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PREFACE. 


A  COURSE  of  Lectures  on  Greek  Literature  is  one  of  the 
duties  connected  with  the  department  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages in  Columbia  College,  and,  in  fulfilling  this  require- 
ment, the  author  of  the  present  work  has,  for  many  years 
past,  read  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  senior 
classes  of  the  institution.  Each  of  these  lectures  being 
invariably  followed  by  a  written  examination,  on  the  plan 
pursued  in  foreign  universities,  and  the  student  being 
called  upon,  in  the  course  of  such  examination,  for  addi- 
tional information  obtained  by  private  reading,  a  difficulty 
has  long  been  felt  with  regard  to  the  proper  sources  whence 
this  information  was  to  be  derived.  The  principal  works 
on  the  history  of  Grreek  Literature  are  not,  in  general,  of 
easy  access  to  American  students,  some  by  reason  of  the 
expense  connected  with  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
from  their  being  written  in  foreign  languages  with  which 
few  of  our  youth  are  familiar.  To  obviate,  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  these  two  difficulties,  the  present  work  has 
been  prepared,  and,  should  it  meet  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, it  will  be  followed  by  a  similar  manual  of  Roman 
Literature. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  -volume  commences  with 
a  brief  abstract  of  what  is  termed  Linguistic,  so  far  as  this 
has  a  bearing  on  the  Indo-European  chain  of  languages, 
to  which  the  Hellenic  tongue  belongs ;  a  subject  natu- 
rally possessing  great  interest  for  the  young  student,  and 
weJJ  oaJcuJated  to  impart  a  liberal  tone  to  academYC^iV  i^- 
searches.     In  preparing  this  part  of  the  work,  no\i  TCiftXft- 
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rials  have  been  obtained  from  the  stores  of  G-erman  eru- 
dition, and  others  of  no  less  value  from  the  productions  of 
Donaldson,  Prichard,  Winning,  and  Mure,  among  English 
scholars. 

The  main  work,  itself  embraces  in  its  plan  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  Literature,  from  the  earliest  periods  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  era,  and,  besides  a  brief  ac- 
count of  each  successive  stage  of  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  mind,  will  be  found  to  contain  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  who 
flourished  within  the  limits  just  mentioned.  To  the  list 
of  their  works  there  is  also  appended,  in  the  case  of  each 
writer,  a  condensed  account  of  the  principal  editions,  pre- 
pared from  the  best  bibliographical  sources,  and  which, 
though  necessarily  brief,  may  not  prove  without  its  value. 
A  rapid  survey  is  also  taken  of  the  different  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  of  the  medical  systems  of  Greece,  and 
likewise  of  the  advances  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  is  based,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, upon  the  admirable  history  of  Greek  Literature  by 
C.  0.  Miiller,  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  upon  the 
labors  of  Mure  and  Ihne,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, the  history  of  the  Homeric  controversy  has  chiefly 
been  drawn.  In  general,  the  language  and  arrangement 
of  these  writers  have  been  carefully  retained,  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  system  of  condensation  required 
throughout  the  work.  The  biographical  sketches  are 
taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  excellent  Dictionary  of 
G-reek  and  Roman  Biography,  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  a  work 
the  high  price  of  which.places  it  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  American  students.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
state,  that,  in  giving  these  sketches,  additions  have  fre- 
quently been  made  from  other  sources,  and  not  a  few  er- 
rors have  been  corrected  in  matters  appertaining  to  chro- 
nology  and  literary  history.  Valuable  materials  have  also 
A?flo  obtained  ihra  Clinton,  Soholi,  Benilbatd!j,l^^  wA 
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many  others  of  the  most  eminent  European  scholars.  In- 
deed, the  main  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  risum4  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  euid  he  presents  the  work  as  such  to  the  stu- 
dents of  his  own  country,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
lead  them  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  noble 
field  of  mental  culture,  from  which  the  literature  of  the 
civilized  world  almost  exclusively  derives  its  origin. 

The  subject  of  Sacred  Literature  forms  no  part  of  the 
present  work,  and  only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  ecclesiastic- 
al writers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea, 
and  Origen,  have  been  briefly  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  from  which 
materials  have  been  obtained,  or  which  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  : 

I.  Bopp,  Yergleichende  Grammatik,  &;c.,  Berlin,  4to,  1833,  6cc. 

9.     *<      Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  &c.,  translated 

by  Eastwick,  London,  3  vols.  8vo,  1845-^. 
8.  Pott,  Etymcdogische  Forschimgen,  Lemgo,  2  yoIs.  Svo,  1833-86. 
4.  Marsh,  Horae  Pelasgicae,  Cambridge,  8vo,  1815. 
6.  Hug,  Die  Erfindung  der  Buchstabenschrift,  Ulm,  Svo,  1801. 

6.  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  London,  Svo,  2d  ed.,  1850. 

7.  Prichard,  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Lon- 

don, 6  vols.  8vo,  1841-7. 

8.  Eichhofi;  Paralldle  des  Langues  de  TEurope  et  de  Tlnde,  Paris,  4to, 

1836. 

9.  Eichhofl^  Vergleichung  der  Sprachen,  &c.,  von  Kaltschmidt,  Leipzig, 

4to,  1840. 

10.  Chavee,  Lexiologie  Indo-Europ6enne,  Paris,  Svo,  1849. 

II.  Winning,  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  London,  8vo,  1838. 

12.  Pictet,  De  TAffinit^  des  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris, 

8vo,  1827. 

13.  Dankovszky,  Die  Griechen  als  Stamm-  und  Sprachverwandte  der 

Slawen,  Pressburg,  8vo,  1828. 

14.  Ahrens,  De  Linguae  Graecae  Dialectis,  Getting.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839-48. 
16.  Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Oxford,  8vo,  1881. 

16.  Dieffenbach,  Celtica,  Stuttgart,  2  vols.  8vo,  1839-40. 

17.  Pococke,  India  in  Greece,  London,  8vo,  1862. 

18.  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  Ethnological  dissertations 

and  notes,  London,  Svo,  1851. 
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19.  Fabricii,  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  Hamb.,  ed.  3,  14  vols.  4to,  1718-28. 

20.  "  "  "  "        ed.  Harless,  12  vols.  4to,  1790 
-1811. 

21.  Harless,  Brevior  Notitia  Literaturae  Graecae,  Lips.,  12mo,  1812. 

22.  Vossius,  De  Historicis  Graecis,  ed.  Westermann,  Lips.,  8vo,  1838. 

23.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  London,  2  vol^ 

8vo,  1840-1. 

24.  Miiller,  Griechische  Literatur,  Breslau,  2  vols.  8vo,  1841. 

25.  Mure,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece, 

London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1850-3. 

26.  Scholl,  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Grecque  Profane,  Paris,  8  vols.  8vo, 

1825. 

27.  Scholl,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  &c.,  Berlin,  3  vols. 

8vo,  1828-30. 

28.  Bemhardy,  Grundriss  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo, 

1845-52. 

29.  Bode,  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1838-40. 

30.  Mohnike,  Geschichte  der  Lit.  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Greifswald, 

8vo,  1813. 

31.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  &c.,  London, 

3  vols.  8vo,  1843-9. 

32.  Grafenhan,  Geschichte  der  Klassischen  Philologie,  Bonn,  4  vols. 

8vo,  1843-50. 
83.  Roulez,  Manuel  de  THistoire  de  la  Lit.  Grecque,  Bruxelles,  8vo, 
1837. 

34.  Joufiroy,  Manuel  de  la  Literature  Ancienne,  Paris,  8vo,  1842. 

35.  Munk,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Literatur,  Beriin,  2  vols.  12mo, 

1849-50. 

36.  Tregder,  Handbuch  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  Literaturgeschichte,  Mar- 

burg, 12mo,  1847. 

37.  Matthias,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature, 

Oxford,  12mo,  1841. 

38.  Pierron,  Histoire  de  la  Lit.  Grecque,  Paris,  12mo,  1850. 

39.  Talfourd,  History  of  Greek  Literature,  London,  8vo,  1850. 

40.  Matter,  Histoire  de  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed., 

1840-44. 

41.  Egger,  Histoire  de  la  Critique  chez  les  Grecs,  Paris,  8vo,  1849. 

42.  Brucker,  Historia  Critica  Philosoidiiae,  Lipsiae,  6  vols.  4to,  1767. 

43.  Degerando,  Histoire  comparee  des  Systemes  de  Philosophie,  Paris, 

4  vols.  8vo,  1823. 

44.  Tennemann,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Leipzig, 

8vo,  1829. 

45.  Tennemann,  Manual  of  Philosophy,  by  Morell,  London,  12mo,  1862. 

46.  Ritter,  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Morrison,  Oxford  and 

London,  4  vols.  8vo,  1838-46. 

47.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  London,  8vo,  1844» 

4S.       "      Medisdval  Greece,  and  Trebizond»  Loiidoiv,  8^o,  ISSl. 
4ff.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  Oxford,  3  vols.  4to,  \%^4^5\. 
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60.  Clinton,  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and  Literaiy  Chronology  of  Gieeoe, 

Oxford,  8vo,  1861. 

61.  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  London,  8yo,  6th  edition,  1849. 

62.  Wieseler,  Theatergebaude,  <&c.,  bei  den  Griechen  und  Romem,  Gofr- 

ting.,  4to,  1851. 

63.  Browne,  History  of  Classical  Literature,  London,  2  vols.  8yo,  1851. 
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Charles  Ahthom. 
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GREEK  LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.^ 

I.  Thb  Greek  language  forms  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  lan- 
guages, known  by  the  name  of  the  Indo-Gennanic,  and  extending  from 
India  to  the  British  Isles. 

H.  Some  writers,*  in  speaking  of  this  chain  of  languages,  prefer  the 
appellation  Indo-European;  but  the  term  Indo-Germanic  is  decidedly  pref- 
erable, since  it  points  at  once  to  the  two  most  important  branches  of  the 
family,  namely,  the  Indian  and  Teutonic  languages,  and  is  also  free  from 
the  vagueness  which  attaches  itself  to  the  name  Indo-European ;  for 
there  are  languages  in  Europe  which  have  no  established  affinity  with 
this  family.' 

in.  The  languages  included  under  the  title  of  Indo-Germanic  are  the 
foUowing:  1.  The  Sanscrit*  and  its  derivative  dialects.     2.  The  Zendy* 

1  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus,  2d  ed.,  p.  108,  seqq.;  Penny  Cyclopadia,  vol.  xi,  p.  427, 
seqq. ;  Mullerj  History  of  Greek  Literature,  p.  3,  seqq. ;  Winmng's  Manual  of  Comparative 
Philology  J  p.  20,  seqq. ;  JMmtc,  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece^ 
vd.  i.,  p.  87,  seqq.;  St.  John^  The  Hellenes,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  seqq.;  Bemhardy,  Grundriss  dor 
Griechischen  Literature  vol.  i.,  p.  160,  seqq.;  Browne,  History  of  Classical  Literature,  vol. 
i.,  p.  9,  seqq. 

*  Winnings  Manual,  <fcc.,  p.  20.  Compare  Prichard,  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Na- 
tionsj  p.  17.  3  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus^  p.  108,  2d  ed. 

*  The  term  Sanscrit  is  an  epithet  employed  by  the  Brahmins  to  designate  the  language 
in  which  their  books  of  law  and  religion  are  written.  The  original  word  San-s-krita 
is  a  compound :  the  first  syllable  is  the  preposition  sam,  "  with"  (compare  the  Greek 
avv  and  ofia) ;  the  second  is  the  passive  participle  krita,  of  the  verb  kri,  "  to  make" 
(compare  the  Latin  cre-are,  and  the  Greek  icpaiVw),  with  a  silent  s  interposed  between 
the  two.  Hence  Sanskrita  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  confectus,  and  means  "  done,  made, 
or  formed  completely."  It  indicates,  therefore,  a  perfect,  higlily-polished,  regularly  in- 
flected language,  one  possessing  all  its  flexions  and  grammatical  forms  ;  in  other  words, 
a  classical  language,  or  one  removed  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  every-day  use.— 
New  Cratylus,  ?•  121,  2d  ed. 

*  The  term  Zend  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Parsee  word  for  "  book,"  and  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroaster's  sacred  writings,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
use  the  word  Bible  (Bumouf,  Comm.,  p.  16).  It  was  first  applied  by  Anquetil  to  the 
language  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Parsecs  arc  written,  and  in  this  sense  it  has 
been  generally  adopted  throughout  Europe.  The  Zend  language  belongs  to  the  Median 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages  {Penny  Cyclop.,  xxvii.,  p.  760).  Some 
writers  have  regarded  the  Zend  aa  merely  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  this  is  evidently 

erroneous.     Consult  the  remarks  ofDonaldnon,  New  Cratylus,  p.  126,  ^d  eA. 
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and  the  other  ancient  dialects  of  Persia.  3.  The  Teutonic  languages, 
comprising  the  Gothic,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  &c. 
4.  The  Latin  and  Greek.  5.  The  Sclavonic  languages,  including  the  Lith- 
uanian, Prussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  &c.     6.  The  Celtic  languages.' 

IV.  The  affinity  which  exists  between  all  the  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  is  evident,  not  merely  from  the  number  of  words  which 
are  common  to  them  all,  but  likewise  from  the  similarity  of  their  gram- 
matical forms.  The  same  words,  only  slightly  disguised,  are  used  in 
most  of  these  languages  for  the  pronouns,  the  numerals,  and  the  most 
simple  of  the  prepositions. 

V.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indo-Germanic  langusiges  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Semitic  family  (to  which  latter  class  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  kindred  tongues  belong)  by  a  different  mode 
of  inflection,  by  different  words  for  the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  preposi- 
tions, and  by  the  power  of  forming  compound  words,  which  are  not  found, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances,  in  the  Semitic  tongues.* 

VI.  While  the  Semitic  branch  occupies  the  southwest  of  Asia,  the  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  run  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, through  Asia  and  Europe.  A  shght  interruption,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic 
or  Syrian  races  from  the  south ;  for  it  seems  probable  that  originally  the 
members  of  this  national  ftunily  succeeded  one  another  in  a  continuous 
line  from  the  great  parent  source  or  home.^ 

VII.  This  home  or  parent  source  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  appears  to 
have  been  a  region  called  /ran,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on 
the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Euphrates.  Within  these  limits  were  spoken,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  two  languages,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  one  another 
that  we  recognize  as  subsisting  between  Low  and  High  German,  a  lan- 
guage analogous  to  the  former  being  spoken  in  the  low  countries,  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  district,  and  one  analogous  to  the  latter  in  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  south.  The  southern  one  of  these  languages 
has  been  called  by  philologists  the  High  Iranian,  the  northern  and  eastern 
the  Low  Iranian.* 

VIII.  The  surrounding  nations  to  the  north  and  east  belonged  to  the 
Turanian  or  Sporadic  family,  who  appear  to  have  scattered  themselves 
over  Europe  long  before  the  great  Indo-Germanic  migration  commenced, 
and  to  have  been  either  conquered  by  the  latter  races  in  their  subsequent 
onward  progress,  or  to  have  been  driven  by  them  to  the  mountainous 
extremities  of  the  continent  of  Europe.^ 

'  On  tlie  claims  of  the  Celtic  to  a  place  among  the  Indo-Germanic  languages,  consult 
Prichardf  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,  Oxford,  1831,  and  Pictet,  De  VAffiniti  des 
Langues  CeUiques  avec  le  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837.  2  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  xi.,  p.  428. 

*  MilUer,  Hist,  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  4.  ♦  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  117,  2d  ed. 

•  By  the  term  "  Turanian,"  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  Persian  legends 
of  Iran  and  Turan,  countries  engaged  from  the  earliest  times  in  perpetual  enmities, 

modem  writers  designate  all  the  tribes  to  the  north,  of  Iran,  ot,  vtv  o\.\veT  viox^^,  X^Wk  t^r,«i% 
dwellinfr  to  the  northward  of  the  Oxus  and  the  range  of  lmau«.    Kmow^^  \\vfc«eA^«i 
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IX.  When  the  mighty  people  confined  within  the  comparatively  narrow 
limits  of  Iran  had  become  too  nmnerous  for  the  country  they  lived  in, 
the  eastern  and  northern  tribes  sent  off  emigrations  to  the  southeast  and 
northwest,  breaking  through  or  driving  before  them  the  tribes  by  which 
they  were  hemmed  in.  Those,  however,  who  went  off  to  the  northwest 
were  more  powerful  or  more  enterprising  than  the  emigrants  who  took 
a  southeasterly  course ;  for  while  the  former  carried  the  Low  Iranian 
dialect  over  all  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  islands  of  the  West,  the  latter 
mastered  only  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  and  perhaps  also,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  few  of  the  islands  of  the  Poljniesia.' 

X.  Although  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  great  antiquity  of 

the  Sanscrit  language,  and  though  the  writings  in  which  it  is  contained 

are  the  modem  representatives  of  a  school  of  epic  and  didactic  poetry, 

probably  older  than  the  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  literature,  we  must 

not  suppose  that  it  was  as  we  have  it  now,  the  same  old  Iranian  idiom 

which  was  taken  into  Europe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bears  evident  marks 

of  those  changes  which  long  usage  introduces  into  every  language,  and 

which  have  not  operated  to  so  great  an  extent  in  some  of  the  sister 

tongues  of  Europe,  for  instance,  in  the  Low  German,  the  Latin,  and  the 

Greek.    However,  as  we  do  not  possess  any  memorials  of  the  primeval 

language  from  which  it  sprung,  and  as  it  does  present  most  remarkable 

correspondences  with  the  oldest  European  languages  of  the  Indo-Ger- 

maiu'c  family,  we  must  be  content  to  take  it  as  the  representative  of  the 

old  Low  Iranian.* 

XI.  If  we  consider  the  elements  of  the  population  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  were  successively  added  to  the  first  sprink- 
ling of  scattered  Turanian  tribes  that  had  preceded  them,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  arrive  at  the  folloTving  results.  The  first  emigrants  from  Asia 
were  the  sons  of  Gomer — Celts  and  Cimmerians — who  entered  the  con- 
tment  of  Europe  from  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  not  only  spread  over  the  whole  ot 
Europe,  especially  to  the  south  and  west,  but  also  recrossed  into  Asia 
by  the  Hellespont,  and  conquered  or  colonized  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine.^ 

XII.  The  next  invaders  were  the  sons  of  Magog  —  Sarmatians  or 
Sclavonians — who  are  generally  found  by  the  side  of  the  Celts  in  the 
earhest  settlements.  They  more  fully  occupied  the  east  of  Europe  ;  but 
though  they  largely  contributed  to  the  population  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  spread  beyond  the  Oder  in  the  North,  or  to 
have  established  themselves  permanently  in  the  Alps,  or  in  the  middle 
highlands  of  Germany.  The  Sclavonian  is  the  most  widely-extended 
idiom  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family.     It  is  spread  over  a  wide  surface  of 

Scythians,  or  Mongoles  and  Ealmuks,  are  particularly  meant.    The  Finns  and  the  Es- 
qnimanx  also  belong  to  this  great  division,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  Finnish 
population  was  spread  over  Europe  when  the  great  Celtic  immigration  commenced. 
Compare  Prichard,  Researches  wto  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  srqq. 
i  Donaldson,  JVeto  CYatyfus,  p.  117,  2d  ed.  *  W  tb.,p   WA. 

J  A/,  a.,  p.  108. 
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Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Arctic  Sea.^ 

XIII.  Next  in  order  after  the  Sclavonians  came  the  Teutonic  races, 
consisting,  first,  of  the  Low  Germans,  who,  starting  from  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes,  burst  through  the  Sclavonians,  and 
finally  settled  themselves  in  the  northwest  of  Europe ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  High  Germans,  who  subsequently  occupied  the  higher  central  re- 
gions. The  High  Germans,  like  the  High  Iranians,  we  so  name  from 
their  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south ;  and  the  Low 
Germans  from  their  occupying  the  low  countries  toward  the  north.* 

XIV.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  from  the  Latin  appellation 
Grroici,  but  who  styled  themselves  Hellenes  ("EAAi^ves),'  were  not  the  ear- 
Uest  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  bore  their  name  {Gr(Bcia,  'EAArfs). 
Various  tribes  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  was  that  of  the 
Pelasgi  (ncAxwryoO,  although  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all  these 
tribes  were  connected  together,  and  merely  formed  so  many  parts  of  one 
great  Pelasgic  race.* 

XV.  Who  the  Pelasgi  were  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty.' 
Even  the  Greeks  themselves  appear  to  have  had  no  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  Some  accounts  represent  them  as  little  better  than  mere 
savages,  strangers  even  to  the  simplest  arts  of  life,  and  to  the  first  nec- 
essaries of  civilized  society,  ignorant  even  of  fire  ;  while  other  legends 
made  them,  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  their  settlement  in  Greece,  to 
have  already  reached  a  comparatively  high  stage  of  social  refinement. 
These  latter  accounts  assigned  unto  them  tillage  and  the  useful  arts  as 
their  proper  and  original  pursuits.  We  are  told  that  they  loved  to  set- 
tle on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains,  that  they  built  towns  which  they  for- 
tified with  walls  of  a  colossal  size,  and  zealously  worshipped  the  pow- 

1  Donaldson^  New  CratyluSy  p.  113.  Compare  Schqfarik,  Slavische  Alterthiimer,  vol.  i., 
p.  33,  seqq. 

2  Donaldson^  I.  c.  Compare  Mannert,  Geschichte  der  aUen  Deutschen,  p.  4,  seqq. ;  Men- 
zelj  Gesch.  der  Deutschen,  p.  5. 

3  The  name  "EAAiji'es  is  supposed  to  mean  "  warriors."  Compare  MuUer's  note  on  tlie 
Doric  form  'Afl-eAAwv  for  'AvoXXmv  {Dorians,  ii.,  6,  6).  Some,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  (Meteorol.j  i.,  14),  find  a  relation  between  the  "EAAi^ves  and  the  iSeAAoi  of  Do- 
dona,  called 'EAAoi  by  Pindar,  the  sanctuary  of  Dodona  having  itself  been  termed  Hella. 
Compare  Niebtthr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  note  143. 

*  This  latter  is  the  true  opinion.  Niebuhr  asserts,  not  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  as 
a  matter,  with  him,  of  historical  conviction,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelasgi, 
then,  perhaps,  more  widely  spread  than  any  other  people  in  Europe,  extended  over  Italy 
and  Greece,  from  the  Po  and  Arno  to  the  Bosporus  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52).  The  re 
marks  of  Grpte  on  this  assertion  of  Niebuhr  are  exceedingly  flippant  and  unfair  {Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  347,  note). 

«  The  derivation  of  the  name  TltkatiyoC  from  vekapyoC,  "  storks,"  in  allusion  to  their 
migratory  habits,  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.,  28)  from  Myrsilus  of  LeS' 
bos,  is  simply  absurd.  Some  modem  attempts  at  etymology  are  not  much  better.  Iloth 
(Gesch^  abendland.  Philos.)  makes  the  term  one  of  Phoenician  origin,  Plashi,  "  the  wan- 
derer," while  Donaldson,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Utk-aoyo^  (following  the  analogy  of 
IleA-oi^,  "  swarthy  of  face")  mean  "  the  swarthy  Asgian,  or  Asiatic"  ( Varronianus,  p. 
^.  Compare  Philolog.  Mtis.y  ii.,  p.  353).  On  the  subject  of  the  Pelas^  geuerally,  con- 
0nltZepsms,  Veberdie  T^frrhm.  Pelasger;  AnnaUdelP  Inst.  Arch<Eol.,\«i&,^.\^. 
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ers  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  made  their  fields  fruitful  and  their  cat- 
tle prolific.^ 

XVI.  The  language  spoken  by  the  ancient  Pelasgi  is  described  by  one 
of  the  Greek  writers  as  a  barbarous  tongue,  that  is,  not  Hellenic  ;^  and 
this  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  several  modem  inquirers.  It  ap- 
pears exceedingly  improbable,  however,  if  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  lan- 
guages had  either  no  relation  to  each  other,  or  else  only  a  very  slight 
one,  that  these  two  tongues  should  have  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all 
parts  of  Greece ;  and  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  and  Arca- 
dians, who  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  should 
have  both  lost  their  original  language,  and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic 
tongue.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic languages  were  different  dialects  of  one  common  tongue,  and  formed 
by  their  union  the  Greek  language  of  later  times.' 

XVII.  But,  what  is  of  most  importance  with  regard  to  the  Pelasgian 
language,  it  appears  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  also  Pelasgi, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  radical  difference  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  tongues 
resembled  each  other  as  much  as  the  Swedish  and  German,  or  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  difference  is  such  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  the  familiar  sense,  the  one  a  foreign  tongue  as  compared  with 
the  other,  although  in  each  the  critical  inquirer  discovers  a  close  affinity.* 

XVIII.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
is  involved  in  utter  uncertainty.  Some  modem  scholars,  however,  think 
it  probable  that  they  were  a  Low  Iranian  people,  and  a  branch  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  nation  ;*  and  what  has  been  regarded  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  opinion  has  been  drawn  from  the  striking  agreement 
of  even  the  modem  Sclavonic  with  the  Latin,  and  also  with  the  oldest 
element  of  Greek.* 

XIX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which  after- 
ward pervaded  the  whole  language,  and  gave  a  High  German  character 
to  its  entire  structure,  seems  to  have  come  from  the  East  by  the  way  of 
Asia  Minor ;  at  any  rate,  we  find  that  the  Hellenes  make  their  first  his- 
torical appearance  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  or  the  northeastern  part  of 

1  Herod.,  ii.,  52 ;  Guigniaut,  Religions  de  PAntiquiti,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  289,  note  ;  Milller, 
Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  8 ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  toI.  i.,  p.  38,  seqq.,  ed.  1845 ;  St.  John, 
Hellenes,  vol.  i.,  p.  12.  ^  Herod.,  i.,  55. 

3  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  128.  Compare  the  remark  of  Niebuhr :  "  The  farther 
we  look  back  into  antiquity,  the  richer,  the  more  distinct,  and  the  more  broadly  marked 
do  we  find  the  dialects  of  great  languages.  They  subsist,  one  beside  the  other,  with 
the  same  character  of  originality,  and  just  as  if  they  were  different  tongues"  (.Hist.  Rom., 
vol.  i.,  p.  54).  *  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p.  129.  '  Id.  ib. 

6  The  resemblance  of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  is  said  to  be  so  striking,  that  a  modern 
traveller  has  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  founders  of  Rome  spoke  the  Russian  lan- 
guage !  (Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  J.  A.  Galiffe,  of  Geneva,  vol.  i.,  p.  356,  seqq.).  The 
student  may  consult  the  two  following  works  on  the  affinity  between  the  early  Greek 
and  the  Sclavonic.  "  Homerus  Slavicis  dicUectis  cognata  lingua  scripsit :  ex  ipsius  Ho- 
meri  Carmine  ostendit  Gregorius  Dankovsky,''  Vindob.,  1829  ;  and  "  Der  Griechen  als 
Stamm-  und  Sprachverwandte  der  Sloven.  Historisch  und  Philologisch  dargestellt,  von  Gre- 
fft?r.  DanA;ovs^," Preaaburg,  1828. 
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Greece.  Aristotle,  indeed,  makes  the  original  seat  of  the  Hellenic  race 
to  have  been  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  on  what  authority  he  gives 
this  statement  we  do  not  know.^  The  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks, 
however,  was  different,  connecting  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially, 
with  the  territory  called  Achaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts  Othrys  and 
CEta.  The  region  here  meant  was  first  called  Hellas,  a  name  extended 
2ifterward  to  the  whole  of  Greece.' 

XX.  This  new  or  Hellenic  element  is  supposed  by  some  eminent  mod- 
em scholars  to  have  been  High  Iranian  or  Persian.'  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  High  German,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancient 
Greek  and  modern  Persian  on  the  other,  was  pointed  out  in  the  infancy 
of  comparative  philology.*  The  resemblance  which  the  Greek  bore  to 
the  Persian,  in  particular,  must  have  been  much  greater  formerly ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  Greek  could  learn  Persian  without  any  difficulty, 
as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Democedes  and  Themistocles,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  made  a  witty  remark  in  Persian  before  he  had  been  long 
at  Susa  ;*  while  the  latter,  an  elderly  man,  who  had  never  learned  a  for- 
eign tongue  in  his  life,  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  language  within 
a  year.* 

XXI.  In  accordance  with  the  usued  method  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the  Hellenes  are 
said  to  have  descended  from  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion.  Hellen  had 
three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  ^olus ;  and  Xuthus,  again,  had  two  sons, 
Achaeus  and  Ion.  From  Dorus,  -^olus,  Achseus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
JEolians,  Achseans,  and  lonians  were  said  to  have  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  great  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centu- 
ries divided. 

XXII.  According,  however,  to  the  ingenious  and  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  modem  scholars,  the  nemie  Hellenes^  as  already  re- 
marked,^ means  "  the  warriors ;"  the  Dorians  (Aapius)  are  "  Highland- 
ers," from  5a  and  6pos ;  the  JEolians  (AloXus)  are  "  the  mixed  men,"  from 
ai6\oSf  "  varied,"  a  name  which  arose  when  the  Dorians  first  descended 
from  their  mountains  in  the  region  of  Thessaly,  and  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So,  again,  the  lonians 
("leaves)  are  "  the  men  of  the  coast,"  from  ijiovia,  or  iii<liv,  "  the  coast  or 
shore,"  called  also  Aiyta\€is,  or  "Beachmen,"  from  alyiahSsj  "  the  beach," 
and  the  ^Axeuoi  are  "  seamen,"  from  a  root  in  the  Greek  language  answer- 
ing to  the  Latin  aqua.* 

XXIII.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  some  modem  scholars,  that  the 
Grecian  race  which  made  the  earliest  and  most  rapid  progress  in  civili- 
zation  and  intellectual  attainments  was  the  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian 

*  Aristot.,  MeteoroLj  i.,  14. 

a  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  11.,  p.  356.  Aristotle  very  probably  alludes  to  the  first  Hel- 
lenic settlement  in  the  land,  after  which  they  may  have  moved  south  into  Thessaly,  and 
then  first  became  known  to  history.  *  Donaldson^  New  Cratylus^  p.  131. 

♦  Lipsxi  Epist.  Henrico  SchotHOj  Op.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41,  seqq.j  Cent,  iii.,  ed.  1614  ;  Salmas. 
De  Ling.  Hellen.j  p.  331,  seqq.  s  Herod.,  iii.,  130. 

«  Plut.y  TTiemist.,  c.  29.  f  Page  4,  note  3. 

^  hmricky  PM.  Mus.j  rol  Ii.,  p.  367 ;  DonoUson,  New  CratyhUy  p.  ISC 
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blood  was  least  adulterated  by  foreign  admixture,  namely,  the  lonians  of 
Attica  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ;  and  that  we  probably  owe  to  the 
Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of  Greece  all  that  distinguishes  the 
Greeks  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Dorians,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  the  most  strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  them- 
selves to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.^ 

XXrV.  Before  proceeding  farther,  however,  one  point  naturally  remains 
to  be  settled,  namely,  why  the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only 
under  the  appellation  of  Graci  or  Graii.  The  best  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ty appears  to  be,  that  the  early  Pelasgian  colonists  of  central  Italy  were 
the  Grczci  or  Graii,  who  retained  in  their  transmarine  possessions  their 
early  name,  which  became  obsolete  in  the  mother  country.  Hence  may 
be  explained  the  practice  so  inveterate  with  the  Latin  poets,  from  Ennius 
downward,  of  calling  the  Greeks,  even  of  the  purely  Hellenic  age,  Pelas- 
gians,  while  the  name  Hellenes  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  their  text  in  its 
generic  sense.* 

XXV.  During  the  century  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Troy  (1184  B.C.), 
extensive  changes  took  place  in  the  dialectical  as  well  as  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Hellenic  states.    About  sixty  years  after  that  event  (1124  B.C.), 
dissensions  among  the  -^olic  tribes  in  northern  and  central  Greece  pro- 
duced a  large  emigration  from  Boeotia,  and  the  neighboring  districts,  to  the 
conquered  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  already  partially  occupied  by 
the  sons  or  followers  of  the  victorious  chiefs.     As  the  colonists  were 
•chiefly  of  iEolian  race,  the  expedition  bears  the  familiar  name  of  ^Eolian, 
and  the  region  occupied  that  of  JEblis.    About  twenty  years  afterward, 
the  Peloponnesus  was  overrun  by  the  Dorians  (1104  B.C.).     This  cata- 
strophe was  followed,  at  some  interval  (1044  B.C.),  by  a  similar  settlement 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  ejected  population  of  the  peninsula  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  to  the  south  of  the  district  possessed  by  their  Ji^olian  kinsmen. 
Through  these  convulsions,  the  ties,  social  and  political,  which  had  previ- 
ously united  the  Hellenic  nation,  were  in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  and 
the  subsequent  wider  separation  of  domicile  and  interests  interposed  seri- 
ous obstacles  to  their  renewal.' 

XXVI.  From  this  period,  accordingly,  may  be  dated  the  more  specific 
distinction  of  dialects,  which  becomes  so  important  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Greek  literary  culture.  The  Hellenic  tongue,  prior  to  that  dis- 
tmction,  might  be  divided  into  two  comprehensive  varieties ;  first,  the 
/imic,  indigenous  in  thie  more  civilized  states,  namely,  Attica,  the  low- 
lands of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  probably  other  coasts  and  islands  subject 
to  or  politically  connected  with  these  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  the  Molic, 
in  the  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  remaining  body  of  less  cultivated 
dialects.* 

XXVII.  That  the  Ionic  originally  comprised  secondary  forms  of  dia- 


1  Maiden,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  70. 

2  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  note  162. 

'  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  107.     Compare  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  282,  seqg. ; 
Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  434,  seqq. ;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  i.,  p.  107,  seqq. 
*  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  108. 
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lect,  as  the  -^olic  did,  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  given  by  Herodo- 
tus of  those  prevalent  in  his  own  time  among  the  lonians  of  Asia.  We 
possess,  however,  no  positive  knowledge  either  from  traditional  or  literary 
sources,  of  these  particular  varieties.  The  old  Epic  dialect,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  old  poetical  Ionic,  which  was  carried  to  perfection  by 
Homer,  exhibits  the  efforts  of  a  nation  pre-eminently  gifted  with  poetical 
and  musical  genius,  and  as  yet  neither  aided  nor  shackled  by  grammatical 
refinements,  to  embody  its  conceptions  in  the  most  expressive  and  har- 
monious forms.  That  this  branch  of  the  Ionic  is,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
poetical  formation,  its  own  internal  evidence  betrays.  Many  of  its  char- 
acteristic features  originate  in  a  tendency  to  adapt  the  structure  of  words 
to  the  exigencies  of  hexameter  verse,  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  only  measure  in  which  the  Greek  poets  are  known  to  have  composed.^ 

XXVIII.  Under  the  name  JEolic  the  Greek  grammarians  included  dia- 
lects very  different  from  one  another,  as  in  later  times  every  thing  w£is 
comprehended  under  that  term  which  was  not  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic.  Ac- 
cording to  this  acceptation  of  the  name,  about  three  fourths  of  the  Greek 
nation  consisted  of -^olians,  and  dialects  were  classed  together  as  -^olic, 
which,  as  is  evident  from  the  more  ancient  inscriptions,  differed  more 
from  one  another  than  from  the  Doric ;  as,  for  example,  the  Thessalian 
and  -^tohan,  the  Boeotian  and  Elean  diadects.  The  three  most  marked 
and  distinguished  varieties  of  the  ^oUc  dialect  were  the  Lesbian^  the 
Thessalian,  and  the  Baoiian  ;'^  the  Thessalian  forming  a  mean  between  the. 
other  two.  A  modem  scholar'  has  shown,  in  fact,  that  the  ancient  gram- 
matical critics  are  accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the 
JEolic  dialect  generally,  which  in  truth  belong  only  to  the  Lesbian  variety 
of  it,  or  to  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  which  those  critics  attentive- 
ly studied.  Lesbian  ^olic,  Thessalian  ^olic,  and  Boeotian  ^olic,  are  all 
different ;  and  if,  abstracting  from  these  differences,  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  that  which  is  common  to  gdl  three,  we  shalhfind  little  to  distin- 
guish this  abstract  -^olic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect.* 

XXIX.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  .^olic  dialect,  that  it  bears 
an  archaic  character,  and  approaches  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Greek 
language.  Hence  the  Latin,  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  most 
ancient  Greek,  has  a  strong  affinity  with  it,  and,  in  general,  the  agreement 
with  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  is  ahnost  always 
perceptible  in  -^olic.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Doric,  as  already  re- 
marked, by  triffing  differences ;  chiefly,  however,  by  the  so-called  JEolic 
digamma.' 

XXX.  The  superiority  of  the  Lesbian  -^olic  to  the  other  branches  of 
that  dialect  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows :  The  colonists  of  Lesbos, 
and  of  the  neighboring  -^olian  coast,  united  with  the  taste  for  sensual  en- 
joyment, common  to  their  Ionian  neighbors,  a  peculiar  fervor  and  excita- 
bility of  temperament.    There  sprung  up,  accordingly,  afnong  them  a 

1  JMwre,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  112.  »  MilUer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  9. 

3  Ahrens,  De  Dial.  JEoL,  ^51.  *  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  448. 

^  AfUOer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  10. 
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school  of  lyric  poetry,  pre-eminent  above  all  others  in  impassioned  com- 
position, especially  that  of  the  amatory  or  voluptuous  order.  The  adap- 
tation of  their  language  to  such  subjects  actually  involved  a  refinement 
of  the  old  rustic  features  which  it  retained  in  the  mother  country.  This 
was  effected  with  little  sacrifice  of  its  native  simplicity,  partly  by  soften- 
ing down  its  ruder  asperities,  and  partly  by  an  infusion  of  more  liquid 
forms  from  the  Homeric  fountain-head  of  pure  poetical  idiom.* 

XXXI.  In  Attica,  the  ancient  population,  with  its  pure  Ionic  idiom,  re- 
mained undisturbed  by  any  political  movements  from  without.  In  the 
Peloponnesus,  however,  the  change  of  inhabitants,  consequent  upon  the 
Dorian  invasion,  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  revolution  of  dia- 
lects. A  remnant  of  the  old  Achaean  population  kept  its  ground  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Cyllenian 
Mountains ;  and  some  other  petty  tribes  of  lonians  here  and  there,  sub- 
mitting to  the  conquerors,  retained  their  possessions  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age. But  the  language  and  habits  of  the  subdued  race  became,  in  later 
times,  more  or  less  assimilated  to  those  of  the  dominant  states.  Elis,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  was  assigned  to  a  body  of  ^Etolian  adventurers,  who 
had  joined  the  Dorian  armament  on  its  passage  through  their  country. 
As,  however,  the  previous  dialect  of  both  ^tolia  and  Elis  was  ^olic,  no 
essential  change  was  here  produced.  The  Arcadian  mountaineers,  more- 
over, preserved,  together  with  their  independence,  their  proper  ^ohan 
tongue,  which,  itself  closely  allied  to  that  of  their  new  Dorian  neighbors, 
had  not  participated  in  the  culture  of  the  expelled  tribes.'  The  districts 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Dorians  were  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  their  conquests,  with  their  language,  were  grad- 
ually extended  over  Corinthia  and  Megaris  to  the  Attic  frontier,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  settlers  from  Epidaurus,  to  the  neighboring  island  of  .^gina.' 

XXXII.  The  peculiarities  by  which  the  Doric  dialect  was  distinguished 
firom  the  other  varieties  of  the  Greek  language,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
mountain  life  of  the  Dorians  in  their  earliest  settlements.  We  always 
find  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  broad  vowel  sounds  in  the  language 
of  mountaineers,  and  this  fondness  for  the  a  and  «,  which  letters  the 
Dorians  generally  used  where  r;  and  ov  were  employed  in  other  dialects, 
and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilants,  is  analogous  to  what  we  frequently 
observe  in  the  languages  which  are  spoken  by  both  Higlilanders  and  Low- 
landers.  The  use  of  the  article,  also,  in  the  Greek  language  is  attributed 
to  the  Dorians,  the  poetry  of  Alcman  having  first  introduced  it  into  the 
literature  of  Greece,  the  older  language,  like  the  Latin,  being  entirely 
without  it.*. 

XXXIII.  The  Doric  dialect  was  rudest  among  the  Spartans,  the  ene- 
mies of  all  change.     It  was  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity  by  the  Messe- 

1  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  116.  «  Strab.,  p.  333.    Compare  Herod.,  viil.,  73. 

3  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 

♦  MHUer,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488 ;  Penny  Cyclop.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  90  ;  Matthice,  G.  G.,  vol.  i., 
p.  5 ;  Ahrens,  De  Dial.  Dor.,  p.  395,  seqq.  MuUer  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  the 
Doric  dialect,  in  Appendix  viii.  to  his  work  on  the  Dorians  (vol.  ii..  p.  484,  seqq.),  which 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  But  he  carries  the  Doric  peculiarities  too  far,  and  makes  too 
wide  a  diatineiion  between  Doric  and  ^olic. 
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oians  The  grammarians  notice  two  epochs  in  it,  according  to  which  they 
divide  it  into  the  old  and  new  Doric  dialects.  In  the  old,  the  comic  poet 
Epicharmus,  and  Sophron,  author  of  the  Mimes,  were  the  principal  writ- 
ers. In  the  new,  which  approached  nearer  the  softness  of  the  Ionic,  the 
chief  vrriter  is  Theocritus.  Besides  these,  the  first  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophers wrote  in  Doric. 

XXXIV.  The  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus  first  sought  refuge 
among  their  Ionian  kinsmen  of  Attica.  Afterward,  however,  under  the 
auspices  of  Athenian  leaders,  they  crossed  the  -^gean,  and  occupied  the 
coast  of  Asia,  southward  from  the  ^olian  settlements,  as  far  as  the  head- 
land of  Miletus,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos. 
Here  they  appear  in  later  times,  under  the  distinctive  name  of  lonians. 
Their  subsequent  celebrity  under  this  title,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity 
of  the  metropolitan  state  of  Athens  on  the  opposite  continent,  caused  the 
appellation  of  Ionian,  in  after  ages,  to  be  so  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
colonies,  that  the  terms  Athenian  and  Ionian,  or  Attic  and  Ionic,  instead  of 
being  identical,  as  with  Homer,  were  henceforward  pointedly  distinct. 
The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  same  Asiatic  coast,  with  the  adjacent 
islands,  was  afterward  occupied,  in  like  manner,  by  Dorian  settlements.* 

XXXV.  During  the  long  separation  of  interests  between  the  two  great 
bodies  of  the  same  Ionian  race,  consequent  on  the  Dorian  revolution,  the 
previous  common  dialect  was  subjected  in  each  to  other  changes,  offering 
an  interesting  analogy  to  those  in  their  national  character.  In  the  Asiatic 
colonies  many  causes  conspired,  not  only  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  the  old 
heroic  spirit,  but  also  to  diminish  the  sense  of  political  independence,  and 
to  promote  effeminate  habits.  The  enervating  influence  of  Oriental  lux- 
ury, with  which  they  were  brought  into  closer  contact,  was  aided  by  a  se- 
ductive climate,  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  by  their  position 
in  regard  to  the  powerful  nations  of  the  interior,  whose  favor  they  were 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  courting,  and  toward  whom  they  latterly 
stood  on  the  footing  of  vassal  to  liege  lord.  Hence  the  new  or  later  Ionic 
became  the  softest  of  the  dialects,  on  account  of  the  frequent  meeting  of 
vowels,  producing  a  liquidness  of  sound,  and  the  deficiencv  of  aspirated 
letters.* 

XXXVI.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  people  of  Attica,  or  the  Euro- 
pean descendants  of  the  Ionic  race,  opposite  causes  produced  as  opposite 
effects.  In  Athens,  with  a  less  rapid  advance  in  science  or  wealth,  a 
complete  political  independence  was  accompanied  by  greater  integrity  of 
manners.  The  importance  of  that  state,  as  a  member  of  the  old  national 
confederacy,  was  also  mcreased  by  the  rivalry  into  which  she  was  brought 
with  the  new  Dorian  dynasties.  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Athenians,  naturally  of  the  high- 
est order,  were  called  forth ;  combining  acuteness  of  conception  with  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  purity  of  taste,  they  exhibit,  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  the  republic,  all  the  proper  excellences  of  the  Hellenic  genius  in 
the  highest  perfection.   The  Attic  dialect,  accordingly,  offers  the  most  ex- 


'  Jfwe,  I.  e.  a  Mvre,  HUt.  Cnt.,NoV.  \.,^.  U. 
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cellent  model  of  a  language  for  the  familiar  usage  of  social  life,  or  the 
more  practical  and  intellectual  branches  of  letters.* 

XXXVII.  As  the  varieties  of  dialect  were  met  by  a  corresponding  va- 
riety of  taste  or  talent,  certain  styles  of  composition  came  to  be  considered 
the  more  inmiediate  province  of  one  dialect  than  of  another.  The  Doric 
became  the  favorite  language  of  the. higher  branches  of  lyric  composition, 
and  of  the  primitive  schools  of  philosophy ;  the  -^olic  of  the  amatory  ode ; 
the  old  Ionic  retained  its  former  privilege  in  regard  to  the  epic  style  and 
hexameter  verse ;  the  new  Ionic  for  a  long  time'  was  the  favorite  dialect 
for  prose,  and  especially  historical  composition,  until  supplanted  by  the 
Attic,  which  last  also  was  regarded  as  the  model  in  one  particular  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  namely,  the  dramatic,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
choruses  and  lyric  portions  generally,  in  which  a  species  of  Doric  pre- 
dominates, the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  having  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect. Most  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  our  times  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect.^ 

XXXVIII.  Some  writers  have  made  two,  and  some  three  divisions  of 
the  Attic  dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  the  general  divi- 
sion of  the  Attic  dialect  into  old  and  new  seems  to  be  sufficiently  exact. 
To  the  former  division  belong  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Antiphon, 
Thucydides,  &c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  and  the  contem- 
porary orators.  The  language  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  indeed  Aristoph- 
anes also,  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  character  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  classes,  and  the  name  of  middle  Attic  may  con- 
sequently be  given  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  a 
writer  of  this  middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  writers  of  the 
new  Attic. ^ 

XXXIX.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks  were 
more  united  as  a  nation,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  literature  made  the 
langUEige  of  Athens  the  common  language  of  those  who  wrote  pure  Greek. 
Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  extant  writer,  not  an  Athenian 
by  birth,  who  adopted  the  language  of  Athens.  The  Attic  dialect,  then 
somewhat  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local  circum- 
stances, became  the  common  written  language  of  the  educated  Greeks. 
We  find,  accordingly,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterward 
under  the  Romans,  a  series  of  Greek  prose  writers,  belonging  to  various 
countries,  but  all  attempting  to  write  one  common  language.  This  com- 
mon language  of  the  learned  Greeks  was  called  the  common  dialect  (^ 
Koari],  or  7}  'EWrjyiK^  5<c£\e/cTos),  and  was  marked,  of  course,  by  numerous 
deviations  from  the  pure  old  Attic  standard.  Polybius,  a  native  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesus ;  Strabo,  of  Asia  Minor ;  Diodorus,  of  Sicily  ;  and  others,  be- 
long to  the  writers  who  use  the  common  dialect.* 

XL.  Poetry,  however,  was  not  written  in  this  common  dialect.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  language  were  imitated  by  those  who  com- 
posed in  hexameters,  as  the  epic,  didactic,  and  elegiac  ;  and  this  became 

'  Mure,  Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 

2  Id.,  p.  121  ;  Buttmann,  G.  G.,  p.  4,  ^  110,  Robinson's  transl. 

3  Penny  Cyc/op.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  62.  ^  Ibid 
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therefore,  just  as  the  Attic  for  prose,  the  prevailing  dialect  or  universa] 
lang:uage  for  these  forms  of  poetry,  and  remained  current  even  in  the 
Alexandrine  and  later  ages,  when  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the 
common  people,  but  a  learned  education  was  necessary  for  the  full  com- 
prehending and  enjoyment  of  such  poems.  The  most  celebrated  poets  of 
this  class  are,  in  the  Alexandrine  period,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  Aratus ; 
and  later,  Nicander,  Oppian,  Quintus  Smymaeus,^  &c. 

XLI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Doric  dialect  was  not  entirely  excluded  from 
poetry,  even  in  the  later  periods.  It  maintained  itself  in  some  of  the 
minor  species,  especially  in  rural  and  sportive  poems ;  partly  because 
there  were  even  here  certain  earlier  models ;  and  partly,  also,  because  in 
many  of  these  poems  it  was  essential  to  imitate  the  tone  and  language  of 
the  countryman  and  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  dialect  was  almost  every 
where  the  Doric,  in  consequence  of  the  very  general  spread  of  the  Doric 
tribe.  Hence  the  works  of  the  idyllic  writers,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mos- 
chus,  are  Doric,  though  their  later  Doric  differs  much  from  that  of  Pindar.' 

XLII.  Out  of  the  common  languEige  arose  what  was  called  the  Alexan- 
drine dialect,  to  which  partial  allusion  has  already  been  made.  This  was 
the  common  dialect,  interspersed  with  peculiarities,  which  the  gram- 
marians designate  as  Macedonian  forms,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Alexandrea,  the  centre  of  later  literary  culture.  The  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  this  dialect ;  but  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  language  spoken  at  Alexandrea, 
since  the  Jewish  translators  have  introduced  into  the  version  many  He- 
brew phrases  and  constructions.  The  New  Testament  w^as  written  in 
the  same  dialect,  whence  it  passed,  with  some  variations,  into  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  and  has  hence  been  called  Ecclesiastical  Greek.  The 
Greek  spoken  at  Constantinople  subsequently  assumed  a  still  more  cor- 
rupt form,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into  the  language 
that  a  glossary  is  necessary  for  understanding  many  of  the  writers  of  the 
Eastern  empire.^ 

XLIII.  No  one  of  the  sister  tongues  can  compete  with  the  Greek  in  re- 
gard to  sound,  or  in  fertility  of  composition  and  flection,  in  luxuriance  of 
grammatical  forms,  and  in  many  delicate  phases  assumed  by  the  primary 
parts  of  speech ;  characteristics  reflecting  a  singular  acuteness  of  the  dis- 
criminating faculty,  and  affording  in  return  a  rich  fund  of  materials  for  its 
exercise.  The  nearest  approach  in  these  respects  is  made  by  the  Sanscrit. 
The  vowel-sounds  of  the  Sanscrit,  however,  are  comparatively  monoto- 
nous, occasionzdly  harsh  and  constrained.  Those  of  the  Greek,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  distinguished  for  variety  and  euphony.  In  the  combina- 
tion of  consonants  and  vowels,  the  Greek,  also,  exhibits  the  same  happy 
blending  of  uniformity  and  versatility,  the  same  Just  medium  between  re- 
dundancy and  poverty,  which  characterizes  all  the  productions  of  Hellenic 
genius.* 

XLrV.  Another  remarkable  feature,  which  distinguishes  the  Greek 

»  BtUtmanny  p.  4,  H2 ;  JMurc,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  126. 

'  Buttmann,  I.  c;  Mure,  I.  c.  3  Penny  Cyclop. ^  vol.  ix.,  p.  428. 

'  J/i^^,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  97,  aeqq. 
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from  all  the  other  European  dialects,  is  the  extreme  delicacy  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  metrical  and  musical  development,  as  shown  in  the  distinction 
which  obtained  in  familiar  pronunciation,  between  accent  and  quantity, 
and  in  the  nicety  of  the  laws  by  which  the  two  were  adjusted  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  or  to  the  language  at  large.  In  the  modem  Euro- 
pean tongues  this  distinction  is  unknown.  Accent  and  quantity,  the  long 
syllable  and  the  accentuated  syllable,  are,  in  the  poetry  of  the  present 
day,  as  identical,  as  they  were  essentially  distinct  in  that  of  Greece.^ 

XLV.  One  more  characteristic  of  the  Greek  language  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  and  to  which,  also,  no  parallel  can  probably  be  found  in  any 
other  cultivated  language,  namely,  its  anomaly.  This  feature  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads ;  anomaly  of  structure,  and  anomaly  of  syntax. 
The  former,  in  particular,  is  familiar  to  the  classical  scholar  in  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  his  granmiar :  that  no  Greek  verb  possesses,  for  exam- 
ple, its  full  complement  of  forms  derived  from  the  same  root ;  and  that 
many  of  the  verbs  in  most  universal  use  are  dependent,  even  for  certain 
of  their  more  fundamental  forms,  on  radically  distinct  sources.  Both 
pecuUarities  constitute  important  elements  of  that  richness  and  variety 
which  form  such  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Greek  language.* 

1  Mtarej  Crit.  Hist.y  vol.  i.,  p.  97,  seqq.  >  Id.  ib. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

I.  The  literature  of  Greece  may  be  divided  most  conveniently  into 
Seven  Periods;  namely,  1.  The  Mythical ;  2.  The  Poetical;  3.  The^aWy 
Prosaic  ;  4.  The  Attic ;  6.  The  Alexandrine ;  6.  The  Roman ;  and,  7.  The 
Byzantine} 

II.  The  First  or  Mythical  Penod  comprises  the  origin  and  early  cultiva- 
tion of  the  art  of  poetry,  with  the  legendary  notices  of  those  bards  and 
sages  to  whom  popular  belief  ascribed  the  first  advances  in  literary  cul- 
ture, but  of  whose  existence  or  influence  no  authentic  monuments  have 
been  preserved. 

III.  The  Second  or  Poetical  Period  extends  from  the  epoch"  of  the  ear- 
liest authenticated  productions  of  Greek  poetical  genius,  through  those 
ages  in  which  poetry  continued  to  be  either  the  only,  or  else  the  most 
assiduously  cultivated  branch  of  composition,  and  terminates  about  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war. 

IV.  The  Third  or  Early  Prosaic  Period  begins,  in  fact,  before  the  full 
termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose  compo- 
sition, and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus. 

V.  The  Fourth  or  Attic  Period  commences  with  the  rise  of  the  Attic 
drama,  and  of  the  fuller  culture  of  prose  literature,  and  closes  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Macedonian  ascendency,  and  the  consequent  extinc- 
tion of  republican  freedom  in  Greece. 

VI.  The  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  Period  may  be  dated  from  the  foundation 
of  Alexandrea,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Graeco-Egyptian  empire. 

VII.  The  Sixth  or  Roman  Period  succeeds,  and  extends  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Constantinople. 

VIII.  The  Seventh  or  Byzantine  Period  comprises  the  remaining  ages 
of  the  decay  and  corruption  of*  ancient  civilization,  until  the  fined  extinc- 
tion of  the  classical  Greek  as  a  living  language, 

IX.  Some  divide  the  history  of  Greek  literature  into  three  periods  mere- 
ly ;  the  first  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  rise  of  Athenian 
literature ;  the  second  comprising  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  liter- 
ature ;  and  the  third  comprehending  all  the  writers  from  the  time  of  Al- 
exander to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  arrangement,  however, 
is  open  to  serious  objections,  and  is  by  no  means  equal,  in  point  of  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  to  the  one  which  we  have  first  given,  and  which 
will  be  followed  in  the  present  work. 

'  Mure^  Crit.  Hist.y  vol.  i.,  p.  6.    Compaie  fiemluirdii^voV.  \.,  v-  \^- 
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CHAPTER  II. 
FIRST  OR  MYTHICAL  PERIOD. 

I.  Many  centuries*  must  have  elapsed  before  the  poetical  language  of 
the  Greeks  could  have  attained  to  the  splendor,  copiousness,  and  fluency 
which  so  strongly  excite  our  admiration  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  The 
first  outpourings  of  poetical  enthusiasm  were  doubtless  songs  describing, 
in  few  and  simple  verses,  events  which  powerfully  affected  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers. 

II.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  date  may  be  assigned  to  the  songs 
which  referred  to  the  seasons  and  their  phenomena,  and  expressed  with 
simplicity  the  notions  and  feelings  to  which  these  events  gave  birth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  sung  by  peasants  at  the  corn  and  wine  har- 
vests. 

III.  It  is  remarkable  that  songs  of  this  kind  often  had  a  plaintive  and 
melancholy  character ;  which  circumstance,  however,  is  explained  when 
we  remember  that  the  ancient  worship  of  outward  nature  (which  was 
preserved  in  the  rites  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  also  in  those  of  Bac- 
chus) contained  festivals  of  wzdling  and  lamentation,  as  well  as  of  rejoic- 
ing and  mirth. 

I.    THE     LINUS. 

IV.  To  the  number  of  these  plaintive  ditties  belongs  the  song  Linus 
(Myos),  mentioned  by  Homer,'  the  melancholy  character  of  which  is 
shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AiKivos^  and  OItSkivos*"  (literally,  "  Alas !  Li- 
nus," and  "  Death  of  Linus").  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  at  the  grape-picking.  From  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,*  it 
would  appear  probable  that  the  song  of  lamentation  began  and  ended 
with  the  exclamation  At  Alyc. 

V.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  this  song,  the  person  whose  fate 
was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there  were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  exam- 
ple, Thebes,  Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linus  were  shown. 

VI.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit  tradition  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  Linus  was  a  youth  who,  having  sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  grew 
up  with  the  shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild 
dogs.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia  Minor,  wherein  boys  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  divine  parentage, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by  raging  dogs,  or  de- 
stroyed by  wdd  beasts,  and  whose  death  is  lamented  in  the  harvest,  or 
other  periods  of  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.* 

VII.  The  real  object  of  lamentation,  however,  both  in  the  Linus  and 


1  Muller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  16,  seqq.  '  //.,  xviii.,  569,  seqq. 

'  JEsch.,  Ag.,  121 ;  Soph.,  Aj.,  627  ;  Pausan.,  ix.,  29,  8.  ♦  Patisan.,  ix.,  29, 3. 

»  Ap.  Eustath.,  p.  1163  (fragm.  1,  ed.  Gaiaf.). 
*  Fabric..  AM  GnBc^  vol.  i.,  p.  110,  seqq.,  ed.  Harlea 
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in  all  these  other  dirges,  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by 
the  summer  heats,  and  other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  the 
imeigination  of  these  early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form,  and  rep- 
resented as  being  of  a  divine  origin.  These  popular  dirges,  therefore, 
originally  the  expression  of  grief  at  the  premature  death  of  nature,  through 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  were  transformed  into  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
youths,  and  were  sung  on  certain  religious  occasions. 

VIII.  It  was  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradition  that  Linus  should  aft- 
erward become  a  minstrel,  one  of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,*  who  be- 
gins a  contest  with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  playing 
on  the  cithara.  Even,  however,  in  this  character,  Linus  meets  his  death, 
having  been  killed  by  Hercules,'  and  we  must  probably  assume  that  his 
fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song. 

IX.  Plaintive  songs  of  this  same  kind,  in  which  not  the  misfortunes  of 
a  single  individual,  but  a  universal  and  perpetually  recurring  cause  of 
grief,  was  expressed,  abounded  in  ancient  Greece,  but  more  particularly 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  country  had  a  peculiar 
fondness  for  mournful  tunes.  The  Ialemds  (*IdX€^o$)^  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  identicsil  with  the  Linusy  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  mytho- 
logical narrations  are  applied  to  both.  At  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  there  was 
a  plaintive  song  called  Scephrus  (2/c€<^/)o$),  which  appears,  from  the  fab- 
ulous relation  in  Pausaoias,*  to  have  been  sung  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
heat.  In  Phrygia,  a  melancholy  song  called  Lityebses  (AxTu^/xriys)®  was 
sung  at  the  cutting  of  the  com.  At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  the 
Mariandyni,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  played  the  mournful  ditty  called 
BoBMus  (Bwp/io$)*  on  the  native  flute.  Of  similar  meaning  are  the  cries 
for  the  youth  Hylas  ("TXas),^  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  fountain, 
which,  in  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Bithyni,  re-echoed  from  mount- 
ain to  mountain.  In  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  we  find,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Syrian  worship,  a  similar  lament  for  Adonis  ("ASwwj),* 
and  in  Egypt  a  like  dirge  for  Maneros  (Maye/xws). 

II.    VJEk^S. 

X.  A  very  different  class  of  feelings  is  expressed  in  the  P-sans  (llam- 
vis:  in  Homer,  Tiavhovis).  These  songs  were  originally  dedicated  only 
to  Apollo,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  relating  to  the  attri- 
butes and  actions  of  this  deity.  Tliey  were  chants,  of  which  the  tune 
and  words  expressed  courage  and  confidence.  "All  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion" (alfXivo),  says  Callimachus,  "  cease  when  the  le  Paean,  le  Paean  (t^^ 
Tlat-iiov)  is  heard."*  As  with  the  Linus  the  interjection  of,  so  with  the 
Paean  the  cry  of  1^  was  connected  ;^<'  exclamations,  unmeaning  in  them- 
selves, but  made  expressive  by  the  tone  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

XL  Paeans  were  sung,  not  only  when  there  was  a  hope  of  being  able, 

»  Eudocia,  'Ifovia,  p.  277.    Compare  Diod.  Sic,  iii.,  c.  66. 

>  Diod.  Sic.j  I  c. ;  Fabric.,  I.  c.  »  JExch.,  Supp.,  116 ;  Eurip.,  Phasn.y  1034. 

♦  Pausan.,  viii.,  53,  2.  «  Ilgen,  Scol.  Gr.,  p.  xvi.,  seq. 

6  Jthen.,  XV.,  p.  620,  A.  f  Ap.  Rhod.,  i.,  131, 1350. 

^  Apollod.,ni..li.  ^  Hymn,  ad  ApoU.,^.   -       ^o  AlHen.,xv.,v.^afe,'C.,*«qq. 
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by  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  overcome  a  great  and  imminent  danger,  but 
when  the  danger  was  happily  pzist ;  they  were  songs  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  of  thanksgiving  for  victory  and  safety.  The  custom  at 
the  termination  of  the  winter,  when  the  year  again  assumes  a  mild  and 
serene  aspect,  and  every  heart  is  filled  with  hope  and  confidence,  of  sing- 
ing vernal  paans  {tiapivol  ircuoi^cs),  recommended  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
the  cities  of  Lower  Italy,  is  probably  of  very  high  antiquity. 

XII.  The  Paean  was  sung  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  probably  led 
the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at  table. 
Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector,  calls  upon  his  companions  to  re- 
turn to  the  ships,  singing  a  paean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had  gained  ;* 
and  the  Achaeans,  after  restoring  Chryseis  to  her  father,  are  represented 
as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  h^s  wrath.' 

XIII.  The  Paean  was  also  sung,  in  a  later  age,  as  a  battle  song,  both  be- 
fore an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle  was  finished.'  This  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  among  the  Dorians,  but  it  was  also 
common  among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sang  a  paean  after  his  victory  over  the 
Pythian  serpent.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Paean  was,  in 
later  times,  sung  to  the  honor  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xen- 
ophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sang  a  paean  to 
Neptune,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,*  and  also  that  the  Greek 
forces  in  Asia,  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  sang  a  paean  to  Jove.* 

III.  THE  THBENUS  AND  HYMENiEUS. 

XrV.  Not  only  the  common  and  pubhc  worship  of  the  gods,  but  also 
those  events  of  private  life  which  strongly  excited  the  feelings,  called  forth 
the  gift  of  poetry.  The  lamentation  for  the  dead,  which  was  chiefly  sung 
by  women,  with  vehement  expressions  of  grief,  had,  at  the  time  described 
by  Homer,  already  been  so  far  systematized,  that  singers  by  profession 
stood  near  the  bed  where  the  body  was  laid  out,  and  began  the  lament ; 
and  while  they  sang  it,  the  women  accompanied  them  with  cries  and 
groans.*    This  lament  was  called  the  Threnus  (0p^yo$)  or  "  Dirges 

XV.  Opposed  to  the  Threnus  is  the  Hymen^us  ('T/icVaios),  the  joyful 
and  merry  bridal  song,  of  which  there  are  descriptions  by  Homer^  in  the 
account  of  the  designs  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  by  Hesiod  in  that  of 
the  shield  of  Hercules.*  Homer  speaks  of  a  city,  represented  as  the  seat 
of  bridal  rejoicing,  in  which  the  bride  is  led  from  the  virgin's  apartment 
through  the  streets  by  the  hght  of  torches.  A  loud  hymenaus  arises : 
young  men  dance  around,  while  flutes  and  harps  {(pSpfiiyy^s)  resound. 

1  JZ.,  xxiii.,  391.  a  /j.,  i.,  473. 

3  'Hmq/d.f  i.,  50 ;  iv.,  43 ;  ii.,  91 ;  vii.,  44  ;  Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  17. 

♦  Xen.,  HeU.,  iv.,  7,  4.  *  W.,  Anab.,  iii.,  2,  9.  •  //.,  xxiv.,  720,  seqq, 

1  Ib.y  xviii.,  492,  seqq.  ®  Scut.,  274,  aeqq. 
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IV.     EARLY     BARDS.' 

XVI.  After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  kinds  of  poetry  which  existed  in 
Greece  before  the  Homeric  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  early  composers  of  sax;red  songs 
and  hymns,  as  far  as  any  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
them  from  the  confused  mass  of  statements  contained  in  later  writers. 
The  best  accounts  of  these  early  bards  were  those  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  temples,  at  the  places  where  jiymns  were  sung  under  their 
names.  Hence  it  appears  that  most  of  these  names  are  in  constant  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  peculiar  deities ;  and  it  will  thus  be  easy  to 
distribute  them  into  certain  classes,  formed  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
character  and  their  reference  to  the  same  worship. 

(a.)  singers  belonging  to  the  worship  of  APOLLO  IN  DELPHI, 
*  DELOS,  AND  CRETE. 

XVII.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  Olen  (*XU^>'). 
According  to  the  ancient  legend,'  he  was  a  Lycian  or  Hyperborean,  that 
is  to  say,  sprung  from  a  country  where  Apollo  loved  to  dwell.  Many 
ancient  hymns,  attributed  to  him,  were  preserved  at  Delos,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological 
traditions,  and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods ;  also  nomes  {y6fioi), 
that  is,  simple  and  antique  songs,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tunes,  an^ 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus.  The  Delphian  poet- 
ess Boeo  called  him  the  first  prophet  of  Phoebus,  and  the  first  who,  in 
early  times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  {May  hoi^).* 
His  neime,  according  to  Welcker,  signifies  simply  the  flute-player.^  Of 
the  ancient  hymns  which  went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those 
to  Juno,  to  Achaeia,  and  to  Ilithyia.  The  last  of  these  was  in  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

XVIII.  Another  of  these  bards  is  Philammon  {4>i\dfifi(t>y\  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Apollo,*  and  who  became,  by  the  nymph  Argiope,  who 
dwelt  on  Parnassus,  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Euraolpus.*'  He  is  close- 
ly associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  music 
of  the  cithara.  To  him  also  was  referred  the  formation  of  the  Delphian 
choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang  the  birth  of  Latona,  and  that  of  her  chil- 
dren, Apollo  and  Diana ;  and  some  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  choral 
music  in  general.  According  to  Pherecydes,"  it  was  Philjunmon,  and  not 
Orpheus,  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts. 

XIX.  Another  bard  of  this  class  was  a  Cretan,  named  Chrysothemis 
{Xpv<r6defiis),  who  is  said  to  have  sung  the  first  chorus  to  the  Pjrthian 


'  Mitllcr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  24,  seqq. 

3  Suid.y  s.  V. ;  Fabr.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  134,  ed.  Harles. 

3  Herod.,  iv.,  35.    Compare  Paiisan.,  i.,  18,  5 ;  ii.,  13,  3 ;  v.,  7,  8,  &c. 

*  Pausan.,  x,,  5,  8.  *  Welcker,  Europa  und  Kadmog^  p.  35. 

*  TcUian.  adv.  GrcBC,  62,  seq.    Compare  Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  317. 
f  ApoUod.,  i.,  3,  3 ;  Pausan.,  iv.,  33,  3. 

'  j4p.  ScAol.  adApoU.  Rhod.,  i.,  23.    Compare  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gt.,vo\.\.^^.^\V. 
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Apollo,  clothed  in  the  solemn  dress  of  ceremony,  which  the  citharoedi,  in 
later  times,  wore  at  the  P3rthian  games.  ^ 

(B.)   SINOEBS    IN    CONNECTION     WITH     THE    COGNATE    WORSHIPS    OF 

CERES    AND    BACCHUS. 

XX.  Among  these  were  the  Eumolpid^  (Eu^oAir/Sat),  of  Eleusis  in  At- 
tica, a  race  which,  from  early  times,  took  part  in  the  worship  of  Ceres, 
and,  in  the  historical  age,  exercised  the  chief  sacerdotal  function  connect- 
ed with  it,  namely,  the  office  of  Hierophant.*    These  Eumolpidae  evident- 
ly derived  their  name,  which  means  "beautiful  singers,"  from  their  char- 
acter (eS  (i€\ir€a'0ai)f  and  their  original  employment  was  the  singing  of 
sacred  hymns.     Popular  tradition,  however,  made  them  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Thracian  named  Eumolpus  (E(/^oA.iros),  who  is  described 
as  having  come  to  Attica  either  as  a  bard,  a  warrior,  or  a  priest  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchus.     As  Eumolpus  is  evidently  a  mythic  personage,  the  vari- 
ous legends  respecting  his  origin  and  history  need  not  be  given  here.    It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  priestly  bard, 
and  that  poems  and  writings  on  the  mysteries  were  fabricated  and  circu- 
lated at  a  later  period  under  his  name.     One  hexameter  line  of  a  Dionys- 
iac  hjrmn,  ascribed  to  him,  is  preserved  in  Diodorus.'    The  legends  con- 
nected him,  also,  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in 
music,  or  initiated  into  the  mysteries.* 

XXI.  Another  Attic  house,  the  Lycomid^  (AvKofildcu)j  which  likewise 
had,  in  later  times,  a  part  in  the  Eleusinian  worship  of  Ceres,  were  in  the 
habit  of  singinf  hjnnns,  and,  moreover,  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Mu- 
saeus,  and  Pamphos. 

XXII.  Of  the  songs  which  were  attributed  to  Pamphos  (n^/idws*),  we 
may  form  a  general  idea  by  remembering  that  he  is  said  to  have  first 
sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Linus.*  Besides  this  Li- 
nus-song,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  hymns  to  Ceres,  Diana,  Neptune, 
Jove,  and  Eros.  Pausanias  places  him  later  than  Olen,  and  much  earlier 
than  Horner.^  Philostratus*  has  preserved  for  us  two  remarkable  verses 
ascribed  to  this  bard,  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  symbol  (the  scara- 
baus)  under  which  the  Egyptians  represented  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
or  the  author  of  animal  life. 

Zeu  KvSi<rT*y  /irywrre  OtStv,  €tXv/ieVe  K6irp(f 
firiKeC-jfi  T€  Koi  lirireC-jfj  koX  rjfitovtlrj. 

"  O  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods,  enveloped  in  the 
dung  of  sheep,  and  horses,  and  mules." 

XXIII.  The  name  of  Mus^eus  (Mowo-ouos),  which,  in  fact,  only  signified 
a  singer  inspired  by  the  Muses,  is  in  Attica  generally  connected  with 
songs  for  the  initiations  of  Ceres,  and  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 

'  Pausan..,  x.,  7,  2. 

2  Hesych.,  s.  v.  EvfioKiriSai ;  Tac„  Hist.,  iv.,  82;  Amob..,  v.,  25;  Clemens  Alex.,  Pro- 
trept.,  p.  16,  seqq.  '  Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  11.     Compare  Suid.,  s.  v.  Ev/ioAtto?. 

*  Hygin.,  Fab.,  273 ;  Theocrit.,  xxiv.,  108 ;  ApoUod.,  ii.,  5, 12. 

*  Often  incorrectly  written  IIa/ui<|)os. 

6  Pausan.,  ix.,  S9,  3.    Compare  Bemhardy,  Grundriss  dor  Griech.  Lit.^  vol.  i.,  p.  248. 
f  Pausan.,  i.  c.  «  Heroic,  p.  693.    Compare  Benvluurdi|^  I.  c. 
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siding  over  her  rites  in  the  time  of  Hercules.*  Among  the  numerous 
works  ascribed  to  him,  a  hymn  to  Ceres  is  alone  considered  by  Pausanias 
as  genuine.*  Musaeus,  in  tradition,  is  commonly  called  a  Thracian.  He 
is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  race  of  Eumolpidae,  and  stated  to  be  the 
disciple  of  Orpheus.'  Pausanias  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Movo-eiby 
in  the  Piraeeus  bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where  Musaeus 
was  buried.* 

We  find  the  following  poetical  compositions  accounted  as  his  among 
the  ancients :*  1.  Xfrritrfioij  Oracles*  Onomacritus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratidse,  made  it  his  business  to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that 
passed  under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  for 
interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles  of  his  own  making.^  2.  TvoBriKcUi 
or  PreceptSj  addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus,  and  extending  to  the  length 
of  4000  hues.®  3.  A  hymn  to  Ceres,  mentioned  above  as,  according  to 
Pausanias,*  the  only  genuine  production  of  Musaeus  extant  in  his  day- 
4.  *E|euc€(r€i$  v6(rwv.^^  5.  Seoyovla.^^  6.  Tirayoypcupla.^^  7.  :S,<pa7pa}^  What 
this  was  is  not  clear.  8.  napa\t;o-cis,  TeXero/,  and  KaffapfioL^*  Aristotle 
quotes  some  verses  of  Musaeus,  but  without  specifying  from  what  work 
or  collection.**  The  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  by  a  very 
much  later  author  of  the  same  name.  Nothing  remains  of  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  Musaeus  but  the  few  quotations  in  Pausanias,  Plato,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Philostratus,  and  Aristotle." 

XXIV.  The  Thracian  singer  Orpheus  (*0/>4>€^s)  is  unquestionably  the 
darkest  point  in  the  entire  history  of  the  early  Greek  poetry,  on  account  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  information  respecting  him  which  halfbeen  preserved 
in  the  more  ancient  writers.  This  deficiency  is  ill  supplied  by  the  multi- 
tude of  marvellous  stories  concerning  him  which  occur  in  later  writers, 
and  by  the  poems  and  poetical  fragments  which  are  extant  under  his  name. 

The  neime  of  Orpheus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  po- 
ems, but  during  the  lyric  period  it  had  attained  to  great  celebrity.  Iby- 
cus,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  mentions 
him  as  "the  renowned  Orpheus"  {6vofiaK\vrhv''OfKf>riv).^''  Pindar  enumer- 
ates him  among  the  Argonauts  as  the  celebrated  harp-player^  father  of 
songs,  and  as  sent  forth  by  Apollo."  In  the  dramatic  poets,  also,  there 
are  several  references  to  Orpheus. 

Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  and  they  are,  moreover,  often  quoted  by  Plato.  The 
allusions  in  them  to  later  writers  are  very  frequent ;  for  example,  Pau- 


1  Diod.  Sic.j  iv.,  25.  a  Pausan.,  i.,  22,  7.    Compare  iv.,  1,  5. 

3  Diod.j  1.  c. ;  Serv.y  ad  Virg.  JEn.,  vi.,  667.  ♦  Pausan.,  i.,  25,  8. 

*  Fabric.^  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  120,  seqq. 

•  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1031 ;  Paus.,  x.,  9, 11  ;  Herod.,  viii.,  96. 

'  Herod.,  vii.,  6 ;  Pausan.,  i.,  22,  7.        8  Suid.,  s.  v.  Movo-ato?.        »  Paiisan.,  1.,  Se2,  7. 
>o  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1031 ;  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8,  21.  n  Diog.  Laert.,  Proaem.,  3. 

"  Schol.  ad  Apol.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1200 ;  Eudocia,  'loyvid,  p.  248       ^^  Diog.  Laert.,  I  c. 
'♦  Scfiol.  ad  Aristoph.,  I.  c. ;  Plat.,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  p.  364,  extr. 

1*  Aristot.,  Polit.,  viii,,  5 ;  Hist.  An.,  vi,,  6.  '*  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  I.  e. 

»'  Ajf.  Prise,  vi.,  18,  92,  vol. !.,  p.  283,  ed.  Krthl  Cfrag;m.  2a,  ed.  Sduveideunn^. 
'*  /%?//.,  J^fA.,  /v.,  315. 
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sanias  speaks  of  hymns  of  his  which  he  believed  to  be  still  preserved  by 
the  Lycomidee,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  and  which 
hymns,  he  says,  were  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  poems  of  Homer,  and 
held  even  in  higher  honor,  on  account  of  their  divine  subjects.  He  also 
speaks  of  them  as  very  few  in  number,  and  distinguished  by  great  brev- 
ity of  style.* 

Considering  the  slight  acquaintance  which  the  ancients  evidently  pos- 
sessed with  these  works,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  certain  extant 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus  should  have  been  generally  re- 
garded by  scholars,  until  a  very  recent  period,  as  genuine,  that  is,  as 
works  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems,  if  not  the  productions  of 
Orpheus  himself    It  is  now,  however,  fully  established  that  the  bulk  of 
these  poems  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  grammarians  and  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  but  still  that  among  the  fragments,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.     The  Orphic  hterature, 
which,  in  this  sense,  we  may  call  genuine,  seems  to  have  included  Hymnsy 
a  Theogony,  an  ancient  poem  called  Minyasy  or  the  Descent  into  Hades,  Ora- 
cles, and  Songs  for  Initiations  (TcA-crof ),  a  collection  of  Sacred  Legends  ('If- 
po\  \Ayoi),  ascribed  to  Cercops,  and  perhaps  some  other  works.' 

The  apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Orphica  (^Op<f>ucd),  are  the  following :'  1.  *ApyovavTucd,  an  epic 
poem  in  1384  hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. It  is  full  of  indications  of  its  late  date.  2.  "T^ot,  eighty-seven 
or  eighty-eight  hymns  in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  Aiflt/ca,  the  best  of  the  three  apocryphal  Orphic 
poems,  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  stones  both  precious  and  com- 
mon, and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments,  chiefly  of  the  Theogo- 
ny. It  is  in  this  class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains,  above  referred 
to,  of  the  literature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a  much  later  date.* 

The  chief  editions  of  Orpheus,  after  the  early  ones  of  1517,  1519,  1540, 1543, 1566,  and 
1606,  are  those  of  Eschenbach,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1689,  12mo ;  Gesner  and  Bamberger, 
Lips.,  1764,  8vo  ;  and  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805,  8vo,  by  far  the  best. 

The  genuine  fragments  are  collected  by  Lobeck  in  his  Aglaophamus,  vol.  i.,  p.  410, 
seqq.y  Regimont.,  1829. 

(C.)   SINGERS    AND    MUSICIANS,  WHO    BELONGED    TO    THE    PHBTOIAN    WOR- 
SHIP OF  THE   GREAT   MOTHER   OF  THE   GODS,  OF  THE   C0RTBANTE8,  ETC.* 

XXV.  The  Phrygians,  allied  indeed  to  tlic  Greeks,  yet  a  separate  and 
distinct  nation,  differed  from  their  neighbors  in  their  strong  disposition 
to  an  orgiastic  worship,  that  is,  a  worship  wliich  was  connected  with  a 
tumult  and  excitement  produced  by  loud  music  and  violent  bodily  move- 
ments, such  as  occurred  in  Greece  at  the  Bacchanahan  rejoicings ;  where, 

1  Pausan.y  ix.,  30,  5.  '  Smith's  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  148,  seqq. 

*  Smith's  Diet.  Bic^rr.,  s.  v.    Compare  Bemhardy,  Grundriss  d.  Griech.  Litt.,"^o\.  V^n  V* 
^w».  ^^^-  »  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  ip.  %. 
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however,  it  never,  as  in  Phrygia,  gave  its  character  to  every  variety  of 
divine  worship.  With  this  worship  was  connected  the  development  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  music,  especially  of  the  flute,  which  instrument  was  al- 
ways considered  in  Greece  to  possess  a  stimulating  and  passion-stirring 
force.  This,  in  the  Phrygian  tradition,  was  ascribed  to  the  demi-god 
Marsyas,*  who  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful opponent  of  Apollo,  to  his  disciple  Olympus,''  and,  lastly,  to  Hyagnis,' 
to  whom  also  the  composition  of  nomes  addressed  to  the  Phrygian  deities 
in  a  native  melody  was  attributed 

V.    ANCLENT    THRACIAN    MINSTRELS.* 

XXVI.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  accounts  of 
the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is  that  several  of  them,  especially  from 
the  second  of  the  three  classes  just  described,  are  called  Thracians.  It 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when  the  Thra- 
cians were  contemned  as  a  barbarian  race,  a  notion  should  have  sprung 
up  that  the  first  civilization  of  Greece  was  due  to  them ;  consequently, 
we  can  not  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  a  very 
early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus, 
Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  others,  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those  Edo- 
nians,  Odrysians,  and  Odomantians,  who,  in  the  historical  age,  occupied 
the  Thracian  territory,  and  who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  is,  one 
unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able  to  comprehend 
these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thracian  minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them 
a  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  civilization. 

XXVII.  AVhen  we  come,  however,  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pierian  a  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  south  of  Emathia  or  Macedonia.  In  other  words,  they  refer  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  country,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Macedonia,  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Li- 
bethra,  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the  tomb 
of  Orpheus.  The  ancient  poets,  moreover,  always  make  Pieria,  not 
Thrace,  the  native  place  of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin- 
guishes from  Pieria.  It  was  not  until  the  Pierians  were  pressed  in  their 
own  country  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymon  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus  mentions  the  castles 
of  the  Pierians  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.* 

XXVIII.  It  is,  however,  quite  conceivable  that,  in  early  times,  either 
on  account  of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north  was  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pierians  might,  in  Southern  Greece,  have 
been  called  Thracians.  These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian 

»  ApoUod.,  i.,  4,  2 ;  Diod.y  iii.,  58,  59.  a  Svid.y  s.  v.  'OAvfiiro?. 

^  /Vu/.,  2,  p.  1132,  F. ;  Anthol.  Pal.,  9,  266.  *  MWler,!.  c 

'  ^^TM/.,  vii.,  J 12. 
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race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their 
places,  rivers,  fountains,  &c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  largely  from  the 
neighboring  tribes.* 

XXIX.  These  same  Thracians  or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Doric  and  -^olic  migrations,  in  certain  districts  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis. 
That  they  had  dwelt  about  the  Boeotian  mountain  of  Helicon,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Thespiae  and  Ascra,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  historians,  as  well 
from  the  traditions  of  the  cities  as  from  the  agreement  of  many  names 
of  places  in  the  country  near  Olympus,  such  as  Libethrion,  Pimpleis,  Het- 
icon,  &c.     At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  moreover,  in  Phocis,  w£is  said  to 
have  been  situated  the  city  of  Daulis,  the  seat  of  the  Thracian  king  Te- 
reus,  who  is  known  by  his  connection  with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion, 
and  by  the  fable  of  the  metamorphosis  of  his  wife  Procne  into  a  nightin- 
gale.   From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  sufficiently  clear  that 
these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  dwelling  about  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a  Thracian  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  mythical  bards  of  Attica. 

XXX.  With  these  movements  of  the  Pierians  was  also  connected  the 
extension  of  the  temples  of  the  Muses  in  Greece,  who  alone  among  the 
gods  are  represented  by  the  ancient  poets  as  presiding  overj)oetry,  since 
Apollo,  in  strictness,  is  only  concerned  with  the  music  of  the  cithara. 
Homer  calls  the  Muses  the  Olympian;  in  Hesiod,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Theogony,  they  are  called  the  Heliconiany  although,  according  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Boeotian  poet,  they  were  born  at  Oljmnpus,  and  dwelt  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain,  where  Jove 
was  enthroned ;  whence  they  only  go  at  times  to  Helicon,  bathe  in  the 
Hippocrene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around  the  altar  of  Jove, 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  mountain  on  which  the  worship  of  the  Muses  originally  flourished 
was  also  represented  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry  as  the  common  abode 
of  the  gods,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  poets  of  this  region, 
the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  imagination  had  created  this  coun- 
cil of  the  gods,  and  had  distributed  and  arranged  its  parts. 

XXXI.  The  poetry  of  these  Pierian  minstrels,  moreover,  was  doubtless 
not  concerned  merely  with  the  gods,  but  contained  the  first  germs  of  the 
Epic  or  Heroic  style.  More  especially  should  Thamyris,  who  in  Homer 
is  called  a  Thracian,'  and  in  other  writers  a  son  of  Philammon'  (by  which 
the  neighborhood  of  Daulis  is  designated  as  his  abode),  be  considered  as 
an  Epic  poet,  although  some  hymns  were  ascribed  to  him  ;  for  in  the  ac- 
count of  Homer,  that  Thamyris,  while  going  from  one  prince  to  another, 
and  having  just  returned  from  Eurytus  of  (Echalia,  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyesight  and  his  power  of  singing  and  playing  on  the  cithara  by  the 
Muses,  with  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  contend,*  it  is  much  more  nat- 
ural to  understand  a  poet,  such  as  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  who  enter- 
tained kings  and  nobles  at  meals  by  the  narration  of  heroic  adventures, 

'  MUllfr,  Dorians,  vol.  I.,  p.  472,  488,  501.  »  II.,  U.,  b^,  seqq. 

'  A/>o//i?^.,  /.,  3,  3;  Pausan.,  ir.,  55,  4 ;  x.,  7.  2.  *  II.,  \\.,  »\,  teqq. 
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tjian  a  singer  devoted  to  the  pious  service  of  the  gods  and  the  celebrei.- 
tion  of  their  praises  in  hymns. 

These  remarks  lead  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  Epic  style  ot 
poetry,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  second  division  of  our  subject,  nameljr, 
the  Poetical  Period. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL   PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.* 


L  The  Second  or  Poetical  Period  of  Grecian  literature  extends,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  from  the  period  of  the  earliest  authenticated 
productions  of  poetical  genius,  or,  in  other  words,  from  Homer  and  the 
Homeric  poems,  down  to  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

n.  The  whole  poetical  literature  of  Greece  was  familiarly  classed  by 
the  native  critics  under  three  comprehensive  heads :  Epic^  Li/ric,  and 
Dramatic.  The  compositions  of  this  period,  however,  fall  strictly  under 
the  two  former  alone ;  the  Drama  being  yet  so  completely  in  its  infancy 
as  not  to  supply  materials  for  a  separate  subdivision. 

in.  The  term  Epic,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  denotes  what  is  narrated 
or  recited ;  Lyric,  what  is  sung  to  the  lyre.  This,  however,  like  some 
other  similar  distinctions,  invented  at  a  later  stage  of  the  arts  to  which 
they  apply,  will  be  found  defective  in  regard  to  the  origin  or  more  flour- 
ishing epochs  of  those  arts  Epic  poems  were,  during  the  earlier  and 
better  days  of  Greek  heroic  minstrelsy,  chanted  to  an  instrumental  ac- 
companiment little  less  habitually  than  lyric  odes.  The  epithet  lyric, 
thefefore,  might,  in  so  far,  appear  as  applicable  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
as  to  a  song  of  Sappho's  or  an  elegy  of  Mimnermus's.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  justified,  even  in  its  extension  to  this  early  period,  by  the 
more  artificial  nature  of  the  accompaniment,  and  the  more  vital  connec- 
tion between  the  music  and  the  words,  in  the  case  of  the  lyric  than  in 
that  of  the  epic  poems.  The  nice  distinction  of  terms  may  have  origina- 
ted about  the  period  when  Ijnric  composition  first  acquired  importance  as 
•a  branch  of  cultivated  literature  ;  epic  poetry  being  then  on  the  decline, 
and  the  practice  of  its  musical  recital  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

IV.  But  although,  in  point  of  origin,  these  two  branches  of  composi- 
tion may  be  classed  as  coeval,  yet  the  Epic  invariably  enjoys  a  priority 
of  cultivation  wherever  the  progress  of  letters,  as  in  Greece,  is  sponta- 
neous and  free  from  secondary  influence.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
more  direct  medium  through  which  it  appeals  to  the  sympathies;  the 
mass  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  being  more  interested  in  the  study  of  facts 
than  of  opinions,  in  listening  to  accounts  of  great  or  marvellous  adven- 
tures than  to  commentaries  on  the  admiration  of  which  they  may  be 
deserving. 


*  Mure,  Crit.  Hist., "vol.  \.,  p.  \ftft,  scqq. 
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V.  The  difference  of  the  mode,  too,  in  which  the  epic  and  lyric  styles 
are  embodied,  corresponds  to  that  of  their  characters.  In  the  epic,  an 
exclusive  preference  is  given  to  prolonged  metrical  forms  in  harmony 
with  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The  lyric,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
a  greater  subdivision  and  a  more  varied  combination  of  numbers,  adapted 
to  its  more  lively  and  versatile  expression  of  thought  or  feeling.* 

VI.  Under  these  two  general  heads  of  Epic  and  Lyric  have  been  here 
comprised  various  works  but  partially  marked  by  the  proper  features  on 
which  the  distinction  just  drawn  depends,  and  which  might,  therefore, 
appear,  in  a  more  accurate  classification,  to  require  a  separate  allotment. 
To  the  Epic  head,  for  example,  have  been  referred  the  "Works  and 
Days"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  so-called  Homeric  Hymns.     The  former  poem, 
in  a  more  artificial  age  of  literature,  would  be  assigned  to  the  Didactic 
rather  than  the  Epic  style.    At  the  period,  however,  in  which  this  dis- 
tinction of  terms  takes  its  origin,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  flourishing  ages  of  Grecian  art,  the  phrase  Epic  familiarly  denotes 
any  descriptive  or  narrative  work,  any  thing  told  or  recited,  as  distinct 
fi-om  what  is  sung  or  dramatically  represented.    The  Homeric  H3rmns, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  seem,  both  in  right  of  their  title  and  their  sub- 
ject, to  belong  to  the  L3rric  order.    The  epic  character,  however,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  really  predominates  in  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
warrant  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

Vn.  From  deference  to  a  parallel  law  of  custom,  various  works  have 
been  embraced  in  the  Lyric  division  of  the  subject  which,  on  a  more 
subtle  principle  of  distinction,  might  appear  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  Epic.  The  Elegiac  measure,  for  example,  though,  in  its  origin  and 
early  use,  familiarly  ranked  as  lyric,  was  frequently  employed  in  narra- 
tive or  didactic  poems  of  considerable  compass.  It  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  one  style  and  the  other, 
being  compounded  of  purely  dactylic  elements,  with  such  modification  as 
was  requisite  to  adapt  the  old  heroic  hexameter  to  compositions  of  a 
more  fugitive  nature.  The  Iambic  trimeter,  on  the  other  hand,  appro- 
priated, during  its  earlier  stages  of  cultivation,  to  the  same  class  of  poems 
as  the  elegy,  and,  like  it,  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  lyric 
poetry,  possesses  epic  qualities  only  inferior  to  the  hexameter.* 

VIII.  Upon  the  above  general  data,  therefore,  the  whole  poetic  Greek 
literature  of  this  period  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

First.  Epic  CompositioTiy  comprising,  in  addition  to  heroic  poems  prop- 
erly so  called,  every  work  in  hexameter  verse  possessing  reasonable 
claims  to  date  prior  to  the  period  of  the  Persian  war. 

Second.  Lyric  Composition^  comprising  every  poetical  work  not  em- 
bodied in  hexameter  verse,  and,  by  consequence,  the  whole  elegiac  and 
iambic,  in  addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetry  of  the  period. 
Each  class  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  treatment. 

»  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  172.  ^  Id.  ib.,  vol.  i..  p.  174. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  FERIOD— continued. 

HOMER. 

I.    PERSONAL    HISTORY    OF    HOMBR.^ 

I.  The  various  dates  assigned  to  Homer's  age  oflTer  no  less  a  diversity 
than  500  years,  namely,  from  B.C.  1184  to  B.C.  684.  Crates  and  Era- 
tosthenes state  that  he  lived  within  the  first  century  after  the  Trojan 
war ;  Aristotle  and  Aristarchus  make  him  a  contemporary  of  the  Ionian 
migration,  140  years  after  the  war ;  the  chronologist  Apollodorus  gives 
the  year  240,  Porphyrins  275,  the  Parian  Marble  277,  Herodotus  400  after 
that  event ;  and  Theopompus  even  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Gyges, 
king  of  Lydia.*  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  events  he  celebrated 
took  place  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  time,  because,  as  observed 
by  Velleius  Paterculus,  he  represents  men  in  his  age  as  far  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  heroes  whom  he  celebrates. 

II.  The  place  of  Homer's  birth  was  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
even  among  the  Greeks.  Seven  cities  are  enumerated  as  contending  for 
this  honor  in  the  following  distich : 

cflTcL  noXjett  iJMpvavTO  cro^v  Sia  pl^av  'Ofiripov, 
S/uivpva,  X(OS,  KoJixxJMov,  'Idcuoj,  IIvAos,  'Apyos,  *A6^vat. 

But,  in  fact,  there  were  more  than  seven  cities  which  claimed  Homer 
for  their  countryman ;  for  if  we  number  all  those  that  we  find  mentioned 
in  different  passages  of  ancient  writers,  we  have  seventeen  or  nineteen 
mentioned  as  his  birth-place.  The  claims,  however,  of  most  of  them  are 
so  suspicious  and  feeble,  that  they  easily  vanish  before  a  closer  examin- 
ation. 

III.  AthenSf  for  instance,  alleged  that  she  was  the  metropolis  or  parent 
city  of  Smyrna,  and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  number  Homer  among  her 
citizens;'  and  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  the  Alexandrine  critic,  which 
admitted  her  claim,  was  probably  qualified  with  the  same  explanation. 
Even  Chios  can  not  establish  its  right  to  be  considered  £ls  the  original 
source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although  the  claims  of  this  island  are  sup- 
ported by  the  high  authority  of  Simonides.  It  is  true  that  in  Chios  lived 
the  race  of  the  HomeridcB.  These,  however,  were  not  a  family,  but  mere- 
ly a  society  of  persons  who  followed  the  same  art,  and  therefore  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods,  and  who  placed  at  their  head  a  bard-hero,  from 
whom  they  derived  their  name.  A  member  of  this  body  of  Homeridse 
was  probably  the  "blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  H3rmn  to  Apollo,  re- 
lates of  himself  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios,  and  whom  even  Thu- 
cydides  erroneously  took  for  Homer  himself. 

>  Ihne  (Smith's  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  Homerus),  p.  500.    Compare  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  175,  teg.  8  Nitzsch,  Melet.  de  Histtor.  Ham.,  fasc.  u.,  p.  1  \  De  Hist.  Hom.^  p.  78. 

•'  Mekker,  Jnficd.  Gr..  vol.  ii„  p.  768. 
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IV.  The  best  claim  seems  to  have  been  advanced  by  Smyrna,  and  the 
opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Smymaean  appears  to  have  been  the  prevalent 
one  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Greece.  It  is  also  adopted  by  the  gener- 
ality of  modem  scholars.^ 

y.  Smyrna  was  fomided  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Ephesns,  or  from 
an  Ephesian  village  called  Smyrna.    These  lonians  were  followed,  and 
afterward  expelled,  by  ^olians  firom  Cyme.    The  expelled  lonians  fled 
to  Colophon,  and  Smyrna  thus  became  JEohc.    Subsequently,  however, 
the  Colophonians  drove  out  the  j£olians  from  Smyrna,  which  from  hence- 
forth was  a  purely  Ionic  city.    Now  the  .£olians  were  originally  in  pos- 
session of  the  traditions  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  their  ancestors  had 
waged,  and  in  which  no  lonians  had  taken  part.*    It  has  been  supposed, 
therefore,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  probability,  that  Homer,  himself 
an  Ionian,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  which  went  trom  Epbe- 
soB  to  &nyma,  received  these  traditions  from  the  JEo^an  ccdonists  who 
came  to  Smyrna  after  the  lonians  had  settled  there,  and  who  subsequent- 
ly, as  above  remarked,  expelled  them  from  thai  city;  and  hence,  too, 
perhaps  we  may  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Homeric  dialect,  which 
is  diflTerent  from  the  pure  Ionic,  and  contains  a  large  mixture  of  .£olic 
elements. 

VI.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  time  of  Homer  would 
fan  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration  to  Asia ;  and  with  this 
the  best  testimonies  of  antiquity  agree. 

yn.  The  parentage  also  of  Homer  is  involved  in  doubt.  According  to 
the  writer  of  the  life  of  Homer,  falsely  attributed  to  Herodotus,*  the 
name  of  the  poet's  mother  was  Critheis,  and  he  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meles,  near  Smjnma,  from  which  circumstance  his  parent  gave  him 
the  name  of  Mdesigents  (McXir4n7ci>^f).  The  bard,  according  to  this  same 
authority,  was  of  illegitimate  origin.  These  and  various  other  particu- 
lars that  are  related  of  him  by  the  writer  of  the  life  in  question  are  equal- 
ly unworthy  of  belief.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  informed  that  Critheis 
subsequently  married  Fhemius,  a  schoohnaster  of  Smyrna,  and  that,  on 
the  death  of  his  step-&ther.  Homer  succeeded  him  in  his  school,  and 
became  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  He  subsequently  travelled  in  many 
countries,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  became  afliicted  with  total 
blindness.  Finally,  he  settled  at  Chios,  where  he  acquired  great  wealth 
by  reciting  his  poems.  He  died  at  the  island  of  los,  while  on  a  voyage 
to  Athens. 

Vni.  Whatever  credit,  however,  we  may  refuse  to  these  details,  it 
certainly  would  appear  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  that  Homer  had  actu- 
ally travelled  much,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  visited 
and  accurately  observed  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece. 
IX.  As  to  the  blindness  of  Homer,  no  one  need  extend  to  this  part  of 


1  Wefcfcer,  EpiBch.  Cycbu,  vol.  i.,  p.  153 ;  MnUer,  Hut.  Or.  LU.,  p.  41,  »eqq. 

>  MiOer,  JEgmet.y  p.  25  ;  Orcham.^  p.  307. 

>  There  are  many  Utcs  of  Homer,  all  of  wUcb,  whatever  truth  is  mixed  np  with  tbeut, 
dehre  iheir  materials  Oram  early  legendary  biatory.    Two  of  tiMM  aie  attnbxHM  XoVlnr 

tarcA.     Tbe  oae  aaeribed  to  Herodotna.  bowerer,  is  by  fhr  tlie  wom,  clTeVBHltwnlVli. 
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the  story  a  moment's  credence.  The  character  of  his  compositions,  as 
has  been  correctly  remarked,  seems  rather  to  suppose  him  all  eye  than 
destitute  of  sight ;  and  if  they  were  even  framed  during  his  blindness, 
they  form  a  glorious  proof  of  the  vivid  power  of  the  imagination,  more 
than  supplying  the  want  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  not  merely  throwing  a 
variety  of  its  own  tints  over  the  objects  of  nature,  but  presenting  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  clearer  hght  than  could  be  shed  over  them  by  one  whose 
powers  of  immediate  vision  were  perfectly  free  from  blemish.^ 

X.  The  name  of  Homer  {"Oftvipos)  is  supposed  by  many  not  to  have  been 
the  poet's  original  appellation,  but  to  have  been  given  to  him  to  denote 
some  quality  of  his  mind  or  incident  of  his  life.  Etymology  has,  there- 
fore, been  employed  to  develop  its  meaning,  in  the  hope  that  some  hght 
might  thus  be  thrown  upon  his  history.  In  the  life  falsely  ascribed  to 
Herodotus,  he  is  said  to  have  been  called  Homer  {"Ofiripos)  from  his  blind- 
ness, the  term  Sfiripost  in  the  Cumean  disdect,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Attic  rxMi>\6s.  According  to  others,  he  was  so  named  from  Sfjcnpos,  *■*  a 
hostage,"  having  been  delivered  in  that  character  in  a  war  between 
Smyrna  and  Chios.  The  derivation  which  favors  the  theory  of  Wolf  (to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer)  is  from  6/aoO,  "together,"  and  Upw,  "to 
fit."  This  etjnnology  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  poet  as 
Homer  never  had  any  real  existence,  but  that  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey  are 
merely  coUections  of  rhapsodies  or  layis  by  different  bards,  united  into 
two  large  poems. 

II.    PRODUCTIONS     OF    HOMER." 

XI.  This  Homer,  then  (of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  know 
so  little),  was  the  one  who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse.  Be- 
fore his  time,  in  general,  only  single  actions  and  adventures  were  cele- 
brated in  short  lays,  such  as,  in  later  times,  were  produced  by  several 
poets  of  the  school  of  Hesiod.  Occasionally,  if  it  was  desired,  a  longer 
series  of  adventures  of  the  same  hero  was  formed  from  these,  but  they 
always  remained  a  collection  of  independent  poems  on  the  same  subject, 
and  never  attained  to  that  unity  of  character  and  composition  which  con- 
stitutes one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon,  therefore,  which 
could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression,  when  a  Homer  selected 
a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition,  which  had  in  itself  the  means  of  awak- 
ening a  lively  interest,  and  of  satisfying  the  mind ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development  that  the  principal  personages 
could  be  represented  as  acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  char- 
acter, without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action  of  the  poem. 

XII.  One  legendary  subject  of  this  extent  and  interest  Homer  found 
in  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  another  in  the  return  of  Ulysses ;  the  first 
producing  the  Iliad,  and  the  second  the  Odyssey. 

ILIAD.— SKETCH  OF  THE    P0BM.3 

XIII.  The  niad  ('IA.t<£y,  scU.  volriffis),  or  Poem  of  Troy,  consists  of  24 


1  Tal/ourdf  Early  Greek  Poetry,  p.  36.  a  IfiUter,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  47.  setjq. 

>  Mure  J  Crit.  Hiat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  908,  ae^. 
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books,  and  contains,  strictly  speaking,  a  simple  eiHsode  of  the  Trojan 
irar.  The  poet  sings  of  the  events  which  took  place  during  the  compass 
of  fifty-one  days,  from  the  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  to 
the  obsequies  of  Hector. 

XIV.  From  the  notices  interspersed  throughout  the  poem,' it  appears 
tliat  the  first  nine  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy  had  passed  without  any 
event  of  a  decisive  character.  After  a  vigorous  attempt  to  frustrate  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans,  unable  to  cope  with  them  in  the  field, 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where,  by  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  they  baffled  every  assault  of  the  enemy.*  The  Greeks 
naturally  shaped  their  tactics  by  those  of  the  besieged,  and,  in  order  to 
wear  out  their  resources,  occupied  themselves  in  ravaging  the  country, 
and  reducing  other  cities  of  the  hostile  confederacy.* 

XV.  In  the  tenth  year,  however,  events  occurred  to  alter  the  Trojan 
policy.  Dissensions  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  hero  on 
whose  valor  the  Greeks  mainly  rehed  for  success,  caused  the  secession 
of  the  latter.  In  proportion  as  this  event  tended  to  discourage  the  one 
party,  already  somewhat  disheartened  by  a  long  and  unprofitable  warfare, 
it  revived  the  hopes  of  the  other.  The  city  was  at  this  epoch  crowded 
with  Asiatic  auxiliaries,  who,  however  valuable  their  services,  pressed 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  Priam,'  and  rendered  some  desperate  effort 
the  more  indispensable. 

XVI.  Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  obviously  marked  out  this 
as  the  moment  for  a  bold  attack  on  the  invaders.  The  quarrel,  therefore, 
between  the  chiefs,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  a  change  in  the  languid 
character  of  the  war,  and  of  a  series  of  fierce  engagements,  involving  the 
death  of  Hector,  the  main  bulwark  of  his  country,  but,  above  all,  from 
the  fine  field  it  afiforded  for  developing  the  character  of  Achilles,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  lUad,  could  not  fail  to  offer  itself  to  the  genius  of  Homer 
as  the  centre  or  pivot  of  action  in  any  poem  founded  on  the  siege  of  Troy. 

XVII.  Nor  does  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  events  mark  out  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design  less  clearly  than  its  commencement.  From  the 
quarrel  of  the  heroes  down  to  the  restoration  of  Hector's  body,  the  whole 
series  of  occurrences  follow  each  other  by  a  constant  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Achilles  depend  the  unwonted  boldness 
and  success  of  the  Trojans.  The  disasters  of  the  Greeks  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  Patroclus,  whose  successful  mediation  with  Achilles  leads  to  his 
own  death  by  the  hand  of  Hector.  Grief,  anger,  and  remorse  procure 
the  immediate  restoration  of  Achilles  to  the  field,  and  the  infliction  of 
death  on  the  destroyer  of  his  friend.  The  duties  of  friendship  and  of 
reUgion  indispensably  require  a  performance  of  the  last  honors  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  fallen  warriors,  and  with  this  the  poem  concludes. 

ODYSSEY.— SKETCH   OF   THE    POEM.* 

XVni.  The  Odyssey  (*08<J<r<reta,  scil.  iroiri<ris)y  also  in  24  books,  recounts 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses  (*08u<r<r€<)y)  returning  to  his  island  home  from 

'  yz,  nJi.,  5,  Ac.  a  /rf.,  ix.,  328. 

'  Id.,  //.,  130;  xYiL,  220;  xrfiL,  288,  seqq.  *  JJfftttcr,  mn.  Gr.  Lit.,  \>.  W ,  seqq. 
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Troy.  It  is  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Iliad,  a  poem  possessing  a  unity 
of  subject ;  nor  can  any  one  of  its  chief  parts  be  removed  without  leav- 
ing a  chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it  differs  from 
the  niad  in  being  composed  on  a  more  artificial  and  more  complicated  ^IdSL 
This  is  thS  case,  partly  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  half,  up  to  the 
sixteenth  book,  two  main  actions  are  carried  on  side  by  side ;  partly  be- 
cause the  action,  which  passes  within  the  compass  of  the  poem,  and,  as 
it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended  by  means  of  an  episodicd 
narration,  by  which  the  chief  action  itself  is  made  distinct  and  complete, 
and  the  most  marvellous  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  transferred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  inventive  hero  himself. 

XIX-  The  subject  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  from  a  land 
lying  beyond  the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home  m- 
vaded  by  bands  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of  his  wife  and 
to  kill  his  son.  Hence  the  Odyssey  begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the 
hero  is  considered  to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,^ 
at  the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  point  of  the  sea,  where  the  nymph  Calyp- 
so (KaXi4<i)  "  the  concealer")  has  kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for 
seven  years.  Thence  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his  mis- 
fortunes, passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for  him  by  his  implacable 
enemy,  Neptune,  he  gains  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  a  careless,  peace- 
able, and  efieminate  nation  on  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  whom  war  is 
only  known  by  means  of  poetiy . 

XX.  Borne  by  a  marvellous  Phaeacian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleep- 
ing ;  here  he  is  entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eumaeus,  and  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  his  own  house  as  a  beggar,  he  is  there  made  to 
suffer  the  harshest  treatment  from  the  suitors,  in  order  that  he  may  after- 
ward appear  with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger. 

XXI.  With  this  simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied,  and  we 
should  even  in  this  foimi,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  extent,  have  placed 
the  poem  almost  on  an  equality  with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Odyssey  in  its  complete  form  has  interwoven  a  second 
stoiy,  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  richeY  and  more  complete; 
although,  indeed,  from  the  union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have 
been  produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind,  could  scarcely  be 
avoided  *,  for,  while  the  poet  represents  the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by 
Minerva,  coming  forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  courage,  and  call- 
ing the  suitors  to  account  before  the  people,  and  then  afterward  describes 
him  as  travelling  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  obtain  information  of  his  lost  Ei- 
ther, he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  anarchical  condition,  and  of 
the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  state  of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes, 
which  produces  the  finest  contrast,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepares  Telem- 
achus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work  of  vengeance,  which  by 
this  means  becomes  more  probable.^ 

1  'Oyvyia,  from  'Oytryi)9,  who  was  originally  a  deity  of  the  watery  expanse  which  coy- 
trad  all  things.  3  MiUler,  L  c. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— continued. 

HOMERIC    CONTROVERSY.* 

I.  The  whole  of  antiquity  unanimously  viewed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey as  the  productions  of  a  certain  individual  called  Homer.  No  doubt 
of  this  fact  even  entered  the  mind  of  any  of  the  ancients ;  and  even  a 
large  number  of  other  poems  were  attributed  to  the  same  author.  This 
opinion  continued  unshaken  down  to  the  year  1795  of  our  era,  when  Wdf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
niad  and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  in- 
dependent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of  the  heroes,  and  that 
these  lays  were /or  the  first  time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  tjnrant  of  Athens. 

II.  This  opinion,  however,  startling  and  paradoxical  as  it  seemed,  was 
not  entirely  new.  Casaubon  had  already  doubted  the  common  behef  re- 
specting Homer,  and  the  great  Bentley  had  said  expressly  that  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies.  These  loose  songs  were  not  col- 
lected together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till  about  500  years  after."* 
Some  French  writers,  Perault  and  Hedelin,  and  the  Italian  Vico,  had 
made  similar  conjectures,  but  all  these  were  forgotten,  and  overborne  by 
the  common  and  general  opinion,  and  the  more  easily,  since  tUcav  bold 
conjectures  had  been  thrown  out  almost  at  hazard,  and  without  sound  ar- 
guments to  support  them. 

III.  When,  therefore,  Wolf's  Prolegomena  appeared,  the  whole  Uterary 
world  W21S  startled  by  the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  positions,  and  great 
opposition  was,  of  course,  excited.  The  publication  of  his  work  took 
place  during  a  crisis  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  destinies 
of  Europe.  A  bold  spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  was  then  abroad,  the  valu- 
able effects  of  wJiich,  in  exploding  error  and  prejudice,  have  been  too 
often  counterbalanced  by  the  spread  of  groundless  or  mischievous  innova- 
tion. Wolf  himself  professed  the  scope  of  his  argument  to  be  rather  to 
subvert  the  ancient  fabric  of  opinion,  than  to  erect  any  solid  edifice  in  its 
place.  The  result,  however,  has  not  fully  justified  the  accuracy  of  the 
figure  ;  for,  while  no  one  has  to  this  day  been  able  to  reftite  some  of  the 
principal  arguments  of  the  great  critic,  and  to  re-establish  fully  the  old 
opinion  which  he  overthrew,  yet  his  views  have  been  materially  modified 
by  protracted  discussions,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  way  of 
thinking  has  been  revived. 

IV.  We  will  first  state  Wolf's  principal  arguments,  and  the  chief  ob- 
jections of  his  opponents,  and  will  then  endeavor  to  discover  the  most 
probable  result  of  all  these  inquiries.  

'  Zihif  (Smith*s  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  Homerus),  p.  501,  ttqq, 
'  Letter  by  PkUeleuthmu  Lipsiemiis^  ^  7. 
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In  1770,  Wood  published  a  book  On  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer ^^  in 
which  he  mooted  the  question  whether  the  Homeric  poems  had  originally 
been  writteii  or  not.  This  idea  was  caught  up  by  Wolf,  and  proved  the 
foundation  of  all  his  inquiries.  But  the  most  important  assistance  which 
he  obtained  was  from  the  discovery  and  pubUcation  by  Villoison,  in  1788, 
of  the  famous  Venetian  scholia  on  Homer.  These  valuable  schoUa,  in 
giving  us  some  insight  into  the  studies  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  fur- 
nished materisds  and  an  historic2d  bzisis  for  Wolf's  inquiries. 

wolf's  first  ABGUMENT.3 

Y.  The  point  from  which  Wolf  started  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  idea 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originally  not  written.  To  prove  this,  he 
enters  into  a  minute  and  accurate  discussion  concerning  the  2ige  of  the 
art  of  writing.  He  sets  aside  as  groundless  fables  the  traditions  which 
ascribed  the  invention  or  introduction  of  this  art  to  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  or  PalEimedes.  Then,  allowing  that  letters  were  known 
in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  he  justly  insists  upon  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  the  knowledge  of  the  letters  and  their  general  use 
for  works  of  literature.  Writing  is  first  appUed  to  public  monuments,  in- 
scriptions, and  religious  purposes,  centuries  before  it  is  employed  for  the 
conmion  purposes  of  social  life.  This  is  still  more  certain  to  be  the  case 
when  the  common  ordinary  materijds  for  writing  are  wanting,  as  they 
were  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Wood,  lead,  brass,  and  stone  are  not 
proper  materials  for  writing  down  poems  consisting  of  24  books.  Even 
hides,  which  were  used  by  the  lonians,  seem  too  clumsy  for  this  purpose, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  know  when  they  were  first  in  use. 

VI.  It  was  not,  according  to  Wolf,  before  the  sixth  century  B.C.  that 
papyrus  became  eeisily  accessible  to  the  Greeks,  through  King  Amasis, 
who  first  opened  Egypt  to  Greek  traders.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were 
not  committed  to  writing ;  those  of  Zaleucus,  among  the  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  in  the  29th  Olympiad,  or  664  B.C.,  are  particularly  recorded  as  the 
first  laws  that  were  ever  written  down.'  The  laws  of  Solon,  seventy 
years  later,  were  written  on  wood,  and  after  the  fashion  called  fiovarpo- 

VII.  Wolf  allows  that  all  these  considerations  do  not  prove  that  no  use 
at  all  was  made  of  the  art  of  writing  as  early  as  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  B.C.,  which  would  be  particularly  improbable  in  the  case  of  the 
lyric  poets,  such  as  Archilochus,  Alcman,  Pisander,  and  Arion,  but  that 
before  the  time  of  the  seven  sages,  that  is,  the  time  when  prose  writing 
first  originated,  the  art  was  not  so  common  that  we  can  suppose  it  to 
have  been  employed  for  such  extensive  works  as  the  poems  of  Homer. 
Wolf  refers,  in  support  of  his  position,  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,*  and 
to  a  scholiast  cited  by  Villoison  in  his  Anecdota.* 


1  "  An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Horner,'^  &c.    Lond.,  1775,  4to. 

•  Ihne,  p.  501.  3  Scymn.  Perieg.,  313 ;  Strab.,  vi.,  p.  259. 

*  C.  Apion.,  i.,  2  :  'Oyj/k  koX  /uidAis  eyvcurav  ot  'EAArji/es  ^variv  ypofifxaTtav. . .  .  Kai  4>aATiv 
ov5«  TovTOi/ (i.  e.f'Ofitfpoy)  iv  ypafifioxn  -njv  avrov  Trot-i)<r«.v  KaTaLXkiTelv,aXXa^(.a\kv^\iAvco- 

o/uei^y  ex  rutv  ^a-fidrunf  varepov  ovi^red^vou.       *  Schol.  ap.  VUlois.,  Anccd. GT.,V:\,,^.\«i.. 
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yiU.  Bat  Wolf  draws  still  more  conTincing  proofs  from  the  poems 

tbemselves.    In  the  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad  (y.  176),  the  Grecian  heroes 

decide  by  lot  who  is  to  fight  with  Hector.    The  lots  are  marked  by  each 

respective  hero,  and  are  all  thrown  into  a  helmet,  which  is  shaken  ontil 

one  lot  is  jerked  out.    This  is  handed  round  by  the  herald  till  it  reaches 

Ajax,  who  recognizes  the  mark  he  had  made  on  it  as  his  own.    If  this 

mark  had  been  any  thing  like  writing,  the  herald  would  have  read  it  at 

once,  and  not  have  handed  it  round.    Again,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad 

{V.  168,  seqq.)  we  have  the  story  of  Belleroi^on,  whom  Prcetus  sends  to 

Lycia, 

ypdilf as  ev  wivoKi  vrvKTtf  OviiM^BofM,  voAAa,    . 
Sii^cu  ^  riviaytt  y  v€vB€pff,  o^'  aroAoiTO. 

Wolf  here  shows  that  (riifunu  Kirypd  are  a  kind  of  conventional  marks, 
and  not  letters,  and  that  this  story  is  far  from  proving  the  existence  of 
writing. 

IX.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer,  indeed,  remarks  Wolf,  every  thing 
is  calculated  to  be  heard,  nothing  to  be  read.  Not  a  single  epitaph,  nor 
any  other  inscription,  is  mentioned ;  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  are  rode 
mounds ;  coins  are  unknown.  In  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  (v.  163, 
seqq.)  an  overseer  of  a  ship  is  mentioned,  who,  instead  of  having  a  list  of 
the  cargo,  must  remember  it ;  he  is  ^6prov  fiyiiitw¥.  All  this  seems  to 
prove,  according  to  Wolf,  without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  could 
not  have  been  common  at  the  time  when  the  poems  were  composed. 

▲  ICSWBS    TO    wolf's    FIKST    ASOUMBMT,  WITH    BBMABK8. 

X.  Among  the  opponents  of  Wolf,  there  is  none  superior  to  Nitzsch  in 
zeal,  perseverance,  learning,  and  acuteness.  He  wrote  a  series  of  mono* 
graphics^  to  refute  Wolf  and  his  supporters,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
toward  establishing  a  sohd  and  well-founded  view  of  this  comphcated 
question.  Next  to  Nitzsch  may  be  mentioned  Kreuser,  Clinton,  and 
Thirlwall. 

XI.  Nitzsch  opposes  Wolf's  conclusions  concerning  the  later  date  of 
written  documents.  He  denies  that  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  trans- 
mitted by  oral  tradition  alone,  and  were  for  this  purpose  set  to  music  by 
Terpander  and  Thaletas,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch.* The  Spartan  v6iioi^  which  those  two  musicians  are  said  to  have 
composed,  Nitzsch  declares  to  have  been  hynms,  and  not  laws,  although 
Strabo  caUs  Thaletas  a  voyMeeruchs  k^p  (by  a  mistake,  as  Nitzsch  ventures 
to  say !).  Clinton  also  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unnecessary 
provision  for  Lycurgus  to  have  enacted  that  his  laws  should  not  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  if  writing  had  not  been  practiced. 

XU.  In  ansiver  to  Strabo's  statement,  as  quoted  by  Wolf,  that  the 
Epizephyrian  Locrians  were  the  first  Greek  people  that  received  a  code 

»  Quaution.  Homeric.  Speeim.,  i.,  1824 ;  IndagcmdoB  per  Odyas.  InterpoUUionis  Praparor 
tio,  1828;  De  Nut.  Homeri,  tamcie.  L,  1890;  De  ArisUOeU  contra  WolfiamM,  IS31 ;  Potm 
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of  written  laws,  NHzsch  gives  a  different  explanation  of  Strabo's  mean- 
ing, and  maintains  that  the  point  in  which  the  novelty  eonasted  was,  not 
that  the  laws  were  reduced  to  writing,  but  that  the  discretion. of  the  Lo- 
crian  magistrates  was  limited  by  a  penal  code. 

XIII.  To  Wolf's  argument,  drawn  from  Bellerophon's  tHitwra  \vypd,  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given,  though  this  has  been  attempted 
by  Nitzsch,  Kreuser,  Thirlwall,  and  many  others.  Writing  materials, 
however,  were,  according  to  Nitzsch,  not  wanting  at  a  very  early  period. 
He  maintains  that  wooden  tablets  and  the  hides  {5up04pai)  of  the  lonians 
were  employed,  and  that  even  papyrus  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks 
long  before  the  time  of  Amasis,  and  was  brought  into  Greece  by  Phceni- 
cian  merchants.  Amasis,  according  to  Nitzsch,  only  rendered  the  use 
of  papjrrus  more  general  (sixth  century  B.C),  whereas  previously  its  use 
had  been  confined  to  a  few. 

XTV.  Thus  Nitzsch  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  writing  was  common 
in  Greece  full  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  which  Wolf  had  sup- 
posed, namely,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  (eighth  century  B.C.), 
and  that  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  conmiitted  to 
writing.  Even  if  this  is  granted,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
poems  were  also  composed  at  that  time.  Nitzsch  can  not  prove  that  the 
age  of  Homer  was  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  The  best  authorities 
place  Homer  much  earher,  so  that  we  again  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  and  handed  down  for  a  long  time 
without  the  assistance  of  writing.  In  fact,  this  point  seems  indisputable. 
The  nature  of  the  Homeric  language  is  alone  a  sufficient  argument,  but 
into  this  consideration  Nitzsch  never  entered.*  The  Homeric  dialect 
could  never  have  attained  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  render  it 
80  well  adapted  to  versification — ^that  variety  of  longer  and  shorter  forms, 
which  existed  together — ^that  freedom  in  contracting  and  resolving  vow- 
els, and  of  forming  the  contractions  into  two  syllables — if  the  practice  of 
writing  had  at  that  time  exercised  the  power,  which  it  naturally  possesses, 
of  fixing  the  forms  of  a  language.* 

XV.  Moreover,  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  let- 
ter caUed  the  digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch  that 
the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible  change. 
At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the  digamma  was  an 
effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the  structure  of  the  verse ;  at 
the  time,  however,  when  they  were  committed  to  writing,  it  had  ceased 
to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a  place  in  any  of  the  manu- 
scripts, insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine  critics,  though  they  knew  of  its 
existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho,  never  recog- 
nized it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and  the  various  perplexities  of  metre, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  gram- 
matical stratagems ;  but  the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  cu- 
rious,  and  is  rendered  intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad 

'  ffermatmj  Opuse.y  vi.,  1, 75 ;  Giese,  d.  iEol.  Dialect.,'^. \^. 
a  JliitUer,  Bist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  38. 
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aod  Odyssey  belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice, 

and  the  ear  exclusively.^ 

XVI.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  admit  Wolfs  first  position,  that  the 
Homeric  poems  were  origmally  not  committed  to  writing.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  these  premises, 
regarding  them,  for  convenience*  sake,  as  so  many  successive  arguments. 

wolf's  second  abqument,  with  an  answeb  to  the  same. 

XVn.  However  great  the  genius  of  Homer  may  have  been,  says  Wolf, 
it  is  quite  incredible  that,  without  the  assistance  of  writing,  he  could  have 
conceived  in  his  mind  and  executed  such  extensive  works. 

XVIII.  But  it  is  diflScult  to  determine,  as  Muller  remarks  in  reply  to  this 
argument,*  how  many  thousand  verses  a  person  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  might  produce 
in  a  year,  and  confide  to  the  faithful  memory  of  disciples  devoted  to  their 
master  and  his  art.  We  have  instances  of  modern  poets  who  have  com- 
posed long  poems  without  writing  down  a  single  syllable,  and  have  pre- 
served them  faithfully  in  their  memory,  before  conmiitting  them  to  writ- 
ing. And  how  much  more  easily  could  this  have  been  done  in  the  time 
anterior  to  the  use  of  writing,  when  all  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
had  to  dispense  with  this  artificial  assistance,  were  powerfully  developed, 
trained,  and  exercised. 

XIX.  Again,  we  must  not  look  upon  the  old  bards  as  amateurs^  who 
amused  themselves  in  leisure  hours  with  poeticsd  compositions,  as  is  the 
fashion  nowadays.  Composition  was  their  profession.  All  their  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  this  one  point,  in  which  and  for  which  they  lived. 
Their  composition  was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  their  having  no  occasion 
to  invent  complicated  plots  and  wonderfiil  stories ;  the  simple  traditions, 
on  which  they  founded  their  songs,  were  handed  down  to  them  in  a  form 
already  adapted  to  poetical  purposes.  If  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was  no  easy  task,  we 
must  attribute  some  superiority  to  the  genius  of  Homer,  which  caused  his 
name  and  his  works  to  acquire  eternal  glory,  and  covered  all  his  innumer- 
able predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  followers  with  oblivion.' 

wolf's  third  aboument,  with  an  answeb  to  the  same. 

XX.  Wolfs  third  argument,  or  second  deduction  from  his  main  prem- 
ises, is  of  more  weight  and  importance.  When  people  neither  wrote  nor 
read,  the  only  way  of  publishing  poems  was  by  oral  recitation.  The  bards, 
therefore,  of  the  Heroic  Age,  as  we  see  from  Homer  himself,  used  to  en- 
tertain their  hearers  at  banquets,  festivals,  and  on  similar  occasions.  At 
such  times  they  certainly  could  not  recite  more  than  one  or  two  rhap- 
sodies or  books.  Now  Wolf  asks  what  could  have  induced  any  one  to 
compose  a  poem  of  such  a  length  that  it  could  not  be  heard  all  at  once. 

XXI.  To  refute  this  argument,  the  opponents  of  Wolf  were  obliged  to 
seek  for  occasions  which  afforded  at  least  a  possibility  of  reciting  tha 

'  f7rff/^,  Bist.  of  Greece,  vol.  ft.,  p.  I'Jff,  seq.  »  ifilHcr,  Hiat.  Gr.  Lit.,^.tftx 

•^  /Ane,  p.  502. 
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whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Banquets  and  small  festivals  were  not 
sufficient ;  but  there  were  musical  contests  {ayav€s)f  connected  with  great 
national  festivals,  at  which  thousands  assembled,  anxious  to  hear  and  pa- 
tient to  listen.  If,  says  Muller,^  the  Athenians  could  at  one  festival  hear 
in  succession  nine  tragedies,  three  satyric  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies, 
without  ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  this  enjoyment 
over  the  whole  year/ why  should  not  the  Greeks  of  earlier  times  have  been 
able  to  listen  to  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  perhaps  other  poems, 
at  the  same  festival.  Such  occasions,  we  know,  did  occur  at  the  Pan- 
ionian  festival,  where  poetical  contests  of  the  bards  were  held ;  at  Sicyon, 
during  the  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  in  the  time  of  Clisthenes ;  and  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  Greece. * 

XXII.  Besides,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  that  each  of  these 
poems  was  composed  with  a  unity  of  subject  and  design,  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  parts  or  episodes  might  have  been  recited  separately ;  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  story,  should  be  so 
well  kuowTi,  from  familiarity  with  it,  that  the  hearers  could  delight  in  the 
recitation  of  a  part,  and  their  imaginations  readily  place  and  arrange  it  in 
the  frame-work  which  fully  occupied  their  minds.  In  later  times,  it  was 
essential  to  the  idea  of  Greek  tragedy  that  the  histories  which  the  poet 
developed  should  be  well  known  to  the  audience,  and  this  probably  was 
the  case  with  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  were  the  originjd 
foundation  of  the  lUad  and  Odyssey.' 

XXIII.  Again,  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  habits  of  modem 
times,  the  popularity  of  those  works  of  fiction,  which  are  periodically  pub- 
lished in  parts,  shows  that,  even  with  long  intervals  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  parts,  it  is  possible  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  tale,  and  to  keep 
awake  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  same  manner,  those  who  list- 
ened to  the  divine  poems  of  Homer  might  have  been  delighted  to  receive, 
book  by  book,  his  inspired  strains.* 

wolf's  fourth  argument,*  with  an  answer  to  the  same. 

XXIV.  Wolf  observes  that  Aristotle  first  derived  the  laws  of  epic  poet- 
ry from  the  examples  which  he  found  laid  down  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey. 
It  W2LS  for  this  reason,  says  Wolf,  that  people  never  thought  of  suspecting 
that  those  examples  themselves  were  destitute  of  that  poetic  unity  which 
Aristotle,  from  a  contemplation  of  them,  drew  up  as  a  principal  requisite 
for  tliis  kind  of  poetry.  It  was  transmitted,  says  Wolf,  by  old  traditions, 
»iow  once  Achilles  withdrew  from  the  battle ;  how%  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  great  hero,  who  alone  awed  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  were 
worsted ;  how  Acliilles  at  last  allowed  his  friend  Patroclus  to  protect  the 
Greeks ;  and  how,  finally,  he  avenged  the  death  of  Patroclus  by  killing 
Hector. 

XXV.  This  simple  course  of  the  story.  Wolf  thinks,  would  have  been 
treated  by  any  other  poet  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  we  now  read 
it  in  the  Iliad ;  and  he  maintains  that  there  is  no  unity  in  it,  except  a 

»  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  62.  «  Brouonc,  Hist.  Class.  LU.,no\.\.,^.^. 
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chronological  one,  in  so  far  as  we  have  a  narration  of  the  events  of  sev- 
ersl  days  in  succession.  Nay,  he  continues,  if  we  examine  closely  the 
last  six  books,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  introduction  as  the  object  of  the  poem,  namely, the  imrath  of 
Achilles.  This  wrath  subsides  with  the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  what  fol- 
lows is  a  wrath  of  a  different  kind,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  former. 

XXVI.  The  composition  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  viewed  with  any  greater 
favor  by  Wolf.  The  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  the  so- 
journ of  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  stories  of  his  wanderings, 
were  originally,  according  to  him,  independent  songs,  which,  as  they  hup- 
pened  to  fit  into  one  another,  were  afterward  connected  into  one  whole,  at 
a  time  when  literature,  the  arts,  and  a  general  cultivation  of  the  mind  be- 
gan to  flourish  in  Greece,  supported  by  the  important  art  of  writing. 

XXVII.  These  bold  speculations  of  Wolf  have  met  with  almost  uni- 
verssd  disapprobation.  Still,  this  is  a  subject  on  which  reasoning  and 
demonstration  are  very  precarious  and  almost  impossible.  The  feelings 
and  tastes  of  every  individual  must  determine  the  matter.  But  to  oppose 
to  Wolf's  skeptical  views  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose  authority  on  mat- 
ters of  taste  is  as  great  as  on  those  of  learning,  we  proceed  to  give  what 
Miiller  says  on  this  same  subject. 

UEMABKS    OF    MULLEB    ON    THE    UNITY    OF    THE    ILIAD.^ 

XXVIII.  All  the  laws  which  reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for 
the  epic  form  are  observed  in  Homer  with  the  most  refined  taste ;  all  the 
means  are  employed  by  which  the  gener£d  eflfect  can  be  heightened. 

XXIX.  The  anger  of  Achilles  is  an  event  which  did  not  long  precede 
the  final  destruction  of  Troy,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  the  death  of  Hector, 
who  was  the  defender  of  the  city.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  ancient  tradition, 
established  long  before  Homer's  time,  that  Hector  haul  been  slain  by  Achil- 
les in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  whose  fall  in  battle, 
unprotected  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  was  explained  by  the  tradition  to  have 
arisen  from  the  anger  of  Achilles  against  the  other  Greeks  for  an  affront 
oflered  to  him,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  contest.  Now 
the  poet  seizes,  as  the  most  critical  and  momentous  period  of  the  action, 
the  conversion  of  Achilles  from  the  foe  of  the  Greeks  into  that  of  the 
Trojans  ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sudden  revolution  in  the  fortunes 
of  war,  thus  occasioned,  places  the  prowess  of  Achilles  in  the  strongest 
light,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  his  firm  and  resolute  mind 
must  have  been  the  more  toucliing  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearers. 

XXX.  From  this  centre  of  interest  there  springs  a  long  preparation 
and  gradual  development,  since  not  only  the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
but  also  the  defeats  of  the  Greeks,  occasioned  by  that  anger,  were  to  be 
narrated ;  and  the  display  of  the  insufl[iciency  of  all  the  other  heroes,  at 
the  same  time,  oflTered  the  best  opportunity  for  exhibiting  their  several 
excellencies  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  this  preparatory  part,  and  its 
connection  with  the  catastrophe,  that  the  poet  display.s  his  i)erf(^ct  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  mysteries  of  poetical  composition  •,  and  in  Ivia  co\i- 

'  MulUr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  48. 
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tinual  postponement  of  the  crisis  of  the  action,  and  his  scanty  revelatioiu 
with  lespect  to  the  plan  of  the  entire  work,  he  shows  a  maturity  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  astonishing  for  so  eariy  an  age. 

XXXI.  To  all  appearance,  the  poet,  after  certain  obstacles  have  been 
first  overcome,  tends  only  to  one  point,  namely,  to  increase  perpetnallj 
the  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  by  the 
injory  offered  to  Achilles ;  and  Jupiter  himself,  at  the  beginning,  is  made 
to  pronounce,  as  coming  from  himself,  the  vengeance  and  consequent  ex- 
altation of  the  son  of  Thetis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  poet  plam- 
ly  shows  his  wish  to  excite,  in  the  feelings  of  an  attentive  hearer,  an 
anxious  and  perpetually  increasing  desire  not  only  to  see  the  Greeks 
saved  from  destruction,  but  also  that  the  unbearable  and  more  than  human 
hau^tiness  and  pride  of  Achilles  should  be  broken.  Both  these  ends  are 
attained  through  the  fulfillment  of  the  secret  counsel  of  Jote,  which  he  did 
not  communicate  to  Thetis,  and  through  her  to  Achilles  (who,  if  he  had 
known  it,  would  have  given  up  all  enmity  against  the  Achsans),  but  only 
to  Juno,  and  to  her  not  till  the  middle  of  the  poem  ;^  and  Achilles,  through 
the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  whom  he  had  sent  to  battle  not  to  save  the 
Greeks,  but  for  his  own  glory,  suddenly  changes  his  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  Greeks,  and  is  overpowered  by  entirely  opposite  feelings.  In  this 
manner  the  exaltation  of  the  son  of  Hietis  is  united  to  that  almost  imper- 
ceptible operation  of  destiny  which  the  Greeks  were  required  to  observe 
in  all  human  affairs. 

XXXII.  To  remove  from  this  collection  of  various  actions,  conditions, 
and  feelings  any  substantial  part,  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  dismember  a  living  whole,  the  parts  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily lose  their  vitality.  As  in  an  organic  body  hfe  does  not  dwell  in  one 
single  point,  but  requires  a  union  of  certain  systems  and  members,  so  the 
internal  connection  of  the  Iliad  rests  on  the  union  of  certain  parts ;  and 
neither  the  interesting  introduction,  describing  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks, 
up  to  the  burning  of  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  nor  the  turn  of  affairs  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  Patroclus,  nor  the  final  pacification  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  could  be  spared  from  the  Iliad,  when  the  fruitful  seed  of  such  a 
poem  had  once  been  sown  in  the  soul  of  Homer,  and  had  begun  to  de- 
velop its  groi^th. 

UNITY   OF   THE    ODYSSEY.^ 

XXXIII.  If  we  yield  our  assent  to  these  convincing  reflections,  we 

shall  hardly  need  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  which  has  always 

been  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  of  Grecian  genius, 

against  the  aggressions  of  Wolf,  who  could  more  easily  believe  that 

chance  and  learned  compilers  had  produced  this  poem,  than  that  it  should 

have  sprung  from  the  mind  of  a  single  man. 

^  Thetis  had  said  nothing  to  Achilles  of  the  loss  of  Patroclus  (/Z.,  xvii.,  411),  fbr  she 
herself  did  not  know  it.  Jove  also  long  conceals  his  plans  flrom  Juno  and  the  other  gods, 
notwithstanding  their  anger  on  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Achsans.  He  does  not  re- 
veal them  to  Juno  until  after  his  sleep  upon  Ida  (//.,  xv.,  65).  The  spuriousness  of  th« 
verges  (//.,  riU.,  475,  seq.)  was  recognlied  by  lYie  anc\en\s,  %\\\vo\\^\v \\ve  \fcvcvtV^A  ^Jti\^« 
t/on  to  them  is  not  mcnfioncd.  *  Umc  v.  ^vs\. 
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XXXIV.  Nitzsch*  has  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  plan  ol 
this  poem.  He  has  divided  the  whole  into  four  large  sections,  in  each 
of  which  there  are  again  subdivisions  faciUtating  the  distribution  of  the 
recital  for  several  rhapsodists  and  several  days.  Thus,  1.  The  first  part 
treats  of  the  absent  Ulysses  (books  i.-iv.).  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ithaca  during  the  absence  of  Ulysses.  Telemachus 
goes  to  P^los  and  Sparta  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his  father.  2.  The  song 
of  the  returning  Ulysses  (books  v.-xiii.,  v.  92)  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  first  contains  the  departure  of  Ulysses  from  Calypso,  and  his 
arrival  and  reception  in  Scheria ;  the  second,  the  narration  of  his  wan- 
derings. 3.  The  song  of  Ulysses  meditating  revenge  (books  xiii.,  92-xix.). 
Here  the  two  threads  of  the  story  are  united ;  Ulysses  is  conveyed  to 
Ithaca,  and  is  met  in  the  cottage  of  Eumaeus  by  his  son,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Sparta.  4.  The  song  of  the  revenging  and  reconciled  Ulysses 
(books  xx.-xxiv.)  brings  all  the  manifold  wrongs  of  the  suitors  and  the 
suflferings  of  Ulysses  to  the  desired  and  long-expected  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— amluuud. 

HOMERIC     CONTROVERSY COVUtKUCd, 

PROOF    FROM    INTERNAL    EVIDENCE    THAT    THE   HOMERIC  POEMS    ARE 

THE    WORK    OF    ONE    AUTHOR.' 

I.  In  order  to  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Homeric  poems 
are  the  works  of  one  author,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  three  points.  I. 
General  similarity  of  style,  taste,  and  feeling.  II.  Unity  of  plan.  III. 
Consistency  in  the  characters.  The  second  of  these  points  has  already 
been  anticipated  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  remaining  two  will  now 
occupy  our  attention. 

I.    GENERAL    SIMILARITY   OF    STYLE,   TASTE,    AND   FEELING. 

II.  The  language  of  the  Iliad  is  throughout  evidently  that  of  one  pe- 
riod ;  it  does  not  exhibit  so  much  variation  as  might  be  supposed  to  take 
place  during  the  course  of  two  successive  generations ;  but,  more  than 
this,  the  propriety  of  expression,  the  adaptation  of  the  descriptions  to  the 
things  described,  bear  such  marks  of  undesigned  and  natural  resemblance, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  them  to  have  proceeded  from  more 
than  one  mind.  Such,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  general  impression 
produced  upon  the  reader,  unless  biased  and  inclined  toward  the  con- 
trary belief  by  other  arguments  and  considerations. 

III.  The  same  words,  the  same  phrases,  the  same  modes  of  illustra- 
tion, are  constantly  recurring.  Some  favorite  similes,  for  instance,  such 
as  those  of  the  lion  and  the  boar,  are  frequently  used.    Their  details  are 

'  ^aU.  Encydop.,  s.  v.  Odyaaee;  Anmerk.  z.  OcfyM.,  vol.  ii.,  ^ref. 
^  Browne,  ffist.  Class.  LU„  vd.  j.,  p.  52,  sf^. 
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sufficiently  similar  to  show  probable  identity  of  authorship,  withofut  wea- 
rying by  too  much  repetition. 

IV.  The  same  musical  rhythm  and  metrical  arrangement  are  presenred 
throughout.  The  Homeric  verse  is  sui  generis^  it  can  be  compared  to 
that  of  no  other  poet  in  any  age.  And  this  phenomenon,  be  it  rem^n* 
bered,  occurred  when  the  laws  of  metre  must  have  been  simply  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  delicately  organized  ear  and  a  naturaUy  refined  taste.  Thej 
could  not  have  been  reduced  to  rule  in  so  remote  an  age,  and  therefore 
there  were  no  means  of  attaining  resemblance  to  one  great  and  perfect 
model  by  study  and  imitation. 

V.  There  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  poetry  which,  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  treatment,  is  without  parallel,  although  it  has  been  imitated  by 
countless  poets  since  his  time :  this  is  the  Simile.^  It  is  evidently  the 
favorite  figure  of  the  bard,  full  of  knowledge  gathered  from  observation 
of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  Apposite,  however,  as  the  Homeric 
similes  are,  it  is  not  that  quality  which  strikes  the  reader  as  constituting 
their  especial  beauty ;  we  almost  lose  sight  of  its  intention  to  illustrate, 
in  the  profusion  and  variety  of  the  images  presented  to  us.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  similes  of  any  other  author,  except  where  they  are  pal- 
pable imitations  of  those  of  Homer.  As  no  poet  ever  possessed  the  same 
grapliic  power,  so  none  could  venture,  without  danger  of  producing  wea- 
riness, to  introduce  this  figure  so  frequently.  Every  part  of  the  Diad 
abounds  with  them,  except  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
poem ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  busy  character  of  these 
portions ;  the  rapid  succession  of  events  left  no  room  for  illustration. 

VI.  Again,  dramatic  power  pervades  the  whole  poem.'  Every  charac- 
ter describes  himself,  and  tells  his  own  story.  The  poet  is  never  seen, 
his  sentiments  are  never  known  but  through  the  medium  of  his  actors : 
he  is  never  subjective,  he  seems  to  forget  himself.  Although  he  is  de- 
scribing his  own  feelings,  and  enforcing  his  own  sentiments,  he  never 
personally  appears  upon  the  stage,  but  leaves  it  to  his  characters  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts ;  and  this  is  not  only  the  case  sometimes,  but  univers- 
ally. Is  it  probable,  then,  that  more  than  one  poet,  in  one  age,  should 
have  possessed  this  dramatic  faculty  in  so  eminent  a  degree  1 

VII.  Uniformity  on  other  points  of  this  nature  seems  to  stamp  the  poem 
as  the  work  of  one  mind.  Stories  the  most  different  from  one  another 
are  told  precisely  in  the  same  way ;  conversations  and  councils  are  car- 
ried on  after  the  same  plan.  The  sentiments  on  all  important  subjects, 
whether  religious,  political,  or  social,  are  uniform  and  without  variation. 
One  high  tone  of  moral  principle  and  willing  obedience  to  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  pervades  the  whole  work. 

VIII.  It  is,  doubtless,  possible  to  conceive  that  a  school  of  poets,  such 
as  the  bards  of  the  Homeric  Age  must  have  been,  venerated  for  their  in- 
spiration, and  respected  for  their  moral  and  religious  worth,  would  have 
resc»nibled  each  other  in  mental  culture,  taste,  and  sentiments ;  but  they 
could  not  have  been  equal  in  that  mental  power,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  produce  the  uniformity  in  tYiese  pomXa  o\>^gYN?i^J^<&'\Tv X^aa'^vv- 

'  Compare  Mure,  Crit  Hixt.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  .««fqq.  *  W  ab.,^.^1,  ««i«i 
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meric  poems.  Throughout  the  Iliad  no  more  inequality  of  talent  is  to  be 
discerned  than  in  great  works  which  are  known  to  have  had  but  one  au- 
thor ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  than  would  result  from  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions, the  introduction  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny. 

IX.  The  language  of  the  Odyssey  is  throughout  the  whole  poem  as  uni- 
fomi  in  its  structure  and  its  principles  as  the  Iliad.  The  versification 
never  varies,  it  has  always  the  same  mechanical  structure  and  the  same 
harmonious  flow,  which  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at^  without  betrajing  a 
palpable  attempt  at  imitation.  There  can  be  traced  also,  from  beginning 
to  end,  a  consistent  moral  and  religious  principle,  dramatic  power,  fidel- 
ity in  describing,  2md  taste  in  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and 
lastly,  spirit  and  picturesqueness  in  the  use  of  similes  and  illustrations. 
These  considerations  are  in  favor  of  the  hjrpothesis  that  the  Odyssey,  like 
the  Diad,  had  but  one  author,  and  was  not  formed  by  collecting  together 
lays  and  episodes  by  different  poets. 

II.     CONSISTENCY    IN    THE     CHARACTERS.* 

X.  In  his  heroes  the  poet  evidently  intended  to  typify  some  striking 
phase  of  the  heroic  character.  They  all  have  their  points  of  resemblance, 
but  the  points  of  contrast  are  more  fully  dwelt  upon.  Each  is  a  repre- 
sentative man.  Standing  out,  therefore,  thus  in  bold  rehef,  the  slightest 
inconsistency  would  be  at  once  detected.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was  the 
poet's  impression  of  the  distinct  individuahty  of  his  heroes,  that  frequent- 
ly the  same  distinctive  epithet  is  apphed  to  each,  on  the  majority  of  oc- 
casions, throughout  his  whole  career.  Opposite  as  are  the  traits  which 
mark  the  character  of  Achilles,  they  are  all,  vices  as  well  as  virtues,  such 
as  may  be  found  united  in  noble  and  impetuous  natures.  Revengeful  as 
he  is,  even  to  ferocity,  his  warm  and  passionate  heart  can  S3rmpathize 
with  deep  sorrow,  and  feel  compassion  for  the  vanquished.  He  is  haugh- 
ty and  reserved,  and  yet  a  devoted  and  affectionate  friend ;  unrelenting 
under  a  sense  of  injustice,  yet,  when  satisfaction  is  offered,  he  is  gener- 
ously and  unconditionally  forgiving. 

XI.  Agamemnon'  has  all  the  regard  for  his  subjects  which  marks  the 
sovereign  of  a  free  people,  but  his  generosity  proceeds  from  impulse  rather 
than  principle,  and  therefore  he  is  generally  dignified,  but  sometimes  vac- 
illating. Menelaus,'  though  not  kingly,  possesses  the  virtues  of  royal 
race.  He  is  brave  and  gentle,  and  has  an  unfeigned  respect  for  the  regal 
authority.  Nestor*  is  an  old  man,  and  an  experienced  statesman  :  he  has 
all  the  garrulity  of  the  one,  and  the  long-sighted  wisdom  of  the  other.  He 
is  too  cheerful  to  betray  much  of  the  querulousness  of  age,  although  he 
can  not  forbear  comparing  the  virtue  of  former  days  with  the  degeneracy 
of  the  present  generation. 

XII.  Ajax*  and  Diomede*  are  thoroughly  soldiers.    The  former  has  all 


1  Broume,  Hist.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78,  seqq.    Compare  Mur^,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
304,  ge^^.  2  Com^^Lve  Mure,  Crit.  Hi/ft.,  vol.  i.,  p.  314.  «c?q. 

^  A/,  tfi.,  p.  3Z4^  segq.  ♦  Id.  ib.,  p.  IW,  tci|q. 

*  Id.  a.,  p.  334,  se^q.  %  «.  ^5.^  p.«ft,  wqq. 
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the  physical  strength  and  animal  courage  which  fit  a  man  for  the  perils 
of  war ;  the  latter,  the  moral  firmness  and  well-disciplined  coolness  whidi 
render  him  fit  either  to  command  or  obey.  Ulysses  possesses  every  quali- 
fication, bodily  as  well  as  mental,  for  influencing  men's  minds ;  he  is  of 
noble  figure  and  graceful  bearing,  sound-judging  and  discreet ;  an  accu- 
rate observer  of  men  and  things.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  its  crooked  ways,  causes  the  policy,  which  is  his  favorite  we^ 
on,  to  appear  at  times  crafty  and  dishonest,  but  it  is  only  appearance,  for 
he  is  benevolent,  and  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

XIII.  Hector  unites  moral  with  physical  courage,  but  his  warlike  spirit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  rashness.  He  is  domestic  and  affectionate, 
and  shows  that  tenderness  toward  women  and  children  which  character- 
izes true  bravery.  Priam  is  an  Oriental  sovereign,  whose  yielding  yet 
amiable  temper  allows  things  to  take  their  own  course.  He  is  too  care- 
less and  self-indulgent  to  have  any  high  moral  principle,  and  yet  he  has 
strong  affections,  and  impulses  toward  good.  At  length  the  depth  of  his 
despair  awakens  his  energy,  and  in  his  old  age,  for  the  first  time,  he  acts 
with  vigor  and  heroism.  Paris  is  an  effeminate  and  conceited  fop,  but 
brave  notwithstanding,  as  those  often  are  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
refinement  and  luxury. 

XrV.  Helen,  though  a  light  wanton,  who  has  left  her  husband  and  child 
for  an  adulterer,  is  full  of  fascination.  She  is  neither  bold  nor  depraved; 
she  can  admire  chastity,  she  feels  remorse  for  her  sin ;  to  her  seducer 
she  is  tender  and  faithful ;  but  even  when  restored  to  her  husband,  there 
remains  that  voluptuous  self-indulgence  which  perhaps  paved  the  way  to 
her  weakness  and  her  fall. 

XV.  Hecuba  is  a  woman  of  strong  passions,  whose  ferocity  is  in- 
creased, and  not  softened,  by  affliction ;  she  can  never  look  on  Helen  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows,  and  of  course  her 
revengeful  temper  can  never  forgive  her.  Andromache,  the  affectionate 
wife  and  mother,  has  not  a  spark  of  selfishness  in  her  character.  In  his 
lifetime  she  was  wrapped  up  in  her  husband,  and  after  his  death,  though 
overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  her  sorrows,  she  thinks  more  of  her 
husband's  fame,  her  child's  irreparable  loss,  and  the  ruin  of  her  country. 

XVI.  Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  Iliad.  Those  who  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Odyssey^  are  very  few.  Helen  and  TJlysses 
have  already  been  described,  and  in  the  luxurious  matron,  restored  to  her 
place  in  society,  and  the  patient,  strong-willed  voyager,  struggling  with 
adverse  fortune,  the  same  points  of  character  which  were  depicted  in 
the  Iliad  are  plainly  discoverable,  modified,  as  they  necessarily  must  be, 
by  change  of  circumstances. 

XVII.  Telemachus  is  a  modest,  ingenuous,  and  promising  youth,  ftdl 
of  consideration  for  his  mother,  and  although  not  yet  able  to  act  for  him- 
self, willing  to  act  with  decision  and  energy  at  the  suggestion  of  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  with  a  strong  sense  of  filial  duty  and  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther's will. 

XVIII.  Penelope  appears  to  possess  the  coo\  <^\>\oiivaX.\<^  y^c^  ^q^VM^ 
*  Compare  Mure,  CrU,  Hist.,  vo\.  \.,  p.  4\^,  aeqq. 
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diflting^uishes  her  husband,  alloyed  with  somewhat  of  daphcity .  Exposed 
as  she  is  to  the  soUcitations  of  the  suitors,  she  has  doubtless  a  difficult 
part  to  play ;  but  the  false  hopes  with  which  she  deceives  them,  and  the 
stratagem  with  which  she  puts  off  the  fulfillment  of  her  promise,  while 
she  permits  their  riot  and  extravagance,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
high  tone  of  morality.  She  remains,  however,  faithful  to  her  husband, 
even  when  his  return  scarcely  seems  probable ;  and  when  her  fidehty  is 
rewarded  by  his  return,  her  coldness  gradually  melts,  her  caution  gives 
way  to  conviction,  and  at  length  all  her  calculating  shrewdness  vanishes. 
The  mask  and  restraint  under  which  she  had  so  long  lived  are  removed, 
and  her  true  woman's  nature  shines  forth  at  once  in  all  its  tenderness 
and  affection.  Such  a  change,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  inconsistent, 
but  the  skillful  and  gradual  manner  in  which  it  is  managed  by  the  poet 
renders  it  perfectly  natural. 

XIX.  Euryclea  is  a  model  nurse ;  she  continues  the  same  attention  to 
Telemachus  when  he  is  a  youth  which  she  paid  him  in  infancy ;  nor  is 
her  kindness  unretumed  by  her  foster-child,  for  she  it  is  to  whom  he  ap- 
pUes  in  his  difficulty,  when  a  ship  is  refused  him  by  the  suitors. 

XX.  The  elegant  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  Nausicaa  is  most  charm- 
ing ;  and  the  noble  swineherd  Eumseus,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  swine, 
the  principal  wealth  of  his  rocky  isle,  presents  an  inimitable  picture  of 
that  sturdy,  yeoman-like  independence  which  is  fostered  and  nurtured  by 
the  pursuits  of  rural  life. 

XXI.  Such  is  the  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  both  the  great  Homeric 
poems  having  been  the  works  of  one  mind,  and  to  this  evidence  may  be 
added  the  following  considerations.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
the  conditions  requisite  for  denying  the  personality  of  Homer  have  never 
been  fulfilled  in  any  nation  or  in  any  times.  The  separators^  of  the  Iliad 
from  the  Odyssey  require  the  belief  that,  during  a  period  extending  over 
no  very  wide  space,  there  should  have  Uved  two  poets,  whose  talents 
and  genius  were  of  so  high  an  order,  and  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  have  pro- 
duced these  two  great  poems.  And  yet  the  history  of  the  world  proves 
that  no  nation,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  than  one  great  epic  poet.  Rome  had  one  Virgil,  modem 
Italy  one  Dante,  England  one  Milton!' 

XXn.  If  the  separators  demand  that  which  is  improbable,  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  attribute  the  poems  to  a  large  number  of  original  bards, 
argue  in  favor  of  a  moral  impossibility.  To  adopt  their  view  imphes 
the  belief  that  at  a  period  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  destitute 
of  Hterature,  except  the  Semitic  nations  inhabiting  Palestine,  Greece  and 
her  colonies  were  so  fruitful  in  poets  as  to  give  birth,  almost  simultane- 
ously, to  a  vast  number ;  that  this  phenomenon  never  occurred  in  that 
country  either  before  or  since ;  that  they  all  chose  for  their  theme  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  subject ;  and  that  these,  by  accident  or  design, 
were  so  portioned  out  among  them  as  to  be  capable  of  being  welded  to- 
gether into  one  harmonious  whole.  This  whole,  moreover,  was  so  com- 
p/ete  as  to  contain  all  that  so  acute  a  critic  as  Aristotle,  ai\d  maiv^  sc^oV 
'  ra/.  p.  58.  a  Browne,  HUt.  Class.  Lit.,  vol.  V.,  p.  «a. 
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ars  of  the  most  accomplished  taste  since  his  time,  deemed  essential  to 
an  epic  poem.  And  again,  those  who  arranged  and  set  in  order  these 
separate  poems,  whether  rhapsodists  or  others,  must  have  possessed 
such  exquisite  skill  and  judgment  that  the  places  where  they  are  joined 
together  never  present  the  appearance  of  abrupt  transition  from  one  part 
to  another.  And  as  this  union  could  not  have  been  effected  without  the 
composition  of  some  fresh  passages,  they  must  have  been  poets  and  im- 
itators nearly  equal  to  the  original  composers  themselves  !^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— continued, 

HOMERIC    CONTROVERS Y COTltinued. 

HOMERIC  INTERPOLATIONS.^ 

I.  Although  we  maintain  the  unity  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  we  can 
not  deny  that  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  interpolations,  omissions, 
and  alterations ;  and  it  is  only  by  admitting  some  original  poetical  whole 
that  we  are  able  to  discover  those  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  this  whole. 

II.  Wolf,  therefore,  in  pointing  out  some  parts  as  spurious,  has  been 
led  into  an  inconsistency  in  his  demonstration,  since  he  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge something  as  the  genuine  centre  of  the  two  poems,  which  he 
must  suppose  to  have  been  spun  out  more  and  more  by  subsequent  rhap- 
sodists. This  altered  view,  which  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  pre&ce 
to  his  edition  of  Homer,  appears  already  in  the  Prolegomena,  and  has 
been  subsequently  embraced  by  Hermann  and  other  critics.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  discovery  of  interpolations. 

III.  These  interpolations  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Diad.  The  catalogue  of  the  ships  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  later 
addition,  and  can  be  omitted  without  leaving  the  slightest  gap.  The  bat- 
tles from  the  third  to  the  seventh  book  seem  almost  entirely  foreign  to 
the  plan  of  the  Iliad.  Jove  appears  to  have  quite  forgotten  his  promise 
to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honor  her  son  by  letting  Agamemnon  feel  his 
absence.  The  Greeks  are  fa^;  froTn  feehng  this.  Diomede  fights  suc- 
cessfully even  against  gods ;  the  Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  town. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  the  glory 
of  Achilles  is  no  motive  to  deliver  Troy  from  her  fate ;  it  is  not  till  the 
eighth  book  that  Jupiter  all  at  once  seems  mindful  of  his  promise  to 
Thetis. 

IV.  The  preceding  five  books  are  not  only  loosely  connected  with  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  but  even  with  one  another.  The  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  in  the  third  book,  in  which  the  former  was  on  the 
point  of  dispatching  the  seducer  of  his  wife,  is  interrupted  by  the  treach- 
erous shot  of  Pandarus.  In  the  next  book  all  this  is  forgotten.  The 
Greeks  neither  claim  Helen  as  the  prize  of  the  victory  of  Menelaus,  nor 
do  they  complain  of  the  breach  of  the  oath.  •.  ivo  go^  a.N  eiv^'^^  \X\r  ^ryagra . 

'  Brotme,  p.  84.  a  jjme  {SmUKs  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  -o.  Hottwtu*^,^.  WK». 
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Paris,  iu  the  sixth  book,  sits  quietly  at  home,  where  Hector  severely  up- 
braids him  for  his  cowardice  and  retirement  from  war ;  to  which  Paris 
makes  no  reply,  and  does  not  plead  that  he  had  only  just  encountered 
Menelaus  in  deadly  fight. 

V.  The  tenth  book,  containing  the  nocturnal  expedition  of  Uhrsses  and 
Diomede,  in  which  they  kill  the  Thracian  king  Rhesus,  and  take  his 
horses,  is  avowedly  of  later  origin.^  No  reference  is  subsequently  made 
by  any  of  the  Greeks  or  Trojans  to  this  gallant  deed.  The  two  heroes 
were  sent  as  spies,  but  they  never  narrate  the  result  of  their  expedition ; 
not  to  speak  of  many  other  improbabihties.  To  enumerate  all  those  pas- 
sages which  are  reasonably  suspected  as  interpolated  would  lead  us  too  far. 

VI.  The  Odyssey  has  experienced  similar  extensions  and  interpola- 
tions, which,  far  from  inducing  us  to  believe  in  an  atomistical  origin  of 
the  poem,  only  show  that  the  original  plan  has  been  here  and  there  ob- 
scured. Nitzsch'  has  tried  to  remove  these  diflSculties,  but  he  does  not 
deny  extensive  interpolations,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book,  where  the 
song  of  Demodocus  concerning  Mars  and  Venus  is  very  suspicious.  In 
the  nineteenth  book,  the  recognition  of  Ulysses  by  his  old  nurse,  and, 
most  of  all,  some  parts  near  the  end,  appear  to  be  also  interpolated.  AQ 
that  follows  after  verse  296,  book  twenty-three,  was  declared  spurious 
even  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus.'  The 
second  Necyia  (in  the  beginning  of  book  twenty-four)  is  evidently  spuri- 
ous, and,  like  many  parts  of  the  first  Xecyia,  in  book  eleven,  most  likely 
taken  from  a  similar  passage  in  the  'Noirroi,  in  which  was  narrated  the 
arrival  of  Agamemnon  in  Hades.* 

VU.  Considering  all  these  interpolations  and  the  original  unity,  which 
has  only  been  obscured  and  not  destroyed  by  them,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  originaUy  composed  as  poetic 
wholes,  but  that  a  long  oral  tradition  gave  occasion  to  great  alterations  in 
their  original  form. 

SHAPSODISTS.* 

VIII.  Wolf,  from  the  premises  laid  down  by  him,  and  which  we  have 
already  examined,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Homeric  poems  orig- 
inated as  small  songs,  unconnected  with  one  another,  which,  after  being 
preserved  in  this  state  for  a  long  time,  were  at  length  put  together.  The 
agents  to  whom  he  attributed  these  two  tasks  of  composing  and  preserv- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  and  of  collecting  and  combining  on  the  other,  are  the 
ihapsodists  and  Pisistratus.  Originally,  the  bard  sang,  enlivening  the 
song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  harp.  His  successor,  the  rhapsodist, 
merely  recited  the  words,  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner ; 
a  species  of  musical  and  rhjthmical  declamation,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached  to 
that  of  the  dramatic  actor. 

IX.  The  subject  of  the  rhapsodists  Oo^^ySoQ  is  one  of  the  most  compU- 

1  Sekol.  Ven.  ad  /?.,  x.,  1.  »  Anmerk.  z.  OJyts..  vol.  u.,  pr»f.,  p.  xliiL 

^  SpoJkn,  -Ccmtrngnf.  de  extrem.  Ckfyssece  partem  Jfrl6. 
*  J'ataajt.,  x.,  S3,  4.  »  fknt,  p.  506. 
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cated  and  difficult  of  all ;  because  the  fact  is,  that  we  know  very  little 
about  them,  and  thus  a  large  field  is  opened  to  conjecture  and  hjrpothesis.^ 
Wolf  derives  the  name  of  rhapsodist  (^wlftp^Ss)  from  ^m-eir  4^^*  whidi 
he  interprets  *'  bremora  carmina  modo  et  ordine  publicct  recUaUom  apto  conMC' 
terey  These  breviora  carmina  are  the  rhapsodies  of  which  the  Diad  and 
Odyssey  consist,  not  indeed  containing  originally  one  book  each,  as  they 
do  now,  but  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  nature  and  con- 
dition of  these  rhapsodists  may  be  learned,  according  to  Woll,  from  Homer 
himself,  where  they  appear  as  singing  at  the  banquets,  games,  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  princes,  and  are  held  in  high  honor.^  In  fact,  the  first  rhap- 
sodists were  the  poets  themselves,  just  as  the  first  dramatic  poets  were 
the  first  'actors.  Therefore  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  said  to  have  rhap- 
sodized.^ 

X.  We  must  imagine,  continues  Wolf,  that  these  minstrels  were  spread 
over  all  Greece,  and  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  recital 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  One  class  of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homeridae,* 
who  called  themselves,  without  any  good  ground  however,  descendants  of 
the  poet,  possessed  these  particular  poems,  and  transmitted  them  to  their 
disciples  by  oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  This  kind  of  oral  teaching 
was  most  carefully  cultivated  in  Greece,  even  when  the  use  of  writing 
was  quite  common.  The  tragic  and  comic  poets  employed  no  other  way 
of  training  the  actors  than  this  oral  dtBaffKoXloj  with  which  the  greatest 
accuracy  was  combined.  Therefore,  says  Wolf,  it  is  not  likely  that,  al- 
though not  committed  to  writing,  the  Homeric  poems  underwent  very 
great  changes  by  a  long  and  oral  tradition ;  only  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  remained  quite  unaltered.  Many  of  the  rhapsodists  were  not 
destitute  of  poetic  genius,  or  they  acquired  it  by  the  constant  recitation 
of  those  beautiful  lays.  Why,  he  asks,  should  they  not  have  sometimes 
adapted  their  recitation  to  the  immediate  occasion,  or  even  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  some  passages  better  than  they  were  1 

XI.  We  can  admit  almost  all  this  without  drawing  from  it  Wolf's  con- 
clusion. Does  not  such  a  condition  of  the  rhapsodists  agree  as  well'vnth 
the  task  which  we  eissign  to  them,  of  preserving  and  reciting  a  poem 
which  already  existed  as  a  whole  1  Even  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
rhapsodist,  which  is  surprisingly  inconsistent  with  Wolf's  general  view, 
favors  that  of  his  adversaries.  Wolf's  fundamental  opinion  is,  that  the 
original  songs  were  unconnected,  and  singly  recited.  How,  then,  con  the 
rhapsodists  have  obtained  their  name  from  connecting  poems  1  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Homeric  poems  originally  existed  as  wholes,  and  the 
rhapsodists  connected  the  single  parts  of  these  wholes  for  public  recitation, 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  called  "connecters  of  songs."  But  this  etymol- 
ogy has  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  some,  who  have  thought  that  this 
process  would  rather  be  a  keeping  together  than  a  putting  together.  They 
have  therefore  supposed  that  the  word  was  derived  from  ^dfiBos,  the  staflT 

>  Wolf,  Proleg.f  p.  96 ;  Nitzsch,  Prol.  ad  Plat.  Ion. ;  Heyne,  2  Excurs.  ad  11. y  xxiv. ; 
Bdckh  ad  Find.  Nem.,  ii.,  1 ;  Isthm.j  iii.,  55 ;  Nitzsch,  TndagandcB,  (fee,  Histor.  CrU. ; 
Kreuser,  d.  Horn.  Khapsod.  3  OoL,  ill.,  267  ;  xvul.,  383. 

' P/a/.,  De Rep.,  x.,  p.  600 ;  Schol  ad  Find.  Nem.,  W.A.     *  H«n»ocrat.,  s.  v.*Ou.V^«»»- 
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or  ensign  of  the  bards  ;^  an  etjrmology  which ^seems  countenanced  by  Pin- 
dar's expression  pd^ov  ^anrtaiwy  hciw?  But  Pindar  in  another  passage 
gives  the  other  etymology ;'  and,  besides,  it  does  not  appear  how  ^^s 
conld  be  formed  from  pdfidos,  which  would  make  pafiStp^Ss.  Others,  there- 
fore, have  thought  of  pd/iris,  "  a  stick,"  and  have  formed  pcarurtpi6s,  pao^ 
Ui,  But  even  this  will  not  do ;  for,  leaving  out  of  view  that  pdiris  does 
not  occur  in  the  signification  of  (^dfiBos,  the  word  would  be  ^iBtf>B6s. 
Nothing  is  left,  therefore,  but  the  etymology  from  pdirruy  t^dsf  wbich  is 
only  to  be  interpreted  in  the  proper  way. 

Xn.  Mtiller  says*  that  ^udcTy  signifies  nothing  more  than  the  pecul- 
iar method  of  epic  recitation,  consisting  in  some  high-pitched,  sonorous 
declamations,  with  certain  simple  modulations  of  the  voice,  not  in  sing- 
ing regularly  accompanied  by  an  instrument,  which  was  the  method  of 
reciting  lyric  poetry.  Every  poem,  he  remarks,  can  be  rhapsodized, 
which  is  composed  in  an  epic  tone,  and  in  which  the  verses  are  of  equal 
length,  without  being  distributed  into  corresponding  parts  of  a  larger  whole, 
strophes,  or  similar  systems.  Miiller,  therefore,  thinks  that  /klxrciy  4^^ 
denotes  the  coupling  together  of  verses,  without  any  considerable  divi- 
sions or  pauses ;  in  other  words,  the  even,  continuous,  and  unbroken  flow 
of  the  epic  poem. 

XIII.  But  it  has  been  justly  objected  to  this  explanation  of  Miiller's 
that  ^  does  not  mean  a  verse ;  and  besides,  that  a  reference  to  the  man- 
ner of  epic  recitation,  as  different  from  that  of  lyric  poetry,  could  only  be 
imparted  to  the  word  pao^<fUs  at  a  time  when  lyric  composition  and  reci- 
tation originated,  that  is,  not  before  Archilochus.  Previous  to  that  time, 
the  meaning  of  rhapsodist  must  have  been  dififerent.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  pdwrciy  t^ds  may  have  been  used  in  the  significa- 
tion of  planning  and  making  lays,  just  as  pdm-eiy  Kcucd  is  to  plan  or  make 
mischief 

XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  the  right  derivation  of  the  word,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  rhapsodists,  so  much  is 
evident,  that  no  support  can  be  derived  from  this  point  for  Wolf's  position. 

THE   COLLBCTION    OF  THE  HOMEBIC    FOEMS  ASCRIBED  TO   PISI8TB  ATUS.* 

XV.  Solon*  made  the  first  step  toward  that  which  Pisistratus  accom- 
plished. He  is  described  as  having  checked  the  prevailing  irregularities 
of  recital,  and  having  compelled  the  rhapsodists  to  adhere  to  the  regular 
order  of  the  text.  Pisistratus  went  farther,  and  collected  the  poems, 
previously  in  a  state  of  disorder,  into  a  single  body  or  volume.^  Wolf 
explains  this  tradition  respecting  Pisistratus  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  favor  his  own  peculiar  views.  He  held  this  to  have  been  the  first 
move  that  was  made  in  order  to  connect  what,  according  to  him,  were 
before  this  loose  and  incoherent  songs,  into  continued  and  uninterrupted 


1  Hes.,  Theog.,  30.         »  Isthm.,  iii.,  5.         »  Nem.,  ii.,  1.        ♦  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  33. 
»  Jhne,  p.  506.    Compare  Mure,  Crit.  Hitt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  203,  aeqq. 
*  Diog.  Laert.f  i.,  57. 

1  Cic.,  De  Or.,  Hi.,  34;  Pausan.,  rii.,  26;  Joseph,  c.  Ap.,  i.,  2 ;  jElian.,  V.  H.,  xlil.,  M ; 
l,idan.,  J*aneg:  in  Ju/ian.,  /.,  p.  170^  ed.  Reiske,  Ae. 
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stories.  Pausanias  mentions  associates  (Jlrcupoi)  of  Pisistratus,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  the  undertaking.  These  associates  Wolf  thought  were  the 
Siaa-Kfvaa-Tal  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  schoUa ;  but  in  this  he  was  ev- 
idently mistaken.  AtacKevacrrai  are,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  scholia, 
interpolators^  and  not  arrangers.^ 

XVI.  Another  weak  point  in  Wolf's  reasoning  is  his  saying  that  Pisis- 
tratus  was  the  first  who  committed  the  Homeric  poems  to  writing.  This 
is  expressly  stated  by  none  of  the  ancient  writers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  before  Pisistratus,  persons  began  in  various  parts  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
mother  country,  to  write  down  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whom 
Pisistratus  employed  in  this  undertaking  Wolf  could  only  conjecture. 
The  poet  Onomacritus  lived  at  that  time  in  Athens,  and  was  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  respecting  the  old  poet  Musaeus.  Besides  him,  Wolf 
thought  of  a  certain  Orpheus  of  Crotona ;  but  nothing  definite  was  known 
on  this  point  till  Professor  Ritschl  discovered,  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Rome,  an  old  Latin  schoUon- translated  from  the  Greek  of  Tzetzes  (pub- 
lished in  Cramer's  Anecdota).  This  scholion  gives  the  names  of  four  po- 
ets who  assisted  Pisistratus,  viz.,  Onomacritus,  Zopjniis,  Orpheus,  and 
a  fourth,  whose  name  is  corrupted,  Coney lus.' 

XVII.  These  four  persons  may  have  interpolated  some  passages,  as  it 
suited  the  pride  of  the  Athenians  or  the  political  purposes  of  their  patron 
Pisistratus.  In  fact,  Onomacritus  is  particularly  charged  with  having 
interpolated  Od.,  xi.,  604.'  The  Athenians  were  generally  believed  to 
have  had  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war ;  therefore  iZ.,  ii.,  547,  552-554,  were 
marked  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  as  spurious,  and  for  similar 
reasons  Od.y  vii.,  80,  81,  and  Od,  iii.,  308.  But  how  unimportant  are 
these  alterations  in  comparison  with  the  long  interpolations  which  must 
be  attributed  to  the  rhapsodists  previous  to  Pisistratus ! 

XVIII.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  four  men  accomplished  their 
task,  on  the  whole,  with  great  accuracy.  However  incUned  we  may  be 
to  attribute  this  accuracy  less  to  their  critical  investigations  and  consci- 
entiousness than  to  the  impossibility  of  making  great  changes  on  account 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  what  was  genuine,  through  the  number  of 
existing  copies ;  and  although  we  may,  on  the  whole,  be  induced,  after 
Wolf's  exaggerations,  to  think  httle  of  Pisistratus,  still  we  must  admit 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  ancient  writers  is  too  great  and 
too  general  to  allow  us  to  assent  to  Nitzsch's  opinion  that  he  only  com- 
pared and  examined  various  MSS. 

XIX.  If,  then,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Wolf  thought,  that  the  Homeric 
poems  never  formed  a  whole  before  Pisistratus,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
undeniable  that  to  Pisistratus  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole 
of  the  poems,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely  now  exist  only 
in  a  few  disjointed  fragments. 


I 


1  Heinrich.,  Be  Diask.  Homericis ;  Lehrs,  Aristarchi  Stud.  Horn.,  p.  349. 

2  Ritschl,  Die  Alex.  Bibl.  u.  d.  Sammlung  d.  Horn.  Gedichte  durch  Peisistr.,  1888;  M., 
CoTvUar.  Disput.  de  Bibl.  Alex,  deque  Pisistr.  CurUi  HoTn.,\ft40. 

^  .ft--*?/.  Harlei.,  ed.  Parson. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERlOD-cwtmud. 

HOMERIC    CONTROVERSY COTlclvded. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY.^ 

L  Hatzno  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  most  important  arguments 
for  and  against  Wolf's  hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  conclusion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seed  of  the  Homeric  poems  was  scattered 
in  the  time  of  the  heroic  exploits  which  they  celebrate,  and  in  the  land 
of  the  victorious  Achaeans,  that  is,  in  European  6reece.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  records  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  a  puenle 
idea,  which  is  now  completely  exploded,  that  the  events  are  fictitious  on 
which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  based,  and  that  a  Trojan  war  never 
was  waged. 

II.  Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country  where  these  songs 
originated,  both  because  here  the  victorious  heroes  dwelt,  and  because  so 
many  traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regions.  It  was  here,  more- 
over, that  the  old  Thracian  bards  had  effected  that  unity  of  mythology 
which,  spreading  all  over  Greece,  had  gradually  absorbed  and  obliterated 
the  discrepancies  of  the  old  local  myths,  and  substituted  one  general  my- 
thology for  the  whole  nation,  with  Jove  as  the  supreme  ruler,  dwelling 
on  the  snowy  heights  of  Olympus.  Impregnated  with  this  European  my- 
thology, the  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, which  left  the  mother  country  about  three  ages  after  the  Trojan  war. 

III.  In  European  Greece,  a  new  race  gained  the  ascendency,  the  Do- 
rians, foreign  to  those  who  gloried  in  having  the  old  heroes  among  their 
ancestors.  The  heroic  songs,  therefore,  died  away  more  and  more  in 
Europe ;  but  in  Asia  the  ^Eolians  fought,  conquered,  and  settled  nearly 
in  the  same  regions  in  which  their  fathers  had  signalized  themselves  by 
immortal  exploits,  the  glory  of  which  was  celebrated,  and  their  memory 
still  preserved  by  their  national  bards.  Their  dwelling  in  the  same  local- 
ity not  only  kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  but 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  their  poetry,  just  as,  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Ger- 
many, the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  East,  and 
their  destructive  invasions,  together  with  the  origin  of  a  new  empire  of 
the  Burgundians  in  the  West,  awakened  the  old  songs  of  the  Niebelun- 
gen,  after  a  slumber  of  centuries.' 

IV.  Now  the  Homeric  poems  advanced  a  step  farther.  From  uncon- 
nected songs  they  were  for  the  first  time  united  by  a  great  genius,  who, 
whether  he  was  really  called  Homer,  or  whether  the  name  be  of  later 

'  On^  p.  507, 9ef.  »  Gervuma,  Poetical  Lit.  of  Qmn.^^^  Vm  ^. VJfe. 
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origin,  and  significant  of  his  work  of  uniting  songs,*  was  tfie  one  individual 
who  conceived  in  mind  the  lofty  idea  of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  can 
not  help  acknowledging  and  admiring.  What  were  the  peculiar  excel- 
lencies which  distinguished  this  one  Homer  among  a  great  number  of 
contemporary  poets,  and  saved  his  works  alone  from  oblivion,  we  do  not 
venture  to  determine ;  but  the  conjecture  of  Miiller*  is  not  improbable, 
that  Homer  first  undertook  to  combine  into  one  great  unity  the  scattered 
and  fragmentary  poems  of  earUer  bards,  and  that  it  was  this  task  which 
estabhshed  his  great  renown. 

V.  We  can  now  judge  of  the  probability  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian, 
who  in  Smyrna,  where  lonians  and  -iEolians  were  mixed  together,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  poems,  and  moulded  them  into 
the  form  which  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  Ionian  countrymen.  But 
as  a  &ithful  preservation  of  these  long  works  was  impossible  in  an  age 
unacquainted  with,  or,  at  least,  not  versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  poems  should  not  only 
lose  their  purity,  but  should  also  become  more  and  more  dismembered, 
and  thus  return  into  their  original  state  of  loose,  independent  songs. 
Their  public  recitation  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the  time 
at  festivals  and  musical  contests,  formerly  occupied  by  epic  rhapsodkts 
exclusively,  was  encroached  upon  by  the  rising  Ijrric  performances  and 
players  on  the  flute  and  lyre. 

VI.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  different  Homeric  rhapso- 
dies was  not  entirely  lost.  Solon,  himself  a  poet,  directed  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  toward  it ;  and  Pisistratus  at  last  raised  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  high  merits,  in  fixing  the  genuine  Homeric  poems  by 
the  indehbte  marks  of  writing,  as  far  2is  was  possible  in  his  time  and  with 
his  means.  That,  previous  to  the  famous  edition  of  Pisistratus,  parts  of 
Homer,  or  the  entire  poems,  were  committed  to  writing  in  other  towns 
of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  is  not  improbable,  but  we  do  not  possess  BufSr 
cient  testimonies  to  prove  it.  We  can,  therefore,  safely  afiirin  that  from 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  Greeks  had  a  written  Homer,  a  regular  text, 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions.® 

*■  Welckevj  Ep.  Cycl.,  vol.  i.,  p.  125, 128  ;  Ilgen^  Hymn.  Horn.,  prtpf.,  p.  23 ;  Heyne  ad  71, 
▼ol.  viii.,  p.  795,  &c. 

*  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.j  p.  47.    Compare  Nitzackj  Anm.^  vol.  il.,  p.  26. 

9  The  following  liat^f  the  principal  authors  who  have  advocated,  in  whole  (ur  Ant  Um 
most  part,  the  doctrines  of  Wolf,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  student.  It  is  firom 
Mure  {Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  202),  and  will  be  found  complete  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses: C.  F.  FYangeson,  Essai  sur  la  question,  si  Homirey  &c. ;  F.  Schlegely  Geseh.  der 
Ep.  Dicktk.,  viii. ;  Heyne,  Obs.  ad  II.  (who  claims,  however,  the  right  of  prior  discovery) ; 
W.MVbUeTy  Homer.  Vorschule;  B.  Thiersch,  Urgestalt  der  Odyssee;  Hermann,  Opusc.yVok. 
v.,  p.  52,  seqg. ;  vol.  vi.,  p.  70,  seqg. ;  Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrin.  Biblioth. ;  Laehmanriy  Be- 
trachtungen  uber  die  Ilias;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  21. 

The  following  are  such  as  have  entertained  middle  or  opposite  views :  Ste.  CroiXf  Ref- 
utation, 4-c.,  de  M.  Wolf;  Hug,  Erfindung  der  Buchstabenschrift;  Krettser,  Vorfragen  iiber 
Homer;  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.,  yol.  i.,  p.  366,  seqq. ;  Coleridge,  Introd.  to  the  Sttidy  of  the 
Or.  Classics;  Quarterly  Review,\ol.  xliv.,  p.  121,  seqq.  (article  by  Milman) ;  Welcker,  Der 
Epische  Cyclus,  vol.  i.,  p.  122,  seqq. ;  K.  0.  Milller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit. ;  Ihne  (SmUVs  Jhct 
^gr.)j  T^irlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  appendix  to  vol.  i.,  ^  eA.  \  Peeyne  KnigM^PToUeowv 
^  mm. ;  JYifzseA,  De  Hist.  Homeri  (and  otlier  YioT\ia  tiVTeadv  cWeA^ii  \»^. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD-oonl^Miiii. 

HOMERIC    HTMN8    AND    MINOB    POKMS.' 

I.  As  certain  hymns,  which  were  known  and  admired  in  a  more  ad- 
Tanced  literary  period,  were  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards,  such  as  Olen, 
Orphens,  Linus,  and  Musaeus,  so  many  minor  poems,  consisting  of  hymns 
and  hmnorons  effiisions,  have  been  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  short  addresses  to  cities  or 
prirate  persons,  which  have  been  entitled  Epigrams. 

II.  The  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Ceres  and  the  fragment  to 
Bacchus,  which  were  discovered  in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edit- 
ed by  Ruhnken,  amount  to  thirty-three.  There  are  six  longer,  and  twenty- 
seven  shorter  ones.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients  irpoof^ua,  i.  e.,  over- 
twret  or  preludes,  and  were  sung  by  the  rhapsodists  as  introductions  to  epic 
poems  at  the  festivals  of  the  respective  gods,  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
To  these  rhapsodists  the  hymns  most  probably  owe  their  origin.  Accord- 
ing to  Miiller,'  they  exhibit  such  a  diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone, 
that  in.  all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every  century,  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian  war. 

HI.  Still,  most  of  them  were  reckoned  to  be  Homeric  productions  by 
those  who  lived  in  a  time  when  Greek  literature  still  flourished.  This  is 
easQy  accounted  for.  Being  recited  in  connection  with  Homeric  poems, 
they  were  gradually  attributed  to  the  same  author,  and  continued  to  be  so 
regarded  more  or  less  generally,  tin  critics,  and  particularly  those  of  Alex- 
andrea,  discovered  the  difierences  between  their  style  and  that  of  Homer. 
At  Alexandrea  they  were  never  reckoned  genuine,  which  accounts  for 
the  circumstance  that  no  one  of  the  great  critics  of  that  school  is  known 
to  have  made  a  regular  collection  of  them.' 

IV.  Of  the  hymns  now  extant  five  deserve  particular  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  length  and  mythological  contents ;  they  are  those 
addressed  to  the  Delian  and  Pythian  Apollo,  to  Mercury,  Ceres,  and  Venus. 
The  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  one  to 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  is  the  work  of  a  Homerid  of  Chios,  and  approaches  so 
nearly  to  the  true  Homeric  tone,  that  the  author,  who  calls  himself  the 
blind  poet,  who  lived  in  the  rocky  Chios,  was  held  even  by  Thucydides  to 
be  Homer  himself  It  narrates  the  birth  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  lost. 

V.  The  hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  contains  the  foundation  of  the 
Pythian  sanctuary  by  the  god  himself,  who  slays  the  serpent,  and,  in  the 
form  of  a  dolphin,  leads  certain  men  to  Crissa,  whom  he  establishes  as 
priests  of  his  temple. 

VT.  The  bymn  to  Mercury,  wiiich,  on  account  of  its  meiAioigii^  ^<& 
'  M9t*,  p.goe.  *  mat.  Or.  LU.,  p.  74.  »  Wolf,  ProUg.,^. *» 
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seTen-stringed  lyre,  the  invention  of  Terpander,  can  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  30th  Olympiad,  relates  the  tricks  of  the  new-bom  Mer- 
cury, who,  having  left  his  cradle,  drove  away  the  cattle  of  Apollo  from 
their  pastores  in  Pieria  to  P^^os,  there  killed  two,  and  then  invented  the 
lyre,  made  of  a  tortoise-sheD,  with  which  he  pacified  the  anger  of  Apollo. 

VII.  The  hymn  to  Venus  celebrates  the  birth  of  JSneas  in  a  style  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Homer.  The  hymn  to  Ceres,  first  discovered 
in  1778,  in  Moscow,  by  Mattfaaei,  and  first  published  by  Ruhnken  in  1780, 
gives  an  account  of  Ceres's  search  after  her  daughter  Proserpina,  who 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto.  The  goddess  obtains  firom  Jupiter  that 
her  daughter  should  pass  only  one  third  part  of  the  year  with  Pluto,  and 
return  to  her  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  this  sjmibolical  description 
of  the  com,  which,  when  sown,  remains  for  some  time  under  ground,  and 
then  springs  up,  the  poet  has  connected  the  mythology  of  the  Eleusinians, 
who  hospitably  received  the  goddess  on  her  wanderings,  afterward  built 
her  a  temjde,  and  were  rewarded  by  instraction  in  the  mysterious  rites 
of  Ceres. 

VIIL  Another  poem,  of  quite  a  diflferent  nature  from  the  hymns,  was 
also  erroneously  ascribed  to  Homer.  This  was  the  MargiUs  (Mapylriis^ 
a  poem  which  Aristotle  regarded  as  the  source  of  comedy,  just  as  he  called 
the  niad  and  Odyssey  the  fountain  of  all  tragic  poetry.  From  this  view 
of  Aristotle  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  poem.  It  ridiculed  a  man 
who  was  said  "  to  know  many  things,  and  to  know  all  badly."  The  sub- 
ject was  nearly  related  to  the  scurrilous  and  satirical  poetiy  of  Archilo- 
chus  and  other  contemporaiy  iambographers,  although  in  versification, 
epic  tone,  and  language  it  imitated  the  Diad.  The  iambic  verses  whidi 
are  quoted  firom  it  by  the  grammarians  were  most  likely  interspersed  by 
Pigres,  brother  of  Artemisia,  who  is  also  called  the  author  of  this  poem, 
and  who  interpolated  the  Iliad  with  pentameters  in  a  similar  manner. 

IX.  The  same  Pigres  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  Batrachomyomaelm 
(BarpaxoiutofMxia),  or  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,^  a  poem  firequent- 
ly  ascjribed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer.  It  is  a  harmless,  playful  tale; 
without  a  marked  tendency  to  sarcasm  and  satire,  amusing  as  a  parody, 
but  without  any  great  poetical  merit  which  could  justify  its  being  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  Diad  and  Odyssey.  Knight*  infers,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  word  Sdxros  as  a  writing  tablet,  instead  of  ^up$4p«i,  a  sldn, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  material  emidoyed  by  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  was  an  offspring  of  Attic  ingenu- 
ity ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  affords 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  late  origin. 

X.  Besides  these  poems  there  were  a  great  many  more,  most  of  which 
we  know  only  by  name,  which  we  find  attributed  to  Homer  with  more  or 
less  confidence.  But  we  have  good  reason  for  doubting  aU  such  state- 
ments concerning  lost  poems,  whose  claims  we  can  not  examine,  when 
we  see  that  even  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  considered  as  genuine  not  only 
such  poems  as  the  Margites,  and  some  of  the  hymns,  but  also  all  those 

passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  whic\i  are  e^i^nW^  *\si\e^^^a^e^^^\!L4 

-'  ^uuC,  9.  n  :  Pha.,  De  MaHgn.  Herod,y  4S.  »  Prolegom.  in  H«m«nms S ^. 
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which  at  the  present  day  nobody  would  dream  of  aacrflmif  to  their  re- 
puted author.^ 

XI.  The  time  in  which  Greek  literature  flourished  was  not  adapted  for 
tracing  out  the  poems  which  were  spurious  and  interpcdated.  People  en- 
joyed all  that  was  beautiful,  without  caring  who  was  the  author.  The 
task  of  sifting  and  correcting  the  works  of  literature  was  left  to  the  age 
in  which  the  faculties  of  the  Greek  mind  had  ceased  to  produce  original 
works,  and  had  turned  to  scrutinize  and  preserve  former  productions. 
Then  it  was  not  only  discoyered  that  the  cyclic  poems  and  the  hymns  had 
no  title  to  be  styled  **  Homeric,"  but  the  question  was  mooted  and  wann- 
ly  discussed  whether  the  Odyssey  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
the  Iliad.  Of  the  existence  of  this  interesting  controTersy  we  had  only  a 
slight  indication  in  Seneca,*  before  the  publication  of  the  Venetian  scholia. 
Frcnn  these  we  know  now  that  there  was  a  regular  party  of  critics,  who 
assigned  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  two  different  authors,  and  were  there- 
fore called  CharizonUs  {Xmfl((urr9s)y  **  the  Separators.''*  The  question  has 
been  again  opened  in  modem  times,  and  we  haye  already  considered  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  FERIOI>--am<antftf. 

HISTOST    OP    TBI    flOMKBIC    POEMS.* 

L  Thb  history  of  the  Homeric  poems  may  be  divided  conTeniently  into 
two  great  periods :  one  in  which  the  text  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  the  other  of  the  wriuen  text  after  Pisistratus.  Of  the  former 
we  have  already  spoken ;  it,  therefore,  only  remains  to  treat  of  the  latter. 

II.  The  ^wch  from  Pisistratus  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  first 
critical  school  at  Alexandrea,  that  is,  to  Zenodotus,  presents  very  few 
facts  concerning  the  Homeric  poems.  Oral  tradition  still  prevailed  over 
writing  for  a  long  time ;  though  in  the  days  of  Alcibiades  it  was  expected 
that  every  schocdmaster  would  have  a  copy  of  Homer  with  which  to  teadi 
his  boys.*  Homer  became  a  sort  of  ground-work  for  a  liberal  education ; 
and  as  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  pec^e  thus  became  still  stron- 
ger, the  philosophers  of  that  age  were  naturally  led  either  to  explain  and 
recommend,  or  to  oppose  and  refute  the  moral  principles  and  religious 
doctrines  contained  in  the  hermc  tales.* 

UI.  It  was  with  this  practical  view  that  Pythagoras,  Xenophanes,  and 
Heraclitus  condenmed  H<Hner  as  one  who  uttered  falsehoods,  and  de- 
graded the  majesty  of  the  gods ;  while  Theagenes,  Metrodorus,  Anaxag- 
oras,  and  Stesimbrotus  expounded  the  deep  wisdom  of  Homer,  which  was 
disguised  from  the  eyes  of  the  common  observer  under  the  vail  of  an  ap- 
parently insignificant  tale.  So  old  is  the  allegorical  explanation,  a  folly 
at  which  the  sober  Socrates  smiled,  which  Plato  refuted,  and  Aristarchus 

»  Nitzsci,  Anm.  z.  Od^M.,  roL  JJ.,  p.  40.  ^  De  BreoU.  YiUt,  18. 

'  Ormtert,  Mierd,  Mum.  Ckoriz.  MMsm.  Mu».,  voL  i.  «  Om,  p.  &\0,  te^. 

•  j'ua.,Aica.,p.  i94,D.  'M^ImAwi,  0^ieft.dtr  PkiZologi€,v<A.\.,v.Wl. 
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opposed  with  all  Us  miglit,  but  utidi,  nefreitheleos,  ontliyed  the  sound 
eiitical  study  of  Homer  aBiong  the  Greeks,  and  has  thriven  Inxariantly 
eren  down  to  the  jxeaeat  day. 

rv.  A  more  scientific  stn^  was  bestowed  on  Homer  by  the  sojAdsts 
of  Perides's  age,  Prodiciis,  Protagoras,  Hippias,  and  others.    There  are 

I  eren  traces  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  kropiu  and  A^eis,  such  fiEiTor- 
ite  themes  with  the  Alexandrine  critics,  originated  with  these  sophists. 
;  Thos  the  study  of  Homer  increased,  and  the  copies  of  his  works  most 
naturally  hare  been  BMNne  and  more  mnlti|Aied.  We  may  suppose  that 
not  a  few  of  the  literaiy  men  of  that  age  carefully  compared  the  best  MSS. 
within  their  reach,  and,  choosing  what  they  thou^t  best,  made  new  edi- 
tions (!itof0A^tf^).  The  task  of  these  first  editors  was  not  an  easy  one. 
It  maybe  concluded  fiom  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  it  is  known  by  yari- 
ons  testimonies,  that  the  text  of  those  days  offered  enormous  discrepan- 
cies, not  paralleled  in  the  text  of  any  other  classical  writer.  There  wers 
passages  left  out,  transposed,  added,  or  so  altered  as  not  easily  to  be  reo- 
ognized ;  nothing,  in  short,  hke  a  smooth  Tulgate  existed  before  the  time 
of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 

V.  This  state  of  the  text  must  have  presented  immense  difficulties  to 
the  first  editors  in  the  infancy  of  criticism.  Yet  these  early  editions  were 
valuable  to  the  Alexandreans,  as  being  derived  from  good  and  ancient 
sources.  Two  only  are  known  to  us  throu^  the  scholia,  one  of  the  poet 
Antimachus,  and  the  famous  one  of  Aristotle  (ii  iK  rod  vdpefiKos)^  which 
Alexander  the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a  splendid  case 
(pdfdfli)  on  all  his  expeditions.  Besides  these  editions,  called  in  the  scho- 
lia al  Mn'  Mpa,  there  were  several  other  old  iiops^cts  at  Alexandres, 
under  the  name  of  «l  jcorA  ir^cis ,  or  ai  4k  w6\t90Vj  or  al  voXiruced.  We 
know  six  of  them,  those  of  Massilia,  Chios,  Argos,  Sinope,  Cyprus,  and 
Crete.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they  were  made  by  public  authority  in  the 
different  states  whose  names  they  bear ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  persons 
who  had  made  them  were  unknown,  they  were  called,  just  as  manoscripts 
are  now,  from  the  places  where  they  had  been  found. 

VI.  All  these  editions,  however,  were  only  preparatory  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  and  systematic  criticism  and  interpretation  of  Ho^ 
mer,  which  began  with  Zenodotus  at  Alexandrea.  For  such  a  task  the 
times  after  Alexander  were  quite  fit.  Life  had  fled  from  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  become  a  dead  body,  and  was  very  properly  car- 
ried into  Egypt,  there  to  be  embalmed,  and  safely  preserved  for  many  en- 
suing centuries.  It  was  the  task  of  men,  who,  like  Aristaichus,  could 
judge  of  poetry  without  being  able  to  write  any  themselves,  to  preserve 
carefully  that  which  was  extant,  to  clear  it  from  all  stains  and  conup- 
tions,  and  to  explain  what  was  no  longer  rooted  in  and  connected  witii 
the  institutions  of  a  ftee  political  life,  and  therefore  was  becmne  unintel- 

'  ligiblo  to  all  but  the  learned. 

VII.  Three  men,  who  stand  in  the  relation  of  masters  and  pupils,  were 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  host  of  scholars,  who  directed  their  attention 
a/ther  ocoasionaUy  or  exclusively  to  the  stafty  ai^^  cT\\\c»m  ctt  l\Sft  Hic^ 

>  Conpais  W«y;  Prateg«n.,p.  114. 
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meric  poems.  Zenodotus  laid  the  foundation  of  systematic  criticism  by 
establishing  two  rules  for  purifying  the  corrupted  text.  He  threw  out : 
1st,  whatever  was  contradictory  to,  or  not  necessarily  connected  with, 
the  whole  of  the  work ;  2d,  what  seemed  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  the 
author.  To  these  two  rules  his  followers,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchns, 
added  two  more ;  they  rejected,  3d,  what  was  contrary  or  foreign  to  the 
customs  of  the  Homeric  Age ;  and,  4th,  what  did  not  agree  with  the  epic 
language  and  versification. 

VIII.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Zenodotus,  in  his  first  attempt, 
did  not  reach  the  summit  of  perfection.  The  manner  in  which  he  cut 
out  long  passages,  arbitrarily  altered  others,  transposed,  and,  in  short, 
correoted  Homer's  text  as  he  would  have  done  his  own,  seemed  shock- 
ing to  all  sober  critics  of  later  times,  and  would  have  proved  very  injuri- 
ons  to  the  text,  had  not  Aristophanes,  and  still  more  Aristarchus,  acted 
on  sounder  principles,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  system  of 
Zenodotus.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  seems 
to  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  other  parts  of  Greek  literature, 
particularly  the  comic  poets,  than  with  Homer.  He  inserted  in  his  edi- 
tion many  of  the  verses  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Zenodotus,  and 
in  many  respects  laid  the  foundations  for  what  his  pupil  Aristarchus  ex- 
ecuted. 

IX.  The  reputation  of  Aristarchus  as  the  prince  of  grammarians  was 
so  great  throughout  the  whole  of  antiquity,  that,  before  the  publication  of 
the  Venetian  scholia  by  Villoison,  we  hardly  knew  how  to  account  for  it. 
But  these  excellent  scholia,  which  have  chiefly  enabled  us  to  understand 
the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  teach  us  also  to  appreciate  their  great 
and  unrivalled  interpreter,  and  have  now  generally  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  highest  aim  of  the  ambition  of  modem  critics  with  respect  to  Ho- 
mer is  to  restore  the  edition  of  Aristarchus,  an  undertaking  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possible  by  one  of  the  most  competent  judges,  chiefly  through 
the  assistance  afforded  by  these  scholia.^ 

X.  The  Obelus  {ofieKSs),  one  of  the  critical  marks  used  by  Aristarchus 
(-i-X  suid  invented,  like  the  accents,  by  his  master  Aristophanes,  was  used 
for  the  iuBh^ffiSf  i.  e.,  to  mark  those  verses  which  seemed  improper  and 
detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  but  which  Aristarchus  dared  not 
throw  out  of  the  text,  as  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  an  accidental  carelessness  of  the  author,  or  to  in- 
terpolations of  rhapsodists.  Those  verses  which  Aristarchus  was  con- 
vinced were  spurious  he  left  out  of  his  edition  altogether.  Aristarchus 
was  in  constant  opposition  to  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of  the  Perga- 
menian  school  of  grammar.  This  Crates  had  the  merit  of  transplanting 
the  study  of  literature  to  Rome. 

XI.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  most 
comprehensive  commentaries  on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of 
preceding  Alexandrean  grammarians,  which  had  swollen  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Under  Tiberius,  Apollonius  Sophista  lived,  whose  Lexicon  Ho- 
mericum  is  very  valuable.     ApioUf  a  pupil  of  Didymus,  was  of  much  less 

^  Lehrsj  De  Arisiarchi  StudUs  Uomericis^  1833. 
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importance  than  is  generally  believed,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  W<^. 
he  was  a  great  quack  and  an  impudent  boaster.  Longinus  and  his  pupil, 
Porphyrins,  of  whom  we  possess  some  tolerably  good  scholia,  were  of 
more  value.  The  Homeric  scholia  are  dispersed  in  various  MSS.  Com- 
plete collections  do  not  exist,  nor  are  they  desirable,  as  many  of  them 
are  utterly  useless.  The  most  valuable  scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  which  were  published  by  Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  together  with  the  scho- 
lia to  the  Iliad  previously  pubhshed,  Yen.,  1788,  fol.  These  scholia  were 
reprinted  with  additions,  edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2  vols.  4to,  with 
an  appendix,  1826,  which  collection  contains  all  that  is  worth  reading. 
A  few  additions  are  to  be  found  in  Bachmann's  Scholia  ad  Homtri  Biadem^ 
Lips.,  1835.  The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are  those  publish- 
ed by  Buttmann,  Berl.,  1821,  mostly  taken  from  the  scholia  originally  pub- 
lished by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  at  Milan,  in  1819.  The  extensive  commenta- 
ry of  Eustathius  is  a  compilation  destitute  of  judgment  and  of  taste,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now  lost. 

EDITIONS    OF    HOMER.^ 

XII.  The  old  editions  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  MSS.,  are  of  very  little  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  the  text,  for  which  we  must  apply  to  the*scholia.  The  Editio  Princeps, 
by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Flor.,  1488,  fol.,  was  the  first  large  work  printed  in  Ored^ 
one  psalm  only,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  having  preceded  This  edition  was  fre- 
quently reprinted.  Wolf  reckons  scarcely  seven  critical  editions  from  the  Editio  Prin- 
oepa  to  his  time.  That  of  H.  Stephanus,  in  Poet.  Grate.  Princ.  her.  Carm.j  Paris,  1566, 
ft)l.,  was  one  of  the  best.  In  England,  the  edition  of  Barnes,  Cantab.,  1711,  2  vols.  4tO; 
and  that  of  Clarke,  who  published  the  Diad  in  1729,  and  the  Odyssey  in  1740,  were  gen- 
erally used  for  a  long  time,  and  often  reprinted.  The  latter  was  published,  with  addi- 
tions by  Ernesti,  Lips.,  1759-1764, 5  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
with  Wolf's  Prolegomena,  in  1814,  and  again  at  Leipzig,  in  1824. 

XIII.  A  new  period  began  with  Wolf's  second  edition,  Homeri  et  Hameridarum  Op.  tt 
ReUyHcdU^  1794,  the  first  edition  (1784  and  1785}  being  merely  a  copy  of  the  vulgate. 
Along  with  the  second  edition  were  published  the  Prolegomena.  A  third  edition  was 
published  from  1804-1807.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  editions  of  Wc^  are 
without  commentaries  or  critical  notes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  many  cases 
on  what  grounds  he  adopted  his  readings,  which  differ  from  the  vulgate.  Heyne  began 
in  1802  to  publish  the  Iliad,  which  was  finished  in  eight  volumes,  and  was  most  severely 
and  unsparingly  reviewed  by  Wolf,  Yoss,  and  Eichstftdt,  in  the  Jenaer  LUeratur  ZeUw^f 
1803.    A  ninth  volume,  containing  the  Indices,  was  published  by  Greefenhan  in  1822. 

XIV.  The  best  recension  of  the  text  of  Homer  is  that  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843.  A  very 
good  edition  of  the  Iliad,  with  critical  notes,  was  given  by  Spitzner,  Gotha,  1832-1836, 
but  the  author  did  not  live  to  publish  his  explanatory  commentary.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent commentary  to  the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad  by  Freytag,  Petersburg,  1837,  and  a 
more  extensive  one  by  Stadelmann,  of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared,  Leipzig,  1840- 
1844.  But  the  best  of  all  commentaries  which  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Homeric  po- 
ems are  those  of  Nitzsch  on  the  Odyssey,  Hanover,  1825,  &c.,  of  which  the  three  volumes 
now  published  extend  only  as  far  as  the  twelfth  book.  The  latest  edition  of  Homer  fbr 
general  readers  is  that  from  the  press  of  Didot,  Paris,  1838,  containing  also  the  CycUe 
fragments.  It  has  a  corrected  Latin  version,  but  no  commentary.  There  is  a  good 
school  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  German  notes  by  Crusius,  Hanover,  1840, 
1842. 

XV.  The  most  valuable  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  Hymns  are  those  by  Ilgen,  Hal., 
1791,  and  Hermann,  Lips.,  1806.  The  Lexicon  Novum  Homericum  (et  Pmdaricum)  of 
Dwrnn,  originally  ppblished  at  Berlin  in  1765,  and  teptrnted  at  Londoxi,  VSXly  Sa  <tm  oC 

^  JJkne^p.&U. 
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■ome  TaJue,  though  the  aathor  was  dMtitnte  of  all  soand  prinetplmi  of  criticism.  But  a 
br  more  imporUnt  work  for  ths  student  is  Buttmann's  Lexiiogua,  Berlin,  18S5  and  1837, 
translated  by  Fishlake,  London,  1840, 3d  ed.  A  complete  account  of  the  literature  of  the 
Homeric  poems  will  be  found  in  the  BibUotheca  HomericOj  Hal.,  1837,  and  in  the  notes  to 
ths  first  Tolume  of  Bode's  Gescfnchte  der  Hettemschm  Dichtkunst. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  FERlOD—contmueeL 

CYCLIC    POETSJ 

I.  Thc  Iliad  and  Odyssey  contained  only  a  small  part  of  the  copious 
traditions  concerning  the  Trojan  war.  A  great  number  of  poets  under- 
took to  fill  up,  by  separate  poems,  the  whole  cycle  (k^kKos)  of  the  erents 
of  this  war,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  commonly  styled  the  Cy^ 
die  poets  (KuK?iucoi).  The  series  terminated  with  the  death  of  Ulysses, 
this  event  being  regarded  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  cycle. 

II.  The  Cyclic  poems,  both  in  their  character  and  conception  of  the 
mythical  events,  were  very  dififerent  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  These 
Cyclic  authors  can  not  even  have  been  called  Homeridae,  since  a  class  of 
persons  bearing  this  name  existed  only  in  Chios,  and  not  one  of  the  Cy- 
clic bards  is  called  a  Chian.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  Homeric 
rhapsodists  by  profession,  to  whom  the  constant  recitation  of  the  ancient 
Homeric  poems  would  naturally  suggest  the  notion  of  continuing  them 
by  essays  of  their  own  in  a  similar  tone. 

III.  From  a  close  comparison  of  the  extracts  and  fragments  of  these 
poems,  which  we  still  possess,  it  is  evident  that  their  authors  had  before 
them  copies  of  the  lUad  and  Odyssey  in  thehr  complete  form,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  comprehending  the  same  series  of  events  as  those 
current  among  the  later  Greeks  and  ourselves,  and  that  they  merely  conr 
nected  the  action  of  their  own  poems  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
these  two  epopees.  But,  notwithstanding  the  close  connection  which 
they  made  between  their  own  productions  and  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
notwithstanding  that  they  often  built  upon  particular  allusions  in  Homer, 
and  formed  from  them  long  passages  of  their  own  poems,  still  their  man- 
ner of  treating  and  viewing  mythical  subjects  differs  so  widely  from  that 
of  Homer,  as  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  no  longer  in  progress  of  development  at  the  time  of  the  Cyclic  po- 
ets, but  had,  on  the  whole,  attained  a  settled  form,  to  which  no  additions 
of  importance  were  afterward  made. 

IV.  The  Cypria*  (ri  K&Kpia  linj),  in  eleven  books,  was  the  first,  in  the 
order  of  the  events  contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  relat- 
ing to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period  antecedent  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hiad,  to  which  it  was  evidently  designed  to  form  an  introduc- 
tion. From  the  outline  given  by  Proclus,  and  from  the  extant  fragments, 
a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  structure  and  contents.    The  Earth, 

»  MuUert  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  64,  seqq.    Compare  Mure,  Crit.  Hitt.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  248,  seqq.  ; 
Welcierf  Der  e^seie  CyeAtSf  Ae. 
»  SmOk,  JXa.  Bhgr.,  s.  v.  StaBiaum;  Weldcer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85,  «e<M. 
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wearied  with  the  burden  of  the  degenerate  race  of  man,  entreats  Jopitei 
to  dimmish  their  nnmberB.    He  grants  her  request,  and  prepares  two 
chief  agents  to  accomplish  it,  Helen  and  Achilles,  the  beauty  of  the  for- 
mer furnishing  the  cause  of  the  contest,  and  the  sword  of  the  latter  tbB 
instrument  of  extermination.    The  erents  succeeding  the  birth  of  Helen, 
or,  rather  (for  the  form  of  the  myth  is  varied),  her  being  sent  by  Jupiter 
to  Leda  to  bring  up,  and  the  marriage  of  Peleus,  down  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  were  related  at  great  length,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  war  itself  much  more  briefly,  the  latter  part  being  apparent- 
ly occupied  chiefly  with  those  previous  adventures  of  the  heroes  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  Iliad.    It  condnded  with  the  following  some^iliat 
clumsy  contrivance  to  connect  it  with  the  opening  of  the  Diad :  the  wir 
itself  is  not  found  to  be  murderous  enough  to  accomplish  the  object 
prayed  for  by  Earth,  and  in  order  to  eflfect  it  more  surely,  the  Aresh  con- 
tention between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  is  stirred  up  by  Jupiter. 

V.  ^e  Cypria  was  attributed  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  Stas!- 
Mus  (jS^ramyos)  of  Cyprus,  but  the  statements  on  the  subject  are  so  vari- 
ous, and  partake  so  mnch  of  coigecture,  that  no  certain  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  them.  In  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  htera- 
ture,  and  before  critical  inquiries  began,  the  poem  was  accepted  without 
question  as  a  work  of  Homer.  It  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the  times 
of  Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mention  of  Stasinns, 
and  even  then  the  Cyprim  is  ascribed  to  him  in  a  very  hesitating  and  m- 
definite  manner.^  Ftoclus,  who  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  epic  cycle,*  not  only  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  ascribed  to  Stasmns, 
or  Hegesinas,  or  Homer,  but  what  he  and  others  say  of  Stasinus  only  adds 
new  doubts  to  those  which  already  beset  the  subject,  and  new  proofs  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  ancients  themselves  respecting  it. 

VI.  Stasinus  was  said  to  have  been  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  composed  the  Cypria^  and  gave  it  to  Stasinus  as  his 
daughter's  marriage  portion ;  manifestly  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
different  accounts,  which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus.'  Ck>n8ider- 
ing  the  immense  range  of  mythological  stories  which  we  know  the  po- 
em to  have  embraced,  there  is  much  probability  in  the  opinion  of  Bern- 
hardy,  that  it  was  a  work  of  many  times  and  many  hands.  Its  title  also 
was  not,  as  we  are  told,  derived  from  the  native  island  of  Stasinus,  but 
may  be  explained  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  Venus  (Kuwpls)  has  in 
the  general  action. 

VII.  Proceeding  next  to  the  Cyclic  poems  which  continued  the  Jliad,  we 
come  to  Arctinus  of  Miletus,^  who  was  confessedly  a  very  ancient  poet ; 
nay,  he  is  even  called  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus*  the  oldest  Grecian 
poet,  whence  some  writers  have  placed  him  even  before  the  time  of 
Homer;  but  the  ancients  who  have  assigned  to  him  any  certain  date 
agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads.    He  is 

*  Athen.f  ii.,  p.  35,  c;  viii.,  p.  334 ;  xv.,  p.  682,  e. 
>  trocL,  Ckrestom,t  in  Gmisford's  Uepkmat,  tt  ProcL^  p.  471,  stqq. 
'  ProcL,  I  c. ;  JEUoh.,  V.  H.,  Ix.,  15. 
*  SmUA,  Dia.  Biogr,, «.  v, ;  Weldlcar,  vol.  \.,  p. ^U, »««.       *  AMt.KwnuA  ,»«fcs«<^. 
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called  a  disciple  of  Homer ;  and,  from  all  we  know  about  him,  there  was 
scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who  deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus. 
He  was  the  most  distinguished  among  the  cyclic  poets.  There  were  in 
antiquity  two  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him,  namely,  the  JEtkiopis  (Aieunris)  and  *lA(ot;  ir^pais. 

ym.  The  JEtkiopis  was  in  five  books.  It  was  a  kind  of  continuation 
of  the  niad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  king  of  the 
^Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew  him.  The  substance  of  it  has  been 
preserved  by  Proclus.  The  *lA/oi;  vepalst  or  Destruction  of  Ilium^  was  in 
two  books,  and  contained  a  description  of  the  taking  and  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  the  subsequent  events,  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks.  The 
substance  of  this  poem  has  also  been  given  by  Proclus.  A  third  epic 
poem,  called  Ttrwofiaxia,  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods  with  the  Titans,  and 
which  was  probably  the  first  poem  in  the  epic  cycle,  was  ascribed  by 
some  to  Arctinus,  by  others  to  Eumelus  of  Corinth.^ 

IX.  Lesches,  or  Lescheus^  (AcVxt?**  A€a'x««Js)»  was  a  native  of  Pyrrha, 
in  the  iriand  of  Lesbos,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mytilene.'  Hence  he 
is  called  a  Mytilenean  or  Lesbian.  The  best  authorities  concur  in  placing 
him  in  the  tiine  of  Archilochus,  or  about  the  18th  Olympiad.  The  ac- 
count, therefore,  which  we  find  in  ancient  authors  of  a  contest  between 
Arctinus  and  Lesches,  can  only  mean  that  the  later  competed  with  the 
earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  subjects,  and  not  that  they  were  con- 
temporaries, which  would  be  an  anachronism.  His  poem,  which  was  at- 
tributed by  many  to  Homer,  and,  besides,  to  various  other  authors,  was 
called  the  Little  Iliad  (*IAias  ^  4\d<r(r(cy,  or  *l\iiis  fiiKpd).  It  consisted  of 
four  books,  according  to  Proclus,  who  has  preserved  an  extract  from  it. 
It  was  evidently  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Iliad ;  conse- 
quently, it  related  the  events  after  the  death  of  Hector,  the  fate  of  Ajax, 
the  exj^oits  of  Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy.*  The  connection  of  events  was  necessarily 
loose  and  superficial,  and  without  any  unity  of  subject.^ 

X.  Between  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  and  lesches,  and  the  Odyssey, 
came  the  epic  of  AGiA8,*the  Troezenian,  divided  into  five  books,  and  en- 
titled Nosloi  (S6<rroi).  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  ami  gave 
the  history  of  the  return  {vSffroi)  of  the  Grecians  from  Troy,  and  consisted 
of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Greeks  on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is,  with 
the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and  with  the  seizure  of  the  Palla- 
dium. Agias  wrote  about  B.C.  740.  Some  writers  attributed  the  USaroi 
to  Homer.^  Sunilar  poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written  by  oth- 
er poets  also.*  Wherever  the  NStrrot,  however,  is  mentioned  without  a 
name,  we  have  generally  to  understand  tlie  work  of  Agias.* 

XI.  The  continuation  of  the  Odyssey  was  the  Tekgonia}^  (TriKtyoyia) 

»  Atken.f  i.,  p.  22 ;  vii.,  p.  277.     a  Smitk,  Diet.  Hiogr.,  s.  v.        ^  Patuan.,  x.,  25,  5. 

♦  Arist.,  Poet.,  23,  ed.  Bekker.     »  MUller,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  6«.     «  Smith,  Diet,  hiog.,  9. v. 
■^  Stiid.,  ••  V.  vo<rrot ;  Anthol.  Plarmd.,  iv.,  30. 

«  Schol.  ad  Pind.;  O/.,  xiii.,  31 ;  Atben.y  iv.,  p.  157 ;  ix.,  p.  46(J. 

•  The  name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a  mistake  of  the  fttsl  cA\Vot  0^  \\\fe 
Excerpta  ofProelum.  10  Mk/Zer,  Hixt.  dr.  Lit.,  p.  70  ;  Wf/cfctT,  To\  W,  Y-  ^^^^  «^'l 
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It  consisted  of  two  books  or  rhapsodies,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
epic  cycle.  Eugamon  (Eirydfxtaif)  of  Cyrene,  who  did  not  live  before  the 
53d  Olympiad,  is  named  as  the  author.  It  contained  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  after  the  fight  of  Ulysses  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  until  the 
death  of  Ulysses.  The  substance  of  the  poem  is  preserved  by  Procloa. 
As  Eugamon  lived  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  made 
use  of  the  productions  of  earlier  poets ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandrea  ex- 
pressly states  that  Eugamon  incorporated  in  his  Telegonia  a  whole  epic 
poem  of  Musseus,  entitled  "  Thesprotis."  The  name  Telegonia  was  formed 
from  Telegonus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  who  killed  his  father. 

XII.  With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  th&  Trojan  war,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks,  nothing  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  war  of  the  Ar gives  against  Thebes;  since  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  Greece,  particularly  Diomede  and  Sthenelus,  were  them- 
selves among  the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  a 
bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  contest  which, 
though  unattended  with  victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious.  Tlie  The- 
bdisy  which  consisted  of  seven  books,  or  5600  verses,  took  this  war  for  its 
subject,  and  originated  from  Argos.  The  Epigoni  CEwiyovoi)  was  so  far 
a  second  part  of  the  Tkebais^  that  it  was  sometimes  comprehended  under 
the  same  name.  Its  subject  was  the  second  expedition  against  Thebes, 
in  which  the  Epigoni  proved  successful.^  * 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— con/wmed. 

HESIOD. 

I.  Hesioo  ( *Halodo5y  was  one  of  the  earhest  Greek  poets,  and  we  possess 
respecting  his  personal  history  little  more  authentic  information  tiian  re- 
specting that  of  Homer,  together  with  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  The  names  of  these  two  poets,  in  fact,  form,  as  it  were, 
the  two  poles  of  the  early  epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  and  as  Homer  rep- 
resents the  poetry,  or  school  of  poetry,  belonging  chiefly  to  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  so  Hesiod  is  the  representative  of  a  school  of  bards,  which  was 
developed  somewhat  later  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hehcon,  in  Bceotia,  and 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea. 

II.  The  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two  poets,  or  their  re- 
spective schools,  consist  in  their  forms  of  versification  and  in  their  dia- 
lect, but  in  all  other  respects  they  move  in  totally  different  spheres ;  for 
the  Homeric  takes  for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  Heroic  Age, 
while  the  Hesiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  ordinuy 
life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  The  latter  thus  gives 
to  its  productions  an  ethical  and  rehgious  character ;  and  this  circumr 
stance  alone  suggests  an  advance  in  the  intellectual  state  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  upon  that  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems;  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  elements  of  the  Hesiodic  poetry  are  of  a.  later  date 

'  Jrn/Zer,  Hist.  Gr.  lot.,  p.  71.  *  SmitK,  Dicl.  BtAgr.^  «.'©. 
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than  tiie  age  of  Homer,  for  they  may,  on  the  contraiy,  be  as  ancient  as 
the  Greek  nation  itself 

in.  But  we  must,  at  any  rate,  infer  that  the  Hesiodic  poetry,  such  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  of  later  growth  than  the  Homeric ;  an  opinion 
which  is  confirmed  also  by  Uie  lang^uage  and  expressions  of  the  two 
schools,  and  by  a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  range  of  knowledge  being  much  more  extensive  in  the 
poems  which  bear  the  name  of  Hesiod  than  in  those  attributed  to  Ho- 
mer. Herodotus  and  others  regarded  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  contempo- 
raries, and  some  even  assigned  to  the  latter  an  eariier  date  than  the  for- 
mer ;^  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients  was  that  Homer  was  the 
elder  of  the  two. 

IV.  Most  modem  critics  assume  that  Hesiod  lived  about  a  century  later 
than  Homer,  which  is  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
some  ancient  writers,  who  place  him  about  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  that 
is,  about  B.C.  735.  Respecting  the  life  of  the  poet  we  derive  some  infor- 
mation from  one  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  the'^Efrya  iral  fifU- 
fKu.  We  learn  from  that  poem*  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Ascra, 
in  BcBOtia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  jEolian  Cyma,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  poet  describes  himself'  as  tending  a  flock  on  the  side 
of  Mount  Helicon,  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  his  calling 
himself  an  MfinroSf^  we  must  infer  that  he  belonged  to  an  humble  station, 
and  was  engaged  in  mral  pursuits.  But  subsequently  his  circumstances 
seem  to  have  been  bettered,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses  about  his  small  patrimony, 
which  was  decided  in  favor  of  Perses.* 

V.  Hesiod  seems  after  this  to  have  migrated  to  Orchomenus,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.*  At  Orehomenus  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  there  in  later  times.  What  we 
have  thus  far  stated  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
about  the  life  of  Hesiod.  Among  the  apocryphal  stones  related  of  the 
bard  is  one  respecting  a  poetical  contest  between  him  and  Homer,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of 
King  Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or  Delos.^  The  story 
of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a  composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of 
*Ayiip  'Ofi-fipov  KoX  *HaiSSavy  the  work  of  a  grammarian  who  lived  toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  in  which  the  two  poets  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  each  other  in  their  verses* 
The  author  of  this  production  pretends  to  know  the  whole  family  history 
of  Hesiod,  and  traces  his  descent  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Apollo  him- 
self These  legends,  though  they  are  mere  fictions,  show  the  connection 
which  the  ancients  conceived  to  exist  between  the  poetry  of  Hesiod  (es- 
pecially the  Theogony)  and  the  ancient  schools  of  priests  and  bards,  which 
had  their  seats  in  Thrace  and  Pieria,  and  thence  spread  into  Boeotia,  where 


'  GelLy  UL,  11 ;  xvii.,  21 ;  Suid.y  $.  v.  *n<rioi<n.  '  ▼•  M8,  aeqq. 

•  Tluog^  23.  ^  Op.et  Die*,  63«.  »  W.,  21«.  261,  0J7. 
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they  probably  formed  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Hesiodic  poetiy  was 
developed. 

VI.  The  differences  between  the  Homeric  and  the  Hesiodic  schools  of 
poetry  are  plain  and  obvious,  and  were  recognized  in  ancient  times  no  leas 
than  at  present,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  *Ayii>w  'Ofiiipov  ital  'HffUBov.^  In 
their  mode  of  delivery  the  poets  of  the  two  schools  hkewise  differed ;  for 
while  the  Homeric  poems  were  recited  under  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithara,  those  of  Hesiod  were  recited  without  any  musical  instrument,  the 
reciter  holding  in  his  hand  only  a  branch  of  bay,  or  a  staff  (fidfi^$i  ciniw* 
rpoy).*  Another  point  of  difference  between  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic 
poetry  is  produced  by  certain  grammatical  forms  in  the  language  of  Hesiod, 
although  the  dialect  in  which  the  poems  of  both  schools  are  composed  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  same,  namely,  the  Ionic-epic,  which  had  become  estab- 
lished as  the  language  of  epic  poetry  through  the  influence  of  Homer. 

VII.  The  ancients  attributed  to  Hesiod  a  great  variety  of  works ;  that 
is,  all  those  which  in  form  and  substance  answered  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Hesiodic  school,  and  thus  seemed  to  be  of  a  common  origin.  We  shall 
subjoin  a  list  of  them,  beginning  with  those  which  are  still  extant. 

1.  '%rya  itol  'H/ii^peu,  OY^Epya  simply,  commonly  called  Opera  et  Diety  or 
"  Works  and  Days."  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,'  this  was  the  only  poem 
which  the  people  about  Mount  Helicon  considered  to  be  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Hesiod,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ten  lines,  which  certain- 
ly appear  to  have  been  prefixed  by  a  later  hand.  There  are  also  several 
other  parts  of  this  poem  which  seem  to  be  later  interpolations  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  genuine  production  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity, though  in  its  present  form  it  may  consist  only  of  disjointed  por- 
tions of  the  original.  It  is  written  in  the  most  homely  and  simple  style, 
with  scarcely  any  poetic  imagery  or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  economical  precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a  wife,  the  education 
of  children,  agriculturo,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

A  poem  on  these  subjects  was  not,  of  course,  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  powerful  and  ruling  classes  in  Greece  at  the  time,  and  made  the  Spar- 
tan Cleomenes  contemptuously  call  Hesiod  the  poet  of  Helots,  in  contrast 
with  Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior.*  Afterward,  however,  when  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Heroic  Ages  subsided,  and  peaceful  pursuits  began 
to  be  held  in  higher  esteem,  the  poet  of  the  plough  rose  from  his  obscu- 
rity, and  was  looked  upon  as  a  sage  ;  nay,  the  very  contrast  with  the  he- 
roic poetry  may  have  contributed  to  raise  his  fame,  except,  indeed,  with 
such  martial  spirits  as  Cleomenes.  At  all  events,  the  poem,  notwithstand- 
ing its  want  of  unity,  and  the  incoheronce  of  its  parts,  gives  us  an  attract- 
ive picturo  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  Greek  mode  of  life,  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  domestic  relations. 
The  conclusion  of  the  poem,  from  v.  750  to  828,  is  a  sort  of  calendar, 

and  was  probably  appended  to  it  in  later  times ;  and  the  addition  teai  ^^ 
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fmij  in  the  title  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been  added  in  consequence  of 
this  appendage,  for  the  poem  is  sometimes  simply  called  "Epycu  It  would 
&ither  seem  that  three  distinct  poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  namely : 
1.  The  fieible  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (v.  47-105) ;  2.  On  the  Ages  of 
the  World,  which  are  designated  by  the  names  of  metals  (v.  109-301) ; 
and,  3.  A  Description  of  Winter  (v.  504-558).  The  first  two  of  these  poems 
are  not  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  as  the  third,  which  is 
manifestly  the  most  recent  production  of  all,  and  most  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Heaiod.  That  which  remains,  after  the  deduction  of  these  probable  In- 
terpolations, consists  of  a  collection  of  maxims,  proverbs,  and  wise  say- 
ings, containing  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  some 
of  these  ytw/uu  or  ^o^^kcu  may  be  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself.^ 

2.  B^jyoyUij  or  "  Theogony.^*  This  poem  was,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen  to  be  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  the  poet's.  It  presents,  indeed,  great  differences  from  the  preced- 
ing one,  its  very  subject  being  apparently  foreign  to  the  homely  author 
of  the  *Efya.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians,  however,  especially  Zenod- 
otus  and  Aristarchus,  appear  to  have  had  no  doubt  about  its  genuineness,* 
thou^  their  opinion  can  not  be  taken  to  mean  any  thing  else  than  that 
the  poem  contained  nothing  that  was  opposed  to  the  character  of  the 
Hesiodic  school ;  and  thus  much  we  may  therefore  take  for  granted,  that 
the  "  Theogony"  is  not  the  production  of  the  same  poet  as  the  "IRpya,  and 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

The  "  Theogony"  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
hirth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of  nature  in  a  series  of 
genealogies,  for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  ap- 
pears personified  in  the  character  of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  whereby 
the  poem  enters  into  some  kind  of  connection  with  the  Homeric  epics. 
The  whc^e  poem  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  The  Cosmogony, 
which  widely  differs  from  the  simple  Homeric  notion,'  and  afterward 
served  as  the  ground-work  for  the  various  physical  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  who  looked  upon  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  as  contain- 
ing in  an  allegorical  form  all  the  physical  wisdom  that  they  were  able  to 
propound,  though  Hesiod  himself  was  believed  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  profound  philosophical  and  theological  wisdom  which  he  was  uttering. 
The  Ck>8mogony  extends  from  v.  116  to  452 ;  2.  The  Theogony,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  from  v.  453  to  962 ;  and,  3.  The  last  portion,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  heroogony,  being  an  account  of  the  heroes  bom  from  mortal 
mothers,  whose  charms  had  drawn  the  immortals  from  Olympus.  This 
part  is  very  brief,  extending  only  firom  v.  963  to  1021,  and  forms  the 
transition  to  the  E<b(b,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

If  we  ask  for  the  sources  from  which  the  author  of  the  Theogony  drew 
bis  information  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  gods,  the  an- 
swer can  not  be  much  more  than  a  coigecture,  for  there  is  no  direct  in- 
formation on  the  point.    Herodotus  asserts  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  made 

>  Uocr.  c.  NicocL,  p.  S3,  ed.  Steph, ;  Lucian.,  Dial,  de  Hea.t  1.,  8. 
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the  Theogony  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  in  reference  to  Hesiod  in  particular, 
this  probably  means  that  Hesiod  collected  and  combined  into  a  system  the 
various  local  legends,  especially  of  northern  Greece,  such  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  by  priests  and  bards.  The  assertion  of  Herodotus 
farther  obliges  us  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  in  the  eariiest 
Greek  theology,  the  gods  do  not  appear  in  any  definite  forms,  whereas 
Hesiod  strives  to  anthropomorphize  all  of  them,  the  ancient  elementaiy 
gods,  as  well  as  the  later  dynasties  of  Saturn  and  Jove.  Now  both  the 
system  of  the  gods  and  the  forms  under  which  he  conceived  them  after- 
ward became  firmly  established  in  Greece,  and,  considered  in  this  way, 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  perfectly  correct. 

Whether  the  form  in  which  the  Theogony  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
original  and  genuine  one,  and  whether  it  is  complete  or  only  a  fragment, 
is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  modem  times.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  poets  of  the  Hesiodic 
school  and  the  rfaapsodists  introduced  various  interpolations,  which  pro- 
duced many  of  the  inequalities,  both  in  the  substance  and  form  of  the 
poem,  which  we  now  perceive ;  many  parts,  "also,  may  have  been  lost. 
Hermann  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  exist  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent introductions  to  the  Theogony,  and  that,  consequently,  there  ex- 
isted as  many  different  recensions  and  editions  of  it.  But  as  our  present 
form  itself  belongs  to  a  very  early  date,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
determine  what  part  of  it  formed  the  original  kernel,  and  what  is  to  be 
considered  as  later  addition  or  interpolation.^ 

3.  'HouM,  or  ifoTcu  fieydkaif  also  called  KardKoyot  yweux&y.  The  name 
^lat  was  derived,  according  to  the  ancient  grammarians,  from  the  fact 
that  the  heroines,  who,  by  their  connection  with  the  immortal  gods,  had 
become  the  mothers  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes,  were  introduced  into 
the  poem  by  the  expression  ^  olrif  "  or  such  as."  The  poem  itself,  which 
is  lost,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  books,  the  last  of  which  was  by 
far  the  longest,  and  was  hence  called  ^ouu  ixeydxai,  whereas  the  titles 
KordXoyoi,  or  ^otai,  belonged  to  the  whole  body  of  poetry,  containing  ac- 
counts of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods,  and  had  thus  be- 
come the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in  the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom 
the  ruling  families  derived  their  origin.  The  work  thus  contained  the 
genealogies  or  pedigrees  of  the  most  illustrious  Greek  families.  "Whether 
the  Eceee  or  Catalogi  was  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet,  was  a  dis- 
puted point  among  the  ancients  themselves.' 

4.  *A<nrls  *lipcue\4ovs,  or  "  Shield  of  Hercules"  a  poem  on  the  combat  be- 
tween Hercules  and  Cycnus,  containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield. 
This  description  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  account  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  but  is  done  with  much  less  skill  and  ability.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  poem,  or  perhaps  fragment  of  a  poem,  originally  belonged 
to  the  Eoeae. 

6.  AiylfuoSf  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  several  books  or  rhapsodies,  on 

>  Compare  Creuzer  und  Hermann^  Brie/e  Uber  Horn,  und  Het.y  Heid«lb.,  1817,  8to  i 
Sickler,  Cadmus,  Ac,  HUdburg.,  1818,  4to. 
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the  story  of  JEgfadva,  the  famous  ancestral  hero  of  the  Dorians,  and  the 
mythical  history  of  the  Dorians  in  general.  Some  of  the  ancients  at- 
tributed this  poem  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.^   A  few  fragments  alone  remain. 

6.  MeXafim^loj  an  epic  poem,  consisting  of  at  least  three  books,  and 
containing  the  stories  about  the  seer  Melampus.  It  was  thus  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  poems  which  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroic  fami- 
lies of  the  Greeks.  Some  of  the  ancients  denied  that  this  was  an  Hesi- 
odic  poem.*    Fragments  alone  have  reached  us. 

7.  *E^fyyria'is  M  ripaurof.  This  is  mentioned  as  an  Hesiodic  work  by 
Pausanias,*  and  is  distinguished  by  him  from  another  entitled  hrn  fuamKd ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  were  identical  with,  or  portions  of,  an 
astronomical  work,  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  under  the  title  of  iurrpudi  /3l/3Xos, 
or  offrpoKoyla,^    We  have  some  fragments  remaining. 

8.  Xtipwfos  ^o&TtKai.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the 
*Epya.    A  few  fragments  remain. 

VIII.  The  poems  of  Hesiod,  especially  the  Theogony,  were  looked  up 
to  by  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times  as  great  authority  in  theological 
and  philosophical  matters,  and  philosophers  of  nearly  every  school  at- 
tempted, by  various  modes  of  interpretation,  to  bring  about  a  harmony 
between  the  statements  of  Hesiod  and  their  own  theories.  The  scholars 
of  Alexandrea  and  of  other  cities,  such  as  2^nodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aris- 
tarchus,  Crates  of  Mallus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Seleucus  of  Alexandrea, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  devoted  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  criticism' 
and  explanation  of  the  poems  of  Hesiod ;  but  all  their  works  on  this  poet 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  isolated  remarks  contained  in  the 
scholia  on  Hesiod,  now  extant.  These  scholia  are  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  though  their  authors  made  use  of  the  works  of  the  earlier 
granunarians.  The  schoha  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Proclus  (though  only  in 
an  abridged  form),  of  Joannes  Tzetzes,  and  Moschopulus,  on  the  ''£^70, 
and  introductions  on  the  life  of  Hesiod,  are  still  extant.  The  scholia  on 
the  Theogony  are  a  compilation  from  earlier  and  later  commentators. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  scholia  on  Hesiod  is  that  in  the  third 
volume  of  Gaisford's  Poeta  Graci  Minores. 

EDITIONS    OF    HESIOD.* 

IX.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  was  first  printed  at  Milan  in  1493,  fol.,  to- 
gether with  Isocrates  and  some  of  the  idylls  of  Theocritus.  The  next  edition  is  that  in 
the  colleetion  of  fnomic  and  bucolic  poems,  published  by  Aldus  Manutins,  Venice,  1495. 
The  first  separate  edition  is  that  of  Junta,  Florence,  1515,  and  again  1540, 8vo.  The  first 
edition  that  contains  the  Greek  scholia  is  that  of  Trincavellus,  Venice,  1537,  4to,  and 
more  complete  at  Cologne,  1542,  8vo,  and  Frankfurt,  1591,  8vo.  The  most  important 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Dan.  Ileinsius,  Amsterdam,  1667,  8vo,  with 
lectkmes  HesiodetB  and  notes  by  Scaliger  and  Guietus :  it  was  reprinted  by  Leclerc  in 
1701, 8vo ;  of  Th.  Robinson,  Oxford,  1737,  4to ;  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1746,  8vo ;  of  Loes- 
ner,  Leipzig,  1778,  Svo,  containing  all  that  his  predecessors  had  accumulated,  together 
with  some  new  remarks ;  of  Gaisford,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  PoetcB  GrcBci  MinoreSy 
where  some  new  manuscripts  are  collated ;  and  of  Gottling,  Gotha  and  ErfUrt,  1831,  Svo 
(2d  ed.,  1843),  with  good  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  A  revision  of  the  text  by  Loers, 
with  Latin  version,  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Grsca  of  Didot,  Paris,  1840.    The  *Epya  wen 
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edited  also  by  Brunck,  in  his  Poeto  Gnxmdci  and  oUier  coitoctioM.    TIm  Tkaogoai^iiii 

edited  separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1783,  and  by  Van  Lennep,  Amsterdam,  1843, 8ra^ 
with  a  very  oseAil  commentary.  There  are  also  two  good  editions  of  the  *A«nr£(,  theoM 
by  Heinrich,  Breslan,  1802, 8vo,  with  an  introduction,  scholia,  and  conmaentary ;  andfbe 
other  by  Ranks,  Quedlinburg,  1840,  8to. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— con<msMd. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EPIC    POETRY   OF   THIS   PERIOD.^ 

1.  Great  as  was  the  number  of  poems  which  in  ancient  times  passed 
under  the  name  of  Homer,  and  were  connected  in  the  way  of  sapidement 
or  continuation  with  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey,  and  also  of  those  whi(^  were 
included  under  the  all-comprehensive  name  of  Hesiod,  yet  these  fbimed 
only  about  one  half  of  the  entire  epic  Uterature  of  the  eaily  Greeks.  Of 
the  others,  some  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  amount  of  Homeric 
unity  of  structure,  others  were  but  metrical  chronicles.  Their  authors 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  selection  of  their  mythical  subjects 
and  in  general  style  and  phraseology,  to  have  conformed  to  the  (dd  con- 
ventional standard  of  epic  mannerism. 

n.  Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  efforts  are  observaUe 
on  the  part  of  Pisander,  Epimenides,  and  other  poetically  gifted  disrapies 
of  the  popular  schools  of  religious  mysticism,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  Epic  Muse  in  promulgating  their  doctrines,  to  enUven  the  prevailing 
monotony,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  partly  by  bolder 
methods  of  working  up  those  transmitted  by  their  predecessors.  Few  of 
these  works,  however,  enjoyed  any  great  celebrity  or  popularity  with  the 
later  Hellenic  pubhc.  Several  had  perished  even  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  or  were  no  longer  famihar  in  the  original  text  to 
the  authors  by  whom  they  were  cited ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  lim- 
ited stock  of  fragments,  the  whole  are  now  entirely  lost.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  account  of  the  principal  ones  among  these  writers. 

ni.  1.  CiNiETHON*  (Kti/oidwv),  of  Lacedsemon,  is  placed  by  Eusebius*  in 
B.C.  765.  He  was  the  author  of:  1.  Telegonia  (TryAcyoWo),  which  gave 
the  history  of  Ulysses,  from  the  point  where  the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his 
death.*  2.  Genealogies,  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Pausanias,* 
and  which  must  consequently  have  been  extant  in  A.D.  175.  3.  HeracUa 
{*HpdK\€M),  containing  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Hercules.*  4.  (Edi' 
podia  {OlBtiroSia),  the  adventures  of  (Edipus ;  ascribed  to  Cinsethon  in  an 
ancient  inscription,  but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  uncer- 
tain.^ 5.  The  Little  Iliad  (*lAi&s  fiiKpd),  attributed  by  some  to  Cinethon, 
though  more  correctly  by  others  to  Lesches,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  the  Cyclic  poets. 

2.  EuMELus  {Efjfxri^os),  of  Corinth,  a  member  of  the  noble  house  of  the 

»  Midler i  Hist.  Gr,  Lit.,  p.  100 ;  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  445,  seq. 
a  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  3  Chron.,  01.  3,  4.  *  Euseb.,  t,  c. 

'  Paus.,  a.,  3,  7;  ii.,  18,  5 ;  iv.,  2, 1,  &c.  »  Schol.  ad  kftiOL  IMioA.,  V.^^»W . 

7  /'aus.,  ix.,  5,  5;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Phan.,  1760. 
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0iccbiade,  flourislied  about  761-744  B.C.  Eusebiue  makes  him  contem- 
porary with  Arctinus.  Those  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  which  appear 
pretty  certainly  genuine  were  genealogicsil  and  historical  legends.  To 
this  class  belonged  his  Corinthian  History  (KopivBLcucd)  ;^  his  Europia  (EhpA- 
wia)t  or  legend  of  Europa ;  and  his  Upos^iov  is  A^Xov,^  a  strain  which  he 
had  composed  for  the  Messenians,  for  a  sacred  mission  to  the  temple  of 
Delos.  He  also  wrote  Bougonia  (Bovyoi^a),  a  poem  on  bees,  which  the 
Greeks  called  fiovy6vcu  and  fiovyty^is.^  Some  writers  ascribed  to  him  a 
Tn-wofutx^^  which  was  also  attributed  to  Arctinus.  The  Cyclic  poem 
on  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Troy  is  ascribed  to  Eumelus  by  a  scho- 
liast on  Pindar,  who  writes  the  name  wrongly,  Eumolpus. 

3.  AifTiMloHus  {^Ajnlfiaxos),  of  Teos,  an  epic  poet  of  great  antiquity, 
but  of  little  celebrity.  Plutarch*  cites  him  as  having  mentioned,  contem- 
poraneously it  must  be  understood,  the  ecUpse  which  happened  on  the  20th 
of  April,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad,  B.C.  753,  the  date  assign- 
ed to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  title  of  no  work  by  this  poet  has  been 
preserved,  and  but  a  single  verse  is  quoted,  in  condemnation  of  bribery. 

4.  Asius  ("AtTios),  of  Samos,^  ranks  among  the  more  ancient  epic  poets 
of  the  genealogical  order,  but  no  specific  date  is  connected  with  his  name, 
nor  are  his  works  mentioned  under  any  other  titles  than  the  general  one 
of  genealogies.  He  lived  in  all  probability  about  B.C.  700.  He  seems 
to  have  treated  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  episodes,  it  may  be  presumed, 
iUustratlYe  of  local  and  fhmily  history.  The  longest  extant  passage  gives 
a  glowing  and  vivid  description  of  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  Samian 
ladies  advancing  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  festive  pomp  of  diction  in  good  keeping  with  the  subject.* 

5.  PisANDBR  {n€Urwdpos)y  of  CamuTus,  in  Rhodes,  is  the  most  celebra- 
ted epic  poet  of  this  period  next  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  he  ranks, 
accordingly,  next  to  them  in  the  epic  canon  of  Alexandrea.  He  appears 
to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  648-645.  Pisander  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  in  two  books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  was  called  Heradea 
(*HfKUxci«),  and  Clement  of  Alexandrea^  accuses  him  of  having  taken  it 
entirely  from  one  Pisinus  of  Lindus.  In  this  poem,  Hercules  was  for 
the  first  time  represented  as  armed  with  a  club,  and  covered  with  the 
lion's  skin,  instead  of  the  usual  armor  of  the  heroic  period ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  as  Muller  suggests,  that  Pisander  was  also  the  first  that  fix^d 
the  number  of  the  hero's  labors  at  twelve.*  Only  a  few  lines  of  this 
poem  have  been  preserved ;  two  are  given  us  by  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes,' and  another  by  Stobaeus."  Other  poems  which  were  ascribed 
to  Pisander  were,  as  we  learn  from  Suidas,  spurious,  having  been  com- 
posed chiefly  by  Aristeas.  Pisander  of  Camirus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Pisander  of  Laranda,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  A.D.  222-235." 


A  Paus.f  ii.,  1, 1 ;  II.,  3, 8 ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.,  i.,  148.      ^  Paus.,  Iv.,  4, 1 ;  v.,  19, 2. 
3  Varroj  R.  JR.,  ii.,  5,  5,  ed.  Schneid.  ♦  VU.  Rom.,  12.  »  Athen.,  ill.,  p.  125. 

•  AftlKer,  HUt.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  102.  '  Strom.,  vi.,  p.  266,  cd.  Syllntrg. 

8  Sira^.,  xr.,  p.  688;  Sutd.,  s.  v.  lUCa-avBpos.  «  A'tift.,  1034. 

"*  -^^Jfe^-,  xiL,  6.  .  11  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr,,  a,  v. 
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6.  Epimbnidbs^  (^EirttAtrUhis)  was  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  wfaoee  bi- 
ography" is  partly  connected  with  the  realities  of  history,  and  partly  en- 
veloped in  the  mists  of  fable.  Numerous  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  attributed  to  him,  though  few,  if  any,  can  be  considered  to  have 
been  genuine  productions  of  Epimenides ;  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
certainly  not  an  age  of  prose  composition  in  Greece.  All  that  tradition 
has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  that  we  ought  to  rank  him  in  the 
class  of  priestly  bards  and  sages,  who  are  generally  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Orphici ;  for  every  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  of  a  priestly  or  relig- 
ious nature :  he  was  a  purifying  priest,  of  superhuman  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  and  acquainted  also  with  the  healing  pow- 
ers of  plants.  These  notions  about  Epimenides  were  propagated  through- 
out antiquity,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  charm  attached  to 
his  name  that  so  many  works  were  ascribed  to  him.  Diogenes  LaertiuB' 
notices  as  prose  works  of  his,  one  on  sacrifices,  and  another  on  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  Crete.  Among  his  poetic  productions  were  Xpiyo'- 
fiolj  "  Oracles,"  and  KaBapfioij*  "  H3rmns  of  Purification."  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  the  T^pttrts  and  Beoywla  of  the  Coretes 
and  Corybantes  in  5000  verses,  the  epic  on  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  in 
6fi00,  and  the  epic  on  Minos  and  Rhadamanthys  in  4000  verses ;  all  of 
which  works  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes.  There  can  not,  however,  be 
any  doubt  but  that  there  existed  in  antiquity  certain  old-fashioned  poems 
written  upon  skins ;  and  the  expression  'Em^rTSeioy  94pfia  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  any  thing  old-fashioned,  obsolete,  and  cuiioos. 
An  allusion  to  Epimenides  seems  to  be  made  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titns.* 

7.  Aristeas  {*Api<rr4as\  of  Proconnesus,  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
mysterious  class  with  Epimenides,  and  his  age,  in  so  far  as  a  real  person- 
ality can  be  assigned  him,  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  latter.  The 
accounts  of  his  life  are  full  of  fable.  Herodotus  calls  him  the  inspired 
bard  of  Apollo  {<poifi6\afiirros).  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  the 
countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythic  nations,  and  on  his 
return  to  have  written  an  epic  poem  in  three  books,  called  rk  'ApifidtmM, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had  seen  or  pretended 
to  have  seen.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  full  of  marvellous  stories, 
but  was  nevertheless  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical information.  Still  it  was  an  epic  poem,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancients ;  but  it  fell  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Thirteen 
hexameter  verses  from  it  are  preserved  by  Longinus. 

Editions. — The  most  complete  collection  of  the  flragments  of  the  minor  Epic  poets  U  by 
DUnUer,  Die  Fragmente  der  episcken  Poesie  der  Griechen  bis  zur  Zeit  AUxtmda*9  dts  <?rM- 
«en,  Kdln,  1840 ;  and  Nachtragy  &c.,  lb.,  1841 :  others  are  given  by  IKibner  in  the  editioa 
of  Hesiod  and  the  minor  Epic  poets  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Grecca ;  and  by  Marcksehefibl  in  hit 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  Hesiod,  Eumelus,  Cinaethon,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1840. 

^  Smithj  Diet.  Biogr.,  m.  v.  a  jyiog^  Laert.j  i.,  10 ;  i.,  109 ;  Plut.,  VU.  Soi,  18. 

'  Diog.  Laertf  i.,  112.  ♦  Suid.y  s.  v.  "Eirt/ici/tSij?.  »  Chap.  l.,T.  IS. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— oonlmsMtt. 

LYRIC    POETRY. 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS.^ 

I.  AccoBoiNo  to  the  subdivision  that  has  been  laid  down  by  us,  L3rric 
composition  is  considered  to  comprise  every  poetical  work  not  embodied 
in  hexameter  verse,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  elegiac  and  iambic,  in 
addition  to  the  melic  and  choral  poetry  of  this  period. 

II.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  or  the 
20th  Olympiad,  the  epic  was  the  only  kind  of  poetry  in  Greece,  and  the 
hexameter  the  only  land  of  metre  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  poets 
with  art  and  diligence.  Doubtless  there  were,  especially  in  connection 
with  difierent  worships,  strains  of  other  kinds,  and  measures  of  a  lighter 
movement,  according  to  which  dances  of  a  sprightly  character  could  be 
executed ;  but  these  as  yet  did  not  form  a  finished  style  of  poetry,  and 
were  only  rude  essays  and  undeveloped  germs  of  other  varieties,  which 
hitherto  had  only  a  local  interest,  confined  to  the  rites  and  customs  of 
particular  districts. 

m.  In  all  musical  and  poetical  contests,  the  solemn  and  majestic  tone 
of  the  epopee  and  the  epic  hymn  alone  prevailed ;  and  the  soothing  pla- 
cidity which  these  lays  imparted  to  the  mind  was  the  only  feeling  which 
had  found  its  satisfactory  poetical  expression.  As  yet  the  heart,  agitated 
by  joy  and  grief,  by  love  and  anger,  could  not  give  utterance  to  its  lament 
for  the  lost,  its  longing  after  the  absent,  its  care  for  the  present,  in  appro- 
priate forms  of  poetical  composition.  These  feelings  were  still  without 
the  elevation  which  the  beauty  of  art  can  alone  confer.  The  epopee  kept 
the  mind  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  former  generation  of  heroes, 
which  it  could  view  with  sympathy  and  interest,  but  not  with  passionate 
emotion.  And  although,  in  the  economical  poem  of  Hesiod,  the  cares  and 
sufierings  of  the  present  time  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  epic  work, 
yet  this  was  only  a  partial  descent  from  the  lofty  career  of  epic  poetry ; 
for  it  immediately  rose  again  from  this  lowly  region,  and  celebrated  in 
solemn  strains  the  order  of  the  universe. 

rv.  This  exclusive  prevalence  of  epic  poetry  was  also  doubtless  con- 
nected with  the  political  state  of  Greece  at  the  time.  The  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  the  epic  poems  must,  as  wc  have  already  remarked,  have  been 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  princes  who  derived  their  race  from  the  he- 
roes of  the  mythical  age,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  royal  families  of 
early  times.  This  rule  of  hereditary  princes  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
government  in  Greece,  at  least  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Oljonpiads,  and 
from  this  period  it  gradually  disappeared ;  at  an  earlier  date  and  by  more 
violent  revolutions  among  the  lonians,  than  among  the  nations  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus^^         _ 

'  MiilUr,  Hist.  Or.  LU,,  p.  104. 
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V.  The  republican  movements,  by  which  the  princely  families  were  de- 
prived of  their  privileges,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  favorable  to  a  Iree 
expression  of  the  feelings,  and,  in  general,  to  a  stronger  development  of 
each  man's  individuality.  Hence  the  poet,  who,  in  the  most  perfect  fonn 
of  the  epos,  was  completely  lost  in  his  subject,  and  was  only  the  mirror 
in  which  the  grand  and  brilliant  images  of  the  past  were  reflected,  now 
comes  before  the  people  as  a  man  with  thoughts  and  objects  of  his  own ; 
and  gives  free  vent  to  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  soul  in  elegiac  and 
iambic  strains.  As  the  elegy  and  the  iambic,  those  two  contemporary  and 
cognate  species  of  poetry,  originated  with  Ionic  poets,  and  (as  far  as  we 
are  aware)  with  citizens  of  free  states,  so  again  the  remains  and  accounts 
of  these  styles  of  poetry  furnish  the  best  image  of  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Ionic  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands,  in  the  first  period  of 
their  republican  constitution.^ 

I.     ELEGIAC     VBB8E.' 

VI.  We  may  safely  assume,  by  reference  both  to  the  general  law  of 
human  invention,  and  to  the  discriminating  taste  which  marks  the  devel- 
opment of  art  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  elegiac  distich,  namely,  an  hex- 
ameter followed  by  a  pentameter,  was  called  into  existence  by  the  object 
to  which  it  was  best  adapted,  that  of  modifying  the  old  dactylic  metre  to 
familiar  epigrammatic  purposes ;  for  the  obvious  effect  of  this  combina- 
tion of  the  longer  and  shorter  measures,  enhanced  by  a  peculiar  abrupt- 
ness in  the  central  caesura  of  the  latter,  and  in  its  closing  foot,  or  cata- 
lexis,  is  to  impart  a  certain  emphatic  point  to  the  entire  period. 

VII.  The  Elegy  or  elegiac  poem  {i\€y€ia)  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
tich in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  subject ;  and  the  scope 
and  tendency  of  this  branch  of  composition  is  to  express  concisely  and 
emphatically,  in  the  case  of  the  single  distich,  a  certain  statement  or 
maxim ;  in  that  of  the  prolonged  elegy,  a  series  of  sunilar  statements  or 
maxims. 

VIII.  Each  pentameter  couplet  ought  obviously,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Elegiac  Muse,  either  itself  to  comprise  a  distinct  clause  or  period  of  the 
sense,  or  at  least  to  form  a  subdivision  of  another  more  comprehensive 
clause  or  head  of  argument,  terminating  in  a  pentameter  verse ;  in  other 
words,  every  full  pause  in  the  sense  ought  to  coincide  with  a  full  pause 
in  the  measure.  Where  a  continuous  head  of  the  subject  runs  through 
the  close  of  one  distich  into  the  coimnencement  of  another,  there  results 
a  palpable  incongruity,  which  becomes  the  more  glaring  when  the  ensu- 
ing pause  takes  place  in  the  body  of  the  distich,  whether  at  the  close  of 
the  hexameter  or  in  the  middle  of  either  verse.  Not  only,  therefore,  is 
the  elegy  disqualified  by  its  epigrammatic  spirit  for  continuous  narrative, 
but  even  in  its  own  proper  sphere  comparative  brevity  is  essential  to  the 
full  effect  of  an  elegiac  poem.  However  carefully,  therefore,  this  real  im- 
propriety may  be  smoothed  over  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet,  the  discern- 
ing critic  must,  in  his  own  experience,  have  felt  how  much  superior  is  the 
e^ct  of  the  elegiac  measure  in  the  poVnteA  e^igt^ro.^  ^xA  <aiCcvgt  ^yag^sssysafe. 
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and  pithy  compositions,  than  in  prolonged  poetical  narratives  or  moral 
dissertations.^ 

IX.  The  word  iKey^lov,  as  used  by  the  best  writers,  like  the  word  fhros^ 
refers  not  to  the  subject  of  a  poem,  but  simply  to  its  fomif  and  in  this  sense, 
tiierefore,  means  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and 
a  pentameter,  making  together  a  distich ;  and  an  elegeia  (i\tytia)  \a  a 
poem  made  up  of  such  distichs.  The  word  iKtytioyy  however,  is  itself 
only  a  derivative  from  a  simpler  word,  namely,  lAeyos.  This  parent  term 
^\c7os,  as  we  learn  from  the  united  testimony  of  the  ancient  critics,  al- 
though its  own  etymology  is  quite  uncertain,  denoted,  in  its  earliest  usage, 
what  had  reference  to  mourning  or  sorrow.  It  means,  properly,  a  strain 
of  lament,  without  any  determinate  reference  to  a  metrical  form ;  thus, 
for  example,  in  Aristophanes,  the  nightingale  sings  an  elegos  for  her  lost 
Itys ;  and  in  Euripides,  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher,  sings  an  elegos  for  her 
husband  Ceyx ;  in  both  which  passages  the  word  has  this  general  sense.' 

X.  To  this  view,  however,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  extant  elegiac 
c<mipo8itions  of  remote  antiquity  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  style  quite  op- 
posite to  either  the  funebrial  or  the  epigrammatic,  being  chiefly  martial  or 
patriotic  ai^als,  often  of  considerable  length,  addressed  to  the  poet's  fel- 
low-citizens in  times  of  pubUc  emergency.  These  poems,  however,  while 
possibly  the  oldest  ascertained  specimens  of  pentameter  style,  can  not 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  represent  the  taste  or  practice  in  which  that 
style  originated.  The  distinction  between  what  may  formerly  have  ex- 
isted and  what  has  been  preserved  to  posterity,  is  one  of  essential  im- 
portance in  questions  of  this  nature.  The  elegy  in  the  works  of  Callinus, 
Archilochas,  and  Tyrtsus,  its  earliest  professional  votaries,  ahready  ap- 
pears in  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation,  implying  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious practice,  and  consequent  modification  of  its  primitive  use.  Their 
compositions  stand  to  its  first  beginnings  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  the  earlier  efibits  of  the  Epic  Muse.^ 

XI.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  argue  from  the  actual  priority  of  the  Iliad 
that  the  first  poem  in  hexameter  verse  was  a  finished  epopee,  as  from  the 
ftTjatipig  compositions  of  CaUinus,  admitting  him  to  be  the  most  ancient 
author  in  this  style,  that  the  first  elegy  was  a  martial  or  political  ode. 
For  the  great  antiquity  of  the  elegy,  however,  in  its  application  to  what  has 
here  been  assumed  to  be  its  original  object,  appeal  may  be  made  to  Archil- 
ochus,  an  author  of  the  same  age  as  CaUinus,  but  of  far  more  varied 
genius.  The  remains  of  Archilochus,  while  exhibiting  the  measure  in  its 
adaptation  to  every  variety  of  subject,  plaintive,  martial,  and  satirical, 
oflfer,  together  with  several  elegies  of  a  funebrial  character,  a  general  pre- 
dominance of  those  of  the  epigrammatic  order. 

XII.  But,  even  did  the  works  of  these  earlier  poets  furnish  no  distinct 
proof  of  this  presumed  original  destination  of  the  measure,  there  remains 
another  more  competent  source  of  illustration  in  the  sepulchral  or  votive 
dedications  of  the  same  era.  The  existing  relics  of  this  class,  though  scan- 
ty in  the  ratio  of  their  antiquity,  yet  form  a  more  or  less  continuous  series 
of  evidence,  that,  during  this  whole  early  period,  from  an  epoc\\  eqyvaX  ox>\\r 

'  Jfure,  I.  c.  a  MuUer,  I.  e.  *  Mur«,l,  c. 
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tie  inferior  to  that  of  the  poets  above  cited,  the  pentameter  was  the  meas- 
ure exclusively  preferred  in  monumental  inscriptions.'  We  will  now'pro* 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  eminent  elegiac  writers. 

1.  Callinus*  (Ko^Aiyos),  of  Ephesus,  ranks  among  the  earliest  elegiac 
poets  of  whose  compositions  any  portions  are  still  extant.  As  regards 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  statement,  and  the  an- 
cients themselves  endeavored  to  determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions 
which  they  found  in  his  elegies.  From  Strabo,'  it  is  evident  that  Gallimis, 
in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Magnesia,  on  the  Meander,  as  still  exist- 
ing, and  at  war  with  the  Ephesians.  Now  we  know  that  Magnesia  was 
destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe,  in  B.C.  727,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  poem  referred  to  by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  preyious  to 
that  year,  perhaps  about  B.C.  730,  or  shortly  before  Archilochus,  wiio,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  poems,  mentioned  the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Cal- 
linus himself,  however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that  event ;  for 
there  is  a  line  of  his*  which  is  usually  referre4  to  the  destruction  of  Sardis 
by  the  Cimmerians  about  B.C.  678.  If  this  calculation  be  correct,  CaDi- 
nus  must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  war  between 
Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which  he  himself,  perhaps,  took  a  part.  We  pos- 
sess only  a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but  among  them 
there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which  forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is, 
consequently,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  extant.* 
In  this  fragment  the  poet  exhorts  his  countr3rmen  to  courage  and  perse- 
verance against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Mag- 
nesians,  but  the  fourth  line  of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probaUe 
that  Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This  elegy  is  one  of  great 
beauty,  and  gives  us  the  highest  opinion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is 
printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  "  Poetae  Graeci  Minores."  All  the 
fragments  of  Callinus  are  collected  in  Bach's  Callinij  Tyrttn,  et  AHi  Frag- 
merUa,  Leipzig,  1831, 8vo,  and  Bergk's  Poetis  Lyrici  GrcBcif  p.  303,  seqq. 

2.  Tyrt^us^  {TvpToios  or  Tiprcuos)^  contemporary  with  Callinus,  and 
probably  a  few  years  younger.  His  age  is  determined  by  the  second 
Messenian  war,  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  According  to  the  older  tradition, 
the  Spartans,  during  the  second  Messenian  war,  were  commanded  by'  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus  to  conquer 
their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose  Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.'  Later 
writers,*  however,  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyrt»us  as  a  lame 
schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when 
implied  to  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purpose- 
ly sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select,  being  unwilling  to 
assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  extending  their  dominion  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  but  little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would  achieve 
that  victory  which  his  physical  constitut'on  seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring 
to.    Many  modem  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the  Attic  origin 

*  Mure^  I.  c.  *  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.y  a.  v.  '  Strdb.y  xiv.,  p.  647. 

*  Fragm.  2.    Compare  A^gm.  8,  e<L  Bergk.  ^  StobcBus^  FloriL,  IL,  10. 

*  Smithy  Did.  Biogr.,  ».  v.  ^  Lycurg.  c.  Leoer.,  p.  211,  ed.  Rdtkt* 

*  Pau9.y  iv.,  15,  3 :  Juatm.,  iii.,  5,  &c. 
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of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually 
furnish  evidence  of  his  being  a  Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  positive  decision  on  the  subject.  Most  probably,  however, 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Athenian  town  of  Aphidnae,  which  is  placed  by  the 
l^ends  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  early  connection  with  Laconia.  The 
statement  that  he  was  a  lame  schoolmaster  is  rejected  by  all  modem 
writers.  It  may  simply  mean  that  he  was,  like  the  other  early  musi- 
cians and  poets,  a  teacher  of  his  own  art ;  and  his  alleged  lameness  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  some  misunderstanding  of  expressions  used 
by  the  earlier  writers  to  describe  his  metres,  namely,  the  pentameter  in 
conjunction  with  the  hexameter,  compared  with  which  the  former  is  short 
of  a  foot. 

The  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  Spar- 
tans, allaying  their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating  their  courage 
in  the  field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  composed  his 
celebrated  elegy,  entitled  Ebyofiia,  "  Legal  Order,"^  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrous  effect  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spartans. 
But  still  more  celebrated  were  the  poems  by  which  he  animated  the  cour- 
age of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These  poems 
were  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhortations  to  constancy 
and  courage,  and  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for  one's 
native  land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions  in  the  anapaestic  measure, 
which  were  intended  as  marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music 
of  the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  eflTorts  in  the  entire  con- 
quest of  the  Messenians,  and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots.* 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the 
second  Messenian  war. 

The  extant  fragments  of  Tyrtaeus  are  contained  in  most  of  the  older 
and  more  recent  collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  and,  among  the  rest,  in 
Gaisford's  Poeta  Minores  Grady  Schneidewin's  Delectus  Poesis  GnBcorum, 
and  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrid  Chaci.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
Klotz,  Bremae,  1764,  8vo ;  of  Francke,  in  his  edition  of  Callinus,  1816, 
8vo ;  of  Didot,  with  an  elegant  French  translation,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
poet's  life,  and  a  modem  Greek  version  by  Clonaras,  Paris,  1826,  8vo ; 
and  of  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  CaUinus  and  Asius, 
Lips.,  1831,  8vo. 

3.  Aechilochus  CApxi^oxos).  The  biography  of  this  poet  belongs  prop- 
erly to  the  head  of  Iambic  poetry,  since  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry 
that  his  fame  was  founded.  This  union  of  elegiac  and  iambic  poetty,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  person,  often  appears  after  this.  The  same  poet  who 
employs  the  elegy  to  express  his  joyous  an^melancholy  emotions,  had  re- 
course to  the  iambus,  where  his  cool  sense  prompts  him  to  censure  the 
follies  of  mankind.  The  elegies  of  Archilochus,  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  extant,  had  nothing  of  that  bitter  spirit  of  which  his  iam- 
bics were  full,  but  they  contain  the  frank  expression  of  a  mind  powerfully 
affected  by  outward  circumstances.  Nor  are  they  quite  wanting  in  the 
warlike  spirit  of  CalUnus,  although  he  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  in  verse 
'  Aristot.,  Ptfiie.f  r.,  7,  1 ;  Paus-t  iv.,  8,  2.  a  Pocus.,  W., U,^. 
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that  he  had  on  one  occasion  incurred  the  disgrace  of  having  lost  his  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracian  foe.^ 

4.  SixoNioEs  (XifjMvi^ris),  of  Amorgus,  like  Archilochus,  properly  belongs 
to  the  iambic  school  of  poetry,  and  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  that 
head.  He  composed  an  elegy  in  two  books,  which  appears,  from  all  that  we 
can  ascertain  respecting  it,  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Eunamia  of  Tyrtcos. 

5.  MiMNBBMcs  {MlfjLy(pfios)y^  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  generally  called 
a  Colophonian,'  but,  from  a  fragment  of  his  poem  entitled  NannOi  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  descended  from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered 
Smyrna  from  the  iEolians,*  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  Smyrna  was  his 
birth-place.  Mimnermus  flourished  from  about  B.C.  634  to  the  age  of  the 
seven  sages  (about  B.C.  600).  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  who,  in 
an  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.* 
No  other  biographical  particulars  respecting  him  have  come  down  to  ua, 
except  what  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Hermesianax,*  of  his  love  fat 
a  flute-player  named  Xanno,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  his  af- 
fection.^ 

The  numerous  compositions  of  Mimnermus  were  preserved  for  several 
centuries,  comprised  in  two  books,  until  they  were  burned,  together  with 
most  of  the  other  monuments  of  the  erotic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Byzantine  monks.  A  few  fragments  only  have  come  down  to  us ;  suffi- 
cient, however,  when  compared  with  the  notices  contained  in  ancient 
writers,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judgment  of  the  nature 
of  his  poetry.  These  fragments  belong  cliiefly  to  a  poem  entitled  iVimrio, 
and  addressed  to  the  flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Although 
the  elegy  had,  from  its  first  beginnings,  a  mournful  tendency,  and  had 
been  awarded  a  preference  in  odes  of  a  funebrial  and  melancholy  charac- 
ter by  Archilochus  and  other  early  poets,  Mimnermus  is  the  first  author 
who  peculiarly  and  systematically  adapted  it  to  the  more  tender  class  of 
plaintive  subjects.  Though  warlike  themes  were  not  altogether  unnoticed 
by  him,  and  though  the  subjection  of  a  large  part  of  Ionia,  and  especially 
of  his  native  city,  to  the  Lydian  yoke,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  strong 
feeling  of  melancholy,  yet  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  spoken  of  val- 
orous deeds  more  in  a  tone  of  regret,  as  things  that  had  been,  than  with 
any  view  of  rousing  his  countrymen  to  imitate  them.  The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the  cares  and  miseries  to  which 
life  is  exposed,  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  age,  are  plaintively  dwelt  upon  by  him,  while  love  is 
held  up  as  the  only  consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer-be  enjoyed.  The  latter  topic  was  most  fire- 
quently  dwelt  upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation 
in  antiquity." 

»  MUlUr,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  113.  »  Smitky  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v. ;  MAUery  p.  115. 

3  Sirab.,  xlv.,  p.  643.  ♦  Id.  ib.,  p.  034. 

*  Diog.  Laert.y  i.,  60 ;  Bergky  PoctcB  Lyrici  Greed,  p.  331.  «  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  SOTT. 

'  Compare,  however.  Mure,  Crit.  Hist.y  vol.  u\.,  p.  53\>^NYiftTe«L^ifi%T%ux«^\sitfStt.N!k«i.- 
preund,  »  Har .,  Epist.,  W., ^,  \Wi  \  FT«ypwt.,\->'k%Vi. 
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From  the  general  character  of  his  poetry,  Mimnernms  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  AtywrruUhis  or  Atyvcurrdmhis.  He  was  a  flute-player  as  well  as 
a  poet,^  and  in  setting  his  poems  to  music  he  made  use  of  the  plaintive 
melody  called  the  Novnos  kradias. 

So  highly  appreciated,  indeed,  were  the  claims  of  Mimnermus  to  nov- 
elty, if  not  to  absolute  originality,  as  regards  the  plaintive  character  of 
his  elegies,  and  so  marked  the  terms  in  which  they  were  asserted  by  his 
admirers,  as  to  have  led  superficial  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to 
admit  him,  in  the  face  of  insuperable  chronological  difficulties,  to  a  com- 
petition with  Callinus  and  Archilochus  for  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ele- 
giac measure  itself.  Setting  aside,  however,  this  more  fanciful  title  to 
priority,  Mimnermus  enjoys,  perhaps  deservedly,  the  same  pre-eminence 
among  erotic  poets  of  the  elegiac  order,  as  Sappho  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  melic  branches  of  erotic  poetry.* 

The  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  been  several  times  published,  in  the 
collections  of  Stephens,  Brunck,  Gaisford,  Boissonade,  and  Bergk.  There 
is  a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lips,  1826. 

6.  Solon  (^Xtcy),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  also  appears  in 
the  list  of  elegiac  poets,  but,  like  Archilochus,  and  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus,  he  belongs  to  that  class  which  cultivated  iambic  verse  as  well  as 
elegiac,  and  will  therefore  be  considered  under  both  heads.  Of  his  poems 
several  fragments  remain.  The  whole  number  of  extant  verses  is  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Of  these  upward  of  two  hundred  are  in 
elegiac  measure ;  between  thirty  and  forty  are  iambic  trimeters ;  of  the 
remainder,  sixteen  are  trochaic  tetrameters ;  five  alone  are  in  purely  melic 
style.  The  two  hexameter  verses,  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
collection,  are  of  questionable  authenticity.  They  are  cited  by  Plutarch 
in  reference  to  a  tradition,  of  which  he  himself  appears  to  make  but  little 
account,  that  Solon  had  originally  intended  to  draw  up  his  code  in  a  met- 
rical form ;  and  of  this  legislative  poem  they  profess  to  be  the  exordium." 

The  longest  passage  of  the  collection,  comprising  seventy-six  elegiac 
verses,  in  essentially  gnomic^  style,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  and  fa- 
vorable sample  of  the  general  character  of  Solon's  poetry.  It  contains  a 
smnmary  of  his  views  relative  to  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  conduct,  form- 
ing evidently  a  portion  of  his  "  Reflections  on  his  own  Afrairs,"'which  last 
was  the  title  of  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients.  The 
doctrines  inculcated  are  sound,  often  original  and  striking ;  are  expressed 
with  a  vigor  and  terseness  sometimes  bordering  on  abruptness,  and  are 
illustrated  by  some  spirited  imagery.  He  comments,  in  equally  emphatic 
but  less  querulous  terms  than  Mimnermus,  on  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
human  enjoyments ;  dwells  on  the  blessings  of  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
contented  mind ;  condemning  the  insatiable  thirst  of  mortals  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  happiness  beyond  their  reach,  and  their  wayward  caprice  in 
its  pursuit.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  tone  of  religious  feelinjT 
and  dependence  * 

1  Strah.f  Iv.,  p.  643 ;  Hermenanax  ap.  Athm.y  I.  c.        »  Murty  CrU.  Hist.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  33». 
'A/,  a.f  p.  363.  *  This  term  wUl  be  explained  under  the  MUc\e  THeoput. 

^.iTurr.  Crit.'Ifue.,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  364.    Compare  MUller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  W'J. 
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Another  bulky  text,  or  series  of  texts,  of  a  more  strictly  political  tend- 
ency, composed,  it  would  appear,  about  or  shortly  prior  to  the  epoch  of 
his  legislative  undertaking,  describes  in  the  same  elegiac  measure,  and  in 
equally  spirited  language,  the  evils  which  led  his  fellow-countrymen  to  re- 
sort to  his  healing  interposition.^ 

Of  the  Salaminian  ode,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Solon's  productioDS, 
and  by  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  sought  to  stimulate  the  Athenians  to 
reconquer  the  island  of  Salamis,  only  eight  elegiac  verses  are  extant,  com- 
posed in  a  spirited  vein  of  patriotism. 

The  merits  of  Solon  as  an  encourager  of  literature  are  chiefly  concen- 
trated around  his  regulations  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeiic 
poems  in  the  public  festivities,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  He 
has  also  the  credit  of  having  interpolated  verse  558  of  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Forces,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Athens  to  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mis. It  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  that  Thespis  introduced  his  improve- 
ments in  the  drama,  according  to  the  commonly  received  account,  and 
on  this  assumption  is  founded  the  story  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  of 
Solon's  having  expressed  great  anger  at  these  dramatic  entertainments, 
on  the  ground  of  the  deception  connected  with  them.  That  the  whole 
account,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  is  sufficiently  clear  even  upon  chrono- 
logical grounds,  since  the  first  introduction  of  these  entertainments  at 
Athens  (535  B.C.)  took  place  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Solon.' 

The  fragments  of  Solon  are  usually  incorporated  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  gnomic  poets,  as,  for  example,  in  those  of  Sylburg,  Bronck, 
and  Boissonade.  They  are  also  inserted  in  the  collections  of  Gaisford 
and  Schneidewin,  and  in  Bergk's  Poet<z  Lyrici  (rrad.  There  is  likewise 
a  separate  edition  by  Bach,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1825.  The  select  correspondence 
of  Solon  with  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Epimenides,  and  Croesus,  with  which 
Diogenes  Laertius  has  favored  us,  is  of  course  spurious. 

7.  Theggnis  (&€oyyis)  of  Megara  was  an  elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  whose 
reputed  works  form  the  most  extensive  collection  of  gnomic  poetry  that 
has  come  down  to  us  under  any  one  name ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  form 
in  which  these  remains  exist  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  term 
"  Gnomic"  (from  yvSnuuy  "  maxims,"  or  "  apophthegms")  appears  to  have 
been  originally  invented,  as  it  was  exclusively  employed,  to  denote  a 
school  of  elegiac  poetry,  the  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  moral  doc- 
trines, rather  than  express  mental  emotions ;  to  enforce  maxims  of 
worldly  wisdom  in  their  more  immediate  bearings  on  objects  of  special 
interest  to  the  author  or  his  public.  The  characteristic,  consequently, 
of  the  gnomic  style  was  a  sententious  gravity,  savoring  often  more  of 
philosophy  than  of  poetry.* 

Most  of  our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Theognis  is  derived  from 
his  own  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Megaris, 
and  flourished  B.C.  548  or  644.    It  is  evident,  from  passages  in  his  po- 

1  Mure,  I.  c.  a  Diog.  Latrt.,  i.,  59. 

3  Mttre,  Crit.  Hist,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  359,  where  the  error  of  Grote  (vol.  iii.,  p.  194)  and  of 
Smith  (Diet.  Biog-.,  s.  v.)  is  noted,  both  of  whom  place  this  very  palpable  foble  respeet- 
Jng  TbespiB  among  the  ascertained  historVoai  tecU  of  So\oTOa  Wfe.  ^  Mwr«>\.  t. 
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ems,  that  he  lived  till  after  the  commeiicemeiit  of  the  Persian  wars,  B.C. 
490.  Theognis  was  bom  and  spent  his  Ufe  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  popular  party  in  Megara,  pro- 
ducing several  revolotions  and  counter-revolutions,  and  the  consequent 
banishing  and  return  of  exiles.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
nobility,  being  himself  noble  by  birth.  In  one  of  these  revolutions,  when 
a  division  was  made  of  the  property  of  the  nobles,  Theognis  lost  his  all, 
and  was  oast  out  as  an  exile,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  In  his  verses 
he  pours  out  his  indignation  upon  his  enemies,  laments  the  folly  of  the 
bad  pflots  by  whom  the  vessel  of  the  state  had  been  often  wrecked,  and 
speaks  of  the  common  people  with  unmeasured  contumely.  It  is  inter- 
estnag  to  observe  in  him,  on  these  occasions,  the  employment  of  certain 
tenns  in  their  eariy  or  political  meaning,  as  contradistinguished  from 
their  later  and  ethical  one,  although,  even  in  his  own  verses,  this  ethical 
meaning  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  but  only  rare.  Thus,  by  kyoBoi^ 
ioBXol^  XfrnfTToi,  &C.,  are  conmionly  meant  the  noble  or  upper  classes,  and 
by  KOKoi,  5cfAof,  &c.,  the  lower  orders,  the  mean.^ 

Most  of  these  political  verses  are  addressed  to  a  certain  Cymns,  the 
son  of  Polypas,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  name  ^o\v1rfl£^ 
9i|s,  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  refer  to  a  different  person,  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  patronymic,  and  as  applying  to  Cymus.  From  the 
verses  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers, 
it  appears  that  Cjrmus  was  a  young  man  toward  whom  Theognis  cher* 
iahed  a  warm  and  firm  friendship. 

The  other  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Theognis  are  of  a  social,  most  of 
them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place  us,  as  Miiller  remarks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  formed  a  kind  of  eating  society,  like  the 
pkUUia  of  Sparta,  and  like  the  ancient  public  tables  of  Megara  itself* 
All  the  members  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  **  the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic  poetry,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragments  contain  much  that  is 
highly  poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression. 

There  are  two  standard  modem  editions  of  the  remains  of  Theognis, 
that  of  Bekker,  who  has  preserved  the  order  of  the  MSS.,  Lips.,  1816, 
and  8d  ed.,  1827,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Welcker,  who  has  rearranged  the 
verses,  Francof ,  1826,  8vo.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  text,  with 
critical  notes,  by  Orelli,  Turic,  1840, 4to.  The  poems  are  also  contained 
in  several  modem  collections,  and  particularly  in  Schneidewin's  Delectua 
Poena  Gracorum,  Getting.,  1838,  8vo ;  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Grttcij  Lips., 
1843, 8vo,  and  in  Graisford's  Poeta  Minores  Gr<tei,  Oxon.,  1814-1820 ;  Lips., 
1823,  8vo. 

8.  Phoctl¥db8  (♦»icuX/8i|j)  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian  poet,  was  contempo- 
rary with  Theognis,  both  having  been  bora,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the 
55th  Olympiad,  B.C.  660,  which  agrees  with  Eusebius,  who  places  Pho- 
cylides  at  OL  60  (B.C.  540)  as  a  contemporary  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonides. 

i  Welcker,  J^ole^om.  ad  7%eogn.    Con^ue  Grotej  Hist.  Gt..^  vol.  iv\.)  p.  0%,  TtfA^ 
^  JfilOgr,  Hist.  Or,  Idt.,  p.  128. 
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According  to  Suidas,  he  wrote  epic  poems  and  elegies,  among  which 
were  llapauyitrtis  or  IVfi/uu,  which  were  also  called  Kt^dxauu  This  gnom- 
ic poetry  shows  the  reason  why  Suidas  calls  him  a  philosopher.  Most  of 
the  few  fragments  we  possess  are  of  this  character ;  and  they  display 
that  contempt  for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  substantial  enjoy- 
ment, which  always  marked  the  Ionian  character.  The  didactic  chaiao- 
ter  of  his  poetry  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  verses  beginning 
Kcu  r^  «wirvAiSc«.  These  words  no  doubt  formed  the  heading  of  each 
of  those  sections  (irc^tdiAaia),  in  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  Suidas,  the 
poems  of  Phoeylides  were  arranged.  We  possess  wily  about  eighteen 
short  fragments  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  tjwo  are  in  elegiac  metre, 
and  the  rest  in  hexameters.  They  have  been  included  in  all  the  chief 
collections  of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  from  that  of  Constantino  Las- 
caris,  Venet.,  1494,  1495,  4to,  down  to  those  of  Gaisford,  Schneidewin, 
and  Bergk.    There  is  a  separate  edition  by  Schier,  Lips.,  1751. 

9.  XenophInbs  C&fywpdmis)  of  Colophon,  who,  about  the  68th  Olympiad 
(508  B.C.),  founded  the  celebrated  Eleatic  school  of  philosoi^y,^  at  an 
earlier  period,  while  he  was  still  hving  at  Colophon,  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  him  in  the  form 
of  elegies.  These  elegies  were  symposiac  in  their  character.  There  is 
preserved  in  Athenseus  a  considerable  fragment,  in  which  the  beginning  of 
a  symposium  is  described  with  much  distinctness  and  elegance.  In  his  el- 
egies, also,  we  see  exhibited  the  direction  of  his  mind  toward  investiga- 
tion, and  his  earnest  view  of  life.  He  derides  in  them  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls ;'  makes  good  the  claims  of  wisdom  in 
opposition  to  the  excessive  admiration  of  the  bodily  strength  and  activity 
by  which  the  victory  was  gained  in  athletic  games ;'  lashes  the  effemin- 
ate luxury  of  the  lonians,  which  they  had  imitated  from  the  Lydians,*  &c. 
The  fragments  of  Xenophanes  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Schneid- 
ewin and  Bergk :  there  is  a  separate  edition  by  Karsten,  Bruxell.,  1830.* 

10.  SiMONiDBs  (XtfiMyUhfis)  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  po- 
ets of  Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  elegy  and  epigram,  and  the  rival 
of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the  dithyramb  and  the  epinician  ode.  As  a  lyric 
poet,  however,  he  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  victorious  at  Athens  over  iEschylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honor 
of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  instituted  a  contest 
of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biographer  of  ^Eschylus,  who  gives  this 
account,  adds  in  explanation  that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  iEschylus.  To  what  degree 
Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in  general,  how  great  a  master  he 
was  of  the  pathetic,  is  proved  by  his  celebrated  lyric  piece  containing  the 
lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry.  Simonides  like- 
wise, like  Archilochus  and  others,  used  the  elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for 
the  deaths  of  individuals ;  at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  several 
pieces  of  Simonides,  which  appear  to  be  not  entire  epigrams,  but  frag- 

«  Plat.f  8oph.j  p.  342 ;  Ariet.j  Met.,  ii.,  5.    Ck>mpare  Coiwm,  Nmmeaux  Fn^.  PkUot., 
p.  9,  Megq.  »  Frag,  xviii.  »  Yraj.  x\x.  *  Yt*%,  tx. 

*  Mailer,  Hist.  Or.  LU.,  p.  134 ;  Smiik^  Dirt.  Biogr.,  •. «, 
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meats  of  longer  elegies  lamenting  with  heartfelt  pathos  the  death  of  per- 
sons dear  to  the  poet.  Among  these  are  the  verses  concerning  Grorgo, 
who,  dying,  utters  these  words  to  her  mother :  "  Remain  here  with  my 
father,  and  become,  with  a  happier  fate,  the  mother  of  another  daughter, 
who  may  tend  you  in  your  old  age."* 

XIII.  This  place  is  the  most  convenient  for  mentioning  a  subordinate 
kind  of  poetry,  namely,  the  Epigram^  as  the  elegiac  form  was  the  best 
suited  to  it,  although  there  are  also  epigrams  composed  in  hexameters 
and  other  metres. 

BPIORAM.' 

XIV.  The  Epigram  {iiriypaiLixa)  was  originally,  as  its  name  imports,  an 
trucription  either  on  a  tombstone,  or  on  a  votive  ofiering  in  a  temple,  or  on 
any  other  object  which  required  explanation.  Afler\vard,  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  these  real  epigrams,  thoughts  excited  by  the  view  of  any  object, 
and  which  might  have  served  as  an  inscription,  were  called  epigrams,  and 
expressed  in  the  same  form.  That  this  form  was  the  elegiac  may  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  epitaphs  appeared  closely  allied  to  la- 
ments for  the  dead,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  were  composed 
in  this  metre.  However,  as  this  elegy  comprehended  all  the  events  of 
life  which  caused  a  strong  emotion,  so  the  epigram  might  be  equally  in 
place  on  a  monument  of  war,  and  on  the  sepulchral  pillar  of  a  beloved 
kinsman  or  friend. 

XV.  The  unexpected  turn  of  thought  and  the  pointedness  of  expres- 
sion, which  the  modems  consider  as  the  essence  of  this  species  of  com- 
position, were  not  required  in  the  ancient  Greek  epigram ;  in  this  noth- 
ing more  is  requisite  than  that  the  entire  thought  should  be  conveyed 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  distichs  ;  and  thus,  in  the  hands  of  the  early 
poets,  the  epigram  was  remarkable  for  the  conciseness  and  expressive- 
ness of  its  language ;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  elegy,  in  which  a 
full  vent  was  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  poet. 

XVI.  Epigrams  were  probably  composed  in  an  elegiac  form,  shortly  after 
the  time  when  the  elegy  first  arose  ;  and  the  collection  which  has  come 
down  to  us  contains  some  under  the  celebrated  names  of  Archilochus, 
Sappho,  and  Anacreon.  No  peculiar  character,  however,  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  genuine  epigrams  of  this  early  period.  It  was  Simonides 
of  Ceos  who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which,  consist- 
ently with  its  purpose,  it  wzus  capable.  In  this  respect  Simonides  was 
favored  by  the  circumstances  of  his  time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  con- 
sideration which  he  enjoyed  both  in  Athens  and  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  states  which  had  fought  against 
the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  their  fallen  warri- 
ors. The  best  and  most  celebrated  of  these  epitaphs  is  the  inimitable  in- 
scription on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopylae,  which  actually  exist- 
ed on  the  spot :  "  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  are  lying  here 
in  obedience  to  their  laws.'"  Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed  with 
aucb  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur. 

'  JfaUer,  litst.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  125.         ^  lb.,  p.  J26,  seqq.        ^  ^irmi^vlUz^  FTa*.  V( ,  t«i.  GauJ. 
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XVII.  There  are,besides,not  a  few  epigrams  of  SimonideflyWhieh  were 
intended  for  the  tombstones  of  individuals ;  among  these  we  wiD  men- 
tion only  one,  which  differs  from  the  others  in  being  a  sarcasm  in  the  fonn 
of  an  epitaph.  It  is  that  on  the  Rhodian  lyric  poet  and  athlete  Timocre- 
on,  an  opponent  of  Simonides  in  his  art :  "  Having  eaten  mnch,  and  drank 
much,  and  said  much  evil  of  other  men,  here  I  Ue,  Timocreon  the  Rho- 
dian."^ 

XVIII.  With  the  epitaphs  are  naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on 
sacred  offerings,  especially  where  both  refer  to  the  Persian  war ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to  the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanksgiving 
of  the  survivors  to  the  gods.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  one  referring 
to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the 
expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty  in  a  prose  translation.  It  was  inscribed 
on  the  statue  of  Pan,  which  the  Athenians  had  set  up  in  a  grotto  under 
their  Acropolis,  because  the  Arcadian  god  had,  according  to  the  popular 
belief,  assisted  them  at  Marathon.  "  Miltiades  set  me  up,  the  cloven- 
footed  Pan,  the  Arcadian,  who  took  part  against  the  Medes,  and  with  the 
Athenians."    The  original  runs  as  follows : 

Tbv  Tpay6irow  ifti  Ilai/a,  rbv  'Apico^a,  ritv  Kari,  Mif^v, 
ihv  yurr  'hBifvaJmVy  <rr^<raTO  MiAriadi}9.' 

XIX.  But  Simonides  sometimes  condescended  to  express  sentiments 
which  he  could  not  have  shared,  as  in  the  inscription  on  the  tripod  con- 
secrated at  Delphi,  which  the  Greeks  afterward  caused  to  be  erased,  "  Pao- 
sanias,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks,  having  destroyed  the  army  of  the 
Medes,  dedicated  this  memorial  to  Phoebus."  These  verses  express  the 
arrogance  of  the  Spartan  general,  which  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
of  the  poet  would  never  have  approved.  The  form  of  nearly  aU  these 
epigrams  of  Simonides  is  the  elegiac.  Simonides  usually  adhered  to  it, 
except  when  a  name  (on  account  of  a  short  between  two  long  syllables) 
could  not  be  adapted  to  the  dactylic  metre,  as,  for  instance,  'Apx^wi^'i 
*linr6viKos :  in  which  cases  he  employed  trochaic  measures.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  and  especially  the  dialect,  also  remained,  on  the 
whole,  true  to  the  elegiac  type,  except  that,  in  inscriptions  for  monuments 
designed  for  Doric  tribes,  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect  sometimes  occur. 

XX.  The  term  Anthology  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  collection  of 
epigrams.  The  largest  portion  of  those  collected  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  was  written  in  honor  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ;  or  as  tributes*to  beau- 
ty, in  gratitude  for  acceptance,  or  in  complaint  on  account  of  rejection ; 
some  of  them  are  panegyrics  on  living  and  illustrious  virtue ;  others  con- 
tain brief  records  of  remarkable  events  ;  others,  again,  consist  of  observa- 
tions on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a  dark  style  of  coloring.  The 
wesuriness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfactory  tenor  of  human  life, 
the  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the  miseries  of  poverty,  are  favorite  topics. 
Bacchanahan  poetry  is  inixed  up  with  exhortations  to  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.  This  prevailing  tendency  must  be  ascribed  to  the  vague 
notionSf  unde&ied  prospects,  and  diffeTenWy  suaXgime^Ytfy^^  T^«^fe«»aa% 

'  Frag.  68.  *  ^  '.^- 
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our  transition  into  some  other  state  of  existence,  by  which  the  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  ordinary  men  of  those  times  were  equally  perplexed. 
But,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be,  it  was  compatible 
▼ith  a  not  unpleasing  pathos,  and  raised  their  amatory  and  convivial  ef- 
fiuions  above  vulgar  voluptuousness  or  mere  festive  riot.^ 

LITXBABT    HISTORY    OF    THB    OBBBK   ANTHOLOOT.* 

I.  The  earliest  known  collection  of  inscriptions  was  made  by  the  geog- 
rapher Polemon  (B.C.  200),  in  a  work  irtfA  rw  Kcerh  triXtis  imypofAfidrw,* 
He  also  wrote  other  works  on  votive  offerings,  which  probably  contained 
the  epigrammatic  inscriptions  on  them.  Similar  collections  were  made 
by  Alcetas,  mpH  r&y  ^  A€\<f>o7s  iafQBr\pJnwv  ;^  by  Menetor,  iv  r^  xcpl  Aro- 
Ai/iifran';*  and  perhaps  by  Apellas  Ponticus.  These  persons  collected 
ehiefly  the  inscriptions  on  offerings  (AraO^/iora).  Epigrams  of  other  kinds 
were  also  collected,  as  the  Theban  Epigrams,  by  Aristodemus  ;*  the  Attic, 
by  Philochorus;  and  others  by  Neoptolemus  of  Pares, ^  and  Euhemerus.* 

II.  The  above  compilers  chiefly  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  authorities.  The  first  person 
who  made  such  a  collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
grams of  all  kinds,  was  Meleaoer,  a  Cynic  philosopher  of  Gadara,  in 
Palestine,  about  B.C.  60.  His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  no  less 
than  forty-six  poets  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  the  Garland  (ti'4<peipos),  with  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  common  comparison  of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers ; 
and,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  he  attaches  the  names  of  various 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  as  emblems,  to  the  names  of  the  several  poets. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  (iuf$o\oyta),  or  **nosegay,'* 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram. 

m.  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  as  it  seems,  Philip  of  Thessalonica  com- 
piled his  Anthology  {*Ap9o\oyta),  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Garland  of 
Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epi- 
grams of  more  recent  writers.  The  arrangement  of  this  work  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Meleager.  It  was  also  entitled  (rr4<payos,  as  well  as  4k- 
$o\oyta.  Another  title  by  which  it  is  quoted  is  cvWoy^  viatv  ixiypafitjd- 
r»y.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  gramma- 
rian, DioGBNiANus  of  Hcraclca,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which  is  entirely 
lost.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  well  if  the  same  fate  had  befallen  the 
very  polluted,  though  often  beautiful  collection  of  his  contemporary,  Stra- 
ton  of  Sardis.  About  the  same  time,  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epi- 
grams, which  are  interspersed,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  sep- 
arate book,  under  the  title  of  ri  vdfifierpos.  This  collection,  however,  as 
containing  only  the  poems  of  Diogenes  himself,  must  rather  be  viewed  as 


1  Penny  Cyclop.y  vol.  II.,  p.  95.  a  SmUh,  Diet.  Biog.,  ».  v.  Planudea. 

*  Aiken.,  x.yp.i9^  d./  p.  44Mf  0.  «  Id,,  xlii.,  p.  501,  c.  *  14.  ib.^  p.  M4,  d. 

'  SckolmjlpoU.  JUad.,  iL,  006,  f  JMm.,  x.,]>.  454,/. 

»  Lactan/.,  /Msf$e.  JX».,  /.,  0;  Cic.,  JV.  /).,  i.,  42. 
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among  the  materials  of  the  later  Anthologies  than  as  an  Anthology  in 
itself. 

IV.  During  the  long  period  from  the  decline  of  original  literature  to  the 
era  when  the  imitative  compositions  of  the  Ck)nstantinopolitan  gramma* 
rians  had  reached  their  height,  we  find  no  more  Anthologies.  The  next 
was  the  K^kXos  4iriyp<iiifidTuv  of  Aoathias  Schglasticvs,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Justinian.  It  was  divided  into  seven  books,  according  to  subjects, 
and  was  the  earliest  Anthology  so  arranged.  The  poems  included  in  it 
were  those  of  recent  writers,  and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and 
of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Macedonius. 

y.  Next  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Constantinub  Cbphalab,  called 
also  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constantinus  Cephalas  appears  to  have 
lived  about  four  centuries  after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus.^  The 
labors  of  preceding  compilers  may  be  viewed  as  merely  supplementary 
to  the  Garland  of  Meleager;  but  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas  was  an 
entirely  new  collection  from  the  preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original 
sources.  Nothing  is  known  of  Cephalas  himself  Modem  scholars  had 
never  even  heard  his  name  till  it  was  brought  to  light  by  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  Salmasius.  That  great  scholar,  when  a  very  young  man, 
visited  Heidelberg  about  the  end  of  the  year  1606,  and  there,  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  Electors  Palatine,  he  found  the  MS.  collection  of  Greek  epigrams, 
which  was  afterward  removed  to  the  Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palar 
tine  library,  in  1623,  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the  names  of  the 
Palatine  Anthology ^  and  the  Vaiican  Codex  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This 
MS.  was  transferred  to  Paris  upon  the  peace  of  Tolentino  in  1797 ;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg, 
where  it  now  lies  in  the  University  library. 

VI.  Salmasius  at  once  saw  that  it  was  quite  a  different  work  from  the 
Planudean  Anthology  (to  be  mentioned  presently).  He  collated  it  with 
Weichel's  edition  of  the  same  work,  and  copied  out  those  epigrams  which 
were  not  contained  in  the  latter.  The  work  thus  discovered  soon  became 
known  among  the  scholars  of  the  day  as  the  Anthologia  inedita  codicig 
Palatini.  The  MS.  is  written  on  parchment,  of  a  quarto  form,  though 
somewhat  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  contains  710  pages,  without  reck- 
oning three  leaves  at  the  commencement,  which  are  stuck  together,  and 
which  are  also  full  of  epigrams.  The  writing  is  by  different  hands,  of 
different  ages.  The  most  ancient  handwriting  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  time  of  the  others  can  not  be  fixed  with  any  cer- 
tainty. Of  the  compiler  Cephalas,  and  his  labors,  the  only  mention  made 
is  in  the  MS.  itself  In  one  passage  (p.  81)  a  marginal  scholium  states 
that  Cephalas  arranged  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  dividing  it  into  difl^rent 
chapters ;  namely,  amatory,  dedicatory,  monumental,  and  epideictic.  The 
work  itself,  however,  shows  that  this  is  not  all  that  Cephalas  did,  and  that 
the  mention  of  Meleager,  and  of  the  titles  of  each  section,  are  only  given 
by  way  of  example. 

VII.  TAe  Anthology  of  CephaUsseema  to  \i^,vft\>^ft\ieom^iled  from  the 

I  Sndthj  Diet.  Biogr.,p.^ST. 
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old  Anthologies,  as  a  basis,  with  the  addition  of  other  epigrams.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  extracted  in  turn  from  Meleager,  Philip,  Agathias,  &c., 
those  epigrams  which  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  worif  often  exhibits 
traces  of  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  With  respect 
to  arrangement,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  KtJicAos  of  Agathias  as  a 
foundation,  for  both  works  are  ahke  in  the  division  of  their  subjects,  and 
in  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  epigrams.  The  order  of  the  books,  however, 
is  different,  and  one  book  of  Agathias,  namely,  the  descriptions  of  works 
of  art,  is  altogether  omitted  by  Cephalas.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  Palatine  Anthology  contains  ancient  epigrams  which  had  not  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  preceding  Anthologies,  but  had  been  preserved  in 
some  other  way. 

VIII.  Last  in  order  is  the  Anthology  of  Planudes,  a  learned  monk  of 
the  last  age  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  each  of 
which,  except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into  chapters,  according  to 
subjects,  and  these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  for  example,  run  thus  :  1.  Eh  *Ay&yas,  2.  El* 
ilim?<oy.  3.  Els  oLvc^fiara,  and  so  on,  to  91.  Els  &pas.  According  to 
Brunck  and  Jacobs,  Planudes  did  little  more  than  abridge  and  rearrange 
the  Anthology  of  Cephalas.  Only  a  few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planu- 
dean  Anthology  which  are  not  in  the  Palatine.  From  the  time  of  its  first 
publication  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Palatine  Anthology  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Planudean  Anthology  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  was  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  Planudes,  however,  was  but  ill  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  of  editor  of  such  a  wotk.  Devoid  of  true  poetical  taste, 
he  brought  to  his  task  the  conceit  and  rashness  of  a  mere  literaius.  Tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  Palatine  Anthology  soon  taught  scholars  how  much  they  had 
over-estimated  the  worth  of  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  On  comparing 
the  two  collections,  it  is  manifest  that  Planudes  was  not  only  guilty  of  the 
necessary  carelessness  of  a  mere  compiler,  but  also  of  the  willful  faults  of 
a  conceited  monk,  tampering  with  words,  "  expurgating"  whole  couplets 
and  epigrams,  and  interpolating  his  own  frigid  verses.  He  reaped  the 
reward  which  often  crowns  the  labors  of  bad  editors  who  undertake  great 
works.  The  pretensions  of  his  compilation  insured  its  general  acceptance, 
and  prevented  not  only  the  execution  of  a  better  work,  which  in  that  age 
could  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  of  the  more  ancient  Anthologies ;  and  thus  modem 
scholars  are  reduced  to  one  MS.  of  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas,  which,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is,  leaves  many  hopeless  diflSculties  for  the  critic. 

IX.  The  last  and  most  perfect  of  the  editions  of  the  Planudean  Anthol- 
ogy is  that  which  was  commenced  by  Hieronymus  de  Bosch,  and  finished 
after  his  death  by  Van  Lennep,  in  6  vols.,  4to,  Ultraj.,  1795-1822.  This 
splendid  edition  is  not  only  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  compiled  by  Planudes,  but  it  is  val- 
uable on  account  of  the  large  mass  of  illustrative  matter  which  it  contains, 
including  the  notes  of  Huet,  Sylburg.  and  other  scholars ;  but  above  all 

for  the  metrical  Latin  versions  ofGrotius^  which  are  esteemed \i^  ^VtX\s% 
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"^  best  of  his  productions  in  that  department  of  scholarship,  and  which  have 
never  been  printed  except  in  this  edition.  The  Greek  text,  however,  is 
only  a  reprint  of  the  Wechelian  edition  of  1600,^  with  many  of  its  worst 
errors  uncorrected. 

X.  In  the  years  1772-1776,  appeared  the  Analecta  Veterum  Poetarum 
Chracorum  of  Brunck,  Argentorati,  3  vols.  8vo,  which  contains  the  whole 
of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  The  epigrams  of  the  Ajithology  were  edited  by 
Brunck,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Planudean  Anthology  with  vari- 
ous copies  of  the  Vatican  Codex ;  and  they  now  appeared  for  the  first  time 
revised  by  a  scholar  competent  to  the  task.  Brunck  also  adopted  a  new 
arrangement,  which  certainly  has  its  defects,  but  yet  is  invaluable  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  Discarding  altogether  the  books 
and  chapters  of  the  early  Anthology,  he  placed  together  all  the  epigrams 
of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  themselves  in  chronological  order, 
placing  those  epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  head  of  &8coTora. 

XI.  Important,  however,  as  Brunck's  edition  was  when  it  was  pub- 
Ushed,  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  edition  of  Jacobs.  The 
original  plan  of  the  last  mentioned  scholar  was  only  to  form  a  complete 
conmientary  on  Brunck's  AnaUctOy  but  the  scarceness  of  copies  of  that 
work  induced  him  to  reprint  it,  omitting  those  parts  which  do  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  Greek  ArUhdogy,  and  carefully  re-editing  the  whole. 
The  result  of  his  labors  was  a  work  which  ranks  most  deservedly  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  8  vols.,  or  13  parts,  8vo, 
viz.,  4  vols,  of  the  text,  one  of  Indices,  and  three  of  Commentaries,  di- 
vided into  eight  parts.  In  editing  his  Anthologia  Gracoy  Jacobs  had  the  fidl 
benefit  of  the  Palatine  ArUhology.  Not  content  with  the  almost  perfect 
transcript  made  by  Spailetti  in  1776,  and  which,  from  its  having  been 
purchased  by  Ernest  II.,  duke  of  Gotha,  for  the  library  at  Gotha,  is  com- 
monly called  the  Apographum  Gothanum,  Jacobs  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  Uhden,  then  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  collated  the 
copy  once  more  with  the  original  codex  in  the  Vatican.  The  important 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Jacobs'  emendations  of  Brunck's  text,  in  his  '-.v 
corrections  of  many  of  Brunck's  errors  in  the  assignment  of  epigrams  to 
wrong  authors,  and  in  his  Appendix  of  213  epigrams  from  the  Vatican 
MS.,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Analecta.  In  the  mean  time,  he  formed 
the  design  of  rendering  to  scholarship  the  great  service  of  printing  an 
exact  and  complete  edition  of  this  celebrated  codex.  After  the  printing 
of  the  text  was  completed,  the  unlooked-for  restoration  of  the  MS.  to  the 
University  library  at  Heidelberg  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  new  col- 
lation,  which  was  made  by  Paulssen,  who  has  given  the  results  of  it  in 

1  The  Wechelian  edition  {Franeofurtiy  apnd  Claudium  Mamium  et  Jo.  Aubrmnty  1600, 
fbl.)  is,  in  the  text,  a  mere  reprint  of  that  of  Stephanas,  with  fbw  of  its  errors  corrected, 
and  many  new  ones  introdnced.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable  valae,  as  it  contains, 
besides  some  new  scholia,  and  the  notes  of  Obsopa^us  and  Stcphanus,  the  wluAe  of  the 
excellent  commentary  of  Brodsns.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  it  remained  fbr  nearly  two  cen- 
tuiies,  until  the  poblication  of  Bmnck's  Analecta,  Vbc  «\.«i\A«x^  f^^XWoti  t>t\\ft  Q>t««k  IkSi- 
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an  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Jacobs*  Anthohgia  PalaHna.  This 
woriE  may,  therefore,  be  considered  an  all  but  perfect  copy  of  the  Palatine 
Codex,  and  is  hence  invaluable  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Anthology. 
It  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1813-1817,  in  3  vols.  8vo.^ 

XII.  Immense,  however,  as  were  Jacobs'  services  for  the  Greek  An- 
thology, much  has  still  been  left  for  his  successors  to  accomphsh,  in  the 
farther  correction  of  the  text,  the  investigation  of  the  sources  and  forms 
of  the  earlier  Anthologies,  the  more  accurate  assignment  of  many  epi- 
grams to  their  right  authors,  and  the  collection  of  additional  epigrams, 
especially  from  recently-discovered  inscriptions.  The  great  scholars  of 
Germany,  such  as  Hermann,  Welcker,  Meineke,  and  others,'  have  not 
neglected  this  duty,  and,  in  particular,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anthology  is 
said  to  be  in  preparation  by  Meineke,  who  is,  perhaps,  better  qualified  for 
the  task  than  any  other  living  scholar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SECOND  OR  POETICAL  FEmOD—oontmued, 

LYRIC  FoiETRY^-continued. 

II.    IAMBIC    VERSE.' 

I.  Tbb  invention  of  Iambic  verse,  the  rival  of  the  Elegy  in  antiquity 
and  early  popularity,  was  familiarly  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  as  was  that 
of  many  other  metrical  forms,  to  Archilochus.*  In  the  MargileSf  how- 
ever, a  poem  of  very  early  date,  and  assigned  by  Aristotle  to  Homer  him- 
self, iambic  verses  were  introduced  with  her(HC  hexameters.  It  must  be 
presumed,  therefore,  either  that  the  respectable  authors  who  attribute 
the  invention  of  the  former  measure  to  Archilochus,  differed  from  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Margites,  or  that  the  term  Invert' 
tion,  as  here  applied  by  them,  relates  merely  to  the  regular  poem  of  con- 
tinuous trimeters,  to  which,  in  popular  usage,  the  phrase  Iambic  measure 
was  appropriated. 

II.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of  Iambic  verse,  still  more,  perhaps,  than 
of  the  Elegy,  entitle  us  to  look,  for  its  first  beginnings  at  least,  to  the 
spontaneous  effort  of  the  primitive  muse,  rather  than  to  the  artifice  of  a 
poUter  age.  The  component  elements  of  the  elegy  were  contained  in  the 
old  hexameter.  It  might  very  naturally  occur,  therefore,  to  an  ingenious 
master  of  later  times  to  invent  a  new  form  to  suit  a  new  purpose,  by 
curtailing  two  syllables  of  every  alternate  verse ;  for  such,  in  fact,  is  the 

1  The  fbUowing  is  Us  title :  Anthologia  Gneca,  adjidem  Codicis  Palatini,  nunc  Pariti- 
Hi,  ex  Apographo  Gothano  edita.  CuravU,  Epigrammata  in  Codice  PaUUino  desiderata  et 
Anmotattomeni  ariticam  adjecit  F.  Jacobs^  &c. 

2  Welcker,  SyUoge  Epigramm.  Grate,  Bonn.,  1828,  8vo,  with  Hermann's  review  in  the 
Ephem.  Lit.  Ups.,  1829,  Noa.  148-161 ;  and  Welcker's  reply,  Abuyeistmg der  venmgluckten 
Conjeeharen  dea  Herm  Prof.  Hermann,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo ;  Cramer,  Anecd.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  SflC- 
38^  Oxon.f  1838,  Ac.  »  Mure,  CrU.  Hi«t., TOl.  u\.,  ^.  43,  seqq. 

*  /%</.,  DeAOu.y  xxviii. ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  p.  308,  &c. 
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whole  awMwiiFt  of  change  in  the  mechanical  stmctore  of  the  measure. 
The  Iambic,  on  the  other  hand,  bears,  perh^is  above  all  oUier  metres,  in 
its  Terj  essence,  the  stamp  of  popular  origin.  It  is,  as  Anstotle  and 
other  ancient  critics  have  pointedly  remarked,  the  metre  of  familiar  dis- 
course.' Hence,  as  the  same  critics  obsenre,  the  frequency  of  its  spon- 
taneous  occurrence  in  prose  compositions,  the  justice  of  which  remark 
may  be  easily  verified  by  the  test  of  experiment.  The  iamtnd  measure, 
therefore,  suggested  itself  instinctively  to  primitive  genius,  in  any  attempt 
to  impart  to  the  poetical  treatment  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  dignity  or 
solenmity,  as  emphatic  pungency  and  smartness. 

III.  In  its  further  cultivation,  however,  iambic  verse,  or,  rather,  the 
iambic  trimeter,  for  in  that  form  alone  is  its  full  excellence  disj^yed, 
not  only  embraces,  like  the  elegy,  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject, but  as  possessing,  in  a  degree  little  short  of  the  hexameter,  the 
principle  of  continuity,  which  is  wanting  in  the  elegy,  is  qualified  to  treat 
those  subjects  with  similar,  if  not  the  same  ease,  ampUtude,  and  dignity 
as  the  hexameter  itself  The  perfection  of  iambic  versification  is  the 
text  of  Aristophanes,  where  it  will  ever  remain  unsurpassed  and  unrival- 
led in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  dramatic  efiect. 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  most  eminent  among  the  early  iambic  poets  of  Greece. 

1.  Archilochcs  {*Apxl^^oxos),  of  whom  some  mention  has  already  been 
made  under  the  head  of  elegiac  verse,  but  whose  fuller  biography  belongs 
more  properly  to  this  place,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  who  held 
die  priesthood  in  the  island  of  Paros.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  Ins 
mother  a  slave  named  Enipo.  He  flourished  about  714-676  B.C.  In 
the  flower  of  his  age,  between  710  and  700  B.C.,  and  probably  after  he 
had  gained  a  prize  for  his  hymn  to  Ceres,'  he  went  from  Paros  to  Tha- 
sos,  with  a  colony,  of  which  one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The 
motive  for  the  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  most  proba- 
bly the  result  of  a  political  change,  to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the 
case  of  Archilochus,  a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a  suitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and 
afterward  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment,  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  iambic  poem,  ac- 
cusing Lycambes  of  perjury,  and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned 
lives.  The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  produced 
such  an  eflfect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung 
themselves  through  shame. 

The  bitterness,  moreover,  which  he  expressed  in  his  poems  toward  his 
native  island  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more 
happy  at  Thasos.  He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted 
country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.'  While  at  Thasos,  he 
incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  • 
Thracians  of  the  opposite  continent ;  but,  like  Alcseus,  under  similar  eir- 

'  Arist.f  Rhet.y  Hi.,  1 ;  Poet.,  xxiv.  *  Sclwl.in  Amtoip^.,  A».,M^, 

■»  P/ta.,  De  Exil,  12,  p.  604  ;  Strab.^  xiv,,  p.  64S ;  viV\.,  p.  YIO,  &t. 
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cumstances,  inatead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in 
his  verse.  Plutarch  states^  that  Archiiochus  was  banished  from  Sparta 
the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived  there,  because  he  had  written  in  his 
poems  that  a  man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his  life. 
But  Valerius  Maximus  says  that  the  poems  of  Archiiochus  were  forbid- 
den  at  Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of  Lycambes.' 

The  fact  that  the  fame  of  Archiiochus  was  spread  in  his  lifetime  over 
the  whole  of  Greece,  together  with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it 
probable  that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no  account.  It 
seems  that  he  visited  Siris,  in  Lower  Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he 
speaks  well.'  At  length  he  returned  to  Pares,  and  in  a  war  between  the 
Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian  named 
Calondas,  or  Corax. 

Of  the  merits  of  Archiiochus  in  elegiac  verse  we  have  already  spoken. 
His  fame,  however,  principally  rested  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry,  the 
first  place  in  which  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  consent  of  the  ancient 
writers,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar, 
and  even  Homer ;  meaning,  doubtless,  that,  as  they  stood  at  the  head  of 
tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry  respectively,  so  was  Archiiochus  the  first 
of  iambic  satirical  writers  ;  while  some  place  him  next  to  Homer,  above 
all  other  poets.*  The  Emperor  Hadrian  judged  that  the  Muses  had  shown 
a  special  mark  of  favor  to  Homer  in  leading  Archiiochus  into  a  different 
department  of  poetry.  The  Iambics  of  Archiiochus  expressed  the  stron- 
gest feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  language.  The  license  of  Ionian 
democracy,  and  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man,  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point.  In 
countries  and  ages  unfamiliar  with  the  political  and  religious  license 
which  at  once  incited  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was  blamed  for 
its  severity ;  and  the  emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  "  rage,"  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace,*  "Arckilochum  propria  rabies 
armamt  iambo"  and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian,  Kucawtn-as  td/ifiovs,  and 
his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb,  'A^fxoxov  irar«7r . 

But  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  pow- 
er ;  there  must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit  in  the  sarcasms  of  the 
poet,  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  "  very  wise"  {rod  ffwpwrir 
rov).^  Quintilian  also  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest  power  of  expression, 
displayed  in  sentences  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief,  with  rapid 
changes  {quum  valida^  turn  breves  mhrantesque  sententia),  the  greatest  life 
and  nervousness  {plurimum  vita  atquc  nervorum)^  and  considers  that  what- 
ever blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  fault  of  his  subjects,  and  not  of  his 
genius.'  In  the  latter  opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined.* 
The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the  structure  of  Archilochus's 
poetry,  though  not  of  its  satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 

1  Intt.  Lacon.j  p.  339,  h.  ^  Vol.  Jlfox.,  vi.,  3,  ext.  1.         '  Athen.^  xii.,  p.  533,  d. 

*  Dion  Chrytott.y  Oral.  33,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5 ;  Longm..,  xiii.,  3 ;  Veil.  Paterc.y  i.,  5 ;  Cie.^ 
Gnu.^  S,  Ac.  *  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  79  •  Plat.,  Repub.,  Vi.,  ^.  ^». 

'  ^"^-^  *'  A  «?.  •  PIul.,  De  Aud.,U, ^. Vb, a. 
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Uanee,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself.    Some  manifesit  truislatknui 
of  Archilochus  may  be  seen  in  the  Epodes. 

The  fragments  of  Archilochus  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  Anthologia  Gr€^ 
CO,  Gaisford's  Poeia  Graci  Minores,  Bergk's  Poet(t  Lyriei  Chad,  and  by 
Liebel,  in  his  ArckUocki  Rdiquia,  Lips.,  1812,  8to  (2d  edit.,  Vienna,  1819). 

3.  SiHoifioKs  {^tfimwt^s)  of  Samos,  or,  as  he  is  more  usually  designa- 
ted, of  Amorgos,  has  already,  like  Archilochus,  been  briefly  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  the  elegiac  poets.  He  was  the  second,  both  in  time 
and  reputation,  of  the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of 
Greek  literature,  namely,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  and  Hipponax.^  He 
was  a  native  of  Samos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighboring  island 
of  Amorgos,  where  he  founded  three  cities,  Minoa,  iEgialus,  and  Arcesi- 
ne,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.'  He  flourished  about 
B.C.  664.  The  iambic  poems  of  Simonides  were  of  two  species,  gnomic 
and  satirical ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  application  which 
he  made  of  the  iambic  metre ;  that  is  to  say,  he  took  not  indiyidualB,bat 
whole  classes  of  persons  as  the  object  of  his  satire.  The  most  important 
of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the 
various,  though  generally  bad  qualities  of  women  from  the  variety  of 
their  origin ;  thus,  the  uncleanly  woman  is  derived  from  the  swine ;  the 
cunning  woman  from  the  fox,  the  talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  and  so 
on.  There  is  only  one  race  created  for  the  benefit  of  men,  the  woman 
s|Hnmg  from  the  bee,  who  is  fond  of  her  work,  and  keeps  faithful  watch 
over  her  house.* 

The  fragments  of  Simonides  of  Amorgos  have  been  edited,  intermixed 
with  those  of  Simonides  of  Ceos,  and  atanost  without  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  in  the  chief  coUections  of  the  Greek  poets ;  in  Brunck's 
AnaUcta,  and  in  Jacobs*  Anthologia  Grcua.  There  is  an  edition  of  the 
fragment  on  women  by  Koeler,  with  a  prefatory  epistle  by  Hejrne,  Get- 
ting., 1781,  8vo.  But  the  first  complete  edition  was  that  of  Welcker, 
published  in  the  Rheimsckes  Museum  for  1835,  2d  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  353, 
tegq.,  and  also  separately,  under  the  title  of  Simomdis  Amorgini  Iambi 
qui  supersuntj  Bonn.,  1835,  8vo.  The  text  of  the  fragments  is  also  con- 
tained in  Schneidewin's  Delectus  Poesis  Gracorum,  and  in  Bergk's  PoeUB 
Lyriei  Chraci. 

3.  Solon  (;X6\atr)  of  Athens  has  been  already  mentioned,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, under  the  head  of  elegiac  poets.  After  Solon  had  introduced  his 
new  constitution,  he  soon  found  that,  although  he  had  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  all  parties,  or,  rather,  to  give  to  each  party  and  order  its 
due  share  of  power,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  any.  In  order  to 
shame  his  opponents,  he  wrote  some  iambics,  in  which  he  calls  on  his 
censors  to  consider  of  how  many  citizens  the  state  would  have  been  be- 
reaved, if  he  had  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  contending  factions.  As 
a  witness  of  the  goodness  of  his  plans,  Solon  calls  the  great  goddess 
Earth,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  whose  surface  had  before  this  time  been 

'  lYochUt  Ckreatom^j  7  *,  Lucian.,  PseudoU,^. 

»  Compare  Strab.,  x.,  p.  4S7  •,  Stepk.  Bt|z.,  •.-».*  Kha^t!*^. 

«  MUler,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  140. 
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covered  with  nmneioiis  boandaryHBtones,  in  sign  of  the  groniid's  being 
mortgaged ;  these  he  had  succeeded  in  removing,  and  in  restoring  the 
land  in  iidl  property  to  the  mortgagers.  This  fragment  is  well  worth 
reading,  since  it  gives  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  pohtical  situation  of  Athens 
at  the  time  as  it  does  of  Solon's  iambic  style.  It  shows  a  truly  Attic  en- 
ergy and  address  in  defending  a  favorite  cause,  while  it  contains  the  first 
germs  of  that  power  of  speech  which  afterward  came  to  maturity  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  stage,  and  in  the  oratory  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly and  of  the  courts  of  justice.  In  the  dialect  and  expressions,  the  po- 
etry of  Solon  retains  more  of  the  Ionic  cast.'  The  editions  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Solon  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  76. 

4.  HippoiTAx  (*Iinn6ya|),  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was,  after  Arcfailochiis 
and  Simonides,  the  third  of  the  classical  iambic  poets  of  Greece.  He 
flourished  B.C.  546-620.  Like  others  of  the  early  poets,  Hipponax  was 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  Uberty.  The  tyrants  of  his  native  city  hav- 
ing expelled  him  from  his  home,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Clazomene,  for 
which  reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Clazomenian.*  He  Uved  at  the 
latter  place  in  great  poverty,  and,  according  to  one  account,  died  of  want. 
In  person  Hipponax  was  Uttle,  thin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.*  The  two 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athems,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made  statues 
of  Hipponax,  in  which  they  caricatured  his  natural  ugliness,  and  he,  in  re- 
turn, directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry  against  them,  and  espe- 
cially against  Bupalus.*  Later  writers  add  that  the  sculptors  hanged  them- 
selves in  despair.  This,  however,  is  probably  a  mere  attempt  to  improve 
upon  the  resemblance  between  the  stories  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax, 
since  Pliny  contradicts  the  account  of  the  suicide  of  Bupalus  by  referring 
to' works  of  his  which  were  executed  at  a  later  period.  As  for  the  frag- 
ment of  Hipponax,*  *a  KXa{oft4voioi  Bo&rtOios  learticT&Bewj  if  it  really  be  his 
(for  it  is  only  quoted  anonymously  by  Rufinus),*  instead  of  being  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  the  story,  it  should  more  probably  be  regarded  as  having 
formed,  through  a  too  hteral  interpretation,  one  source  of  the  error. 

The  satire  of  Hipponax,  however,  was  not  concentrated  entirely  on 
certain  individuals ;  from  existing  fragments  it  appears  rather  to  have 
been  founded  on  a  general  view  of  Ufe,  taken,  however,  on  its  ridiculous 
or  grotesque  side.  He  severely  chastised  the  luxury  of  his  Ionian  breth- 
ren ;  he  did  not  spare  his  own  parents ;  and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
the  gods.  His  language  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
such  as  the  names  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  of  ordinary  utensils 
current  among  the  working  people.  He  evidently  strives  to  make  his 
iambics  local  pictures  frill  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  truth.  For 
this  purpose,  the  change  which  Hipponax  devised  in  the  iambic  metre  was 
as  felicitous  as  it  was  bold ;  he  crippled  the  rapid  agile  gait  of  the  iambic, 
by  transforming  the  last  foot  from  a  pure  iambus  to  a  spondee,  contrary 


>  IfiUter,  Hisi.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  140,  »eq.  «  Sulpida,  8ai^  t^  6. 

>  Athen,,  xiL,  p.  552,  c,  d;  jEUan,  V.  H.,  x.,  6. 
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to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  mode  of  versification.  The 
metre  thus  maimed. and  stripped  of  its  beauty  and  regularity,  afid  tech- 
nically made  H^^vefAos,  was  a  perfectly  appropriate  rhythmical  form  for 
the  delineation  of  such  pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  as  Hipponaz 
delighted  in.  As  this  new  species  of  verse  had  hence  a  sort  of  halting 
movement,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Choliambua  {x€i\utfifi6s),  "  lame  iam- 
bic," or  Iambus  Scazdn  {tafjifios  <rKd(<ay)y ."  limping  iambic."  Iambics  of  this 
kind  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halting  when  the  fiiflh  foot  is  al^o  a  spon- 
dee ;  which,  indeed,  according  to  the  Original  structure,  is  not  forbidden. 
These  last  were  called  Ischiorrhogic,  "  broken-backed"  (Jiaxiop^wyucot),  and 
were  invented  by  another  iambographer  named  Ananius.  They  are  very 
rarely  used  by  Hipponax.  The  choliambics  of  Hipponax  were  imitated 
by  many  later  writers ;  among  others  by  Babrius,  whose  Fables  are  com- 
posed entirely  in  this  metre. ^ 

Hipponax  wrote  also  a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said  to  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  Archilochus  and  Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter, 
but  not  so  earnest  as  the  former,  while,  in  lightness  and  jocoseness,  he 
more  resembles  the  latter.  There  are  still  extant  about  a  hundred  lines 
of  his  poems  which  are  collected  by  Welcker  {Hipponactis  et  Antmii  lam- 
bographorum  FretgmerUa,  Getting.,  1817,  4to),  Bergk  {Poeta  Lyrici  Grad), 
Schneidewin  (Delectics  Poesis  Gracorum),  and  by  Meineke,  in  I;«aclunann's 
edition  of  Babrius,  Berol.,  1846. 

6.  Ananius  ('Avdwos),  a  Greek  iambic  poet,  contemporary  with  Hippo- 
nax, flourished  about  640  B.C.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  ischiorrhogic  iambics,  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  Ananius 
has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary  history  distinct  from  that 
of  Hipponax.  In  Alexandrea  their  poems  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
forming  one  collection ;  and  thus  the  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  was  often 
lost,  or  never  existed.  Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  which  is  the  true  au- 
thor, the  same  verse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both.*  The  few  fragments 
which  are  attributed  with  certainty  to  Ananius  are  so  completely  in  the 
tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  labor  to  attempt  to  point  out 
any  characteristic  difference.  Tliese  fragments  appear  with  those  of 
Hipponax  in  the  edition  of  Welcker,  and  in  the  collections  mentioned  in 
the  previous  article.* 

FABLE    AND    PARODY.* 

V.  Akin  to  the  Iambic  are  two  kinds  of  poetry,  which,  though  differing 
widely  from  each  other,  have  both  their  source  in  the  turn  for  the  delin- 
eation of  the  ludicrous,  and  both  stand  in  a  close  historical  relation  to  the 
iambic :  1.  Fable,  originally  called  ahos,  and  afterward,  less  precisely, 
livBos  and  X<$7os;  and,  2.  Parody. 

VI.  With  regard  to  Fable,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  child-like, 
playful  view  of  the  character  and  habits  of  animeJs,  which  frequently  sug- 

'  MuUer,  HisL  Gr,  Lit.,  p.  142 ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v.       ^  Aiken.)^N.^V.^fi&^c 
'  Miller,  p.  143 ;  Smith,  Did.  Biogr.,  s.v.  *  MuUer,  I.  c 
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gest  a  comparison  with  the  nature  and  incidents  of  human  Ufe.  In  Greece, 
however,  it  originated  in  an  intentional  travestie  of  human  affairs.  The 
otJlwQs  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  an  admonition,  or  rather  a  reproof,  veiled, 
either  from  fear  of  an  excess  of  frankness,  or  from  love  of  fun  and  jest, 
beneath  the  fiction  of  an  occurrence  happening  among  beasts.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  tdvos  at  its  very  first  appearance  in  Hesiod.*  Archil- 
ochos  emj^loyed  the  dvoi  in  a  similar  manner  in  his  iambics  against  Ly- 
cambes.*  In  like  manner  Stesichorus  cautioned  his  countrymen,  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  against  Phalaris,  by  the  fable  of  the  horse,  who,  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  stag,  took  the  man  on  his  back,  and  thus  became  his  slave.^ 

VII.  It  is  probable  that  the  taste  for  fables  of  beasts,  and  numerous 
similar  inventions,  found  their  way  into  Greece  from  the  East,  since  this 
sort  of  symbolical  and  veiled  narrative  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Ori- 
ental than  with  the  Greek  character.  Indeed,  the  very  names  given  by 
the  Greeks  contain  a  distinct  avowal  of  this.  Thus,  one  kind  of  fable 
was  called  the  Libyan^  which  we  may,  therefore,  infer  was  of  African 
origin,  and  was  introduced  into  Greece  through  Cyrene.  To  this  class 
belongs,  according  to  iEschylus,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  wounded  eagle, 
who,  looking  at  the  feathering  of  the  arrow  with  which  he  was  pierced, 
exclaimed,  "  I  perish  by  feathers  drawn  from  my  own  wing."*  From  this 
example,  we  see  that  the  Libyan  fable  belonged  to  the  class  of  fables  of 
animals.  So  also  did  the  sorts  to  which  later  teachers  of  rhetoric  give 
the  names  of  the  Cyprian  and  the  Cilician.  The  contest  between  the 
olive  and  the  bay,  on  Mount  Tmolus,  is  cited  as  a  fable  of  the  ancient 
lAfdianM* 

VIII.  The  Carian  stories  or  fables,  however,  were  taken  from  human 
life,  as,  for  instance,  that  quoted  by  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  Timocreon  and 
Simonides.  A  Carian  fisherman,  in  the  winter,  sees  a  sea-polypus,  and 
he  says  to  himself,  "  If  I  dive  to  catch  it,  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death ;  if  1 
don't  catch  it,  my  children  must  starve."*  The  Sybaritic  fables,  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes,  have  a  similar  character.^  Both  the  Sybaritic 
and  .^sopian  fables  are  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  jests  or  ludicrous 
stories  {y€\ota).  As  regards  ^sop  himself,  Bentley  has  shown  that  he 
was  very  far  from  being  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  their  poets,  and 
still  less  as  a  writer.  They  considered  him  merely  an  ingenious  fabulist, 
under  whose  name  a  number  of  fables,  often  applicable  to  human  affairs, 
were  current,  and  to  whom,  at  a  later  period,  nearly  all  that  were  either 
invented  or  derived  from  any  other  source  were  attributed.  His  history 
has  been  dressed  out  by  the  later  Greeks  with  all  manner  of  droll  and 
whimsical  incidents.  What  can  be  collected  from  the  ancient  writers 
down  to  Aristotle  is,  however,  confined  to  the  following  : 

IX.  .£80P  {AXctnros)  was  a  slave  of  the  Samian  ladmon,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis,  the  reign  of  which  monarch  begins 
B.C.  669.  According  to  the  statement  of  Eugeon,  an  old  Samian  his- 
torian, he  was  a  native  of  the  Thracian  city  of  Mesembria,  which  existed 

1  Op.  et  D.,  V.  202,  segg.  »  Frag,  xxxviii.,  Oaiqf.  '  Arist.,  Rhet.,  ii.,  20. 

*  jFinagr,  Mynmd.  »  Frag.  icUi.,  BetUl. 

•  fTa/jir,  Mei.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Jj.  7  Arutopk.,  Vesp.,  \Wtt,  lAaR ,  \W. 
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long  before  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Byzantines  in  the  reign,  of  Darius. 
According  to  a  less  authentic  account,  he  was  from  Cotyseum,  in  Phrygia. 
It  seems  that  his  wit  and  pleasantry  procured  him  his  freedom ;   for, 
though  he  remained  in  ladmon's  family,  it  must  have  been  as  a  fr'eedmati, 
or  he  could  not,  as  Aristotle  relates,  haye  appeared  publicly  as  the  de- 
fender of  a  demagogue,  on  which  occasion  he  told  a  foble  in  support  oi 
his  client.    It  is  generally  received  as  certain  that  ^sop  perished  at 
Delphi ;  the  Delphians,  exasperated  by  his  sarcastic  fables,  having  put 
him  to  death  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  templet    The  fables  now  extant 
in  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  ^sop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.    Of 
these  there  are  three  principal  collections,  the  one  containing  136  fables, 
published  first  A.D.  1610,  from  MSS.,  at  Heidelberg.    This  is  so  clumsy 
a  forgery,  that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demades,  who  lived  200  years  after 
JEao^j  and  contains  a  whole  sentence  from  the  book  of  Job.     Some  of 
the  passages  Bentley  has  shown  to  be  fragments  of  choliambic  verses, 
and  has  made  it  tolerably  certain  that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrias. 
The  second  coUection  was  made  by  Maximus  Planudes,  the  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople, living  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The  third  collection  was 
found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence,  and  published  in  1809.    Its  date  is  about  a 
century  before  the  time  of  Planudes.* 

Tbe  two  best  editions  of  JGsop  are,  that  of  De  Furia,  containing  the 
new  fables  from  the  Florentine  MS.,  Florent.,  1809,  8vo,  reprinted  at 
Leipsic,  and  also  by  Coray,  at  Parisj  in  the  following  year ;  and  that  fd 
Schneider,  Breslau,  1810,  8vo. 

X.  Attempts  were  probably  made  at  an  early  period  to  give  a  poetical 
form  to  the  jEsopian  fable.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  thus  beguiled  his 
imprisonment.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  foUowing  his  example  (B.C.  320), 
turned  JE^op's  fables  into  verse,  and  collected  them  in  a  book ;  and,  after 
him,  an  author  whose  name  is  unknown,  published  them  in  elegiacs,  of 
which  some  fragments  are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of -^sop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is 
Babeius  (B<i/3/»tos),  called  also  Babrias  (Bafipleis),  and  sometimes  Gabrus 
{Tafipias),  an  author  of  no  mean  powers,  and  who  may  weU  take  his  place 
among  fabuhsts  with  Phsedrus  and  Lafontaine.  He  lived,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  little  before  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  made  his  version  in  choli- 
ambics.  This  version  consisted  of  ten  books,  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments were  known  until  within  a  few  years,  when  a  manuscript,  contain- 
ing 123  fables,  was  discovered  on  Mount  Athos.  Later  writers  of  .£so- 
pean  fables,  such  as  Maximus  Planudes,  probably  turned  the  poems  of 
Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did  it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many 
choliambic  verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley  has  shown 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Fables  of  .^sop,'  and  as  Tyrwhitt  has  proved 
still  more  clearly.*  The  latest  editions  of  Babrius  are,  that  of  Boisson- 
ade,  Paris,  1844,  8vo;  in  which  the  newly -discovered  fables  first  ap- 

1  Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  146.  a  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

*  Appended  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  PtLalarls. 

*  "De  BaMOf  Fadularum  JEsopearvm  ScriptOTt^  Lon^.^  VIl^^  tc^tvelXaAl  ^L'S^AsKS^uinLx 
JZag,  ed.  Barleg. 
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peared ;  that  of  Lachmann,  Berol.,  1845 ;  of  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Tunc, 
1845 ;  and  of  Lewis,  Lond.,  1847. 

XI.  The  other  kind  of  poetry  to  which  we  referred  was  Parody  {wap^ 
9ia).  This  was  understood  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  ourselves,  to  meas 
an  adoption  of  the  form  of  some  celebrated  poem,  with  such  changes  in 
the  matter  as  to  produce  a  totally  different  effect ;  and  generally  to  sub- 
stitute mean  and  ridiculous  for  elevated  poetical  sentiments.  This  con- 
trast between  the  grand  and  sublime  images  suggested  to  the  memory, 
and  the  comic  ones  introduced  in  their  stead,  renders  parody  peculiarly 
fitted  to  place  any  subject  in  a  ludicrous,  grotesque,  and  trivial  light.  The 
purpose  of  it,  however,  was  not,  in  general,  to  detract  from  the  reverence 
due  to  the.  ancient  poet  (who,  in  most  instances,  was  Homer)  by  this  trav- 
'  esty,  but  only  to  add  zest  and  pungency  to  the  satire.^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD— contmiMd. 

LYRIC   POETRY — conHnued. 

CONNECTION    OF    LYRIC    POETRY    WITH    MUSIC* 

I.  In  the  Elegiac  and  Iambic  styles  of  poetry,  the  former  suited  to  the 
expression  of  grief,  the  latter  to  the  expression  of  anger,  hatred,  and  con- 
tempt, Greek  poetry  entered  the  domain  of  real  life.  Still,  however,  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms  of  poetry  was  reserved  for  the  invention  of 
future  poets.  The  elegy  and  the  iambic  versification  contained  the  germs 
of  the  lyric  style,  but  the  principal  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry,  strictly 
to  called,  was  its  connection  with  musicj  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental. 
This  connection,  indeed,  existed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  epic,  and  still 
more  in  elegiac  and  iambic  poetry ;  but  singing  was  not  essential  in  those 
styles.  Such  a  recitation  by  a  rhapsodist,  as  was  usual  for  epic  poetry, 
also  served,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  for  elegiac,  and  in  great  part  for 
iambic  verses. 

II.  Singing,  however,  and  a  continued  instrumental  accompaniment,  are 
ai^ropriate  where  the  expression  of  feeling  or  passion  is  inconsistent  with 
a  more  measured  and  equable  mode  of  recitation.  Moreover,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeling  required  more  pauses  and  resting-places,  the 
verses  in  lyric  poetry,  strictly  so  called,  naturally  fell  into  strophes  of  great- 
er or  less  length,  each  of  which  comprised  several  varieties  of  metre,  and 
admitted  of  an  appropriate  termination.  This  arrangement  of  the  strophes 
was,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  dancings  which  was  naturally, 
thougli  not  necessarily,  associated  with  lyric  poetry  in  this  its  stricter 
sense. 

m.  The  Greek  lyric  poetry,  therefore,  in  the  stricter  sense  in  which 
we  are  now  considering  it,  was  characterized  by  the  expression  of  deeper 
and  more  impassioned  feeling,  and  a  more  swelling  and  impetuous  tone, 
'  jraOtr,  mst.  Gr,  Lit.,  p.  146.  a  lb.,  p.  \4*. 
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than  the  elegiac  or  iambic  metre ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  appropriate  vocal  and  instrmnental  musicy  and  often  by  the 
movements  and  figures  of  the  dance.  In  this  uni6n  of  the  sister  arts,  po- 
etry was  indeed  predominant,  and  music  and  dancing  were  only  employed 
to  enforce  and  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  higher  art.  Yet  music  in 
its  turn  exercised  a  reciprocal  influence  on  poetry ;  so  that,  as  it  became 
more  cultivated,  the  choice  of  the  musical  measure  decided  the  tone  of 
the  whole  poem. 

IV.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry, 
strictly  so  called,  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  sc»ne  account  must  be 
given  of  early  Grecian  music.  Not,  indeed,  a  technical  analysis  of  the 
art,  which  would  be  here  quite  out  of  place,  but  some  remarks- merely  on 
its  elementary  history,  in  connection  with  brief  sketches  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  primitive  improvers  of  Greek  musical  science. 

V.  The  mythical  traditions  respecting  Orpheus,  Philammon,  Chryso- 
themis,  and  other  minstrels  of  the  early  times,  being  set  aside,  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  music  begins  with  Teepandbe,  the  Lesbian,^  who  appears 
to  have  been  properly  the  founder  of  it.  He  first  reduced  to  rule  the 
different  modes  of  singing  which  prevailed  in  different  countries,  and 
formed  out  of  these  rude  strains  a  connected  system,  from  which  the 
Greek  music  never  departed  throughout  all  the  improvements  and  refine- 
ments of  later  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Terpander  belonged  to  a  family 
who  derived  their  practice  of  music  from  the  ancient  Pierian  bards  of 
Boeotia.  The  iEolians  of  Lesbos  had  their  origin  in  Bceotia,  the  country 
to  which  the  worship  of  the  muses  and  the  Thracian  hymns  belonged ; 
and  they  probably  brought  with  them  the  first  rudiments  of  poetry.  This 
migration  of  the  art  of  the  muses  is  ingeniously  expressed  by  the  le- 
gend, that,  after  the  murder  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  Maenads,  his  head 
and  l3rre  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  borne  upon  its  waves  to  Lesbos, 
whence  singing  and  the  music  of  the  cithara  flourished  in  this  the  most 
musical  of  islands.  The  grave  supposed  to  contain  the  head  of  Orpheus 
was  shown  in  Antissa,  a  small  town  of  Lesbos  ;*  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  that  spot  the  nightingales  sang  most  sweetly.  In  Antissa,  also, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  Terpander  was 
bom.  In  this  way,  the  domestic  impressions  and  the  occupations  of  his 
youth  may  have  prepared  Terpander  for  the  great  undertaking  which  he 
afterward  performed. 

According  to  the  best  opinion,  Terpander  flourished  between  B.C.  700 
and  660.  Of  his  early  life  in  Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  We  find  him 
subsequently  removing  from  Lesbos  to  Sparta,  where  he  introduced  his 
new  system  of  music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or  system 
{Kardffrcuris)  that  existed  in  Greece.'  Terpander's  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  invitation  by  the  Spartan  rulers  to 
visit  their  city  during  a  period  of  intestine  discord.  This  step  was  taken 
by  them  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  by  whom 
the  Lesbian  musician  had  been  pointed  out  as  the  destined  means  of  rec- 

'  JVfui.  ap.  Athen..,  xiv.,  p.  635,  d ;  PItrt.,  De  Mtw.,  W, ^.  \\\\,c  ;  Swi4.^  %. ^. 
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onciling  the  hostile  ftfotions.  Such  is  said  to  haye  been  the  effect  of  his 
music  on  the  Spartand,  that  the  contending  parties,  dissolved  in  tears,  em- 
braced each  other,  and  buried  all  previous  differences  in  oblivion.*  Fix- 
ing his  abode  in  that  city,  he  fulfilled,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
functions  of  state  poet  and  musician  amid  universal  admiration  and 
esteeiA.  After  his  death  his  memory  was  revered,  and  his  compositions 
were  regarded  as  models  to  all  succeeding  professors  of  citharoedic  art. 
His  system  continued  to  flourish  up  to  the  time  of  his  countrjrman  Phry- 
lus,  whose  innovations,  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  were  regarded 
as  corruptions  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  music' 

Great  as  was  Terpander's  fame,  however,  as  an  original  genius,  his 
merits  would  yet  appear,  from  the  more  authentic  notices,  to  have  con- 
sisted less  in  actual  discovery  than  in  the  adaptation,  to  Greek  tastes  and 
habits,  of  refinements  of  art  already  familiar  to  the  cultivated  nations  of 
Asia.  The  most  celebrated  novelty  for  which  he  obtained  credit  was  the 
invention  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre,'  by  the  addition  of  three  chords  to 
the  old  tetrachord  instrument.  This,  however,  can  not  be  considered,  nor 
has  it  been  so  understood  by  the  more  criticsd  even  of  his  own  country- 
men, as  indicating  the  first  actual  construction  of  a  stringed  instrument 
with  the  compass  of  an  octave.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more 
civilized  naUons  of  Asia  possessed,  before  his  time,  instruments  of  equal 
or  greater  compass ;  and  Terpander  is  stated,  on  no  less  authority  than 
that  of  Pindar,  to  have  founded  his  improvements  of  the  Greek  cithara  on 
a  Lydian  instrument  of  two  octaves,  called  a  magadis,  which,  under  the 
Greek  name  of  irnicrls  or  fidpfiirav,  he  had  also  the  merit  (though  this  some 
modem  critics  doubt)  of  first  introducing  into  Europe.* 

Terpander  is  also  the  accredited  inventor  of  the  art  of  writing  music  ;• 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  having  possessed  a  system  of  notation, 
forming  the  basis  of  that  still  in  use.  Here  again,  however,  his  services 
are  probably  to  be  understood  rather  in  the  way  of  adaptation  to  native 
Greek  practice  than  of  original  discovery.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  set 
his  own  verses  and  those  of  Homer  to  certain  citharoedic  nomes,  and  sang 
them  in  the  musical  contests ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  names 
to  the  various  citharoedic  nomes.  These  nomes  were  simple  tunes,  from 
which  others  could  be  derived  by  slight  variations ;  and  these  latter  were 
called  fi^Ary.  That  the  nomes  of  Terpander  were  entirely  of  his  own  com- 
position is  not  very  probable,  and,  indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
some  of  them  were  derived  from  old  tunes,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  bards, 
and  others  from  national  melodies.  The  remains  of  Terpander's  poetry, 
which  no  doubt  consisted  entirely  of  religious  hymns,  consist  of  a  few 
fragments,  contained  in  the  collections  of  Bergk  and  Schneidewin. 

VI.  Another  ancient  master,  the  Phrygian  Olympus,  so  much  enlarged 
the  system  of  the  Greek  music,  that  Plutarch  considers  him,  and  not 
Terpander,  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it.  The  date,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  history  of  this  Olympus,  are  involved  in  obscurity,  by  a  confusion 

»  Ifure,  Crit.  Hiat.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  39.  ^  Id.  ib. 

'  JFya^.  TTerpambi,  1,  op.  Sckneidewin.,  Del.  Pots.  Gr.f  p.  237. 
'  ^A^fc^  De3fetr.  Pmd.,  p.  261 ;  FYag.  Find.,  \tc.  ;  Mure,  p.  41.        *  Plttt.,  Mus.,  V 
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between  him  (who  is  certainly  as  historical  as  Terpander)  and  a  mytho- 
logical  Olympus,  who  is  connected  with  the  first  founders  of  the  Phrygian 
rehgion  and  worship.  Even  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  learned  treatise  upon 
music,  has  marked  the  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Olym- 
pus, has  still  attributed  inventions  to  the  fabulous  Olympus  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  historical  one.  The  ancient  Olympus  is  quite  lost  in 
the  dawn  of  mythical  legends ;  he  is  the  fayorite  and  disciple  of  the 
Phrygian  Silenus,  Marsyas,  who  invented  the  flute,  and  used  it  in  his 
unfortunate  contest  with  the  cithara  of  the  Hellenic  god  Apollo.^ 

The  later  Olympus,  whom  we  are  here  considering,  was  a  Phrygian,' 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  a  family  of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus.  He  is  placed  by  Plutarch  at  the 
head  of  auletic  music,  as  Terpander  stood  at  the  head  of  the  citharoedi^; 
and,  on  account  of  his  inventions  in  the  art,  Plutarch  even  assigns  to  him, 
rather  than  to  Terpander,  the  honor  of  being  the  father  of  Greek  music, 
as  we  have  already  remarked  (^x^^^  ''^^  *EW7ivucfis  koI  koXtjs  fwwrudis).* 
With  respect  to  his  age,  Mtiller  places  him,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  after 
Terpander  and  before  Thaletas,  that  is,  between  the  30th  and  40th  Olym- 
piads, B.C.  660-620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  Greek  musicians,  for  all  the  accounts  make  Greece 
the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity,  and  his  subjects  Greek ;  and  he  had 
Greek  disciples,  such  as  Crates  and  Hierax.'  He  may,  in  fact,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  naturalized  in  Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had 
Ureviously  been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Of  the  particular  tunes  {v6fioL)  ascribed  to  him,  the  most  important  was 
the  *ApfitLT€io5  ySfiosy  a  mournful  and  passionate  strain,  of  the  rhythm  of 
which  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  from  a  passage  in  the  Orestes  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  was  set  to  it,  as  the  passage  itself  tells  us.  A  dirge  also, 
in  honor  of  the  slain  Python,  was  said  to  have  been  played  by  Olympus, 
at  Delphi,  and  in  the  Lydian  style.  Olympus  was  a  great  inventor  in 
rhythm  as  well  as  in  music.  To  the  two  existing  species  of  rhythm,  the 
iffoyy  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  are  equal  (as  in  the  dactyl  and  anapaest), 
and  the  ^inhda-iouy  in  which  the  arsis  is  twice  the  length  of  the  thesis  (as 
in  the  iambus  and  trochee),  he  added  a  third,  the  ri/u6XMy,  in  which  the 
length  of  the  arsis  is  equal  to  two  short  syllables,  and  that  of  the  thesis  to 
three,  as  in  the  Cretic  (—  ^  — ),  the  Paeons  (-^  w  w  w,  &c.),  and  the 

Bacchius  (w-i ).    There  is  no  mention  of  any  poems  composed  by 

Olympus.* 

VII.  Thaletas  (©oX^toj),  or  Thales  (0oX^j),  marks  the  third  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Greek  music.  A  native  of  Crete,  he  found  means  to  ex- 
press in  a  musical  form  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  his  country,  by  which  he  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
other  Greeks.  He  seems  to  have  been  partly  a  priest  and  partly  an  art- 
ist ;  and  from  this  circumstance  his  history  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  is 
called  a  Gortynian,  but  is  also  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Cnossus  or 

'  Iftil/er,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  156.  »  Plut.,  Mus., ^.  Waa,  e  ;  \Vi&^ c. 

*  Id.  ib.t  p.  I1S3,  e;  1140,  d;  PoU.y  iv.,  7«.  *  StnitH,  THa  Biogr.,  «.'o. 
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Elynis.^  In  compliance^  according  to  tradition,  with  an  invitation  which 
the  Spartans  sent  to  him  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  he  removed  to  Spar- 
ta, where,  by  the  sacred  character  of  his  paeans,  and  the  influence  of  hii 
music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  had  visited  the  city  with  a 
league,  and  he  composed  the  factions  of  the  citizens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  one  another.'  He  introduced  from  Crete  certain  principles  or  ele- 
ments of  music  and  rhythm  which  did  not  exist  in  Terpander's  system, 
and  thereby  founded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which  flourished 
at  Sparta.  The  date  of  Thaletas  is  uncertain ;  he  seems  to  have  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  670  or  660,  and  how  much  before  or  after  these  dates 
can  not  be  determined.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  he  was  already  dis- 
tinguished in  Crete,  whUe  Terpander  flourished  at  Sparta.  We  have  no 
remains  of  his  poetry.  Plutarch  and  other  writers  speak  of  him  as  a 
lyric  poet  J  and  Suidas  mentions,  as  his  works,  /m4X7i  and  woiiifiard  riva  /iav- 
Oucd. 

VIII.  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas  are  distinguished  by  the  sali- 
ent pecuUarities  which  belong  to  inventive  genius.  But  it  is  diflicult  to 
find  any  individual  characteristics  in  the  numerous  masters  who  followed 
them  between  the  40th  and  50th  Olympiads.  By  the  eflforts  of  these 
masters,  however,  music  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  at  which  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  Pindar.' 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD  — continued. 

LYRIC    POETR Y — Continued. 

SCHOOLS     OF     LYRIC     POETEY,*ETC. 

I.  The  Lyric  Poetry  proper  of  the  Greeks,  or  Lyric  poetry  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term,  is  of  two  kinds,  which  were  cultivated  by  different 
schools  of  poets,  the  name  which  is  conmionly  given  to  poets  living  in  the 
same  country,  and  following  the  same  rules  of  composition.  Of  these 
two  schools  one  is  called  the  JEoLic^  the  other  the  Doric. 

II.  The  JEolic  school  is  so  called  because  it  flourished  among  the  Mo- 
lians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  Doric 
school  was  so  called  because,  though  it  was  diflTused  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  yet  it  was  first  and  principally  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  Sicily.  The  diflference  of  origin  appears  also  in  the 
dialects  of  these  two  schools.  The  Lesbian  school  wrote  in  the  JEolic 
dialect,  as  it  is  still  to  be  found  in  inscriptions  in  that  island,  while  the 
Doric  employed  8dmost  indifferently  either  a  mitigated  Dorism  or  the  epic 
dialect,  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  limited 
use  of  Doric  forms. 

III.  These  two  schools  diflfer  essentially  in  every  respect,  as  much  in 
the  subjec*^  as  in  the  form  and  style  of  their  poems.     To  begin  with  the 

»  Suid.,  #.  V. ;  MUUery  p.  159.  »  Pausan.,  I.,  14, 4 ;  PhU.,  Lycurg.^  4. 

'  JfiiOer,  JSfyf.  Gr.  lot.,  p.  161.  «  MiOUr,  p.  164. 
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mode  of  recitation :  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  was  intended  to  be  executed 
by  choruses,  and  to  be  sung  to  choral  dances,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  choral  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  JSolic  is  never  called  cho- 
ral, because  it  was  meant  to  be  recited  by  a  sin^e  person,  who  accom- 
panied his  recitation  with  a  stringed  instrument,  generally  the  lyre,  and 
with  suitable  gestures.  The  structure  of  the  Doric  lyric  strophe  is  com- 
prehensive, and  often  very  artificial,  inasmuch  as  the  ear,  which  might 
perhaps  be  unable  to  detect  the  recurring  rhythms,  was  assisted  by  the 
eye,  which  could  follow  the  different  movements  of  the  chorus ;  and  thus 
the  spectator  was. able  to  understand  the  intricate  and  artificial  plaaof 
the  composition.  The  ^olic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much 
more  limited,  and  either  consisted  of  verses  joined  together,  or  else  it 
formed,  of  a  few  short  verses,  strophes  in  which  the  same  verse  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  conclusion  is  effected  by  a  change  in  the  versi- 
fication, or  by  the  addition  of  a  short  final  verse. 

IV.  The  strophes  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  were  also  oflen  combined, 
by  annexing  to  two  strophes  corresponding  with  one  another  (the  first 
technically  called  strophe,  and  the  second  antistrophe)  a  third  and  different 
one,  called  epode.  The  origin  of  this  (according  to  the  ancients)  is  that 
the  chorus,  having  performed  one  movement  during  the  strophe,  returned 
to  their  former  position  during  the  antistrophe,  and  then  remained  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  during  which  the  epode  is  sung.  The  short  strophes 
of  the  .^olic  lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  each  other  in  equal 
measure,  and  without  being  interrupted  by  epodes.  The  .^olic  strophe 
is  sometimes  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Melic  strophe ;  the  Dorian, 
in  like  manner,  the  Choric  strophe. 

V.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  what  is  here  stated,  that 
poems  for  choral  exhibition  were  never  composed  by  the  JBolic  poets ; 
for  choruses  were  undoubtedly  performed  in  Lesbos,"  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.  Several  of  the  Lesbian  lyric  poems,  of  which  we  have 
fragments  and  accounts,  appear  to  have  been  composed  for  choral  reci- 
tation. But  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  l3rric  poetry  was  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  ideas  and  sentiments  with  warmth  and  frankness. 
These  sentiments  formed  a  natural  expression  in  the  native  dialect  of 
these  poets,  the  ancient  ^Eolic,  which  has  a  character  of  simplicity  and 
fondness ;  th^  epic  dialect,  the  generd  language  of  Greek  poetry,  being 
only  used  sparingly,  in  order  to  soften  and  elevate  this  popular  dialect. 
Unhappily,  the  works  of  these  poets  were  allowed  to  perish  at  a  time 
when  they  had  become  uninteUigible  from  the  singularity  of  their  dialect, 
and  the  condensation  of  their  thoughts.  To  this  cause,  and  not  to  the 
warmth  of  their  erotic  descriptions,  is  to  be  attributed  the  oblivion  to 
which  they  were  consigned.  For  if  literary  works  had  been  condemned 
on  moral  grounds  of  this  kind,  the  writings  of  Martial  and  Petronius,  and 
many  poems  of  the  Anthology,  would  not  now  exist,  while  Alcseus  and 
Sappho  would  probably  be  extant.* 

VI.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  biographies  of  the  poets  be- 
longing  to  the  two  schools  whicli  we  Yvave  ^usl  \ieew  ^iaissviexvcw^,  it  will 

>  Miiller,  p.  AWi. 
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be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  orders  and  occasions  of  lyric  per- 
formances, more  particularly  as  many  terms  connected  with  these  wiU 
occur  in  the  course  of  those  biographies,  which  it  will  be  less  convenient 
then  to  explain. 

ORDERS     AND     OCCASIONS     OF     LYRIC     PERFORMANCE.^ 

VII.  The  various  modes  of  adapting  l3Tic  poetry  to  those  festive  rites, 
public  or  private,  with  which  its  higher  cultivation  was  so  vitally  con- 
nected, have  special  claims  on  our  attention,  since  they  supply  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  fertile  genius  and  discriminating  taste 
of  the  Greek  nation.  From  Olympus  down  to  the  work-shop  or  the  sheep- 
fold,  from  Jove  and  Apollo  to  the  wandering  mendicant,  every  rank  and 
degree  of  the  Greek  community,  divine  or  human,  had  its  own  proper  al- 
lotment of  poetical  celebration.  The  gods  had  their  hymns,  nomesy  paans, 
and  dithyrambs ;  great  men  their  encomia  and  epinicia ;  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  their  erotica  and  symposiaca ;  the  mourner  his  threnodia  and  ele- 
gies ;  the  vine-drecser  his  epilenia ;  the  herdsmen  their  bucolica ;  even  the 
beggar  his  eiresione  and  chelidonisma.  The  number  of  these  varieties  of 
Grecian  song  recorded  under  distinct  titles,  and  most  of  them  enjoying  a 
certain  benefit  of  scientific  culture,  amounts  to  upward  of  fifty.* 

Vni.  A  portion,  indeed,  of  this  number  no  longer  exist  but  in  name ; 
and,  with  the  ex?;eption  of  those  immediately  connected  with  the  great 
public  festivals,  few  have  been  described  with  such  precision,  or  are  so 
clearly  illustrated  by  existing  specimens,  as  to  supply  materials  for  treat- 
ment as  distinct  heads  of  subject.  Those  which  in  this  more  tangible 
capacity  chiefly  claim  attention  are  the  following :  the  Hymn,  Nome,  Paan, 
Hyporchem,  Prosodium,  Parthenia,  Dithyramb,  ThrcnuSy  Symposiaca,  Enco- 
mia, Epinicia,  Erotica,  Gamelia,  Embateria.  This  catalogue  may  be  ranged 
under  two  general  heads,  of  Sacred,  and  Profane  or  Secular  :'  the  fonner 
comprising  poems  in  exclusive  honor  of  the  gods ;  the  latter,  those  de- 
voted, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  human  concerns  or  interests.  To  the  for- 
mer head  belong  the  h3nnn,  nome,  paean,  hyporchem,  prosodium,  dithy- 
ramb ;  to  the  latter,  the  symposiac^^  encomia,  epinicia,  erotica,  gamelia, 
embateria.  As  an  intermediate  class,  partaking  of  both  characters,  may 
be  ranked  the  threnus  and  parthenia.  We  will  now  proceed  to  offer  a  brief 
account  of  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  paean,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready treated. 

IX.  The  first  two  names  in  the  above  list.  Hymn  and  Nome,  are  rather 
generic  terms  applicable  to  every  more  dignified  species  of  lyric  composi- 
tions, than  designations  of  any  particular  class  of  ode.  The  paean,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  hymn  of  rejoicing  or  triumph ;  the  prosodium,  the  proces- 
sional hymn ;  the  prooemium,  the  introductory  hymn  to  the  sacred  office 
in  the  sanctuary.  In  later  times,  however,  the  title  Hymn  appears  to 
have  attached,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  the  odes  sung  by  the  chorus  during 
the  sacrifice,  when  stationary  around  the  altar.    Nome  {v6fxo5),  in  its  orig- 

»  Mure,  Hist.  Crit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  63,  seqq. 

^  Compare  I^en,  Scotia  sive  Camana  conviviaUa  GrcBC.,  p.  xW.,  teq^. 
'  Proc/u^,  CAresfom.,  ed.  Geua/.,  p.  380,  seq. 
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inal  more  comprehensive  signiiication,  denoted  simply  that  more  definite 
adaptation  of  musical  to  poetic  numbers,  which  forms  the  essence  of  all 
lyric  composition,  as  distinct  from  the  continuous  chant  olr  recitative  of 
the  old  epic  minstrelsy.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  lyric  art,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  restricted,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  a  certain  more  solemn 
order  of  hjnmn  or  anthem,  the  older  specimens  of  wliich  were  marked  by 
a  peculiar  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style,  and  passed  generally  current  as 
productions  of  the  earliest  and  purest  periods  of  lyric  art.^ 

X.  The  term  Hyporckem  {^dpxvfM)  denotes,  in  familiar  usage,  both  a 
lively  kind  of  mimic  dance,  and  the  branch  of  lyric  composition  by  which 
that  dance  was  accompanied.'  The  musical  or  poetical  element  of  the 
hyporchem,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  cultivation,  appears  in  style  and 
numbers  to  have  closely  resembled  the  psean.  Both  performances  were 
x)nnected  preferably,  during  their  best  period,  with  the  worship  of  Apollo ; 
and  a  favorite  measure  of  both  was  the  Cretic  or  paeonic.  Much  similar- 
ity is,  accordingly,  observable  between  existing  specimens  of  each  order 
of  composition ;  and  among  the  ancient  critics  themselves  it  was  often 
matter  of  doubt  under  which  denomination  an  ode  was  to  be  ranked.'  The 
main  difference  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  paean  was  characterized 
by  a  pervading  dignity  and  propriety,  the  hyporchem  by  a  greater  degree 
of  vivacity,  tending  at  times  to  levity  or  license.*  Another  feature  of  dis- 
tinction was  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  hyporchem,  when  combined 
with  dancing,  of  that  mimetic  action  which  entered  more  or  less  into  all 
such  solemnities  among  the  Greeks.  A  third  distinction  was,  that  the 
pean,  during  the  best  ages,  was  exclusively  addressed  to  the  gods,  where- 
as hyporchems  appear  to  have  been,  though  rarely,  composed  and  per- 
formed in  honor  of  men.*  The  first  poet  to  whom  hyporchems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas.  In  the  fragments  of  the  hyporchems  of  Pindar,  the  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and  graphic  character.* 
These  characteristics  must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.^  The  chief  recorded  author  of  hy- 
porchematic  productions  during  the  earlier  period,  besides  Thaletas,  was 
Xenodamus  of  C3rthera.  But  no  remains  of  the  works  of  either  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  specimens  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing period  emanate  from  its  most  celebrated  poets,  Simonides,  Pindar, 
Pratinas,  and  Bacchylides,  with  several  of  whom  the  hyporchem  was  a 
favorite  style.' 

XI.  The  Prosodium  {irpos6Bioy,  scil.  fi4\o5)  was  the  hymn  sung  by  the 
choristers  in  their  procession  to  the  altar  or  sanctuary.  Although  this 
order  of  composition  must  have  been  connected  with  the  service  of  every 
deity  of  whose  rites  processional  movements  formed  a  part,  its  early  cul- 
ture and  chief  popularity  were  concentrated  around  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
The  prosodium,  accordingly,  is  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Paean, 


'  Plat.j  De  Leg.t  p.  700;  ProcbiSf  Chrestom.,  ed.  Gaissf.,  p.  383. 

■  FrociMs,  p.  384,  Gaisf.  »  Plut.,  Mus.,  9.    Compare  Biickh,  De  Metr.  Pmd,^  p  201. 

A. See  a  byporchem  of  Pratinas,  op.  Athen.,  xiy.,p.  617. 

-^  ^iicti,  F^ag.  Find.,  p.  596,  seq.  •  B5ck)i,  De  Metr.  rind.,^.^\,  »«¥i.\  ^,'«V^. 

*  JfUHtT,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,p.  23,  sfgq.    Compar*  p.  \Wi,  «eqq .        *  Mure,  CtU .  ISwt.^^.Tl. 
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by  the  special  title  of  Prosodiac,  or  Processional,  paean.  Like  the  kindred 
order  of  sacred  odes,  the  nome  and  paean  proper,  it  was  composed,  in  the 
earlier  epochs  of  its  cultivation,  in  hexameter  measure.  Afterward,  how- 
ever, when  the  lyric  school  of  art  acquired  the  ascendant,  and  the  dance 
became  popular  even  in  these  graver  processional  solemnities,  lyric  num- 
bers were  exclusively  preferred.  The  prosodia  of  Pindar,  the  oldest  of 
which  any  considerable  remains  have  been  preserved,  are  chiefly  in  the 
same  grave  Dorian  measure  as  the  greater  part  of  his  epinician  odes.  The 
accompaniment  of  the  flute,  as  usual  in  festive  movements,  was  preferred 
to  that  of  the  harp,  customary  in  the  stationary  choral  rites.* 

XII.  To  the  head  of  Prosodia  belongs  in  part  the  order  of  composition 
entitled  Partheniay*  or  "  virginal  songs."  This  title,  however,  comprises 
two  diflferent  kinds  of  ode  :  first,  processional  or  sacrificial  songs,  sung, 
as  their  name  denotes,  by  virgins,  in  honor  of  certain  deities  ;  secondly, 
songs  in  honor  of  those  same  youthful  members  of  the  female  sex.'  The 
parthenia  of  the  first  class  may,  therefore,  be  characterized  as  sacred ; 
those  of  the  second  as  profane  or  secular.  The  sacred  parthenia  were 
substantially  hymns,  paeans,  or  prosodia,  as  the  object  or  occasion  might 
require.  Their  distinctive  feature  was  a  blending  of  feminine  grace  and 
tenderness  with  devotional  solemnity.*  Hence  may  be  explained  the 
great  popularity  of  this  style  of  composition  with  most  of  the  leading  lyric 
poets  from  Alcman  downward.^ 

Xm.  The  Dithyramb  (SiBipafifios)^  which  comes  next  in  order,  is  a  cel- 
ebrated branch  of  composition,  and,  as  the  parent  of  the  Attic  tragedy, 
assumes  a  still  greater  degree  of  importance  and  interest,  than  would 
even  otherwise  justly  attach  to  it  on  account  of  its  great  popularity,  and 
its  extensive  influence  on  the  style  and  taste  of  every  period  of  Greek 
poetical  hterature.  The  dithjrramb,  in  its  earliest  form,  was  the  hymn 
of  Bacchus,*  as  the  paean  was  the  hymn  of  Apollo.  Its  character  was  al- 
ways, like  that  of  the  worship  to  which  it  belonged,  impassioned  and  en- 
thusiastic ;  the  extremes  of  feeling,  rapturous  pleasure  and  wild  lamenta- 
tion, were  both  expressed  by  it.  The  existing  notices  of  this  order  of 
composition  are  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
allusion  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  other  primitive  authorities,  to  the  festive 
rites  of  Bacchus  as  popular  in  their  day.  That  the  dithyramb,  however, 
in  its  simpler  mehc  form  of  Dionysiac  hymn  or  paean,  was  already  a  cul- 
tivated branch  of  lyric  art  in  the  age  of  Archilochus,  appears  from  a  stiU 
extant  distich  of  that  poet,'  in  which  he  mentions  it  by  name  as  the  "  beau- 
tiful song  of  Dionysus,"  and  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in  its  execution. 
These  verses  are  in  a  lively  vein  of  trochaic  tetrameter,  the  same  meas- 
ure which  Aristotle  describes  as  originally  proper  to  the  dithyramb  ;  and 
they  may  hence  be  presumed  to  have  been  themselves  the  exordium  of 
a  dithyrambic  ode  or  chorus.  In  the  generation  subsequent  to  Archilo- 
chus, a  more  extended  and  artificial  character  was  imparted  to  this  branch 

»  Plut.y  Mu8.,  18 ;  Mure,  p.  74.  *  Athm.,  xiv.,  p.  631. 

3  Sc}ko2.  in  Aristopk„Av.,  080;  Suid.,  s.v. ;  ProcluSy  Ckrestom.,  p.  380,  Gaisf. 
*  2%b«.  ^a/.,  ed.  Reiskey  vol.  iU.j  p.  1073.    Compare  PltU.j  AIus.,  17 .        *  Mwe,^.1\, 
'  IVaf.,  De  Leg-,,  p.  700.  7  Frag.  72,  Bergk.    Compare  Athen.,  nW .,  ^.  «t3^ 
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erf  lyric  performance  by  Anon,  the  celebrated  Lesbian  musician,  and  by 
means  of  which  ihe  dithyramb  was  raised  to  a  regular  choral  song.*  Bat 
of  this  change  we  will  speak  more  fully  in  our  remarks  on  the  origin  of 
tragedy. 

XIV.  The  term  Tkrenus  {^(njvos)  denotes  in  its  origin  any  species  of 
lamentation,  more  properly  the  dirge  or  lament  for  the  death  of  kinsmen 
or  dear  friends.  In  later  usage,  the  title  became  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
more  familiar  one  of  elegy.  When  sung  over  the  corpse  at  its  laying  out 
or  entombment,  the  threnus  acquired  the  distinctive  name  of  Epicedium 
{i'nuc(i^€iov)f  or  funeral  song.*  The  only  two  occasions  on  which  the 
threnus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  were  of  the  latter  description.  To  the 
threnus  belongs  also  the  song  of  Linus,  which  we  have  already  considered. 
The  measure  of  the  threnus  was  probably  at  first  the  dactylic.  With  the 
advance  of  lyric  art,  however;  a  great  variety  of  metrical  forms  was  ad- 
mitted.   The  reputed  author  of  the  extension  W2is  the  Phrygian  Olympus.' 

XV.  We  come  next  to  the  Symposiacay  or  convivial  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 
Convivial  songs  were  classed  by  the  ancients  under  three  heads  :*  first, 
those  sung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  company ;  secondly,  those  sung  by 
each  guest  in  succession  ;  thirdly,  such  as  were  sung  also  in  succession, 
but  under  certain  pecuUarities  of  arrangement,  and  with  a  limitation  in 
ordinary  cases  to  the  more  gifted  members  of  the  company.  The  soTigt 
of  the  first  class  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  inaugural  odes  familiarly 
called  Paeans,  sung  as  grace  or  procemium  to  the  whole  entertainment, 
and  usually  addressed  to  Apollo,  sometimes  to  Jove,  Bacchus,  Mercuiy, 
or  such  other  deity  as  the  occasion  suggested.  The  next  more  varied 
order  of  s3nnposiac  performances,  in  which  all  took  part,  though  not  all 
simultaneously,  very  much  resembles  the  modem  custom  of  laying  each 
guest  imder  an  obligation  to  sing  his  song,^  whether  his  own  composition 
or  some  popular  ode  of  the  day.  On  these  occasions  a  lyre  or  myrtle 
branch,*  less  frequently  a  drinking  cup,^  W2is  handed  round  as  a  tempo- 
rary badge  of  ofiice  from  guest  to  guest,  each,  in  his  turn,  receiving  it 
from  his  predecessor,  and  passing  it  on  to  his  neighbor  at  the  close  of  his 
own  part.  The  lyre  was  probably  destined  for  those  alone  who,  together 
with  a  musical  voice,  possessed  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  When 
these  qualifications,  one  or  both,  were  wanting,  the  myrtle  branch  was  pre- 
ferred, as  the  ancient  and  proper  symbol  of  the  more  simple  styles  of  po- 
etic recitation.  The  songs  thus  circulated  bore  no  distinctive  title,  but 
that  of  Paroenia  {irapoiyia,  scU.  fi4\ri)j  "  wine  songs,"  or  symposiacay  "drink- 
ing songs,"  common  to  all  those  of  the  convivial  order.® 

The  third  more  complicated  and  more  celebrated  species  of  Paroenta 
were  those  called  Scolia  (trKoKid).  The  performance  was  here  reserved 
for  the  more  scientific  and  experienced  musicians  of  the  party.   The  chief 

1  Mure,  p.  78.  •  Produsj  Chrestom.y  p.  385,  Gaisf.  ;  Etym.  Mag.,  a.  v.  6p^vo«. 

3  Mure,  p.  94,  seqq. 

*  DiccBorck.  ap.  Suid.,  Hesych.  et  Phot.,  s.  v.  (tkoKlov;  Plut.,  Sympos.,  i.,  I,  5. 

*  Pha.,  Sympos.,  p.  214,  seqq.    Occasionally  prose  was  substituted  for  poetry,  each 
guest  telling  a  story,  or  offering  a  short  essay  on  some  pleasant  topic.    Plut.,  I.  c. 

«  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1358 ;  SchoL  ad  loc;  Vesp.,  1214-1220;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Plut.,  Sym- 
pos., 1.,  1,  5,  &c.  ^  Atken.,  xi.,  p.  503.  »  Mure,  p.  100. 
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of  the  qualified  guests  led  off  with  a  short  stave  or  sonnet,  whether  an  en- 
tire ode  or  a  part  of  some  longer  composition,  marked  in  either  case  by 
some  lively  spirit  or  point.  He  then  handed  the  symbol  of  office  to  the 
person  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  follow,  or  whom  he  thought  fit 
to  select  as  his  successor,  who  passed  it  on,  in  his  turn,  to  a  third,  and  so 
on ;  each  being  expected  at  once  to  carry  on  the  strain,  whether  in  the 
way  of  continuation  or  repartee,  in  the  same  or  a  closely  congenial  style 
of  subject  or  measure.  The  notion  that  the  name  of  the  song  arose  from 
its  irregular  course  around  the  table  (o-koXk^v,  "  crooked")  is  not  probable. 
It  is  much  more  likely  (according  to  tlie  opinion  of  other  ancient  writers) 
that  in  the  melody  to  which  the  scoha  were  sung  certain  liberties  and 
irregularities  were  permitted,  by  which  the  extemporaneous  execution  of 
the  song  was  facihtated  ;  and  that  on  this  account  the  song  was  said  to 
be  bent.  The  rhythms  of  the  extant  scolia  are  very  various,  though,  on 
the  whole,  they  resemble  those  of  the  ^olic  lyric  poetry,  only  that  the 
course  of  the  strophes  is  broken  by  an  accelerated  rhythm,  and  is  in  gen^ 
eral  more  animated.^ 

The  Lesbians  were  the  principal  composers  of  scoha.  Terpander,  who, 
according  to  Pindar,  invented  this  kind  of  song,  was  followed  by  Alcae- 
U8  and  Sappho,  and  afterward  by  Anacreon  and  Praxilla  of  sicyon,  be- 
sides many  others  celebrated  for  choral  poetry,  as  Simonides  and  Rndar. 
Among  the  preserved  scoha  are  many  of  the  more  popular  current  in  the 
best  ages  of  Greece.  Some  of  these  are  also,  as  may  be  supposed,  among 
the  most  brilhant  specimens  of  Greek  epigrammatic  or  didactic  poetry, 
and  are  constantly  quoted  and  commented  upon  as  such  by  the  leading 
critics  and  morahsts  of  every  period.  Even  where  the  sense  itself  is  not 
remarkable  for  point  or  spirit,  the  structure  and  rhythm  are  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  certain  combination  of  emphasis  with  harmony,  and  by 
an  alternate  rapidity  in  the  flow  and  abruptness  in  the  termination  of 
the  rhythmical  clauses,  peculiar  to  these  compositions,  and  singularly 
conducive  to  that  mixture  of  elegance  and  pungency  which  it  was  clearly 
the  object  of  their  authors  to  impart  to  them. 

Although  scoha  were  mostly  composed  of  moral  maxims,  or  of  short 
invocations  to  the  gods,  or  panegyrics  on  heroes,  there  exist  two,  of 
great  length  and  interest,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  otherwise  known 
as  poets.  The  one  beginning,  "  My  great  wealth  is  my  spear  and  sword," 
and  written  by  Hybrias,  a  Cretan,  in  the  Doric  measure,  expresses  all  the 
pride  of  the  dominant  Dorian,  whose  right  rested  upon  his  arms ;  the 
other  is  the  production  of  an  Athenian  named  CaUistratus,  and  was  writ- 
ten probably  not  long  after  the  Persian  war,  as  it  was  a  favorite  song  in 
the  time  of  Aristophanes.  It  celebrates  the  liberators  of  the  Athenian 
people,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  for  having,  at  the  great  festival  of 
Minerva,  slain  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,  and  restored  equal  rights  to  the 
Athenians.' 

XVI.  The  term  Encomium  {iyK^iiiov,  scil.  tvos)  denoted  originally  the 
ode  sung  at  the  Cbmus  {K&fios)y  which  latter  term,  in  the  wider  sense, 
comprehended  every  convivial  meeting  accompanied  by  daiTiee,  ftoii^,  ^xA 

'  duller,  J/ist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  188.  >  Id.ib.,p.\^. 
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Bacchanalian  festivity.  In  its  more  dignified  application,  however,  the 
term  Comus  denoted  a  higher  order  of  festive  entertainment.  Such  were 
the  public  banquets  held  in  honor  of  distinguished  personages,  of  a  war- 
rior after  a  victory  or  successful  campaign,  of  a  magistrate  on  entering 
office ;  and,  in  later  habitual  practice,  of  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympian. 
Pythian,  and  other  great  national  games.  In  every  variety  of  the  comas, 
a  main  part  of  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  open  air ;  it  being 
customary,  even  for  private  bands  of  revellers,  when  flushed  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  to  sally  forth  with  music,  song,  and  dance,  some- 
times to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,^  into  the  streets  and  public  thorough- 
£ures.*  The  term  thus  became  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  this  latter 
part  of  the  entertainment,  which  in  its  turn  assumed  the  character  of  a 
distinct  ceremony.  Such  was  the  escort  home,  or  serenade  to  a  mis- 
tress,' or,  after  a  banquet,  to  some  favorite  guest;  such,  in  a  nobler 
sense,  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  victorious  hero  or  chief  to  the 
temple  or  banqueting-hall ;  such,  by  a  still  wider  extension  of  the  analo- 
gy, the  deputation  or  mission  which  escorted  the  victor  in  the  national 
games  back  to  his  native  city. 

The  title  Encomium^  or  song  of  the  comus,  is  limited  in  its  classical  ac- 
ceptation, as  denoting  an  order  of  l3Tic  poetry,  solely,  or  chiefly  to  the 
panegyrical  odes  performed  in  the  comi  of  a  more  dignified  character.  It 
is  hence  defined  by  the  ancients  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
praises  of  men  2is  the  hymn  to  those  of  the  deity.  No  work  of  this  class, 
prior  to  the  age  of  Pindar,  has  been  preserved.  The  leading  poets,  from 
Pindar  downward,  left  large  collections  of  encomia,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  addressed  to  the  victors  in  the  national  games. 
These  are  usually  ranked  under  the  separate  head  of  Epinicia  ((VtyOcm), 
or  triumphal  encomia.  No  such  distinction,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  their  authors.  Pindar,  in  his  frequent  appeals  to  his  own 
Epinician  odes,  avails  himself  more  frequently  of  the  phrase  EncomiAf 
and  other  cognate  derivatives  oi  comus,  than  of  their  proper  title.* 

XVII.  The  Erotica  (ipaniKd),  or  love-songs,  require  no  explanation.  The 
most  celebrated  authors  in  this  department,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considering,  were  :  Alcman,  of  the  Dorian  school ;  Sappho  and 
Alcffius,  of  the  iEolian  or  Lesbian  ;  and  Mimnermus,  of  the  Ionian  school. 
The  erotic  odes  of  the  three  former  poets  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
purely  melic  order,  and  in  monostrophic  forms,  that  is,  with  one  form  of 
strophe  continually  repeated.  Mimnermus  composed  solely  or  chiefly  in 
elegiac  measure.  Such  eflJusions,  though  called  forth  by  human  objects 
of  adoration  alone,  occasionally  in  so  far  partake  of  a  sacred  character  as 
to  assume  the  form  of  addresses  to  the  deities  whose  countenance  and 
favor  were  invoked.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  love- 
songs,  the  Invocation  of  Venus,  by  Sappho.* 

XVIII.  Gamelia  {yafi'fiKia),  or  bridal  songs,  are  classed  under  two  heads : 
first,  those  called  Hymenaa,  sung  at  the  marriage  festival ;  secondly,  the 

^  ^ris/o/.,  De  Aud.,  49. 

*  ffesiody  Seta.  Here,  281 ;  ATisiQ^\.^  Plut.,\04tO  \  ThesmopK,!^,  &a. 
'  ITermesumax,  v.  38,  47,  aip.  Atfcen.,  xiii.,  p.  5^S.       *  Mur«,^.  \Vi.       *  Wl,^A\\. 
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Eptthalamia,  or  bed-chamber  songs,  performed  on  the  night  of  the  cere- 
mony, as  jBL  serenade  or  vigil,  in  front  of  the  door  or  below  the  window  of 
the  newly- wedded  couple.  The  epithalamia  are  again  subdivided  into  the 
lAtUing-song  and  the  Wakiv^  songy^  the  former  sung  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  the  latter  toward  the  hour  of  rising.  These  songs,  as  may 
be  supposed,  formed,  from  a  very  early  period,  a  popular  branch  of  Ijrric 
composition,  whether  in  honor  of  hero  or  heroine,  living  or  dead,  real  or 
imaginary.  The  earliest-mentioned  example  is  Hesiod's  Epithalamium 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Alcman*  also  availed  himself  of  this,  among  other 
modes  of  honoring  the  sex,  which  formed  the  favorite  subject  of  his  muse ; 
and  Sappho  left  an  entire  book  of  hymeneea,"  several  of  which  seem  to 
have  partaken  of  the  dramatic  character.  In  the  metre  of  these  compo- 
sitions ho  definite  rule  is  observable.  Hesiod,  it  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, uses  the  hexameter;  Sappho  occasionally  employs  the  same 
measure,  in  addition  to  her  own  favorite  combinations  of  more  purely 
melic  rhythm.  The  hexameter  is  also  preferred  by  Theocritus.  The  in- 
vocations, "  O  Hymen  !  O  Hymenaeus  !"  addressed  to  the  patron  deity  of 
the  rite,  were  habitually  introduced,  as  a  sort  of  burden  or  epode,  in  all 
these  varieties  of  metrical  arrangement.* 

XIX.  Under  the  general  head  of  Embateria  {ififiar-fipia,  soil.  fiiK-ri)  may 
be  distinguished  two  kinds  of  military  music ;  the  first  comprising  every 
species  of  ode  or  song  adapted,  on  ordinary  festive  occasions,  to  inspire 
or  maintain  warlike  enthusiasm  ;  the  second  may  be  defined  as  war  mu- 
sic in  the  narrower  sense,  marches,  charges,  &c.  In  Homer  mention  is 
made  of  the  first  kind  alone.  The  celebration  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes 
of  the  olden  time  is  described  as  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  Homeric 
warriors.  To  the  first  kind  also  belong  the  elegiac  odes  of  Callinus,  and 
most  of  those  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  latter  were  sung,  consistently  with  Spar- 
tan usage,  at  the  meals  of  the  soldiers,  after  the  ordinary  convivial  paean, 
sometimes  in  chorus,  sometimes  by  single  performers  in  competition,  the 
victor  receiving  as  his  prize  from  the  polemarch  an  extra  ration  of  butch- 
er-meat.* They  were  also  chanted  in  chorus  before  the  tent-door  of  the 
king  or  conmiander-in-chief  • 

The  military  music  of  the  second  kind  was  little  cultivated,  even  in 
historical  times,  except  among  the  Spartans.  Their  paan  emiaterius,  or 
hymn  invoking  the  god  of  war,  or  other  patron  deities,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  order  to  advance,  and  continued  during  the  charge  and 
assault.  The  air  was  called  the  Castorean  melody,^  after  the  Tyndarid 
Castor,  one  of  the  popular  martial  demigods  of  Sparta,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  wind  instruments,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  Its 
character  was  impressive,  rather  than  wild  or  turbulent ;  the  object  being, 
in  unison  with  the  genius  of  Spartan  warfare,  to  inspire  steady  determin- 
ation, rather  than  furious  ardor  for  the  attack.  The  measure  preferred 
was  the  anapaestic,  as  the  most  natural  march  time,  and  peculiarly  ex- 

1  Schol.  ad  Tkeocrit.  Id.,  xviii. ;  Proc/.,  Ckrest.j  p.  385,  Gaisf. 
a  Welcker,  Praf.  ad  Fragm.,  p.  iii.  '  Sapph.,  Frag,  xuvi.,  seqq.,  Gai*f. 

♦  Mwe,  p.  226.  «  Philoch.  ap.  Athen.y  xiv.,  p.  630.  •  Mure,  v.  U7, 

^rua.,  Lycurg^.,  S8;  Dg  Mus.,  26;  Schol.  in  Find.  Pyth.,  II.,  l^,  Sfqq. 
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pressive  in  its  cadence  of  stern,  energetic  resolution.  The  custom  of  at- 
tacking in  regular  march-step,  to  the  sound  of  music,  is  frequently  noticed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  peculiarity  of  Spartan  discipline  ;*  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  same  practice  in  any  other  Grecian  state,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  kindred  Dorian  republics  of  Crete.* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  PERIOD--am£m«ed. 

LYRIC   poETR Y — contifiued. 

POETS     OF     THE     ^OLIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Algous  (*AAicouos)  of  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  earUest  of 
the  ^olian  l3Tic  poets,  began  to  flourish  about  B.C.  611.  He  belonged  to 
a  noble  family,  and  a  great  part  of  his  pubUc  life  was  employed  in  assert- 
ing the  privileges  of  his  order.  These  privileges  were  then  endangered 
by  democratic  factions,  which  appear  to  have  placed  ambitious  men  at 
their  head,  and  to  have  given  them  powerful  support.  A  tyrant  of  this 
kind  in  Mytilene  was  Melanchrus,  who  was  opposed  by  the  brothers  of 
Alcseus,  Antimenidas  and  Cicis,  in  conjunction  with  Pittacus,  the  wisest 
statesman  of  the  time  in  Lesbos,  and  was  slain  by  them  B.C.  612.'  At 
this  time  the  Mytileneans  were  at  war  with  foreign  enemies,  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  conquered  and  retained  possession  of  Sigaeum,  a  maritime 
town  of  Troas.  The  Mytileneans,  among  whom  was  Alcaeus,  were  de- 
feated, and  the  poet  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  these  arms  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigaeum.*  His  sending  home  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus,*  seems  to 
show  that  he  had  a  reputation  for  courage  such  as  a  single  disaster  could 
not  endanger ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers 
as  a  brave  and  skillful  warrior.* 

Alcaeus  afterward  appears  as  an  adherent  of  the  aristocratic  or  consti- 
tutional party,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  attempts  made  by 
a  new  series  of  demagogues.  The  most  formidable  of  these  leaders  was 
Myrsilus,  whose  death  the  poet  celebrates  in  a  still  extant  passage  of  his 
works.  In  the  sequel  of  the  same  political  vicissitudes,  Alcaeus  and  his 
brothers  appear  in  their  turn  as  usurpers,  or  disturbers  of  the  repose  of 
the  state.  They  were  expelled,  in  consequence,  by  their  old  ally  Pitta- 
cus, the  only  stanch  and  disinterested  patriot,  it  would  seem,  among 
these  poUtical  chiefs,  and  who  was  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  better 
disposed  citizens.    At  last,  as  the  most  eflTectual  stop  to  these  disastrous 


'  Tkucyd.,  v.,  70 ;  Polyh.,  iv.,  20 ;  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  626,  630,  F,  Ac. 
a  Herad.,  PoUt.y  iiL ;  Athm.,  xii.,  p.  517,  A ;  Mure,  p.  119. 
3  Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  74,  79 ;  Strab.j  xiii.,  p.  617. 

♦  Herod.,  v.,  95 ;  Plut.,  De  Herod.  Malig.,  s.  15,  p.  858;  Strab.j  xiU.,  p.  599,  «ey. 

*  Frag.  56,  p.  438,  Blomf. 

«  AfBiAol  Paka.,  ix.,  184  ;  Ck.^  Tusc,  W.,^  \  Hot.,  CaTTfv.A.'»^^>  *t»- 
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series  of  civil  broils,  the  same  Pittacus  was  elected  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  people,  as  Alcaeus  himself  admits,  to  the  dignity  entitled 
among  the  iEolians  alo-v/ii^7}s,  or  constitutional  chief,  with  dictatorial 
powers,  for  the  preservation  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  state.  This 
measure  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  machinations  of 
Alcffius  and  the  other  malcontents.^ 

The  poet's  muse,  following  the  bent  of  his  passions,  was  speedily  di- 
rected against  Pittacus,  with  an  animosity  as  fervid  as  tTie  zeal  with 
which  the  cause  of  that  patriot  had  formerly  been  lauded  and  supported. 
Imputed  failings  were  now  described  in  terms  of  vituperation  expressly 
invented  for  the  purpose,  such  as  Archilochus  himself  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  employ  in  his  most  withering  iambic  sallies.  This  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  character  or  history  of  Alcaeus;  the  moderation 
of  Pittacus,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  being  admitted  and  eulogized 
by  every  impartial  authority.  But  the  hostihty  of  Alcaeus  was  not  con- 
fined to  words.  In  an  armed  attempt  to  re-estabUsh  their  influence,  his 
party  was  defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner ;  when  his  generous  ad- 
versary restored  him  to  Uberty.''  His  ultimate  fate  is  unknown.  By 
some  authorities  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  permanently  reconciled  to 
Pittacus,  and  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Mytilene,  under  the  mild  sway  of  that  patriotic  ruler ;  by  others,  to  have 
ended  his  days  a  discontented  wanderer  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  course 
of  his  peregrinations,  and  of  the  maritime  dissisters  with  which  Horace 
describes  them  as  having  been  attended,'  he  visited  Egypt  ;*  and,  about 
the  same  time,  his  brother  Astimenidas,  his  'steady  companion,  it  would 
seem,  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Babylo- 
nian monarch  Nebuchadnezzar,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valor.* 

The  poems  of  Alcaeus  were  cliiefly  addressed  to  particular  friends,  and 
at  first  they  seem  not  to  have  been  much  known  beyond  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  partly  because  they  were  written  in  the  ^olic  dialect,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  had  only  a  local  and  temporary  interest.  But  sub- 
sequently they  were  considered  by  all  the  Greeks  as  master-pieces ;  and 
among  the  nine  lyric  poets  in  the  Alexandrean  canon,  Alcaeus  occupied, 
» according  to  some  authorities,  the  first,  and,  according  to  others,  the  sec- 
ond place.  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus  prepared  the  first  correct  edi- 
tions, in  which  the  poems  were  divided  into  at  least  ten  books,  and  great 
care  was  taken  to  insure  the  correct  representation  of  the  metre.  It  is 
not  known  how  the  poems  were  arranged  in  these  editions,  except  that 
the  hynms  formed  the  commencement.  Besides  these  hymns,  the  poems 
of  Alcaeus  consisted  of  odes,  patriotic  war-songs,  erotic  and  sjrmposiac 
songs,  and  epigrams.  All  were  characterized  by  strong  passion  and  en- 
thusiasm. With  Alcaeus,  as  with  most  poets  of  the  .^ohc  school,  poetry 
was  the  outpouring  of  his  deepest  emotions,  excited  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Independent  of  their  high  poetical  mer- 
its, the  loss  of  the  poems  of  Alcaeus  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Bwgr.,  s.  v.  »  Diog.  Laert.f  i.,  76 ;  Vol.  Max,^  iv.,  1,  fl. 

^  ^>/7»r..  //.,  IS,  28.  *  Strnb..  /.,  p.  ?,!.  »  A/r.,  Frag.  ^,  p.  \'»,  Blw»f . 
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would  have  enabled  us  to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  the  -^Eolians.' 

The  metrical  forms  used  by  AIcbbus  are  most  light  and  lively ;  some- 
times with  a  softer,  sometimes  with  a  more  vehement  character.  They 
consist  principally  of  ^ohc  dactyls,  which,  though  apparently  resemUing 
the  dactyls  of  epic  poetry,  are  yet  essentially  unlike.  Instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  perfect  balance  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis,  they  admit  the 
shortening  of  the  former ;  whence  arises  an  irregularity,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancient  writers  on  metre  by  the  name  of  disproportioned 
dactyls  {&\oyot  ScUrvXot).  These  dactyls  begin  with  the  undetermined 
foot  of  two  syllables,  which  is  called  a  hose,  and  they  flow  on  lightly  and 
swiftly,  without  alternating  with  heavy  spondees.  The  choriambics  of 
the  iEobc  lyric  poets  are  composed  on  the  same  plan,  as  they  have  also 
the  preceding  base ;  yet  this  metre  always  retains  something  of  the  state- 
ly tone  which  belongs  to  it.  The  Logacedic  metre  also  belongs  pecuharly 
to  the  -^oUc  lyric  poets.  It  is  produced  by  the  immediate  junction  of 
dactylic  and  trochaic  feet,  so  that  a  rapid  movement  passes  into  a  feebler 
one.  This  lengthened  and  various  kind  of  metre  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  express  the  softer  emotions,  such  as  tenderness,  melancholy,  and  long- 
ing. Hence  this  metre  was  frequently  used  by  the  JEolians,  and  their 
strophes  were  principally  formed  by  connecting  logacedic  rhythms  with 
trochees,  iambi,  and  ^olic  dactyls.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Sapphic  strophe, 
the  softest  and  sweetest  metre  in  the  Greek  Xyne  poetry,  and  which  Al- 
cseus  seems  sometimes  to  have  employed,  as  in  his  hymn  to  Heimes. 
But  the  firmer  and  more  vigorous  tone  of  the  metre,  called  after  him  the 
Alcaic,  was  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  his  mind.  The  logaoedic  ele- 
ments of  this  metre  have  but  little  of  their  characteristic  softness,  and 
they  receive  an  impulse  from  the  iambic  dipodies  which  precede  them. 
Hence  the  Alcaic  strophe  is  generally  employed  by  these  poets  in  polit- 
ical and  warlike  poems,  and  in  all  in  which  manly  passions  predomin- 
ate.' 

The  frzigments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected  by  Neander  in  his  Aris- 
tologia  Pindarica,  Basil,  1556,  8vo,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  l)Tic  poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of 
which  there  are  several  editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  laiii,  Halae  Sax.,  1780-1782,  4to; 
by  Stange,  Hals,  1810,  8vo ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Miiseum  Criticum,  vol. 
i.,  p.  421,  seqq.,  Camb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaisford's  Poetce.  Chad  Minores; 
by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delectus  Poesis  Gracamm^  and  by  Bergk  in  his 
Poeta  Lyrici  Graci.  Of  separate  editions,  that  of  Matthiae,  Lips.,  1827, 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete,  until  the  appearance  of  Bergk*s 
work.  This  last-mentioned  is  4iow  deemed  the  most  complete  collec- 
tion, since  it  contains  the  additions  and  supplements  made  by  Welcker, 
Seidler,  Osann,  and  others,  in  several  philological  journals  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  those  contained  in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Greeca,  vol.  i.,  Oxon., 
1835. 

II.  Sappho  (3gT0<6,  or,  in  her  own  iE.o\\c  d\^fecl,  Hf  d.^^c^^  ^^a  a.  native 
*  MikUer,  p.  170,  seqq.  ^  ^A-  *• 
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of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though  the  exact  place  of  her  birth  is  nncertain, 
for,  according  to  some,  she  was  bom  in  Eresus,  but  according  to  others 
in  Mytilene.  The  time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  are  few 
events  of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  Her  own  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  Alcseus,  show  that  these  two  greatest  poets 
of  the  JEoUc  school  were  contemporaries,  though  Sappho  must  have  been 
younger  than  Alceus,  for  she  was  stiU  alive  in  568  B.C.,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ode  which  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Charaxus,  in 
which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased  Rhodopis,  the  courtesan, 
from  her  master,  and  having  been  induced,  by  his  love  for  her,  to  eman- 
cipate her.i  Now  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  all  probability  not  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  569  B.C.  Before  this  time,  and  while  she  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Sappho  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily,  but  the  cause  of 
this  flight  is  unknown. 

It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  Sappho  destroyed  herself  by 
lea]Hng  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  promontory,  in  despair  at  her 
love  being  unrequited  by  a  youth  named  Phaon.  This  story,  however, 
vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of  criticism.  The  name  of  Phaon  does 
not  occur  in  one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  once  mentioned  in  her  poems.  It  first  appears  in  the  Attic  come- 
dies, and  is  probably  derived  from  the  legend  of  the  love  of  Venus  for 
Adonis,  who,  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  myth,  was  called  Phaethon  or 
Phaon,  "  the  bright  or  shining  one."  How  this  name  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  Sappho  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace.  There  are 
passages  in  her  poems  referring  to  her  love  for  a  beautifiil  youth,  whom 
she  endeavored  to  conciliate  by  her  poetry ;  and  these  passages  may  per- 
haps be  the  foundation  for  the  story.  As  for  the  leap  from  the  Leuca- 
dian rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor,  which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
frequent  poetical  image ;  it  occurs  in  Stesichorus  and  Anacreon,  and 
may  have  been  used  by  Sappho,  though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
her  extant  fragments.  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  unreal  nature 
of  the  whole  legend  is  the  fact  that  none  of  the  writers  who  relate  it  go 
so  far  as  positively  to  assert  that  Sappho  died  in  consequence  of  her 
frantic  leap.* 

At  Mytilene,  Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  female  liter- 
ary society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils,  and  her  char- 
acter for  purity,  in  connection  with  this  association,  appears,  if  we  credit 
the  ancient  accounts,  to  have  been  seriously  marred.  Advocates  have, 
indeed,  been  found  in  more  modem  days  who  strive  to  vindicate  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  poetess ;  and  one  of  their  principal  arguments  in 
her  favor  is  as  follows  :  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  .^olic  race,  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  state  of  society  in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  that  of  the  Heroic  Age,  still  retained  much  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  early  Greek  manners :  that  at  Athens,  on  the  contrary,  women 

i  fferod.,  a.,  135;  Strad.f  xrii.,  p.  808;  Atken,.,  xiil.,  p.  596,  B. 
s  SmitM,  ma.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  that  hence  the  free  intercourse  of 
women  of  ability,  such  £is  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would  lead 
to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  she  pursued  an  immoral  life.  Plaus- 
ible, however,  as  this  reasoning  is,  it  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  fragments  which  remain  of  Sappho's  po- 
etry without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  female  who 
could  write  such  verses  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous  woman  which 
her  modem  apologists  pretend.* 

But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  moral  character  of  Sappho, 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  her  poetic  genius.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  refer  to  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  ancient  writers 
have  expressed  their  unbounded  admiration  of  her  productions.  In  true 
poetic  genius  she  appears  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  Alcseus,  and  far  su- 
perior to  him  in  grace  and  sweetness.  Of  all  Greek  lyric  poets,  she  is 
the  one,  perhaps,  who,  in  her  own  peculiar  branch  of  inspiration,  was  held 
to  have  attained  most  nearly  to  perfection.  She  was  complimented  with 
the  title  of  the  "  Tenth  Muse,"  and  already  in  her  own  age,  if  we  may 
believe  an  interesting  tradition,  the  recitation  of  one  of  her  poemis  so  af- 
fected Solon  that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  he 
died  {lya  fioSiny  avrh  airoBdw).^  Strabo  speaks  of  her  as  ^vfAa(rr6y  ri  xpn- 
fuL,^  and  the  praises  and  imitations  of  her  by  Catullus  and  Horace  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  mention  here.  The  fragments  that  survive 
of  her  poetry,  though  some  of  them  2ire  exquisite,  barely  furnish  a  sau^ile 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  whole.  They  are  chiefly  of  an  erotic 
character ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  class  must  be  placed  that  splendid  ode 
to  Venus,  of  which  we  possess  the  whole,  and  next  to  it  the  shorter  one 
to  a  beloved  female. 

Sappho  is  described,  by  the  only  authors  who  have  transmitted  any 
distinct  notices  on  the  subject,  as  not  distinguished  for  personal  beauty, 
but  as  short  in  stature,  and  of  dark,  it  may  be  understood  swarthy,  com- 
plexion. The  laudatory  commonplace  of  koX^,  or  "  fair,"  which  Plato 
and  others  connect  with  her  name,  implies  nothing  more,  perhaps  less, 
than  does  the  English  term  by  which  the  Greek  epithet  has  here  been 
rendered,  and  which  is  as  frequently  bestowed,  in  familiar  usage,  on  ]dain 
as  on  handsome  women.  Alcaeus  describes  her  simply  as  "  dark-haired,'' 
and  sweetly  smiling. 

The  lyric  poems  of  Sappho  formed  nine  books.  She  appears  also  to 
have  composed  a  large  number  of  hymeneals,  or  nuptial  songs,  of  which 
we  possess  some  very  beautiful  fragments.  Her  hymns  invoking  the  gods 
{oi  kXtjtikoI  tifiyoi)  are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Menander,*  who  tells 


'  Consult,  on  this  subject,  Welckerj  Sappho  von  einem  herrsch.  Vorurth.  b^rey^j  Gott., 
1816,  and  in  his  Kleine  Schr.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  80,  aeqq. ;  MUUer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.j  p.  172,  seqq. 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  Hell.  Dichik.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  411,  seqq.;  Neue,  Sapphoms  FYagmenta; 
Ulriciy  Gesch.  der  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359,  s^q.;  Richter^  Sappho  und  Erinna.  We 
have  adopted  in  the  text  the  views  of  Mure,  who  gives  the  whole  matter  a  very  carefVil 
and  fair  examination  (Crit.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290,  seqq.,  and  Appendix  F,  p.  497,  segq.). 
In  the  larger  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Smith,  Sappho's  character  is  warmly  defended, 
in  the  abridgment  of  the  same  work  it  is  condemned. 

2  JElian.  ap.  Stob.,Serm.,  xxix.,  58.  »  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  617.  '    •     ♦  Encom.,  i  ,  2. 
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US  that  among  them,  were  many  to  Diana  and  Venus,  in  which  the  vari- 
ous localities  of  their  worship  were  mentioned.  Suidas  also  ascribes  to 
her  epigrams,  elegies,  iambics,  and  monodies.  The  Greek  anthology  con- 
tains three  epigrams  under  her  name,  but  their  genuineness  is  doubtful. 
Her  poems  were  all  written  in  her  native  .£olic  dialect,  and  form  with 
those  of  Alcsus  the  standard  of  the  ^ohc  dialect  of  Lesbos.  The  rhyth- 
mical construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Alcse- 
us,  though  with  many  variations,  and  in  harmony  with  the  softer  charac- 
ter of  her  poetry.* 

A  few  remarks  may  not  here  be  amiss  respecting  the  musical  and 
rhythmical  forms  in  which  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  embodied.  Hero- 
dotus calls  her  generically  fioua-ovoiSs,  Suidas  uses  the  specific  terms 
\vpucfi  and  y^dxrpia.  Her  instrument  was  the  harp,  which  she  seems  to 
have  used  both  in  the  form  of  the  ^Eolian  barbiton  and  the  liydian  pectis. 
The  invention  of  the  latter  was  ascribed  to  her  by  some  of  the  ancients. 
Her  chief  mode  of  music  was  the  Mixolydian,  the  tender  and  plaintive 
character  of  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  her  erotic  poems,  and  the 
invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  her  by  Aristoxenus,  although  others 
assigned  it  to  Pythoclides,  and  others  to  Terpander.* 

Of  the  metres  of  Sappho,  the  most  important  is  that  which  bears  her 
name,  and  which  only  differs  from  the  Alcaic  by  the  position  of  a  short 
syllable,  which  ends  the  Sapphic  and  begins  the  Alcaic  verse ;  thus,  for 
example, 

IGriruRnis  mlsUpdtir  it  riibenlti 
ea  ut  oUA  stit  nivi  cdneRdum.] 

From  the  resemblance  between  the  two  forms,  and  from  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  each  of  them  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus,  and  in 
the  odes  of  Catullus  and  Horace,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  in  these 
two  verses  we  have  the  most  characteristic  rhythm  of  the  ^oUan  lyric 
poetry.  A  new  and  manifestly  more  correct  mode  of  reading  the  Sapphic 
verse  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  understood 
from  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  notes.* 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  have  appeared  in  numerous  collections,  par- 
ticularly in  Brunck's  AnalectOy  vol.  i.,  p.  54,  aeqq. ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  8,  seqg. ;  in 
the  Mtueum  Criticum,  vol.  i.,  by  Blomfield ;  by  Gaisford,  in  his  PoeUt 
Graci  Minores;  by  Schneidewin,  in  his  Delectus  Poena  Gr<Bcorum;  in 
Ahren's  treatise,  "  De  LingtuB  Graca  Dicdectis ;"  and  in  Bergk's  Poeta 
Lyrtd  Graci.    The  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  Neue,  Berol.,  1827, 4to. 

in.  Erinna  ("Hptyya),  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  B.C. 
612),  who  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  but  left  behind  her  poems  which 
were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Homer.  Her  poems  were  of 
the  epic  class ;  the  chief  of  them  was  entitled  'HXoxii'n;,  "  The  Distaff;" 
it  consisted  of  three  hundred  Unes,  of  which  only  four  are  extant -^    It 

1  SntUhj  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.v..  '  Id.  ib. 

3  Journal  of  EducaJtUm.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  356 ;  "Penny  CyeUypa^iio^  s.  v.  Artia.    Ck>mpaFe  Don- 
aldson^s  Varronianusj  p.  275.    The  prior  claim  to  the  discovery,  or,  rather,  introduction 
of  this  new  mode  of  reading  Sapphics,  gave  rise  to  a  pamphlet  warfore  between  Dr.  Don- 
aldson and  Profegaor  Key  of  the  London  University. 
<  S/^A^jFZv.,  cxviii.,  4;  Atk4:n.,  viL,  p.  283,  D ;  Bcrgk,  Poet.  Lyr.  GrcEC.,  v-  Wa. 
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was  written  in  a  dialect  which  was  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  .^Ek>lic,  and 
which  was  spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Tekw, 
Erinna  was  bom.  She  is  also  called  a  Lesbian  and  a  Mytilenean,  on  ac- 
count of  her  residence  in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.^  There  are  several  epi- 
grams upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  celebrated,  and  her  untimely 
death  is  lamented."  Three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed 
to  her,*  of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity,  but  the  other 
two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  later  fabrication.* 

IV.  We  come  next  to  Anacreon  CAvewcpeW),  whose  poetry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  akin  to  that  of  Alcsus  and  Sappho,  although  he  was  an  Ionian, 
a  native  of  Teos,  and  his  genius  had  an  entirely  different  tone  and  bent. 
The  accounts  of  his  life  are  meagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  youth  in  his  native  city,  and  to  have  removed  with  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  about  B.C.  540.^  If  this  statement  be 
true,  Anacreon  can  not  have  remained  long  at  Abdera,  for  it  was  about 
this  same  time  that  Polycrates  became  tyrant  of  Samos ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Anacreon  was  invited  from  Teos»  by  the  father  of  Polycrates,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter,  and  before  he  became  tyrant,  to  be  his  instructor 
and  friend.  Hence  the  account  of  his  emigration  to  Abdera  is  rejected 
by  some  critics.  Anacreon  remained  in  Samos  till  after,  or,  at  least,  till 
shortly  before  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  patron,  in  B.C.  622.  He  then 
went  to  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus,*  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Simonides  and  other  poets.  After  the  death  of 
Hipparchus  in  B.C.  514,  Anacreon  appears  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  probably  about  B.C.  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death 
is  uncertain.  Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him,  the  second  of 
which  appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at  Teos,  but  there  is  also 
a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he  fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  This  tradition,  however,  very 
probably  arose  from  a  confusion  with  the  original  emigration  of  the  Teians 
to  Abdera.'' 

The  death  of  Anacreon  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  dried  grape, 
which  choked  him,  an  account,  however,  which  looks  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  lover  of  Sappho  is,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  least  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  arose  from  the  prac- 
tice, so  common  among  writers  of  antiquity,  of  placing  persons  of  the 
same  character  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  each  other.  His  native  town, 
proud  of  the  poet,  placed  sometimes  his  full  figure,  sometimes  his  bust 
only,  on  its  coins,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

As  a  man,  Anacreon  has  often  been  viewed  in  a  false  light,  both  in  the 
later  periods  of  antiquity  and  in  modem  times,  being  regarded,  in  fact,  as 
a  most  consummate  voluptuary.    The  ancients,  however,  considered  his 


^  Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Eustath.  ad.  II.,  ii.,  726,  p.  326. 

a  Bnmcky  Anal.,  vol.  i.,  p.  241,  n.  81 ;  p.  218,  n.  35 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  19,  n.  47,  Ac. 

»  Id.  ib.,  p.  58 ;  Jacobs,  vol.  i.,  p.  50.  ♦  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v. 

*  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  638 ;  Herod.,  iii.,  121.  «  Plat.,  Hipparek.^  p.  398. 

^  SmtlA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 
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leaadence  at  the  court  of  Polycrates  as  one  of  the  greatest  favors  that  for- 
tune bestowed  upon  this  prince.  It  is  attested  by  the  best  authorities  that 
Anacreon,  although  courted  by  the  powerful  and  the  rich,  did  not  use  his 
influence  for  purposes  of  base  gain.  He  eyen  rejected  the  munificent 
presents  of  Polycrates,  declaring  that  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping.  Eojoying  his  talent  of  song,  he  liyed  a  simple  and  happy  life. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  love  and  song,  he  never  transgressed  the  boundaries 
of  a  pure  poetical  feeling^.  There  have  always  been  persons  unable  to 
understand  how  a  poet  can  sing  of  drunken  revelry,  and  yet  be  a  sober 
man,  and  how  the  mere  sight  of  the  beautiful  can  raise  enthusiasm.  All 
the  writers  of  the  best  times  of  Greece  speak  of  Anacreon,  as  a  man,  in 
the  same  high  terms  in  which  they  record  his  merit  as  a  poet ;  and  a 
poet  whom  Plato  calls  the  wise,  was  assuredly  not  a  lover  of  hcentious- 
ness.^ 

We  still  possess  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anac- 
reon, which  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  the  character  of  his  poetry,  and 
which  justify  the  universal  admiration  of  antiquity.  The  praise  of  beau- 
ty, love,  and  wine  was  the  substance  of  his  poems  from  his  earliest  to 
his  latest  age ;  and  the  cheerful  and  joyous  old  man,  as  Anacreon  de- 
scribes himself  in  some  of  his  latest  productions,  has  made  so  strong  an 
impression,  that  we  can  scarcely  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  an  aged  person,  although  the  greater  part  of  his  frag- 
ments belong  to  the  period  which  he  spent  at  Samos  and  Athens.  Simoni- 
des,  his  contemporary,  in  a  fragment  still  extant,  gives  a  most  lively  picture 
of  Anacreon's  character,  and  says  that  his  whole  life  breathed  the  Graces, 
Bacchus,  and  Love.  It  was  part  of  the  poet*s  Ionic  nature  that  his  po- 
ems on  these  subjects  were  more  light  and  playful  than  the  deep  and 
impassioned  songs  of  Sappho  and  Alcseus.  The  collection  of  these  songs, 
which  was  probably  made  long  after  his  time,  consisted  of  at  least  five 
books :  they  were  extremely  popular,  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  and  Alheneeus  they  were  sung  on  every  joyous  and  fes- 
tive occasion,  to  tunes  composed  by  the  poet  himself.  Besides  these 
lighter  poems,  he  also  wrote  elegies,  iambic  poems  or  satires,  epigrams 
(of  which  several  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology),  and  hymns. 
All  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect.* 

Besides  the  numerous  fragments  of  the  genuine  poems  of  Anacreon 
preserved  in  ancient  writers,  there  is  a  collection  of  fifty-five  odes  which 
have  been  generally  considered  as  poems  of  Anacreon,  most  of  which, 
however,  are  productions  of  a  much  later  age.  This  collection  was  first 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  Paris,  1554,  4to,  from  two  manuscripts 
which  he  describes  very  vaguely,  and  which  no  one  else  has  seen.  The 
same  poems,  however,  were  subsequently  found  in  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(now  at  Heidelberg)  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  though  arranged  in  a  differ- 
ent order  from  that  in  the  edition  of  Stephens.  These  poems  have  been 
subsequently  published  in  numerous  editions,  but  the  best  are  those  of 
Brunck,Strasb.,  1786;  Fischer, Lips,  1793;  Mehlhorn, Glogau,  1825 ;  and 
Bergk,  Lips.,  1834.  The  genuine  fragments  are  given  along  with  them. 
'  BUf^n^tk.  Diet.  t^fSoc/or  D^.  qf  Useful  KnovAtdgt^  vol.  il.,  pt.  U.,  p.  ^lii.         *  lb. 
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Most  of  these  lifty-five  poems  are  pretty  in  their  way,  but  exhibit  very 
little  of  the  character  and  spirit  which  we  perceive  in  the  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Anacreon ;  and  all  modem  critics  are  agreed  that  they  are  not 
the  work  of  this  poet,  although  they  have  been  translated  into  all  Europe- 
an languages,  and  have,  with  the  majority  of  persons,  been  the  ground- 
work  upon  which  they  have  formed  their  notions  of  Anacreon.  In  order 
to  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  number  of  poems  to  be  at- 
tributed to  him,  we  must  recollect  that,  down  to  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  the  poems  of  Anacreon  enjoyed  extraordinary  popularity,  and  that 
many  poets  attempted  to  write  in  his  style.  In  proportion  as  such  imita- 
tions suited  the  taste  of  their  age,  they  became  popular  under  the  name 
of  Anacreontic  songs.  Those  who  collected  such  popular  poems  in  later 
times  were  frequently  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  they  admitted 
into  their  collections  what  was  most  popular  or  most  suited  to  their  taste. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  poems,  now  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Anacreon,  were  a  collection  of  this  kind,  made  many  centu- 
ries after  the  time  of  that  poet.  They  are  very  unequal,  and  some  may 
have  been  written  soon  after  .the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  oth- 
ers bear  strong  marks  of  belonging  to  that  description  of  poetry  which 
was  written  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  chief  reasons 
why  they  can  not  be  attributed  to  Anacreon  are  briefly  these  :  1.  Among 
the  numerous  passages  cited  by  ancient  writers  from  Anacreon,  there  is 
only  one,  and  that  in  a  very  late  writer,  which  refers  to  any  poem  eon- 
tained  in  the  collection  published  by  Stephens.  2.  The  genuine  poems  of 
Anacreon  were  full  of  allusions  to  circumstances  and  persons  around  him, 
whereas,  in  the  odes  of  Stephens's  collection  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
that  suggests  the  circumstances  of  the  author's  life  ;  they  rather  resem- 
ble modem  poems,  written  in  the  closet,  than  the  ancient  Greek  lyrics, 
which  are  all  drawn  from  the  freshness  of  real  life.  3.  They  contain  ideas 
which  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  age  of  Anacreon.  One  example  may 
suffice.  The  god  of  Love  (Eros),  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
even  later,  was  always  represented  as  a  full-grown  youth ;  but  in  this 
collection  he  is  always  described  as  a  wanton  and  mischievous  little  boy. 
4.  The  language  in  some  of  the  odes  is  barbarous,  the  versification  faulty, 
and  the  sentiments  trivial.  For  further  particulars  on  all  these  points, 
the  student  can  consult  Fischer's  preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Anac- 
reon.^ 

In  Anacreon  we  see  i^ainly  how  the  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  notwith- 
standing the  elegance  and  refinement  of  Ionian  manners,  had  lost  its  en- 
ergy, its  warmth  of  moral  feeling,  and  its  power  of  serious  reflection,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  light  play  of  pleasing  thoughts  and  sentiments.  The 
Ionic  softness  and  departure  from  strict  rule  which  characterizes  his  po- 
etry may  also  be  perceived  in  his  versification.  His  language  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  style  of  common  conversation  than  that  of  the  .£olic 
l3rric  poets,  so  as  frequently  to  seem  like  prose  embellished  with  oma- 
mental  epithets ;  and  his  rhythm  is  also  softer  and  less  bounding  than 
that  of  the  .^olians,  and  has  an  easy  aivdi  ^^.ceiviV  xva^'^ewife,  ^\iNs^v 

'  Biograph,  Diet,  of  Sac.  for  IHff.  o/U«e/ul  Knou>l«dge,^o\.\\.,\x.\\.,^.^'«k« 
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Horace  has  endeavored  to  imitate.  Sometimes  he  makes  use  of  logaoedic 
metres,  as  in  the  Glyconean  verses,  which  he  combines  into  strophes,  by 
subjoining  a  Pherecratean  verse  to  a  nmnber  of  Glyconeans.  Sometimes, 
like  the  .£olic  lyric  poets,  he  used  long  choriambic  verses ;  and  again,  an 
alternation  of  choriambics  with  iambic  dipodies.  Another  measure  much 
used  by  him  was  the  Ionic  a  minore,  the  expression  of  which,  however, 
he  changed  by  combining  two  Ionic  feet,  so  that  the  last  long  syllable  of 
the  first  was  shortened,  and  the  first  short  syllable  of  the  second  foot  was 
lengthened,  by  which  change  the  second  foot  became  a  trochaic  dipody. 
By  this  process,  called  by  the  ancients  iLViUxaffts,  "  a  bending,"  or  "  refrac- 
tion," the  metre  obtained  a  less  uniform,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  softer 
expression,  and  thus,  when  distributed  into  short  verses,  it  became  pe- 
coUarly  suited  to  erotic  poetry.  The  only  traces  of  this  metre  before 
Anacreon's  time  occur  in  two  fragments  of  Sappho.  Anacreon,  however, 
formed  upon  this  plan  a  great  variety  of  metres,  particularly  the  short 
Anacreontic  verse  (an  Ionic  dimeter),  which  occurs  so  frequently  both  in 
his  genuine  fragments  and  in  the  later  odes  imitated  from  his  style.* 

V.  With  Anacreon  ceased  the  species  of  lyric  poetry  in  which  he  ex- 
celled ;  indeed,  he  stands  alone  in  it,  and  the  tender  softness  of  his  song 
was  drowned  by  the  louder  tones  of  the  choral  poetry.  The  poem  (or 
melos)  destined  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person,  never,  among  the  Greeks, 
acquired  so  much  extent  as  it  has  since  attained  in  the  modem  EngUsh 
and  (jrerman  poetry.  By  modem  poets  it  has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  for 
expressing  almost  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  ancients, 
however,  drew  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the  different  feeUngs 
to  be  expressed  in  different  forms  of  poetry,  and  reserved  the  JEoWc  melos 
for  lively  emotions  of  the  mind  in  joy  or  sorrow,  or  for  impassioned  over- 
flowings of  an  oppressed  heart.  Anacreon's  poetry  contains  rather  the 
play  of  a  graceful  imagination  than  deep  emotion ;  and  among  the  other 
Greeks,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  employment  of  lyric  poetry  for  the  ex- 
pression of  strong  feeUng ;  so  that  this  kind  of  poetry  was  confined  to  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Greek  territory.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
SECOND  OR  POETICAL  FERIOD— continued. 

LYRIC   POETR Y — coTitinued, 

POETS  OF  THE  DORIAN  OR  CHORAL  SCHOOL.' 

I.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Doric  lyric  poetry  have  been  al- 
ready described,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  JSolic. 
These  were :  recitation  by  chomses,  the  artificial  stracture  of  long 
strophes,  the  Doric  dialect,  and  its  reference  to  public  affairs,  especially 
to  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  lyric  po- 
etry can  be  traced  to  the  earUest  times  of  Greece ;  for,  as  has  been  al- 
ready  shown,  choruses  were  generally  used  in  Greece  befoie  tYve  Wismb  o\ 


'  Miller,  Bist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  185.  a  MuUer,  p.  187,  teqq,  »  Id.,  p.  \«i,  Mqq, 
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Homer ;  although  the  dancers  in  the  more  ancient  choruses  did  not  also 
sing,  and  therefore  an  exact  correspondence  of  all  their  motions  with  the 
words  of  the  song  was  not  requisite. 

II.  The  production  of  those  polished  forms  in  which  the  style  of  sing- 
ing and  the  movements  of  the  dance  were  brought  into  perfect  hannonj, 
coincides  with  the  last  advance  in  musical  art ;  the  improvements  in 
which,  made  by  Terpander,  Olympus,  and  Thaletas,  have  formed  ihe  sub- 
ject  of  a  particular  notice.  In  the  first  century  subsequent  to  the  epoch 
of  these  musicians,  choral  poetry  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  full 
perfection  and  individuality,  .but  approaches  either  to  the  Lesbian  lyric 
poetry  or  to  the  epos ;  and  thus  the  line  which  separated  these  two  kinds 
(between  which  the  choral  songs  occupy  a  middle  place)  gradually  became 
more  distinct.  Among  the  lyric  poets  whom  the  Alexandrean  gramma- 
rians placed  in  their  canon,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus  belong  to  this  period 
of  progress ;  while  finished  lyric  poetry  is  represented  by  Ibycus,  Simoni- 
des,  with  his  disciple  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar.* 

III.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  these  poets  separately, 
classing  among  the  former  the  dith3rrambic  poet  Arion,  and  among  the 
latter  Pindar's  instructor,  Lasus,  and  a  few  others  who  have  sufScient  in- 
dividuality of  character  to  distinguish  them  from  the  crowd. 

IV.  Alcman  ( 'AXKfuiy),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later  Greek  writers  Ak- 
maon  {*A\Kfxalvy)y  of  which  Alcman  is  merely  the  Doric  form,  the  chief 
lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian,  and  a  native  of  Sardis.  He 
was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evidently  when  very  young.  His 
master,  whose  name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius  and  emanci- 
pated him,  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric  poet.*  To 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship  is  not  known.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa,  one  of  the  quarters  or  divisions  of  Spar- 
ta, meaning  probably  that  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after 
his  emancipation.  Alcman  probably  flourished  from  about  671  to  about 
631  B.C.  The  period  during  which  most  of  his  poems  were  composed 
was  that  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  vear. 
During  this  period  of  quiet  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that  taste  for 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry,  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  be- 
fore, had  never  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  while  their  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improvement  Alcman  was 
immediately  preceded  by  Terpander.  But  besides  the  aid  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  important  changes  introduced  by  the  latter,  he  had  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and 
he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore 
his  name.* 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic.  In  fact,  he  is  said  by 
some  ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.*  From 
his  poems  of  this  class,  which  were  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
licentiousness,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  sweet"  and  "  pleasant"  {yKv- 
k6s,  x<v^f*y)-    Among  these  poems  were  many  hymeneal  pieces.     But  the 

'  J/u/lrr,  p.  191.  a  Suid., «.  v. ;  Heroclid.,  Polit.,  \>.  'iS*  \  Veil.  ^q1.,\,\^. 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  8.  v.  *  AtHjm.,x\\\.,^.«»\  %wA.>«.-». 
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Partkenia,  which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  erotic.  They  were  so  called,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
because  composed  for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  subjects,  which  were  very  various,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, erotic,  but  often  religious.  Alcman's  other  poems  embrace  hymnB 
to  the  gods,  psans,  prosodia,  songs  adapted  for  dtfierent  religious  festi- 
vals, and  short  ethical  or  philosophical  pieces.  It  is  disputed  whether  he 
wrote  any  anapaestic  war-songs,  or  embateria ;  but  it  seems  very  unlike- 
ly that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of  composition  which  had  been 
rendered  so  popular  by  TyrtaBus.* 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the 
first  poet  who  composed  any  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  statement, 
however,  is  incorrect ;  but  Suidas  perhaps  refers  to  the  short  dactylic 
lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up  the  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  prac- 
tice, however,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from  whom  he  bor- 
rowed several  others  of  his  peculiar  metres  ;  others  he  invented  himself. 
The  Cretic  hexameter  was  named  Alcmanic  from  his  being  its  inventor. 
The  poems  of  Alcman  were  chiefly  strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometimes 
of  the  same  metre  throughout  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  different  metres* 
His  dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture  of  JEolic.  The 
popular  idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his  more  familiar 
poems.  The  Alexandrean  grammarians  placed  Alcman  at  the  head  of 
their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets.  The  few  fragments  that  remain  of 
his  poetry,  though  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful,  scarcely  warrant  the 
admiration  which  the  ancients  have  expressed  of  him ;  but  this  may  be 
owing  to  their  extreme  shortness,  or  because  they  are  very  unfavorable 
specimens.  Mtiller  endeavors  to  shield  Alcman  from  the  charge  of  licen- 
tiousness, but  the  terms  in  which  the  ancients  speak  of  this  are  so  strong 
that  we  can  not  well  acquiesce  in  so  favorable  a  representation  of  the 
character  of  his  erotic  poetry.' 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  extant  fragments  of  which 
are  included  in  the  collections  of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  Fulvius  Ursinus, 
Schneidewin,  and  Bergk.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Welck- 
er,  Giessen,  1815. 

V.  Stesichorus  (2r»i<rfxofH)y)  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  poet,  was 
contemporary  with  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  later  than  Alcman,  and  earher 
than  Simonides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  B.C.  632,  and  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  or,  according  to  Lucian,  eighty-five.'  The  Parian 
marble  says  that  Stesichorus  the  poet  came  into  Greece  at  the  same 
time  at  which  .£schylus  gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  B.C.  475.  But 
this  statement  refers,  no  doubt,  to  a  later  poet  of  the  same  name  and 
family.  Of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Stesichorus  we  have  only  a  few  ob- 
scure accounts.  Like  other  great  poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to  have  been 
attended  by  an  omen  :  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babe's  lips,  and  sang  a 
sweet  strain.*    He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catana,  and 

1  SmUh,  I  c.  >  id.  ft. 

'  Sidd.,  ».  V. ;  Aristot.f  RJM.,  ii.,  80,  5 ;  Lucutn.i  Maereb.t  26. 
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afterward  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum.  Many  writers  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miraculously  struck 
with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon  Helen,  and  recovering  his 
sight  when  he  had  composed  a  recantation  or  palinodia.*  The  statement 
that  he  travelled  in  Greece  appears  to  be  supported  by  some  passages  in 
the  fragments  of  his  poems,  by  the  known  usage  of  the  early  Grecian  po- 
ets, and  by  the  confused  tradition  preserved  by  Suidas,  that  he  came  to 
Catana  as  an  exile  from  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia.  For  his  connection  with 
Catana,  and  his  burial  there,  we  have  several  testimonies.  Suidas  says 
that  he  was  buried  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him  the 
Stesichorean  gate,  and  that  a  splendid  octagonal  monimient  was  erected 
over  his  tomb,  having  eight  pillars,  and  eight  sets  of  steps,  and  eight  an^ 
gles ;  whence,  according  to  some,  was  derived  the  name  'Srna'lxopos  UptO- 
fjLos,  applied  to  the  throw  *'  all  eight"  in  gaming.* 

Stesichorus  Uved  at  a  time  when  the  serene  tone  of  the  epos,  and  aji 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  mythical  subject  no  longer  sufficed ;  the  predom- 
inant tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  was  toward  Ijrric  poetry.  He  himself 
was  powerfully  affected  by  this  taste,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  trans- 
plantation of  all  the  rich  materials,  and  the  mighty  and  imposing  shapes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  property  of  the  epos,  to  the  choral 
poem.  His  special  business  was  the  training  and  direction  of  choruses, 
and  hence,  it  is  said,  he  was  called,  or  more  properly  assumed  the  name 
of,  Stesichorusy  or  "  leader  of  choruses,"  his  original  name  having  been 
Tisias.  Hence  Suidas  remarks :  iKXiidt)  Se  ^titrlxoposy  tri  vpwrot.KtBmp^ 
hlt^  Xophu  (^trrriiTeVf  iirel  roi  TrpSrepov  Ttcrias  iKaKetro.  In  Other  words,  it  was 
he  who  first  broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode.  So 
great  was  the  celebrity  of  this  invention  in  later  times,  that  the  "  Triad 
of  Stesichorus"  (to  rpia  'Zrrjffix^pov),  denoting  the  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  The  chorus  of  Stesichorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers ;  the  number 
eight  appears  indeed,  from  various  traditions,  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
consecrated  to  him,  a  number  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  his  tomb.' 

As  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  epos 
than  those  of  Alcman,  as  his  dialect  also  is  founded  on  the  epic,  to  which 
he  gave  a  different  tone  only  by  the  most  frequent  and  current  Dorisms, 
so  also,  with  regard  to  the  matter  and  contents  of  his  poems,  Stesichorus 
makes,  of  all  lyric  poets,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  epic.  According  to 
the  elegant  language  of  Quintilian,  he  sustained  the  weight  of  epic  poetry 
with  the  lyre.*  The  subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic.  He  trans- 
ferred the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of 
course,  the  continuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.    He  also  composed  poems  on  other  subjects.    His  extant  re- 

t  Pausan.,  iii.,  19,  11. 

2  Svid.f  8.  V.  irdvra  oktw  ;  PoUux,  ix.,  7 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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mains  have  been  classified  under  the  following  heads :  1.  Mythological 
poems ;  2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia,  Pseans ;  3.  Erotic  poems  and 
Seolia ;  4.  A  pastoral  poem  entitled  Daphnis ;  5.  Fables ;  6.  Elegies. 
From  what  we  have  remarked,  it  would  appear  that  the  poetry  of  Ste- 
sichonis  was  not  employed  in  expressing  his  own  feelings,  or  describing 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  but  that  he  preferred  the  past  to  the  present. 
This  character  seems  to  have  been  conmion  to  all  the  poems  of  Stesi- 
chorus.  Thus,  he  did  not,  like  Sappho,  compose  Epithalamia  having  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  present,  but  he  took  some  of  his  materials 
from  mythology.  The  beautiful  epithalamium  of  Theocritus,  supposed  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  Laconian  virgins  before  the  chamber  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  is,  in  part,  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Stesichorus.* 

The  fragments  of  Stesichorus  have  been  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Pindar  published  in  1560,  1566,  1567,  &c.,  and  in  the  collections  of  the 
Greek  poets  published  in  1568  and  1569,  and  recently  in  the  collections 
of  Schneidewin  and  Bergk.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  Suchfort, 
Gotting.,  1771,  4to ;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Museum  Criticuniy  vol.  ii.,  p.  256, 
teqq. ;  in  Gaisford*s  Poeta  Minores  Graci ;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1828, 
8vo.  The  last  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  useful  edition  of  his  frag- 
ments, and  the  authorities  respecting  the  life  and  writings  of  the  poet  are 
collected  and  discussed  in  a  preliminary  dissertation. 

VI.  Our  information  respecting  Arion  (^kfAw)  is  far  less  complete  and 
satisfactory,  yet  the  httle  that  we  do  know  of  him  proves  the  wide  exten- 
sion of  lyric  poetry  in  the  time  of  Alcman  and  Stesichorus.  Arion  was  the 
contemporary  of  Stesichorus ;  he  is  called  the  disciple  of  Alcman,  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus)  flourislied  during  the  reign  of  Peri- 
ander  at  Corinth,  between  628  and  585  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Methym- 
na,  in  Lesbos,  a  district  in  which  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  introduced  by 
the  Boeotians,  was  celebrated  with  orgiastic  rites  and  with  mnsic.  The 
remarkable  adventure  of  which  he  became  the  hero,  and  the  preservation 
of  his  life  by  the  music-charmed  dolphin,  which  is  narrated  with  so  much 
attractive  simplicity  by  Herodotus,  has  contributed  nearly  as  much  to  his 
posthumous  fame  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  musical  compositions.' 

Arion  was  chiefly  known  in  Greece  as  the  perfecter  of  the  dithyramb,* 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  general  account.  According  to  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  historians  and  grammarians  of  antiquity,  he 
was  the  first  who  practiced  a  chorus  in  tlie  representation  of  a  dithyramb, 
and  therefore  gave  a  regular  and  dignified  character  to  this  song,  which 
before  had  probably  consisted  of  irregular  expressions  of  excited  feeling 
and  of  inarticulate  ejaculations.  This  improvement  was  made  by  Arion 
at  Corinth,  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Periander.  The  choruses 
which  sang  the  dithyramb  were  cyclic  or  circular  choruses  (k^kXioi  x6poi)t 
and  were  so  called  because  they  danced  in  a  circle  round  the  altar  on 
which  the  sacrifice  was  burning.  Accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Ari.stopha^ 
nes,  the  expressions  "  dithyrambic  poet"  and  "  teacher  of  cyclian  cho- 
ruses" {jKVKXio^iZiffKaXos)  were  nearly  synonymous. 

'  S>na4,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  /  SfiUler,  p.  S03.  »  MuUer,  v«^Kft. 
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With  regard  to  the  musical  accompaniments  of  the  dithyrambs  of  Ari- 
on,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  cithara  was  the  principal  instrument  used 
in  it,  and  not  the  flute,  as  in  the  boisterous  comus.  Arion  was  himself 
the  first  cithara-player  of  his  time,  and  the  exclusive  fame  of  the  Lesbian 
musiciaDS  was  fully  maintained  by  him.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  com- 
posed, like  Terpander,  procemia,  that  is,  hymns  to  the  gods,  which  served 
as  an  introduction  to  festivals.^  A  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  as- 
cribed to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Grttci.  Modem 
critical  opinion  has  been  much  divided  as  to  its  genuineness.  The  neg- 
ative appears  to  be  the  stronger  side. 

VII.  In  descending  to  the  choral  poets  who  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war,  we  meet  with  two  of  very  peculiar  character,  the  vehe- 
ment Ibycus  and  the  tender  and  refined  Simonides. 

Ibycus  CljSwicoy),  the  fifth  lyric  poet  of  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  the  city  near  the  southernmost  point  of  Italy,  and 
which  was  closely  connected  with  Sicily,  the  country  of  Stesichorus. 
Rhegimn  was  peopled  partly  by  lonians  from  Chalcis,  partly  by  Dorians 
from  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  superior  class.  The 
peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had  some  influence  on  the  poems  of 
Ibycus ;  although  these  were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a 
Doric  tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorus.  Ibycus  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  B.C.  540.  Suidas 
erroneously  places  him  twenty  years  earUer,  in  the  time  of  Crcesus,  and 
the  father  of  Polycrates.  We  have  no  farther  accounts  of  his  life  except 
the  well-known  story,  about  which  even  some  doubt  has  been  raised,  of 
the  manner  of  his  death.  While  travelhng  through  a  desert  place  near 
Corinth,  he  was  attacked  by  robbers  and  mortally  wounded ;  but  before 
he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock  of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to 
avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterward,  when  the  people  of  Corinth  were  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre,  the  cranes  appeared,  and,  as  they  hovered  over 
the  heads  of  the  spectators,  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  cried  out  involuntarily,  "  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus !"  and 
thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  cu  'Ifiiicov  yi- 
pwoi  passed  into  a  proverb.^ 

The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity  of  his  character.  Others  of  his  poems  were  of  a  mythical  char- 
acter and  heroic  caste,  but  some  of  these,  also,  were  partially  erotic.  In 
his  poems  on  heroic  subjects  he  very  much  resembled  Stesichorus,  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  the  canon,  and  hence  the  ancient  critics  often 
doubted  to  which  of  the  two  a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged. 
The  metres  of  Ibycus  also  resemble  those  of  Stesichorus,  being  in  gen- 
eral dactylic  series,  connected  together  into  verses  of  diflferent  lengths, 
but  sometimes  so  long  that  they  are  rather  to  be  called  systems  than 
verses.  Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  uses  logaoedic  verses  of  a  soft 
or  languid  character ;  and  in  general  his  rhythms  are  less  stately  and 

i  Muller,  p.  205. 
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dignified,  and  more  suitable  for  the  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of 
Stesichorus.  Suidas  mentions  seyen  books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  now  remain.  The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is 
that  of  Schneidewin,  Gotting.,  1835,  8vo.' 

YIII.  Leaving  Ibycus  in  the  obscurity  which  enyelops  all  the  Greek 
lyric  poets  anterior  to  Pindar,  we  come  to  a  brighter  point  in  Siwumideg. 
This  poet  has  already  been  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  elegy  and  the  epigram,  but  a  fuller  account  of  him  has  been  resenred 
for  this  place. 

SiMONiDEs  (Si/ifln^r)  was  bom  at  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  which 
was  inhabited  by  lonians.  His  birth-year  was  about  B.C.  556,  and  be 
lived,  according  to  a  precise  account,  89  years.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
which  sedulously  cultivated  the  musical  arts ;'  his  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  had  been  a  poet ;  BacchyUdes,  the  lyric  poet,  was  his  neph- 
ew ;  and  Simonides  the  younger  was  his  grandson.  He  himself  exercised 
the  functions  of  a  chorus-teacher  in  the  town  of  Carthaea,  in  Ceos,  and 
the  house  of  the  chorus  (x'>pvy^iop),  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was  his 
customary  abode.  This  occupation  was  to  him,  as  to  Stesichorus,  the 
origin  of  his  poetical  efforts.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens,  probably  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached 
him  to  his  society  by  great  rewards.'  After  remaining  at  Athens  for 
wme  time,  probably  even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Sco- 
pade.*  He  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great 
events  of  the  Persian  war.  In  489  B.C.,  he  conquered  .'Eschylus  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon.*  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the  epigrams  which 
were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopyle, 
as  well  as  an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes  ;*  and  he  also  celebrated  in 
verse  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  the  great  men  who 
commanded  in  them.  He  had  completed  his  8(Hh  year  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained 
with  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  being  the  56th  prize  which  he  had  carried 
off.^  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose 
court  he  lived  until  his  death. 

Simonides  was  in  high  honor  at  Syracuse,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Hiero,  who  treated  him  with  lavish  munificence.  He  still  continued, 
while  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  in  the  service  of  oth- 
er Ghrecian  states.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy ;  and  his  poetical  genius  is  characterized  rather 
by  versatility  and  purity  of  taste  than  by  fervid  enthusiasm.  Many  in- 
genious apophthegms  and  wise  sa3rings  are  attributed  to  him,  nearly  re- 

1  Smiihj  I.  c.  '  ChamaiUon  ap.  Athen.,  x.,  p.  456,  c. 
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sembling  those  of  the  seyen  sages ;  for  example,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  God !'  is  ascribed  both  to  him  and  to  Thales :  in  the  one 
anecdote  the  questioner  is  Hiero,  in  the  other  Croesus.  Simonides  him- 
self is  sometimes  reckoned  among  the  philosophers,  and  the  Sophists 
considered  him  as  a  predecessor  in  their  art.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mnemonic  art,  and  of  the  long  vowels  and 
double  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Sunonides  made  literature  a  profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  took  money  for  his  poems ;  and  the  reproach  of  avarice  is  too 
often  brought  against  him  by  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  well 
as  by  subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discredited.*  The  chief  char- 
acteristics of  his  poetry  were  sweetness  (whence  he  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Melicertes)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression,  though  in  originality  and 
fervor  he  was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sap- 
pho and  AlcaBus,  but- also  to  liis  contemporary  Pindar.  He  was  probably 
both  the  most  prolific  and  the  most  generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian 
lyric  poets.  Among  the  poems  which  he  composed  for  public  festivals 
were  hymns  and  prayers  (icoT€wxaO  to  various  gods,  paeans  to  Apollo, 
hyporchemes,  dithyrambs,  epinicia,  and  parthenia.  In  the  hyporchemes, 
Simonides  seemed  to  have  excelled  himself;  so  great  a  master  was  he 
of  the  art  of  painting,  by  apt  rhythms  and  words,  the  acts  which  he 
wished  to  describe.  His  dithyrambs  were  not,  according  to  the  original 
purpose  of  this  branch  of  composition,  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  admit- 
ted subjects  of  the  heroic  mythology.  His  epinicia  appear  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  those  of  Pindar  mainly  in  this,  that  the  former  dwelt 
more  upon  the  particular  victory  which  gave  occasion  to  his  song,  and 
described  all  its  details  with  great  minuteness ;  whereas  Pindar  passes 
lightly  over  the  incident,  and  inmiediately  soars  into  higher  regions.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  of  the  compositions  of  Simonides  of 
which  we  possess  either  the  titles  or  fragments  :  1.  A  poem,  the  precise 
form  of  which  is  unknown,  on  "  The  Empire  of  Cambyses  and  Darius" 
(^  Kafifivcov  Kol  Aapeiov  ficuriKeia).  2,  3.  Elegies  on  the  battles  of  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis  (17  tu  'Aprefiifficf^  vavfjMxia'  ri  iv  ^SoXofuvi  vaupuax^)' 
4.  Eulogistic  poems  in  various  metres  {iyK<&fjua).  5.  Epinician  Odes  (hrl- 
viKoi  t^ai).  6.  Hymns  or  Prayers  (S/nvo*,  Karevxai)-  7.  Paeans  (muayts). 
8.  Dithyrambs  (Bi0{/pafifioif  also  called  rpaytpdUu).  9.  Drinking  songs  (o-jc^ 
Aio).  10.  Parthenia  (n-apdeW).  11.  Hyporchemes  (vnropx^A^ara).  12. 
Laments  (^prjvoi).  13.  Elegies  {4\€y€7at).  14.  Epigrams  {iriypdfifupray 
&r(Hrxc8u£<rfiaTa).  * 

The  fragment  of  his  Lament  of  Danae  is  one  of  the  finest  remains  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  that  we  possess.  The  general  character  of  the  dialect 
of  Simonides  is,  like  that  of  Pindar,  the  Epic  mingled  with  Doric  and 
iEolic  forms.  The  fragments  of  Simonides  are  contained  in  the  chief 
collections  of  the  Greek  poets,  in  Brunck's  Analectay  who  gives  with  them 
those  which  belonged  to  the  other  poets  of  the  same  name  ;  in  Jacobs* 

•»  MUller,  Hit.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  «10.  *  Smith,  Diet,  Bioi., »  \>. 
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Anihologia  Qr<Bea;  in  Schneidewin's  standard  edition,  Brunsw.,  1835,  and 
in  his  Delectus  Poent  Gracorum ;  and  in  Bergk*s  Poeta  Lyrici  Graci. 

IX.  BacchtlIdes  (BaicxvA.^8i}s),  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  and,  like  him, 
a  native  of  lulls,  in  Ceos,  adhered  closely  to  the  system  and  example  of 
his  uncle.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  470,  toward  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Simonides,  with  whom  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  Syracuse.  He 
wrote,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  &c.,  but  all  his 
poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  and  two 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  That  his  poetry  was  but  an  imitation 
of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides,  cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and 
finish,  is  proved  by  the  opinions  of  ancient  critics,  among  whom  Dionysius 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as  the  characteristics 
of  Bacchylides.  His  genius  and  art  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  private  life,  love  and  wine,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  Simon- 
ides, appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  grace  and  less  moral  elevation.' 
Bacchylides,  like  Simonides,  transfers  the  diflfuseness  of  the  elegy  to  the 
choral  lyric  poem,  although  he  himself  composed  no  elegies,  and  follow- 
ed the  traces  of  his  uncle  only  as  an  epigrammatist.  The  structure  of  his 
verse  is  generally  very  simple ;  nine  tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the 
fragments,  consisted  of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodies,  as  we  find 
in  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written  in  the  Doric  mode.  We  find 
also  in  his  poems  trochaic  verses  of  great  elegance.  Like  his  predeces- 
sors in  lyric  poetry,  he  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  choruses  in  the  Attic  tragedies.'  The  fragments  of  Bacchyl- 
ides have  been  collected  by  Neue,  "  Bacchylidis  Coi  fragmentaj^'  Berol., 
1823;  and  by  Schneidewin  and  Bergk. 

X.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  Simonides  and  Bacchyhdes  were 
held  in  Greece,  and  their  acknowledged  excellence  in  their  art,  did  not 
prevent  some  of  their  contemporaries  from  striking  into  various  other 
paths,  and  adopting  other  styles  of  treating  lyric  poetry.  Lasus  (Aao-or) 
of  Heimione,  in  Argolis,  was  a  rival  of  Simonides,  during  his  residence 
in  Athens,  and  likewise  enjoyed  high  favor  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus.' 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  which 
we  possess  of  this  poet,  wherein  consisted  the  point  of  contrast  between 
him  and  his  competitor.  He  was  more  peculiarly  a  dithyrambic  poet, 
and  was  the  first  that  introduced  contests  in  dithyrambs  at  Athens,  prob- 
ably about  B.C.  508.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar.  The 
dithyrambic  style  predominated  so  much  in  his  works,  that  he  gave  to 
the  general  rhjrthms  of  his  odes  a  dithyrsimbic  turn,  and  a  free  movement, 
in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  tone  of  the  flute, 
his  favorite  instrument.*  He  was  also  a  theorist  in  his  art,  and  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  music,  that  is,  the  relation  of  musical  intervals  to  ra- 
pidity of  movement.  Plutarch  says  that  Lasus  invented  various  new 
adaptations  of  music  to  dithyrambic  poetry,  giving  it  an  accompaniment 
of  several  flutes,  and  using  more  numerous  and  more  varied  voices. 

1  JIfaJXgr,  p.  818.  «  Id.  ib. 
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IsBOB  wrote  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  who  was  wtnrshipped  at  Hermione,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  with  the  iEolic  harmony,  of  which  there  are  three  lines  ex- 
tant, and  also  an  ode,  entitled  Keyravpoi,  both  of  which  pieces  were  re- 
markable for  not  containing  the  letter  2,  the  hissing  sohnd  of  which  he 
aToided  as  dissonant.' 

XI.  TiMocKBON  {TifWKp4cw),  of  Rhodcs^  was  a  genius  of  an  entirely  pe- 
culiar character.  Powerful  both  as  an  athlete  and  a  poet,  he  transferred 
the  pugnacity  of  the  palaestra  to  poetry.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and 
pugnacious  spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  on  Themis- 
tocles  and  Simonides.  From  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch,*  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  lalysus,  in  Rhodes,  whence 
he  was  banished  on  the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  toward 
Persia  (ftufiurfUs) ;  and  in  this  banishment  he  was  left  neglected  by  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  and  connected  with  him  by 
the  ties  of  hospitality.  What  made  the  cause  of  offence  greater  was,  that 
Themistocles  had  obtained  their  recall  for  other  political  fugitives.  This 
difltiDction  Timocreon  ascribed  to  pecuniary  corruption.  Timocreon 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  parodied  Simonides  on  account  of  some 
tricks  of  his  art,  as  where  the  latter  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the 
same  words,  only  transposed,  first  in  an  hexameter,  and  then  in  a  trochaic 
tetrameter.  Of  his  poetry  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  given 
in  the  collections  of  Schneidewin  and  Bergk.' 

Xn.  PiNDARcs  (niv9apos),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Bceotia,  but  the  ancient  biographies  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
was  bom  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynoscephalae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  His  parents,  it  is  well  ascertained,  belonged  to  Cynoscephalae, 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  resided  at  Thebes,  which  would  serve  to  recon- 
cfle  the  two  accounts.  Pindar  was  bom,  as  we  know  from  his  own  test- 
imony, during  the  celebration  of  the  P*ythian  games.  Clinton  places  his 
birth  in  B.C.  518,  Bdckh  in  B.C.  522,  but  neither  of  these  dates  is  certain, 
though  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable.  He  appears  to  have  died 
in  his  80th  year,  though  other  accounts  make  him  much  younger  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  If  he  was  bom  in  B.C.  622,  his  death  would  fall  in  B.C. 
442.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
and  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  poet  ^Eschylus.  But  the  causes 
which  determined  Pindar's  poetical  character  are  to  be  sought  in  a  period 
previous  to  the  Persian  war,  and  in  the  Doric  and  .^olic  parts  of  Greece 
rather  than  in  Athens ;  and  thus  we  may  separate  Pindar  from  his  con- 
temporary iEschylus,  by  placing  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  early  pe- 
riod, the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literature.* 

The  family  of  Pindar  ranked  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes.  It  was 
sprung  from  the  ancient  race  of  the  ^Egida;,  who  claimed  descent  from 
Cadmus.  The  family  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  mu- 
sic, though  there  is  no  authority  for  stating,  as  Bockh  and  Miiller  have 
done,  that  they  were  hereditary  flute-players,  and  exercised  their  profes- 
sion  regularly  at  certain  great  religious  festivals.    The  ancient  biogra- 
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phies  relate  that  the  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  flate-player,  and  we 
are  told  that  Pindar,  at  an  early  age,  received  instruction  in  the  art  from 
the  flute-player  Scopelinus.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a 
genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  re- 
ceive more  perfect  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that 
l]rric  poetry  among  the  Greeks  was  so  intimately  connected  with  music, 
dancing,  and  the  whole  training  of  the  chorus,  that  the  lyho  poet  required 
no  small  amount  of  education  to  fit  him  for  his  profession.  At  Athens 
Pindar  became  the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at 
Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hipparchus.  He  returned  to  Thebes  be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
instruction  there  from  Myrtis,  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poetesses, 
who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia.^ 

Corinna  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 
youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  httle  indebted  to  her  example  and  pre- 
cepts. It  is  related  by  Plutarch,^  that  she  recommended  Pindar  to  intro- 
duce mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  accordance 
with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  (part  of  which  is  still  extant),  m 
which  he  interwove  almost  all  the  Theban  mythology,  she  smiled  and 
said,  "  We  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  whole  sack"  (rf 
Xcipl  Scly  <nrcipctv,  &AXa  fi^  ti\<f>  r^  dv\cU^).  With  both  these  poetesses 
Pindar  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes.  But 
Corinna  was  five  times  victorious  over  him. 

Pindar  conmienced  his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  employed  by 
different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose 
for  them  choral  songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money  and 
presents  for  his  works ;  but  he  never  degenerated  into  a  common  mer- 
cenary poet,  and  he  continued  to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect 
of  all  parts  of  Greece.  His  earhest  poem  which  has  come  down  to  us 
(the  10th  Pythian)  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  an  Epinician 
ode  in  honor  of  Hippocles,  a  Thessalian  youth,  belonging  to  the  powerful 
family  of  the  Aleuadae,  and  who  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games. 
The  next  ode  of  Pindar  in  point  of  time  is  the  6th  Pythian,  which  he  virote 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  relate  at 
length  the  different  occasions  on  which  he  composed  his  other  odes.  It 
may  sufllce  to  mention  that  he  composed  poems  for  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syr- 
acuse ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia ;  Theron,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentmn ;  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Gyrene,  and  besides  for  many 
free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Macedonia,  and  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  former  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which 
led  his  descendant,  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  to  spare  the  house  of  the 
poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.^  About  B.C.  473,  Pindar 
visited  the  court  of  Hiero,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  invitation  of 
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tkat  nMMiarch ;  bat  it  appears  that  he  did  not  remain  more  than  four  yeam 
at  Syracuse,  as  he  loved  an  independent  life,  and  did  not  care  to  cultivate 
the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  his  contemporary,  Simonides,  a  more 
welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  their  patron.^ 

But  the  estimation  in  which  Pindar  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  is 
still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  free 
states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he  was  always  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  praised  in  his  poems,  and  whose 
city  he  often  visited.  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs'  he  called  it  **  the  support 
{$puff^)  of  Greece,  glorious  Athens,  the  divine  city."  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  public  guest  {irp6^fvos)  and 
giving  to  him  10,000  drachms  ;>  and  at  a  later  period  they  erected  a  stat- 
ue to  his  honor,*  but  this  was  not  done  in  his  lifetime,  as  the  pseudo- 
.£schines  states.*  The  inhabitants  of  Ceos  employed  Pindar  to  compose 
for  them  a  rpoc^iiow,  or  processional  song,  although  they  had  two  cele- 
bfated  poets  of  their  own,  Bacchylides  and  Simonides.  The  Rhodians 
had  his  seventh  Olympic  ode  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of 
the  Ijndian  3dinerva.* 

Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  attend  the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states  and  dis- 
tinguished men  who  courted  his  friendship  and  employed  his  services. 
In  the  pubUc  events  of  the  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  share.  In- 
deed, the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Athens,  the  ancient  rival  of 
Thebes,  displeased  his  fellow-citizens,  who  are  said  even  to  have  fined 
him  in  consequence.  It  is  farther  stated  that  the  Athenians  paid  the 
fine,  but  the  tale  does  not  deserve  much  credit. 

The  poems  of  Pindar  show  that  he  was  penetrated  with  a  strong  relig- 
ious feeling.  He  had  not  imbibed  any  of  the  skepticism  which  began  to 
take  root  at  Athens  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war.  The  old  myths 
were  for  the  most  part  realities  to  him,  and  he  accepted  them  with  im- 
idicit  credence,  except  when  they  exhibited  the  gods  in  a  point  of  view 
which  was  repugnant  to  his  moral  feelings  ;  and  he  accordingly  rejects 
some  tales,  and  changes  others,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  his 
conceptions  of  the  gods.  Pindar  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  He  dedicated  a  shrine  to  the  mother  of  the  gods  near  his  own 
house  at  Thebes.^  He  also  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya,  a  stat- 
ue made  by  Calamis,*  and  likewise  a  statue  in  Thebes  to  Mercury  of  the 
Agora.»  He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  Delphi,  and  there, 
seated  in  an  iron  chair,  which  was  reserved  for  him,  he  used  to  sing 
hymns  in  honor  of  Apollo.*' 

The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his 
Epinicia,  or  triumphal  odes,  commemorating  victories  at  the  games  (M- 
wucia,  seil.  itrfjutntj  from  iwl  and  pUcri).  But  these  were  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  works.    Besides  his  triumphal  odes,  he  wrote  hymns  to  the 
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gods,  pttans,  dithyrambs^  prosodioy  or  processional  odes ;  p<irthenia,  or  songs 
of  maidens ;  hyporchemes^  or  mimic  songs ;  scolia^  or  convivial  songs ;  tkreni, 
or  dirges  ;  and  encomia^  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we  have  nu- 
merous fragments.  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Horace  :* 

Sen  per  audaces  nwa  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis : 

Seu  deos  (hymns  and  pecans)  regesve  (encomia)  canit  deornm 

Sanguinem : 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 

Palma  ccelestes  (Epinida)  : 

Flebili  sponsce  juvcnemve  raptutn 

Plorat  (dirges). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as  wc  see  from  the  nu- 
merous quotations  made  from  them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they 
are  generally  of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed  al- 
most exclusively  from  his  Epinida^  which  were  all  composed,  as  already 
remarked,  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in  the  public  games,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eleventh  Nemean.  which  was  written  for  the  instal- 
lation of  Aristagoras  in  the  office  of  Prytanis  at  Tenedos.  The  Epinida 
are  divided  into  four  books,  celebrating  respectively  the  victories  gained 
in  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand them  properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  occasion 
for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in  view. 
A  victory  gained  in  one  of  the  four  great  national  festivals  conferred 
honor  not  only  on  the  conqueror  and  his  family,  but  also  on  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Such  a  celebration  began  with  a  procession  to  a  temple,  where 
a  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with  a  banquet  and  the  joyous  rev- 
elry called  by  the  Greeks  KMfws.  For  this  celebration  a  poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus,  trained  for  the  purpose, 
either  by  the  poet  himself,  or  some  one  acting  on  his  behalf.  The  poems 
were  sung  either  during  the  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  comus  at 
the  close  of  the  banquet.' 

Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  without 
epodes,  were  sung  during  the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  For  this  reason,  they  partake  to  some 
extent  of  the  joyous  nature  of  the  occasion,  and  aooordingly  contain  at 
times  jocularities  which  are  hardly  in  accordance  v.  itli  the  modem  no- 
tions of  lyric  poetry.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  describes  the  victory 
itself,  as  the  scene  was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly  either  his  wealth  (<JajBoj)  or 
his  skill  (Ap€T^)--his  wealth,  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that  could  contend  for  the  prize  in 
this  contest ;  his  skilly  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  encounter. 
He  frequently  celebrates^  also,  the  piety  and  goodness  ol  lYife  N\c\m  \  fat> 
'  Oarm.,  iv.,  s.  a  !im\i\.  Diet.  Biocr.,  ». «. 
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with  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  pre-eminently  characterizes  Pindar, 
he  believed  that  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  conqueror  con- 
ciliated the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  gained  for  him  their  support  and  as- 
sistance in  the  contest.  For  the  same  reason,  he  dwells  at  great  length 
upon  the  mythical  origin  of  the  person  whose  victory  he  extols,  and  con- 
nects his  exploits  with  the  similar  exploits  of  the  heroic  ancestors  of  the 
race  or  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  These  mythical  narratives  occupy  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  almost  all  of  Pindar's  odes ;  they  are  not  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  have  a  close  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  whole  object  and  purpose  of  each  poem,  as  is  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Dissen,  in  his  admirable  essay,  "  De  Ratione  Poetica  CarmitmnuPindari- 
eorumf"  &c.,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Pindar.* 

Every  Epinician  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  depending  upon  the 
course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequent  choice  of  the  expressions.  The 
principal  differences  are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rhythms,  which 
again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  style.  According  to  the  last  distinction, 
the  epinicia  of  Pindar  are  of  three  sorts,  Doric,  -fiolic,  and  Lydian,  i^ich 
can  be  easily  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  innumerable  varie- 
ties. In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  of  Pindar  has  an  individual  charac- 
ter, no  two  odes  having  the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Doric  ode 
the  same  metrical  forms  occur  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the  choral 
Ijnric  poetry  of  Stesichorus,  namely,  systems  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  di- 
podie,  which  most  nearly  approach  'the  stateliness  of  the  hexameter. 
Accordingly,  a  serene  dignity  pervades  these  odes  ;  the  mythical  narra- 
tions are  developed  with  greater  fullness,  and  the  ideas  are  limited  to  the 
subject,  and  are  free  fron>  personed  feeling ;  in  short,  their  general  char- 
acter is  that  of  calmness  and  elevation.  The  language  is  Epic,  with  a 
slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  its  brilliancy  and  dignity.' 

The  rhythms  of  the  -^olic  odes  resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry, 
in  which  light  dactyhc,  trochaic,  or  logaoedic  metres  prevailed ;  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry,  were  rendered  fer 
more  various,  and  thus  often  acquired  a  character  of  greater  .voluhUity 
and  liveliness.  The  poet's  mind  also  moves  with  greater  rapidity ;  and 
sometimes  he  stops  himself  in  the  midst  of  narrations  which  seem  to  him 
impious  or  arrogant.  The  ^Eolic  odes,  moreover,  from  the  rapidity  and 
variety  of  their  movements,  have  a  less  uniform  character  than  the  Doric 
odes ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joyous  and  glowing  images, 
is  very  different  from  the  second,  in  which  a  lofty  melancholy  is  express- 
ed, and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  an  expression  of  proud  and  complacent 
self-reliance.  The  language  of  the  ^Eolic  epinicia  is  also  bolder,  more 
difficult  in  its  syntax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectical  forms.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odes,  the  number  of  which  is  inconsiderable ;  their 
metre  is  mostly  trochaic,  and  of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing 
with  the  tone  of  the  poetry.  Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred  the  Lydi- 
an rhythms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to  be  sung  during  a  procession 
to  a  temple  or  at  the  altar,  and  in  which  the  favor  of  the  deity  was  im- 
plored  in  an  bumble  spirit.*  

'  Smith,  I.e.  a  Mftller,p.9!V1.  ^  ^*">>>- 
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The  EdJUtio  FrinwpB  o€  Pindar  was  printed  at  the  Aldine  press  at  Venice,  in  1518,  8tO| 
without  the  scholia ;  but  the  same  Tolume  contained  likewise  the  poems  of  Caliimachns, 
Dionysius,  and  Lycophron.  The  second  edition  was  published  at  Rome,  by  Zacharias 
CalUergi,  with  the  scholia,  in  1515, 4to.  These  two  editions,  which  were  taken  fVom  dif- 
fbrent  fhmiliefl  of  manuscripts,  are  still  of  considerable  yalne  for  the  fbrmation  of  the 
text.  The  other  editions  of  Pindar  published  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
little  more  than  reprints  of  the  two  above  named.  The  first  edition  containing  a  new 
recension  of  the  text,  with  explanatory  notes,  a  Latin  version,  Ac,  was  that  published 
by  Erasmus  Schmidius,  VitembergoB,  1616,  4to.  Next  appeared  the  edition  of  Benedic- 
tus,  Salinorii,  1630,  4to ;  and  then  the  one  published  at  Oxford,  1697,  fbi.  From  this 
time  Pindar  appears  to  have  been  little  studied,  until  Heyne  published  his  celebrated 
edition  of  the  poet  at  Gottingen,  in  1773, 4to.  A  second  and  much  improved  edition  was 
published  at  G5ttingen,  in  1798-1799,  3  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
metres  of  Pindar,  by  Hermann.  Heyne's  third  edition  was  published  after  his  death,  by 
Schttfer,  Lips.,  1817,  3  vols.  8vo.  But  the  best  edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  B5ckh,  Lips., 
1811-1821,  2  vols.  4to,  which  contains  a  most  valuable  commentary,  and  dissertations, 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
musical  system  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artistic  construction  of  their  lyric  poetry.  Ths 
commentary  on  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  odes  in  this  edition  was  written  by  Dissen. 
Dissen  also  published,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Graca,  a  smaller  edition  of  the  poet,  Gotha, 
1830,  2  ToLs.  8vo,  taken  (torn  the  text  of  Bdckh,  with  a  most  valuable  explanatory  com- 
mentary. This  edition  is  the  most  useM  to  the  student  from  its  size,  though  it  does  not 
■apersede  that  of  Bockh.  A  second  edition  of  Dissents,  by  Schneidewin,  appeared,  Go- 
tha, 1843,  seq.  There  is  also  a  valuable  edition  of  Pindar  by  Fr.  Thiersch,  Lips.,  1820, 
Svols.  8vo,  with  a  German  translation,  and  an  important  introduction ;  and  a  very  use- 
ftil  one  by  Cookesley,  Etone,  1851,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  text  of  the  poet  is  given  with  great 
iceuracy  by  Bergk,  in  his  PoetcB  Lyrici  GraciA 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THIRD  OR  EARLY  PROSAIC  PERIOD. 

INTBODUCTORY    REMARKS. 

I.  The  tkird  period  of  Greek  literature  is  also  denominated  the  early 
prosaic  one,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begins,  in  fact,  before  the 
full  termination  of  the  preceding  one,  with  the  first  attempts  at  prose 
composition,  and  extends  to  and  includes  the  era  of  Herodotus.  In  con- 
sidering this  period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  philo- 
sophical and  historical  writers ;  and  as  prose  writing,  according  to  some, 
originated  among  the  former,  we  will  consider  them  first  in  order,  although 
some  of  the  writers  to  be  mentioned  by  us  in  this  enumeration  will  be 
found  to  have  written  in  philosophic  verse,  not  in  prose.  Our  object  in 
making  mention  of  these  writers  is  to  give  a  continuous  view  of  early 
Greek  philosophy. 

I.  EARLIER  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.' 

II.  Philosophy,  for  some  time  after  its  origin  in  Greece,  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  thoughts,  occupations,  and  amusements  of  the 
people,  as  poetry  was  intimately  connected  with  them.  Poetry  ennobles 
and  elevates  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a  nation ;  its  religion,  mythology, 
political  and  social  institutions,  and  manners.  Philosophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  begins  by  detaching  the  mind  from  the  opinions  and  habits  in  which 
it  has  been  bred  up;  from  the  national  conceptions  of  the  ^odft  Mid  t\» 

'  S^mO,  Lc.  3  yimtT,  Hut.  Gr   Lit .,  ^,  'Ti^i,  se^a 
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universe ;  and  from  the  traditionary  maxims  of  ethics  and  politics.  The 
philosopher  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  think  for  himself;  and  hence 
he  is  led  to  disparage  all  that  is  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence, 
too,  the  Greek  philosophers  from  the  beginning  generally  renounced  the 
ornaments  of  verse ;  that  is,  of  the  vehicle  which  had  been  previously 
used  for  the  expression  of  every  elevated  feeling. 

III.  Philosophical  writings  were  nearly  the  earUest  compositions  in  the 
unadorned  language  of  common  life.  It  is  not  probable  tiiat  they  would 
have  been  composed  in  this  form  if  they  had  been  intended  for  recital  to 
a  multitude  assembled  at  games  and  festivals.  It  would  have  required 
great  courage  to  break  in  upon  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  euphonious 
hexameter  and  lyric  measures,  with  a  discourse  uttered  in  the  language 
of  ordinary  conversation. 

IV.  The  most  ancient  writings  of  Greek  philosophers  were,  however, 
only  brief  records  of  their  principal  doctrines,  designed  to  be  imparted  to 
a  few  persons.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  form  of  common  speech 
should  not  be  used  for  these,  as  it  had  long  before  been  used  for  laws, 
treaties,  and  the  Uke.  In  fact,  prose  composition  and  writing  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  that  we  may  venture  to  assert  that,  if  writing  had 
become  common  among  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  poetry  would  not 
have  so  long  retained  its  ascendency.  We  shall,  indeed,  find  that  philos- 
ophy, as  it  advanced,  sought  the  aid  of  poetry,  in  order  to  strike  the  mind 
more  forcibly  ;  but  this  philosophical  poetry  may,  without  any  impropriety, 
be  classed  with  prose  composition,  as  being  a  limited  and  peculiar  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  practice  with  tegard  to  philosophical  writings. 

V.  However  the  Greek  philosophers  may  have  sought  after  originality 
and  independence  of  thought,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influenced  in 
their  speculations  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  position.  Hence 
the  earliest  philosophers  may  be  classed  according  to  the  races  and  counr 
tries  to  which  they  belonged ;  the  idea  of  a  school  (that  is,  of  a  transnus- 
sion  of  doctrines  through  an  unbroken  series  of  teachers  and  disciples) 
not  being  applicable  to  this  period. 

VI.  The  earliest  attempts  at  philosophical  speculation  were  made  by 
the  lonians ;  that  race  of  the  Greeks  which  not  only  had,  in  common  life, 
shown  the  greatest  desire  for  new  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
had  also  displayed  the  most  decided  taste  for  scientific  researches  into  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature.  From  this  direction  of  their  inquiries,  the 
Ionic  philosophers  were  called  by  the  ancients  "  physical  philosophers," 
or  "  physiologers."  With  a  boldness  characteristic  of  inexperience  and  ig- 
norance, they  began  by  directing  their  inquiries  to  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects ;  and,  unaided  by  any  experiments  which  were  not  within  the  reach 
of  a  common  man,  and  unacquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  mathe- 
matics, they  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  ex- 
istence of  all  things.^ 

VII.  If  we  are  tempted  to  smile  at  the  temerity  with  which  the  lonians 
at  once  ventured  upon  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems,  we  are,  on 

tlie  other  hand,  astonished  at  the  sagacity  vj\\.\v  vA\\q\v  ttj-aja^  Q>^  ^^^^^^  <^^- 

i  Mttller,  p.  ^40. 
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jectured  the  connection  of  appearances,  which  they  could  not  fully  com- 
prehend without  a  much  greater  progress  in  the  study  of  nature.  The 
scope  of  these  Ionian  speculations  proves  that  they  were  not  founded  on 
h  priori  reasonings,  independent  of  experience.  The  Greeks  were  always 
distinguished  by  their  curiosity  and  their  powers  of  delicate  observation. 
Yet  this  gifted  nation,  even  when  it  had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of 
knowledge  concerning  natural  objects,  seems  never  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  observation  of  phenomena  which  presented  themselves 
unsought,  and  never  to  have  made  experiments  devised  by  the  investi- 
gator. 

VIII.  Pherecydes  (♦epcKiiSijs),^  a  native  of  Syros,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
deserves  mention  before  we  pass  to  the  individual  philosophers  of  the 
Ionic  school  (taking  the  term  in  its  most  extended  sense),  because  he 
forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  sacerdotal  enthusiasts,  Epimeni- 
des,  Abaris,  and  others,  and  the  Ionic  physiologers.  He  is,  according  to 
some,  the  earliest  Greek  of  whose  prose  writings  we  possess  any  remains, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  lonians 
(before  they  had  obtained  any  papyrus  from  Egypt),  wrote  down  their  un- 
polished wisdom  upon  sheep-skins.  But  his  prose  is  only  so  far  prose,  that 
it  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  verse,  and  not  because  it  expresses  the  ideas 
of  the  writer  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  manner.  His  ideas  and  language 
closely  resembled  those  of  the  Orphic  theologers,  and  he  ought  rather  to 
be  classed  with  them  than  with  the  Ionic  philosophers.  He  maintained 
that  there  were  three  principia  (Zeus  or  -^ther,  Chthona  or  Chaos,  and 
Cronos  or  Time),  and  four  elements  (fire,  earth,  air,  and  water),  from 
which  were  formed  every  thing  that  exists.  Pherecydes  lived  about  B. 
C.  544.'  According  to  some,  he  was  not  the  first  who  wrote  any  thing  in 
prose,  this  honor  being  reserved  for  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  but  merely  the 
first  who  employed  prose  in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions. 

IX.  Thales  (eoAijy),  of  Miletus,'  was  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Ionic 
physical  philosophers.  He  was  bom,  according  to  Apollodonis,  in  the 
36th  Olympiad,  and  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages,  one  of  whom  he 
himself  was.  These  seven  sages  were  not  solitary  thinkers,  whose  re- 
nown for  wisdom  was  acquired  by  speculations  unintelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  their  fame,  on  the  contrary,  which  extended  over  all  Greece, 
was  founded  solely  on  their  acts  as  statesmen,  counsellors  of  the  people 
in  public  affairs,  and  practical  men.  This  is  also  true  of  Thales,  whose 
sagacity  in  affairs  of  state  and  public  economy  appears  from  many  anec- 
dotes. Thales  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  B.C.  609  ;♦  and,  under 
Croesus,  to  have  managed  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Halys.*  For 
calculating  the  eclipse  in  question,  he  doubtless  employed  astronomical 
formulse,  which  he  had  obtained,  through  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Chaldeans, 
the  fathers  of  Grecian,  and,  indeed,  of  all  ancient  astronomy ;  for  his  own 
knowledge  of  mathematics  could  not  have  reached  as  far  as  the  Pjrtha- 

'  Jfai/&r,  p.  240,  sey.  »  Diog.  Laert.^  1,,  121 ;  Smitli,  Dia.  Biogr.,  t. «. 

'  MUUer,  p.  241 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  9.  v. 
*  OitTnawt,  AMoftdL  der  Kifmgl.  Akmd.  der  Wi99.  m  Bwttn,  ISW,  \%U.         »  Hw«d. A  ^'^^ 
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gorean  theorem.  He  is  said  to  have  been.the  first  teacher  of  such  prob- 
lems as  that  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  tii- 
angle.  In  the  main,  the  tendency  of  Thales  was  practical ;  and,  when 
his  own  knowledge  was  insufficient,  he  applied  the  discoveries  of  natums 
more  advanced  than  his  own  in  natural  science.  Thus  he  was  the  first 
who  advised  his  countrymen,  when  at  sea,  not  to  steer  by  the  Great  Bear, 
which  forms  a  considerable  circle  around  the  pole,  but  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Phoenicians  (from  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  family 
of  Thales  was  descended),  and  to  take  the  Lesser  Bear  for  their  polar 
star.* 

Thales  was  not  a  poet,  nor,  indeed,  the  author  of  any  written  work,  and, 
consequently,  the  accounts  of  his  doctrine  rest  only  upon  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors ;  so  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  construct  from  them  a  system  of  natural  philosophy  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions.  It  may,  however,  be  collected  from  these  tradi- 
tions that  he  considered  all  nature  as  endowed  with  life.  "  Every  thing,'* 
he  said,  "  is  full  of  gods ;'"  and  he  cited,  as  proofs  of  this  opinion,  the  mag- 
net and  amber,  on  account  of  their  magnetic  and  electrical  properties.' 
It  also  appears  that  he  considered  water  as  a  general  principle  or  cause  of 
things.  What  may  have  led  him  to  this  last  opinion  was,  according  to 
Ahstotle,  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  things  are  moist,  and  that  warmth 
is  developed  out  of  moistness.  What  we  have  here  said  is  sufilcient  to 
show  that  Thales  broke  through  the  common  prejudices  produced  by  the 
impressions  of  the  senses,  and  sought  to  discover  the  principle  of  ex- 
ternal forms  in  moving  powers  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  appear- 
ances.* 

X.  Anaximander  {'Ava^ifiopdpos),^  also  a  Milesian,  is  next  after  Thales, 
whose  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been.  He  was  bom  B.C.  610.*  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  his  little  work  *^upon  nature"  (irep^  </>i;(rc«s),  as  the 
books  of  the  Ionic  physiologers  were  mostly  called,  was  written  in  B.C. 
647,  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  old.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
earliest  philosophical  work  (strictly  so  termed)  in  the  Greek  language ; 
for  we  can  scarcely  give  that  name  to  the  mysterious  revelations  of 
Pherecydes.  It  was  probably  written  in  a  style  of  extreme  conciseness, 
and  in  language  more  befitting  poetry  than  prose,  as  indeed  appears  from 
the  few  extant  fragments.  The  astronomical  and  geographical  explana- 
tions attributed  to  Anaximander  were  probably  contained  in  this  work. 
Anaximander  possessed  a  gnomon,  or  sun-dial,  which  he  had  doubtless 
obtained  from  Babylon  ;^  and,  being  at  Sparta  (which  was  still  the  focus 
of  Greek  civilization),  he  made  observations,  by  which  he  determined  ex- 
actly the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  calculated  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecUptic.  According  to  Eratosthenes,  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
draw  a  map ;  in  which  his  object  probably  was  rather  to  make  a  mathe^ 
matical  division  of  the  whole  earth,  than  to  lay  down  the  forms  of  the 
different  countries  c^^mposing  it. 

^  MiUla-f  I.  c.  »  Aristot,  De  Arnma,  i.,  5.  a  /^j,  ^^.^  j,^  g 

♦  MUler,  I.  c. ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.  v.       «  MHUer,  p.  243 ;  SmUhj  Diet.  Biogr.,  $,  v. 
r  •  ApoUod.  op.  Diog.  Laert.j  II.,  1,8.  f  PUn.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  8 ;  Herod.y  ii.,  109. 
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According  to  Aristotle,^  Anaximander  thought  that  there  were  inna- 
merable  worlds,  which  he  called  gods ;  supposing  these  worlds  to  be  beings 
endowed  with  an  independent  power  of  motion.  He  also  thought  that 
existing  worlds  were  alwa3rs  perishing,  and  that  new  worlds  were  always 
springing  into  being ;  so  that  motion  was  perpetual.  According  to  his 
views,  these  worlds  arose  out  of  the  eternal,  or,  rather,  indeterminable 
substance,  which  he  called  rh  Av^ipoy  s  he  arrived  at  the  idea  of  an  orig* 
inal  substance,  out  of  which  all  things  arose,  and  to  which  all  things  re- 
tam,  by  excluding  all  attributes  and  limitations. 

XL  Anaximbneb  (*Aya(i/Li^>n}s),'  another  Milesian,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral tradition  of  antiquity,  was  third  in  the  series  of  Ionic  philosophers. 
With  both  Thales  and  Anaximander  he  had  personal  intercourse ;  for, 
besides  the  common  tradition,  which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  the  latter, 
Diogenes  Laertius'  quotes  at  length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  writ« 
ten  to  P3rthagoras  by  Anaxiraenes ;  in  one  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking  of  him  with  reverence  as  tiie  first  of 
philosophers,  and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other  he  con- 
gratulates P3rthagoras  on  his  removal  to  Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he 
was  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  lonians  must  be  subdued.  There  is  no  safe  testimony 
as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes ;  but  since 
there  is  sufiScient  evidence  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  B.C. 
480,  and  he  was  in  repute  in  fi.C.  544,  he  must  have  Uved  to  a  great  age.* 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he  employed  himself  in  spec- 
ulating upon  the  origin,  and  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause  out  of  which 
the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes  considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause 
of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other 
elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable.*  The  elementary  principle  of 
the  lonians  was  always  considered  as  having  an  independent  power  of 
motion,  and  as  endowed  with  certain  attributes  of  the  divine  essence.* 
Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  predecessors,  held  the  eter- 
nity of  matter :  nor,  indeed,  does  he  seem  to  have  behoved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thing  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul,  according  to  his 
theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed  of  air ;'  and  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of  creation,  since  he  held  that  motion 
was  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.' 

XII.  A  person  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy, and  especially  of  Greek  prose,  is  Hkbaclitus  ('HpdUcAcfro;),*  of  Eph- 
esus.  The  time  when  he  flourished  is  ascertained  to  be  about  the  69th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  505.^°    After  travelling  extensively  in  his  youth,  he 

»  Aristot.y  Pkya.j  Ui.,  4.  a  AfUller,  p.  243 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Diog.  Laert.j  ii.,  3,  $eqq. 

♦  Strab.y  xiv.,  p.  645 ;  Cic.,  N.  D.,  i.,  11 ;  Ongen,  vol.  iv.,  p.  238 ;  Pkilol  Museum,  vol 
I.,  p.  86,  aeqq.  *  Aristot.,  Metaph.,  i.,  3.  «  Stobaus,  Eclog.,  p.  296. 

'  Plut.,  De  Plae.  Phil.,  L,  3.  »  SmUk,  I.  e. 

*  MUller,  p.  244;  Smiihy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
ihosr.  Laert.,  ix.,  1.    ainton  (F.  H.,  vol.  ii.)  places  him  undw  B.C.  5U. 
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appears  to  have  led  the  life  of  a  complete  recluse,  and  at  last  to  have  re- 
treated to  the  mountams,  where  he  lived  on  pot-herbs ;  but,  after  some 
time,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre  diet, 
to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  The  common  story,  that  he  was 
continually  shedding  tears  on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind, 
is  as  little  entitled  to  sober  beUef  as  that  of  the  perpetually-laughing  De- 
mocritus. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus  was  contained  in  a  work  which 
received  various  titles  from  the  ancients,  of  which  the  most  conmion  is 
ircpt  <i>6tr€vs.  Some  fragments  of  it  remain,  and  have  been  collected  and 
explained  by  Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  der  AlUr- 
thumwissenschaft}  From  the  obscurity  of  his  style,  Herachtus  gained  the 
title  of  (TKOTtiySs,  and  with  his  predilection  for  this  method  of  writing 
was  probably  connected  his  aristocratic  pride  and  hauteur  (whence  he 
was  called  dxAoXo(5of>os),  his  tenacious  adherence  to  his  own  views, 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  science 
itself,"  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  previous  writers,  and  the  well- 
known  melancholy  of  his  disposition,  whence  originated  the  story  al- 
ready alluded  to  of  his  weeping  for  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind.' 
With  regard,  however,  to  his  obscurity,  we  must  also  take  into  account 
the  cause  assigned  for  it  by  Ritter,  that  the  oldest  philosophical  prose  must 
have  been  rude  and  loose  in  its  structure ;  and  since  it  had  grown  out  of 
a  poetical  style,  would  naturally  have  recourse  to  figurative  language.^ 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  natural  philosophy  seems  to  have  been, 
that  every  thing  is  in  perpetual  motion,^  that  nothing  has  any  stable  or 
permanent  existence,  but  that  every  thing  is  assuming  a  new  form  or 
perishing.  Seeking  in  natural  phenomena  for  the  principle  of  this  per- 
petual motion,  Heraclitus  supposed  it  to  beyire,*  but  by  fire  he  meant  only 
a  clear  light  fluid,  self-kindled  and  self-extinguished,  and  therefore  not 
differing  materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  Thus,  then,  the  world 
is  formed,  "  not  made  by  God  or  man,"  but  simply  evolved  by  a  natural 
operation  from  fire,  which,  also,  is  the  human  life  and  soul,  and,  there- 
fore, a  rational  intelligence  guiding  the  whole  universe.  With  his  phys- 
ical theories  his  moral  ones  were  closely  connected.  Thus,  he  accounted 
for  a  drunkard's  incapacity  by  supposing  him  to  have  a  wet  soul ;  and  he 
even  pushed  this  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  soul  is  wisest  where  the 
land  and  climate  are  driest,  which  would  accfount  for  the  mental  great- 
ness of  the  Greeks.  He  held  man's  soul  to  be  a  portion  of  the  divine 
fire,  though  degraded  by  its  migration  to  earth ;  and  he  considered  the 
eyes  more  trustworthy  than  the  ears,  as  revealing  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  fire. 

The  Greek  epistles*  bearing  the  name  of  Herachtus,  published  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters,  Rome,  1499,  and  Geneva,  1606,  and 
also  in  the  edition  of  Eunapius,  by  Boissonade,  p.  426,  are  the  invention 
of  some  later  writer. 

'  Vol.  i.,  part  3.  a  Aristot.,  Eth.  Nic.,  vli.,  5.  3  /tw..  So/.,  x.,  84. 

*  /eafifer,  GescA.  der  Phil.,  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  scqq.  '^  M.Wter.,V  c. 

*  Majcim.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  xxv.,  p.  3(M). 
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XIII.  ANAZAodsAs  {*Atfa^ay6pasy  of  Clazomene,  in  Ionia,  was  born  about 
B.C.  499.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  dur- 
ing the  contests  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have  lived  and  taught 
in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  He  became  here  the  intimate 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Euripi- 
des and  Pericles ;  but,  while  he  thus  gained  the  friendship  and  admira- 
tion of  the  most  enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  hereditary  superstitions,  soon  found  reasons  for  complaint. 
The  principal  cause  of  hostility  toward  him  must,  however,  be  looked  for 
in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party 
which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  latter  seized  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  peoj^e  toward  the  philosopher  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  striking  a  blow  at  the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore, 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  He  was  sentenced, 
however,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athens.  The  philoso- 
pher now  went  to  Lampsacus,  and  during  his  residence  here  a  charge  of 
Vi.ffiiciUsy  or  partiality  to  Persia,  was  brought  against  him  at  Athens,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said  to  have 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence  with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died 
at  Lampsacus,  at  ^e  age  of  seventy-two." 

The  treatise  on  Nature  by  Anaxagoras  (which  was  written  late  in  life) 
was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  prose,  after  the  example  of  Anaximenes. 
We  have  copious  fragments  remaining  of  it,  consisting  of  quotations 
made  from  it  by  later  writers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,  Cicero,  and  others.  These  fragments  exhibit  short  sen- 
tences connected  by  particles  (a«,  and,  but,  for),  without  long  periods.  But 
though  his  style  was  loose,  his  reasoning  was  compact  and  well  arranged. 
His  demonstrations  were  synthetic,  not  analytic,  that  is  to  say,  he  sub- 
joined the  proof  to  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  instead  of  arriving  at  his 
result  by  a  process  of  inquiry.* 

The  Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavored  to  explain  nature  and  its  vari- 
ous phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceived the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  independent  of  matter, 
and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be  vovs,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelli- 
gence. This  vows,  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  merely 
that  which  originally  arranged  the  world  and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  axiom  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though,  before  the  vovs  was  ex- 
ercised upon  it,  it  was  in  a  chaotic  confusion.  In  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts  (d/uoiojuep^),  as  well  as  het- 
erogeneous ones.  The  vows  united  the  former,  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process  arose  the  things  we  see 
m  this  world.  This  union  and  separation,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  thing  contains  in  itself  parts  of  other  things  or  hete- 
rogeneous  elements,  and  is  what  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
'  4$5wi5#,  Z%K^.  Stogr.,  e.  V. ;  M&Iier,  p.  946.        -  Diog.  Laert.,  U.,  3,  acqn-       ^  M^^U«r,\.  c. 
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ance  of  certain  homogeneous  parts  which  constitiite  its  character.^  An- 
axagoras  thus  adopted  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  excluded  the  idea  of 
creation  from  his  explanation  of  nature.  No  doctrine  of  his,  however, 
gave  so  much  offence,  or  was  considered  so  clear  a  proof  of  his  atheism, 
as  his  opinion  that  the  sun,  the  bountiful  god  Helios,  who  shines  upon 
both  mortals  and  inmiortals,  was  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron.  How  startling 
must  these  opinions  have  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  consider  nature  as  pervaded  by  a  thousand  divine  powers ! 
And  yet  these  new  doctrines  rapidly  gained  tiie  ascendency,  in  spite  of 
all  the  opposition  of  religion,  poetry,  and  even  the  laws  which  were  in- 
tended to  protect  the  ancient  customs  and  opinions.  A  hundred  years 
later,  Anaxagoras,  with  his  doctrine  of  vow,  appeared  to  Aristotle  a  sober 
inquirer,  compared  with  the  wild  speculators  who  preceded  him ;  althou^ 
Aristotle  was  aware  that  his  applications  of  his  doctrines  were  unsatis- 
factory and  defective.' 

The  fragments  of  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected-  by  Schaubach,  At^- 
axagora  Fragmenta  collegity  <Slc.,  Leipzig,  1827,  8vo,  and  much  better  by 
Schom,  AnaxdgcTCB.  Fragmenta  dispos.  et  Ulustr.,  &c.,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 

XIV.  Diogenes  Apolloniates'  {Aioy^yiis  6  'AiroXXwytdTris),  a  native  of 
Apollonia,  in  Crete,  was  not  equal  in  importance  to  Anaxagoras,  but  is 
still  too  considerable  a  writer  upon  physical  subjects  to  be  here  passed 
over  in  silence.  Without  being  either  the  disciple  or  the  teacher,  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras ;  and  in  the  direction  of  his  studies  he 
closely  followed  Anaximenes,  expanding  the  main  doctrines  of  this  phi- 
losopher rather  than  establishing  new  principles  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
a  work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  vepl  ^iffeasj  "  Upon  Nature"  (a  com- 
mon title  with  the  Ionic  philosophers,  as  we  have  already  seen),  which 
consisted  of  at  least  two  books,  and  in  which  he  appeeurs  to  have  treated 
of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words.  Of  this  work  only 
a  few  short  fragments  remain,  prescTved  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  Simplicius. 

Diogenes,  like  Anaxagoras,  lived  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
exposed  to  similar  dangers.*  He  maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  ele- 
ment of  all  things ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  and  an 
infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified  and  rarefied,  produced  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing,  or  was 
reduced  to  nothing ;  that  the  earth  was  round,  supported  in  the  middle, 
and  had  received  its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm  vapors, 
and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from  cold.  He  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter.* 

The  fragments  of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  published,  with 
those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schom,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo,  and  alone  by  Panzer- 
beiter,  I^eipzig,  1830,  8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philos- 
ophy. 

XV.  A  third  Ionic  physical  philosopher  of  this  time,  Archelaits  ('Apx^ 

*  Dtog^.  Laert.,  ix.,  57.  *  Id.  ib. 
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Aoof)  of  Miletus,^  who  followed  the  manner  of  Anaxagorat,  is  chieflj  im- 
portant from  having  established  himself  permanently  at  Athens.  It  is 
evident  that  these  men  were  not  drawn  to  Athens  by  any  prospect  of 
benefit  to  their  philosophical  pursuits ;  for  the  Athenians  at  that  time 
showed  a  disinchnation  to  such  studies,  which  they  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  meteorosophy,  and  even  made  the  subject  of  persecution.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  power  which  Athens  had  acquired  as  the  head  of  the 
confederates  against  Persia,  and  the  oppression  of  the  states  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, whidi  drove  these  i^osophers  from  Clazomense  and  Miletus  to  the 
independent,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  Athens.  And  .thus  these  political 
events  contributed  to  transfer  to  Athens  the  last  efibrts  of  Ionic  philoso- 
phy, which  the  Athenians  at  first  rejected  as  foreign  to  their  modes  of 
thinking,  but  which  they  afterward  understood  and  appreciated^  and  used 
as  a  foundation  for  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigations  of  their 
own.* 

XYI.  But  before  Athens  had  reached  this  pre-eminence  in  philosophy, 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  awakened  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  had 
struck  into  new  paths  of  inquiry.  The  EUatics  afiford  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  independent  philosophical  research  at  this  period ;  for,  although 
lonians  by  descent,  they  departed  very  widely  from  their  countrymen  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Elea  (afterward  Velia,  according  to  the  Roman 
(nrononciation)  was  a  colony  founded  in  Italy  by  the  Phoceans,  when,  from 
a  noble  love  of  freedom,  they  had  deUvered  up  their  country  in  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  been  forced,  by  the  enmity  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Carthaginians,  to  abandon  their  first  settlement  in  Corsica ;  which  hap- 
pened about  B.C.  636.  The  three  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  £le- 
atic  school  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno.* 

XVII.  XsNOPUANEs*  (Ecyo^(iKi}s),  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  who  flour- 
ished between  the  60th  and  7<Hh  Olympiads,*  was  concerned  in  the  colo- 
nizing of  £lea,  and  lived  at  least  for  some  time  in  that  place.  He  had 
quitted  Colophon  as  a  fugitive  or  exile.  Xenophanes  was  a  poet  in  ear- 
lier life,  and  did  not  attach  himself  to  philosophy  until  he  had  settled  at 
Elea.  But  even  as  a  philosopher  he  retained  the  poetic  form  of  compo- 
sition :  his  work  upon  nature  was  written  in  epic  language  and  metre,  and 
he  himself  recited  it  at  public  festivals  after  the  manner  of  a  rhapsodist. 
Xenophanes,  from  the  first,  adopted  a  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
Ionic  physical  philosoi^ers  ;  for  he  proceeded  upon  an  ideal  system,  while 
their  system  was  exclusively  founded  upon  experience.  He  began  with 
the  idea  of  the  godhead,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  conceiting  it  as  an 
eternal  and  unchanging  existence.  The  lofty  idea  of  an  everlasting  and 
immutable  God,  who  is  all  spirit  and  mind,  was  described  in  his  poem  as 
the  only  true  knowledge.  Xenophanes  was  universally  regarded  by  an- 
tiquity as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  uni- 
verse.*   The  deity  was,  in  his  view,  the  animating  power  of  the  universe. 


1  Ritter  and  others  incline  to  regard  him  as  a  native  of  Athens,  considering  the  fhct 
as  nearly  established  on  the  authority  of  Simplicius.    We  hare  preferred,  howerer,  fol- 
lawing  the  commtm  aecouDt  with  MttUer.  3  MiiUer^  p.  249.  ^  Id.  il^. 

*ia.,p.990.         •Smitk.Dict.Bmsr,,  s.v.  •PUU,,  Soyk.,p.%^,  Amtot,Mcl.A\.,V 
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wluchis  expressed  by  AiiBtoUe  in  the  words  that,  directiiig  his  glance  on 
the  whole  muTerBe,  Xenophanes  said,  "  God  is  the  One.*** 

The  fragments  of  Xenophanes  haTe  been  collected  by  Karsten  :  "Xm- 
opkmnis  Cohpkemi  CmrmtMum  Rtliquia,'"  &c.,  Bmxell.,  1830. 

XVIII.  Xenophanes  was  fcrilowed  by  PasmbnIdes*  (napfici^s)  of  Elea. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  sixty-fiire,  came  to  Athens 
to  the  PanatiienKa.  accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  old,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young.  Sup- 
posing Socrates  to  hsTc  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
we  may  place  the  visit  of  Parmenides  to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  his  birth  in  513.'  Parmenides  was  regarded  with  great  esteem 
by  Plato*  and  Aristotle  -*  and  his  fellow-citixens  thought  so  highly  of  him, 
that  erery  year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  them.^^  The  philosophical  opinions  of  Par- 
menides were  developed  in  a  didactic  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  entitled 
vifi  ¥69tmt,'  of  whidi  only  fragments  remain.  In  this  poem  he  main- 
tained that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were  delusive,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  reality,  a  One  and  AU,  a  continuous  and  self-existent  substance, 
which  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  But,  although  he  believed 
the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  delusive,  he  nevertheless  adopted  two  ele- 
ments. Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.'  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by  Karsten.  It  forms  the  second  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  PkUotophonun  Grttcanim.  Veterum  Oper.  ReliquuB,  Amstd., 
1835. 

XIX.  Zeso  (Z^Fwy),  of  Elea,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Parmenides. 
He  was  bom  about  B.C.  488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  accompanied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  resided  some  time  at  this  latter 
place.  Zeno  developed  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides  in  a  prose  work,  in 
which  his  chief  object  was  to  justify  the  disjunction  of  philosophical  spec- 
ulation from  the  ordinary  modes  of  thought.  This  he  did  by  showing  the 
absurdities  involved  in  the  doctrines  of  variety,  of  motion,  and  of  crea- 
tion, opposed  to  that  of  an  all-comprehending  substance.' 

XX.  Before  we  turn  fh>m  the  Eleatics  to  those  other  philosophers  of 
Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Italic  has  been  appropriated,  we  must  notice 
a  Sicilian,  who  is  so  pecuUar  both  in  his  personal  qualities  and  his  philo- 
sophical doctrines,  that  he  can  not  be  classed  with  any  sect,  although  liis 
opinions  were  influenced  by  those  of  the  lonians,  the  Eleatics,  and  the 
Pythagoreans.  Empedocles"  CEm'^^okX^s)  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  flour- 
ished about  B.C.  444.  He  was  held  in  high  honor  by  his  countrymen  of 
Agrigentum,  and  also  apparently  by  the  other  Doric  states  of  Sicily.  He 
reformed  the  constitution  of  his  native  city  by  abolishing  the  oligarchical 

»  Aristot.,  I  c.    Compare  Timon  ap.  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.,  i.,  224. 

a  Afilfler,  p.  251 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

3  Plat.,  Parmen.,  p.  127,  B;  Id.,  Soph.,  p.  217,  G. 

*  Id.,  Theatt.,  p.  183,  E;  Soph.,  p.  237. 

*  Aristot.,  Metaph.,  A.  5,  p.  986 ;  Pfcys.  Auscult.,  v.,  23. 

*  Mo^.  Latrt..  ix.,  23.     Compare  Strnb.,  v\.,  ^.  %*l.        "^  Pbit.,  De P^jVk.  Orvfe.^v'^!^ 
''  Smitk,  I.  c.  9  Midler,  p.  253.  *"  IMd.,  Kc;  SwitK,  I>w*.'»»igT •>•■«• 
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council  of  the  Thousand ;  which  measure  gave  such  general  satisfaction, 
that  the  people  are  said  to  have  ofiered  him  the  regal  authority.'  The 
fame  of  Empedocles  was,  however,  principally  acquired  by  improvements 
w!iich  he  made  in  the  physical  condition  of  large  tracts  of  country.  He 
destroyed  the  pestiferous  exhalations  of  the  marshes  about  Selinus,  by 
carrying  two  smaU  streams  through  the  swampy  grounds,  and  thus  drain- 
ing off  the  water.  In  other  places  he  blocked  up  some  narrow  valleys 
with  large  constructions,  and  thus  screened  a  town  from  the  noxious  winds 
which  blewJinto  it,  by  which  he  earned  to  himself  the  title  of  "  wind 
averter**  {Ktff\v<rw4fias).*  It  is  probable  that  Empedocles  did  not  conceal 
his  consciousness  of  possessing  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  so  that 
we  need  not  wonder  at  his  having  been  considered  by  his  countrymen  in 
Sicily  as  a  person  endowed  with  supernatural  and  prophetic  gifts. 

The  works  of  Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  important 
were  a  didactic  poem  on  nature  (mpl  ^^trews),  of  which  considerable  frag- 
ments are  extant,  and  a  poem  entitled  KaBapfAoly  which  seems  to  have 
recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the  means  of  averting  epidemics 
and  other  evils.  Lucretius,  the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes  him  his  model.  Em- 
pedocles was  acquainted  with  the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pytha^ 
goreans ;  but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of  either  school, 
although  he  agreed  with  the  latter  in  his  behef  in  the  migration  of  souls, 
and  in  a  few  other  points.  With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in  thinking  that 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Emped- 
ocles first  established  the  number  of  four  elements,  which  he  called  the 
roots  of  things.* 

The  first  comprehensive  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Empedocles  was 
made  by  Sturz,  Empedocles  Agrigentinusj  Lips.,  1805.  Karsten  also  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  criticism  and 
explanation  of  the  text,  as  well  as  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  separate 
doctrines.  {Pkilotophorum  Gracorum  veterum  Reliquiae  vol.  ii.)  A  col- 
lection of  the  Fragments  by  Stein,  Bonn,  1852,  has  also  appeared. 

XXI.  We  now  turn  to  that  class  of  ancient  philosophers  which  in 
Greece  itself  was  called  the  Italic  ;*  the  most  obscure  region  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  individual  writings,  and  scarcely 
even  of  individual  writers,  belonging  to  it.  The  most  conspicuous  name 
here  is  that  of  Pythagorasy  which  will  alone  occupy  our  attention.  Py- 
thagoras* {nv0arY6pas)  was  a  native  of  Samos.*  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  all  authorities  agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Polyc- 
rates  and  Tarqulnius  Superbus  (B.C.  540-610).^  He  studied  in  his  own 
country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes  of  S3rros,  and  others,  and  is  said 
to  have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much  trustworthy  evidence  either 
as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  as  to  his 

1  Diog.  Laert.y  viii.,  63,  teqq.        «  W.,viii.,  60,  70,  69 ;  Plut.,  De  Curios.  Princ.y  p.  515. 

3  MAUer,  I  c;  Smithy  I  c.  *  Afii«er,  p.  255. 

^  /d.  id. ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  •  Isocr.,  Biuir.,  p.  Wl,  ftA.  StepK. 

'  r/inton,  Fast,  ffett.,  vol.  it.,  p.  JflL^i. 
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definite  philoeophical  views.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  belisTed  in 
the  transmigration  of  sonls.^  He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  the 
propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  right-angled, 
and  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides.'  Discoveries  in  astronomy  are 
also  attributed  to  him ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  at- 
tention to  arithmetic,  and  its  appUcation  to  weights,  measures,  and  the 
theory  of  music' 

Apart  from  all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be  affiimed, 
tiiat  the  very  remarkable  influence  exerted  by  P3rthagoras,  and  even  the 
fact  that  he  was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories,  pnyye  him 
to  have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilities  and  of  great  aoqmre- 
ments.  It  may  also  be  aflkmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  element 
was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character  of  P3rthagoras,  and  that  rehg- 
ious  ascendency,  in  connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  system,- 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to  secure.  It  was  this  religioas 
element  which  made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries. 
They  regarded  him  as  standing  in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the 
gods.  The  Crotoniats  even  identified  him  with  the  Hypeiborean  ApoUo.^ 
And,  without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that  he 
himself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same  views.  He  pretended  to  divina- 
tion and  prophecy  ;*  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode  of  lifie 
calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  reo- 
ommend  them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.* 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the  philosophical  or  religions 
opinions  held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  difll- 
culty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed  no  au- 
thentic records  bearing  upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.  If  Pythag- 
oras ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished  with  him,  or  not  hmg 
after.  The  probability  is  that  he  wrote  nothing.^  Every  thing  cozient 
under  his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  I^iil- 
olaus  was  the  first  who  published  the  P3rthagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate 
in  a  written  form.  Still,  there  was  so  marked  a  peculiarity  running 
through  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  that  there  can  be  but  little  questicm 
as  to  the  germs  of  the  system  having,  at  any  rate,  been  derived  frran  Py- 
thagorais  himself*  Pythagoras  resembled  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic 
school,  who  undertook  to  solve,  by  means  of  a  single  primordial  princqde, 
the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace  the 
origin  of  all  things  to  number,  his  theory  being  suggested,  or  at  all  events 
confirmed,  by  the  observation  of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analogies 
to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as  important  a  part  in  the 

1  Diog.  Laert.y  vili.,  36 ;  Pausan.y  ii.,  17.  a  Diog.  Laert.y  viii.,  12. 

»  Id.  ib. ;  PUn.,  H.  N.y  ii.,  8.        *  Porph.,  VU.  Pythag.,  20 ;  lamb.y  Vit.  Pythag,^  31, 140. 

»  etc.,  De  Divin.,  i.,  3, 46 ;  Porpk.y  I.  c,  29.  «  GrotCj  Hist,  Gr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1S9. 

^  Compare  Plut.f  De  Alex./ort.f  p.  329 ;  Porph.,  I.  c,  57. 

•  Brandts,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Rom.  Philos.,  p.  442. 
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Pythagorean  system  as  mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  We  find  ron- 
ning  through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  harmony  of  rela* 
tion,  is  the  regulating  principle  of  the  whole  uniyerse.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined  according  to 
the  laws  and  relations  of  musical  harmony.^  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their 
motion,  could  not  but  occasion  a  certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their 
distances  and  velocities  ;  and  as  these  were  determined  by  the  laws  of 
harmonioal  intervals,  the  notes  altogether  formed  a  regular  musical  scale 
or  harmony.  This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contrasting  it  with  stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  power- 
fiil  as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing.^ 

The  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in  ascetic  practice  and 
in  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific  theory.  .  What 
of  the  latter  they  had  was,  as  might  be  expected,  intimately  connected 
with  their  number-theory.'  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science  of  the 
perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  perfect  science  of  numbers.* 
Likeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavors,*  man 
becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and  the 
guides  of  men.'  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  mu- 
sic as  a  means  of  eontroUing  the  force  of  the  passions.^  Self-examina- 
tion was  strongly  insisted  upon."  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  of  purification.  Souls  under 
the  dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or, 
if  incurable,  were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation  or 
condign  punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal  existence.*  As  regards  the  fruits  of 
this  system  of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wherever 
we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them 
as  men  of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self-restraint,  and  as 
capable  of  devoted  and  enduring  friendship. 

II.    EARLIER     GREEK     HISTORIANS.^** 

I.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  nation  so  intellectual  and  cultivated  as 
the  Greeks  should  have  been  so  long  without  feeling  the  want  of  a  cor- 
rect record  of  its  transactions  in  war  and  peace. 

II.  From  almost  the  earliest  times,  the  East  appears  to  have  had  its 
annals  and  chronicles,  whereas  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  evinced 
a  careless  and  nearly  infantine  indifference  about  the  registering  of  pass- 

»  Nicom.,  Harm.y  i.,  p.  6 ;  ii.,  33 ;  PUn.,  H.  JV.,  ii.,  20. 
3  Aristot.f  De  CcbIo,  ii.,  9 ;  Porph.  in  Harm.  PtoL,  4,  p.  257. 
3  Arittot.t  Eth.  Mag.^  i.,  1 ;  Eth.  Nic.,  i.,  4 ;  ii.,  5. 
*  Clem.  Altx.y  Strom.y  ii.,  p.  417 ;  Theodoret.,  Serm.y  xi.,  p.  165. 
»  Stob.j  Eel.  Eth.y  p.  64.  «  Plut.,  De  Def.  Or.^  p.  413 

f  PltU.,  De  Is.  et  Os.y  p.  384 ;  Porph.,  VU.  Pyth.,  30.  »  Ctc.,  De  Sen.,  11. 

»  Ari0tot.,  DeAn,,  L,  3,  3;  fferod.,  ii.,  133;  Diog.  Iioerl.,  Till.,  SI. 
io  M^Oer,  Mut.  Gfr.  Lit.,  p.  SS8,  aegq. 
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ing  events,  almost  to  the  time  when  they  became  one  of  the  great  na> 
tions  of  the  world,  and  waged  mighty  wars  with  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  East.  The  celebration  of  a  by-gone  age,  which  imagination  had 
decked  with  all  its  charms,  engrossed  |he  attention  of  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  prevented  them  from  dwelling  on  more  recent  events.  Besides  this, 
the  division  of  the  nation  into  umnerous  small  states,  and  the  republican 
form  of  the  governments,  prevented  a  concentration  of  interests  on  par- 
ticular events  and  persons. 

III.  No  action,  no  event,  before  the  great  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  could  be  compared  in  interest  with  those  great  exploits  of  the 
Mythical  Age,  in  which  heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece  were  supposed 
to  have  had  a  share;  certainly  none  made  so  pleasing  an  impression 
upon  all  hearers.  The  Greeks  required  that  a  work  read  in  public,  and 
designed  for  general  instruction  and  entertainment,  should  impart  un- 
mixed pleasure  to  the  mind ;  but,  owing  to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Greek  republics,  their  historical  traditions  could  not  but  offend  some,  if 
they  flattered  others.  In  short,  it  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  outgrew  their  poetical  mythology,  and  considered  contemporary 
events  as  worthy  of  being  thought  of  and  written  about. 

rV.  From  this  cause,  the  history  of  many  transactions  prior  to  the 
Persian  war  has  perished ;  but  then,  without  its  influence,  Greek  litera- 
ture could  never  have  become  what  it  was.  Greek  poetry,  by  its  pure- 
ly fictitious  character,  and  its  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  partictdar 
truths,  acquired  that  general  probability,  on  account  of  which  Aristotle 
considers  poetry  as  more  philosophical  than  history.  Greek  art,  like- 
wise, from  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  descended  from  the  ideal 
representation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  the  portraits  of  real  men,  acquired 
a  nobleness  and  beauty  of  form  which  it  could  never  have  otherwise  at- 
tained. And,  in  fine,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
would  not  have  taken  its  liberal  and  elevated  turn,  if  it  had  not  rested  on 
a  poetical  basis. 

V.  Writing  was  probably  known  in  Greece  some  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  the  earliest  Greek  historian  ;i  but  it  had  not 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  any  detailed  historical  rec- 
ord. The  lists  of  the  Olympic  victors,  and  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  and  the 
prjrtanes  of  Corinth,  which  the  Alexandrean  critics  considered  suflScient- 
ly  authenticated  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  early  Greek  chronology; 
ancient  treaties  and  other  contracts,  which  it  was  important  to  perpetu- 
ate in  precise  terms ;  determinations  of  boundaries,  and  other  records  of 
a  like  description,  formed  the  first  rudiments  of  a  documentary  history. 
Yet  this  was  still  very  remote  from  a  detailed  chronicle  of  contemporary 
events.  And  even  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
some  writers  of  historical  narratives  in  prose  began  to  appear  among  the 
lonians  and  the  other  Greeks,  they  did  not  select  domestic  and  recent 
events.  Instead  of  this,  they  began  with  accounts  of  distant  times  and 
countries,  and  gradually  narrowed  their  view  to  a  history  of  the  Greeks 

I  Compare  the  opinions  of  Wolf  and  Nitzsch  on  this  sabject,  in  relation  to  the  Horoer- 
ie  controrerey,  as  already  given  by  us,  p.  32,  34,  of  the  present  work. 
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of  recent  times.  So  entirely  did  the  ancient  Greeks  believe  that  the  daily 
discassion  of  common  life  and  oral  tradition  were  sufficient  records  of 
tbe  events  of  their  own  time  and  country. 

VI.  The  lonians,  who  throughout  this  period  were  the  daring  innova- 
tors and  indefatigable  discoverers  in  the  field  of  intellect,  took  the  lead  in 
history.  They  were  also  the  first  who,  satiated  with  the  childish  amuse- 
ment of  mythology,  began  to  turn  their  keen  and  restless  eyes  on  all 
sides,  and  to  seek  new  matter  for  thought  and  composition.  The  Ioni> 
ans  had  a  peculiar  delight  in  varied  and  continuous  narration.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  Ionian  who  is  mentioned  as  a  historian 
was  a  Milesian.  Mdetus,  the  birth-place  of  the  earliest  philosophers ; 
flourishing  by  its  industry  and  commerce ;  the  centre  of  the  poUtical 
movements,  produced  by  the  spirit  of  Ionian  independence ;  and  the  spot 
in  which  the  native  dialect  was  first  formed  into  written  Greek  prose, 
was  evidently  fitted  to  be  the  cradle  of  historical  composition  in  Greece. 
If  the  Milesians  had  not,  together  with  their  neighbors  of  Asia  Minor,  led 
a  life  of  too  luxurious  enjoyment ;  if  they  had  known  how  to  retain  the 
severe  manners  and  manly  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  the  midst 
of  the  refinements  and  excitements  of  later  times,  it  is  probable  that  Mi- 
letus, and  not  Athens,  would  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  world. 

VII.  Cadmus  (KctSjuos),  of  Miletus,  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  historian, 
and,  together  ¥rith  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  whom  we  have  already  treated  of, 
as  the  earliest  writer  of  prose.  It  remains  an  unsettled  point  which  of  the 
two  was  the  earliest  prose  writer,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  Cadmus  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian.  There  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  he  lived  about  B.C.  540.^  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Miletus,  embracing  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  four  books 
{Kriffis  MiKfrrov  ical  rrjs  Bkris  'Iwlas).  The  subject  of  this  history  lay  in 
the  dim  period,  from  which  only  a  few  oral  traditions  of  an  historical 
kind,  but  intimately  connected  with  m3rthical  notions,  had  been  preserved. 
The  genuine  work  of  Cadmus  seems  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very  early 
period,  for  the  book  that  bore  his  name  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (that  is,  in  the  Augustan  Age)  was  considered  a  forgery.^  When 
Suidas  and  others'  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet, 
this  statement  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between  the 
mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  and  the 
writer  under  consideration. 

VIII.  AcusiLAUs  {*AKov<ri\aos)j*  of  Argos,  is  the  next  historian  in  order 
of  time.  Although  by  descent  a  Dorian,  he  wrote  his  history  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  because  the  lonians  were  the  founders  of  tlie  historical  style.  He 
probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Acusilaus  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  mythical  period.  His  object  was  to  collect  into 
a  short  and  connected  narrative  all  the  events  from  the  period  of  chdos 
to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  translated 
Hesiod  into  prose,  an  expression  which  serves  to  characterize  his  work. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  related  many  legends  diflferently  from 

'  Sina'4,  Vict.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Dion.  Hal.,  Jvd.  de  Tkucyd.,^. 

'  ^iftfcfer,  ^jreaf.,  p.  761.  4  J|fii/ier.  p.  %l. 
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Hesiod,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  Orphic  theologers  of  his  own  time.  The 
fragments  of  Acusilaus  have  been  published  by  Starz,  Gerse,  1787,  2d 
ed.,  Lips.,  1824 ;  and  also  in  the  Museum  Criticumj  vol.  i.,  p.  316,  8egq.y 
Camb.,  1826  ;  and  in  Didot*s  Fragmenta  Histor.  Grac,  by  C.  and  T.  Mid- 
ler, vol.  i.,  p.  100,  seqq.j  Paris,  1841. 

IX.  Hbcatjbus  {*EK€treuosy  of  Miletus,  the  Ionian,  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character  of  mind  from  the  preceding.  He  belonged  to  a  very 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  We  have  only  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 
In  B.C.  500  he  endeavored  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  revolting 
from  the  Persians ;  and  when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  Hecatseus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many 
other  countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  s^pears  to  have 
died  about  B.C.  476.'  Hecatseus  wrote  two  works :  1.  Tieplo^s  7^**  or 
n(pi4iyri<riSi  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  contained  a  description 
of'  Europe,  and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  Both  parts  were 
subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their 
respective  names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  &c.  2.  TtyeaXryieUf  or  'laropUu, 
in  four  books,  containing  an  account  of  the  poetical  fables  and  traditions 
of  the  Greeks.  His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important,  as  it 
embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels.  Herodotus  knew  the  works 
of  Hecatsus,  and  frequently  controverts  his  opinions.  Hecatacns  wrote 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  a  pure  and  simple  style,  which  sometimes  became 
animated  through  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions.  The  fragments  of 
his  works  have  been  collected  by  Clausen,  Hecatcei  Milesii  Fragmenta^  Ber- 
lin, 1831,  and  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Fragmenta  Histor.  Gt<bc.,  by  0.  and 
T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

X.  Pherecydes  (^6f>cK^8775)  of  Lcros,  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  also 
wrote  on  genealogies  and  mythical  history,  but  did  not  extend  his  labors 
to  geography  and  ethnography.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Athenian, 
from  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.'  He  flourished 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  His  writings  comprehended  a  great 
portion  of  the  mythical  traditions  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  gave  a  copious 
account,  in  a  separate  work,  of  the  ancient  times  of  Athens.  He  was 
much  consulted  by  the  later  mythographers,  and  his  numerous  fragments 
must  still  serve  as  the  basis  of  many  mythological  inquiries.  By  follow- 
ing a  genealogical  line,  he  was  led  from  Philaeus,  the  son  of  Ajax,  down 
to  Miltiades,  the  founder  of  the  sovereignty  in  the  Chersonesus.  He  thus 
found  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  campaign  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians,  concerning  which  we  have  a  valuable  fragment  of  his  history.* 
The  fragments  of  Pherecydes  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Pherecydis 
FragmerUa,  Lips.,  1824,  2d  ed. ;  and  they  are  also  given  in  Didot's  Frag- 
menta Histor.  Grac,  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  70,  seqq.^  Paris,  1841. 

XI.  Charon  {Xip<ov\^  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a  Milesian  colony,  also 
belongs  to  this  generation,  although  he  mentioned  some  events  which  fell 

-'  MuUer,  p.  261.  *  Smitk,  Diet.  Biocr.^ «.  v. 

'  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Gratcis^  p.  24,  ed.  Westermann. 
<  Sutd.,  8.  V. ;  Muller,  p.  263.  *  M«aUT,^.'Ma. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  465.^  Charon  continued 
the  researches  of  Hecataeus  into  Eastern  ethnography.  He  wrote  (as  was 
the  custom  of  these  early  historians)  separate  works  upon  Persia,  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  &c.  He  also  subjoined  the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  he  pre- 
ceded Herodotus  in  narrating  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  although 
Herodotus  nowhere  mentions  him.  From  the  fragments  of  his  writings 
which  remiain,  it  is  manifest  that  his  relation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of 
a  day  chronicler  to  a  historian,  under  whose  hands  every  thing  acquires 
life  and  character.  Charon  wrote,  besides,  a  chronicle  of  his  own  coun- 
try, as  several  of  the  early  historians  did,  who  were  thence  called  Horog- 
raphers  ( ^dporypixpoi).  The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecatseus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by  Creuzer,  Hist.  Grac.  An- 
hquiss.  Fragmentay  Heidelb.,  1806,  8vo,  and  also  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Histor, 
GrtEc.y  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  32,  seqq.,  Paris,  1841. 

XII.  Hellanicus  {*'EJOjLviK05y  of  M3rtilene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was 
almost  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  since  we  know  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  was  sixty-five  years  old,'  and  still  continued 
to  write.  The  character  of  Hellanicus  as  a  m3rthographer  and  historian 
is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Acu- 
silaus  and  Pherecydes.  He  has  far  more  the  character  of  a  learned  com- 
piler, whose  object  is  not  merely  to  note  down  events,  but  to  arrange  his 
materials,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  others.  Besides  a  number  of 
writings  upon  particular  legends  and  local  fables,  he  composed  a  work  en- 
titled "  the  Priestesses  of  Juno  of  Argos,"  in  which  the  women  who  had 
filled  this  priesthood  were  enumerated  up  to  a  very  remote  period  (on  no 
better  authority  than  of  certain  obscure  traditions),  and  various  striking 
events  of  the  heroic  times  were  arranged  in  chronological  order,  accord- 
ing to  this  series.  Another  work,  the  Cameomca  (Kapyfovuccu)^  contained 
a  list  of  the  victors  in  the  musical  and  poetical  contests  of  the  Cornea  at 
Sparta.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  literary  history. 
Hellanicus  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and,  if  we  were  to  look  upon  all  the 
titles  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  titles  of  genuine  productions  and  dis- 
tinct works,  their  number  would  amount  to  nearly  thirty.  But  the  recent 
investigations  of  Preller*  have  shown  that  several  works  bearing  his  name 
are  spurious  and  of  later  date,  and  that  many  others,  which  are  referred 
to  as  separate  works,  are  only  chapters  or  sections  of  other  productions. 
Among  the  works  deemed  spurious,  we  may  mention  the  accounts  of 
Phcenicia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  also  a  description  of  a  journey  to  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Thucydides'  charges  Hellanicus  with  want 
of  accuracy  in  chronology.  In  his  geographical  view,  also,  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  dependent  upon  his  predecessors,  and  gave,  for  the 
most  part,  what  he  found  in  them.  But  the  censure  for  falsehood,  and 
the  like,  bestowed  on  him  by  such  writers  as  Ctesias,*  Theopompus,^ 
Ephorus,*  and  Strabo,*  is  evidently  one-sided,  and  should  not  bias  us  in 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  ;  PhU.,  Themist.,  2».  «  M^Uer,  p.  264. 

3  PampMa  ap.  GelL,  xv.,  23.  ♦  De  Hell/mico  Lesbio  Hiatorico^  Dorpat,  1840,  4to. 

*  Tkucyd.f  i.,  97.       *  Ctes.  ap.  Phot.,Bibl.  Cod.,  72.       ^  ThtopQfmp.  ap.  Strdb.^^.A^. 
1  ^Afr.  i^.  Joseph,  c.  Apum.,  i.,  3.         9  strab.j  x.,  p.  541 ;  xi.,  p.  508  \  15\\\.,^.  Wft. 
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fonning  our  judgment  of  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  writer ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  learned  and  diligent  compiler,  and  that,  so  £p 
as  his  sources  went,  he  was  a  trustworthy  one.  The  fragments  of  Hellani- 
cus  have  been  collected  by  Sturz,  Hellamci  Leshii  Fragmenta^  Lip&»  1836, 
and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Fragm.  Hist,  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  46,  seqq.^ 
Paris,  1841. 

XIII.  Among  the  historical  writers  that  remain,  the  most  celebrated, 
and  the  only  one  deserving  of  mention,  is  Xanthus^  (Bdvdoi),  the  Lydian. 
Suidas  makes  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sardis,  but  this  point  is  a 
doubtful  one,  as  is  also  the  period  when  he  flourished.  His  date,  how- 
ever, is  commonly  fixed  by  modern  scholars  at  B.C.  499.  Xanthus, 
though  a  Lydian  by  birth,  received  a  Greek  education,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Lydia  in  that  language,  of  which  some  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  genuineness  of  the  work,  however,  which 
went  under  his  name,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians themselves,  and  at  the  present  day,  also,  opinions  are  divided. 
Among  modem  scholars,  Creuzer,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Xan- 
thus, has  maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  while  Welcker  has 
constructed  an  elaborate  argument  against  it.'  C.  Miiller  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Welcker.  It  is  certain  that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant 
fragments  is  spurious ;  and  the  probabiUty  appears  to  be  that  the  work 
from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  production  of  an  Aiexandrean  gramma- 
rian, foimded  upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus.  C.  Miiller  has  pointed 
out  those  passages  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  most  probably  portions  of 
the  original  work.  They  are  of  great  value.  A  work  on  the  Magian  re- 
ligion {MaryiKd)  was  also  ascribed  to  Xanthus,  but  was  indubitably  spuri- 
ous. The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's  Histor.  Gnu. 
Antiquiss.  Fragmentay  Heidelb.,  1806,  and  by  C.  and  T.  Miiller,  in  Didot's 
Fragm.  Hist.  Grac.t  vol.  i.,  p.  xx.,  seqq. ;  p.  36,  seqq.^  Paris,  1841. 

XrV.  To  the  Greek  historical  writers  before  Herodotus  modem  schol- 
ars have  given  the  common  name  of  logographers  {Xoyoypd^i)j  which  is 
applied  by  Thucydides*  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself,  including 
thus  even  Herodotus  in  the  number.  The  appellation  is  a  convenient 
one,  though  perhaps  not  very  correct ;  for  the  term  had  not  so  limited  a 
meaning  as  this  among  the  ancients,  since  Xj&yos  signifies  any  discourse 
in  prose,  and  accordingly  the  Athenians  gave  the  name  to  persons  who 
wrote  judicial  speeches  or  pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were 
in  want  of  them.  These  persons  were  also  called  Xoyoroioi.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  term  logographer,  as  applied  to  the  historical 
writers  previous  to  Herodotus,  is  meant  to  indicate  a  class  of  persons 
who  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  readers  than 
at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets.  The  omissions  in  the 
narratives  of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  de- 
rived from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  con- 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr., ».  v.  *  SeeT>ode,  ATeittro.,\%a^,\».l<^,««l\. 
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aected  history.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  were 
mere  odlections  of  local  and  genealogical  traditions.^  The  first  Greek 
to  whom  the  title  of  historian  properly  and  truly  belonged  was  Herodohu, 
the  Homer  of  history. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
THIRD  OR  EARLY  PROSAIC  PERIOD->eofU«R«ML 

HERODOTUS.3 

Hkrodotus  {*llp6BoTos),  the  earliest  Greek  historian  (in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term),  was,  according  to  his  own  statement  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work,  a  native  of  Halicamassus,  a  Doric  city  in  Caria,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  was  governed  by  Artemisia,  a  vassal-queen  of  the  great 
king  of  Persia.  Our  information  respecting  the  life  of  Herodotus  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  since,  besides  the  meagre  and  confused  article  of  Sui- 
das,  there  are  only  one  or  two  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  contain 
any  direct  notice  of  the  life  and  age  of  the  historian,  and  the  rest  must 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  work.  He  was  bom  about  B.C.  484.  His  fami- 
ly was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Halicamassiis,  and  thus  became 
involved  in  the  civil  conmiotions  of  the  city.  Artemisia  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindelis,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  by  his  son  Lygdamis. 
This  last-mentioned  ruler  was  hostile  to  the  family  of  Herodotus.  He 
put  to  death  Panyasis,'  who  was  probably  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  his- 
torian, and  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafler  as  one  of  the  restorers  of 
epic  poetry ;  and  he  obliged  Herodotus  himself  to  take  refuge  abroad. 
His  flight  must  have  taken  place  at  an  early  age.  Muller  places  it  about 
B.C.  452,  but  this  is  too  late  a  period.  Herodotus  repaired  to  Samos,  the 
Ionic  island,  where  probably  some  of  his  kinsmen  resided,  since  Panya- 
sis,  too,  is  called  a  Samian.  In  Samos,  he  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  here  too  he  imbibed  the  Ionic  spirit  which  pervades  his  history.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  joined  in  an  attempt  made  from  Samos 
to  efl^t  the  liberation  of  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  Lygdamis.  The 
attempt  proved  successful ;  but  the  banishment  of  the  tyrant  did  not  give 
tranquillity  to  Halicamassus,  and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
an  object  of  didike,  again  left  his  native  country,  and  settled  at  Thurii, 
in  Magna  Graecia,  where,  excepting  the  intervals  of  his  travels,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  wiiether  he  went  to  'Riurii  with  the  first 
Athenian  colonists,  in  B.C.  445,  or  whether  he  followed  afterward,  is  a 
disputed  point.  The  better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  he  did  not  go  with 
the  first  settlers  to  Thurii,  but  followed  them  many  years  after,  perhaps 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion 
are  a  passage  in  his  own  work  (v.,  77),  from  which  we  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, infer  that  in  B.C.  431,  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  he  was  at  Athens,  for  it  appears  from  that  passage  that  he  saw 

'  T^iriwall,  Ifist.  Or.,  ii.,  p,  126,  seqq. ;  MtkUeVy  Hist.  Gr.  LU.y  p.  2IM,  seqq. 
*  SimU,  JXa.  Biogr., s.  p. ;  MiUUry  Hist.  Gr.  IM.y  p.  266,  »eqq.      ^  Suid., ».  v.^av4««vi* 
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the  Propylsea,  which  were  not  completed  till  the  year  in  which  that  war 
began  ;  and  also  the  circumstance  of  his  being  well  acquainted  with  and 
adopting  the  principles  of  poUcy  followed  by  Pericles  and  his  party,  which 
leads  us  to  the  beUef  that  he  witnessed  the  disputes  at  Athens  between 
Pericles  and  his  opponents.* 

The  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  his  history  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable discussion;  the  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fairest  view  of  the  case.  The  narrative  of  the  Persian  war,  which  forms 
the  main  substance  of  the  whole  work,  breaks  off  with  the  victorious  re- 
turn of  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  taking  of  Sestos 
by  the  Athenians,  in  B.C.  479.  But  numerous  events,  which  belong  to 
a  much  later  period,  are  alluded  to  or  mentioned  incidentally,  and  the 
latest  of  them  refers  to  the  year  B.C.  408,  when  Herodotus  was  at  least 
77  years  old.  Hence  it  follows  that,  with  Pliny,  we  must  believe  that 
Herodotus  wrote  his  work  in  his  old  age,  during  his  stay  at  Thurii,  where, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  also  died  and  was  buried,  for  no  one  mentions 
that  he  ever  returned  to  Greece,  or  that  he  made  two  editions  of  his 
work,  as  some  modem  critics  assume,  who  suppose  that  at  Thurii  he  re- 
vised his  work,  and  among  other  things  introduced  those  parts  which  re- 
fer to  later  events.  The  whole  work  makes  the  impression  of  a  fresh 
composition ;  there  is  no  trace  of  labor  or  revision ;  it  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  by  a  man  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life. 
Its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  tell  us  what 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  work  he  distinctly  promises  (e.  g.,  vii.,  213),  prove 
almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  work  was  the  production  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  that  death  prevented  his  completing  it.  Had  he  not  writ- 
ten it  at  Thurii,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  called  a  Thurian,  or  the 
Thurian  historian,  a  name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
ancients.'  There  are,  lastly,  some  passages  in  the  work  itself,  which 
must  suggest  to  every  unbiased  reader  the  idea  that  the  author  vjnrote 
somewhere  in  the  south  of  Italy.' 

Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  consideration  in  two  points  of  view ; 
as  a  traveller  and  observer,  and  as  an  historian.  The  extent  of  his  trav- 
els may  be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History,  but  the  order  in 
which  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of  visiting,  can  not  be  determ- 
ined. His  travels,  however,  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  period 
of  his  life,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  first  entered  upon  them  in  the  full 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  after  having  been  completely  educated. 
The  story  of  his  reading  his  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  most  modem  narratives,  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Dahl- 
mann,^  and  we  may  say  disproved.  This  story  is  founded  on  a  small 
piece  by  Lucian,  entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Aetion,"  which  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical  truth ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  Herodotus  was  only  about  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  is  said 
to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the 
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Tpsnlt  of  most  extensive  traTelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in  eyeiy 
part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  mature  age.  Some  crit- 
ics have  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  what  he  recited  at  Olympia  was 
only  a  sketch  or  a  portion  of  his  work ;  but  this  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  statement  of  Lucian,  who  asserts  that  he  read  the  whole  of  the 
nine  books,  which,  on  that  occasion,  received  the  names  of  the  Musosa 
If  the  story  in  question  had  been  known  at  all  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
this  vmter  surely  would  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  when  he  tells 
of  Herodotus  having  calumniated  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  Athenians, 
who  had  bribed  him.  There  is  one  tradition,  indeed,  which  mentions  that 
Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athens,  in  B.C. 
445  or  446,  and  that  there  existed  at  Athens  a  psephisma,  granting  to  the 
historian  a  reward  of  ten  talents  from  the  public  treasury.*  This  tradi- 
tion, however,  is  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the  time  when  he  must 
have  written  his  work,  but  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  part  and  parcel 
of  the  charge,  which  the  author  of  that  contemptible  treatise  on  the  Ma- 
lignity of  Herodotus  makes  against  the  historian,  namely,  that  he  was 
bribed  by  the  Athenians.  The  source  of  all  this  calumnious  scandal  is 
nothing  but  the  petty  vanity  of  the  Thebans,  which  was  hurt  by  the  truth- 
ful description  of  their  conduct  during  the  war  against  Persia.* 

With  a  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  whole  work,  Herodotus  makes 
no  display  of  the  great  extent  of  his  travels ;  and  he  is  so  free  from  the 
ordinary  vanity  of  travellers,  that,  instead  of  acting  a  prominent  part  in 
his  narrative,  he  very  seldom  appears  at  all  in  it.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  give  any  thing  like  an  accurate  chronological  succession  of  his 
travels.  In  Greece  Proper,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is 
scarcely  any  place  of  importance  with  which  he  is  not  perfectly  familiar 
from  his  own  observation,  and  where  he  did  not  make  inquiries  respecting 
this  or  that  particular  point ;  we  may  mention  more  especially  the  orac- 
ular places,  such  as  Dodona  and  Delphi.  In  many  quarters  of  Greece, 
such  as  Samos,  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth,  he  seems  to  have  made  a 
rather  long  stay.  The  spots  where  the  great  battles  had  been  fought 
between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis, 
and  Platsae,  were  well  known  to  him,  and  on  the  whole  route  which 
Xerxes  and  his  army  took,  on  their  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens, 
there  was  probably  not  a  place  which  he  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  visited  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  JEge&n,  but 
even  those  in  the  western  waters  of  Greece,  such  as  Zac3rnthus.  As  for 
his  travels  in  foreign,  countries,  we  know  that  he  sailed  through  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Propontis,  and  crossed  the  Euxine  in  both  directions ;  with 
the  Pains  Maeotis  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  further  visited 
Thrace*  and  Scythia.*  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Lydia,  waa 
well  knovni  to  him,  and  so  was  also  Phoenicia.  He  visited  Tyre  for  the 
special  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules. Previous  to  this  he  had  been  in  Egypt,  for  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
his  curiosity  respecting  Hercules  had  been  excited.* 

/  ^A/.,  DeMaUgn,  Herod.,  96.  »  Brndk^  I.  c.  *  \\.,\^ 
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What  Herodotus  has  done  for  the  history  of  Egypt  surpasses  in  import- 
ance every  thing  that  ^as  written  in  ancient  times  upon  that  country,  al- 
though his  account  of  it  forms  only  an  episode  in  his  work.  There  is  no 
reason  for  suiqK>sing  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian 
language,  which  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  necessary  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous Greek  settlers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  on  account  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  made  it  their  business  to  act  as  inteipreters  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks ;  and  it  appears  that  Herodotus  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  these  interpreters.  He  travelled  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  as  far 
as  Elephantine,  every  where  forming  connections  with  the  priests,  and 
gathering  information  upon  the  early  history  of  the  country  and  its  rela- 
tions to  Greece.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  as- 
tonishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  The  time  at  which  he  visited 
Egypt  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  He  was  there  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  Inarus  by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus,  which  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  456 ;  for  he  saw  the  battle-field  still  covered  with  the  boUes 
and  skulls  of  the  slain,^  so  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  may  be  assigned  to  about 
B.C.  450.  From  Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the  east 
into  Arabia,  and  to  the  west  into  Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Gyrene,  which 
was  well  known  to  him.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  even  visit- 
ed Carthage.  From  Egypt  he  crossed  over  by  sea  to  Tyre,  and  visited 
Palestine  ;  that  he  saw  the  Rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  city  of 
Babylon,  is  quite  certain.'  From  thence  he  seems  to  have  travelled  north- 
ward, for  he  saw  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which  reminded  him  of  Athens. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  visited  Susa  also,  but  we  can  not  trace 
him  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  His  desire  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge by  travelling  does  not  appear  to  have  subsided  even  in  his  old  age, 
for  it  would  seem  that  during  his  residence  at  Thurii  he  visited  several 
of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  though  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  west  of  Europe  was  very  limited,  for  he  strangely  calls  Sar- 
dinia the  greatest  of  all  islands.' 

A  second  source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  information  was  the 
literature  of  his  country,  especially  the  poetical  portion,  for  prose  had  not 
yet  been  cultivated  very  extensively,  as  we  have  just  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. With  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  he  was  perfectly  familiar, 
though  he  attributed  less  historical  importance  to  them  than  might  have 
been  expected.  He  placed  them  about  400  years  before  his  own  time, 
with  the  paradoxical  assertion  that  they  had  made,  the  theogony  of  the 
Greeks,  a  subject  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previous  part,  of  the 
present  work.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Alceeus,  Sap- 
pho, Simonides,  .^schylus,  and  Pindar.  He  farther  derived  assistance 
from  the  Arimaspea,  the  epic  poem  of  Aristeas,  and  from  the  works  of  the 

I  historical  writers  or  logographers  who  had  preceded  him,  such  as  Heca- 
tiEus,  though  he  worked  with  perfect  independence  of  them,  and  occasion- 
ally corrected  mistakes  which  they  had  committed ;  but  his  main  sources, 

a/ter  all,  were  his  own  investigations  and  o\^serJ^.X.\oi>ft> 
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The  object  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  stmg- 
^es  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  from  which  the  former,  with  the 
a|d  of  the  gods,  came  off  victorious.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  a  truly 
national  one,  but  the  discussion  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part,  led  the 
author  into  various  digressions  and  episodes,  as  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  trace  to  distant  times  the  causes  of  the  events  he  had  to  relate,  or  to 
give  a  history  or  description  of  a  nation  or  country,  with  which,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reader  ought  to  be  made  familiar ;  and  having  once 
launched  out  into  such  a  digression,  he  usually  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  the  whole  tale,  so  that  most  of  his  episodes  form  each  an 
interesting  and  complete  whole  by  itself.  He  traces  the  enmity  between 
Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  But  he  rapidly  passes  over  the 
mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have 
committed  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  Ttiis  induces  him  to  give 
a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  the  kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of 
Lydia  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are  again  dis- 
cussed more  or  less  minutely.  The  history  of  Cambyses  and  his  expedi- 
tion into  Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  causes  him  to  speak  of 
Scythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  now  extended 
fircma  Scythia  to  Cyrene,  and  an  army  being  called  in  by  the  Cyreneans 
against  the  Persians,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Cyrene 
and  Libya.  In  the  mean  time,  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  breaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An 
account  of  this  insurrection,  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pisistratidae,  is  followed  by  what  properly  constitutes  the  principal 
pMt  of  the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  on  m  a 
regular  diannel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos.^ 

In  this  manner  alone  was  it  possible  for  Herodotus  to  give  a  record  of 
the  vast  treasures  of  information  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course 
of  many  years.  But  these  digressions  and  episodes  do  not  impair  the 
plan  and  unity  of  the  work,  for  one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the 
whole,  and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  that  issue  from  one  and 
the  same  tree :  each  has  its  peculiar  charms  and  beauties,  and  yet  is 
manifestly  no  more  than  a  part  of  one  great  whole.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  history  thus  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  grand  epic  poem. 
The  work,  however,  has  an  abrupt  termination,  and  is  probably  incomplete 
This  opinion  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
place  the  author  promises  to  give  the  particulars  of  an  occurrence  in  an- 
other part  of  "his  work,  though  the  promise  is  nowhere  fulfilled  (vii.,  213) ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  story  that  a  favorite  of  the  historian,  of 
the  name  of  Plesirrhous,  who  inherited  all  his  property,  also  edited  the 
work  after  the  author's  death.'  The  division  of  the  history  into  nine 
books,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  was  probably  made  by  some 
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grammarian,  for  there  is  no  indication  in  the  whole  work  o£  the  dirision 
having  been  made  by  the  author  himself.^ 

There  are  two  passages'  in  which  Herodotus  promises  to  write  a  his- 
toiy  of  Assyria,  which  was  either  to  form  a  part  of  his  great  work,  or  to 
be  an  independent  treatise  by  itself  Whether  he  ever  carried  his  plan 
into  effect  is  a  question  of  considerable  doubt ;  the  probability  is  that  he 
never  did.  Layard  is  wrong  when  he  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work  on  Nineveh,  that  Aristotle'  had  seen  this  history  of  Assyria.  Aris- 
totle merely  mentions  a  fact  in  natural  history  of  which  a  certain  author 
was  ignorant,  for  that  author,  in  his  account  of  the  taking  of  Nineveh, 
describes  an  eagle  drinking.  But  the  name  of  that  author,  in  the  best 
MSS.,  is  'H(r(oSo5,  which  reading  is  ret£iined  by  Bekker ;  and  however  it 
may  seem  more  probable  that  Herodotus  should  have  described  the  tak- 
ing of  Nineveh  than  Hesiod,  yet,  even  if  so,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Aristotle  did  not  cite  from  memory,  or  copy  from  some  other  less  accu- 
rate writer.* 

The  life  of  Homer  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  was  formerly  attributed 
to  Herodotus,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  several  editions  of  his  work,  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  production  of  a  later  date,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  written  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  contains 
some  valuable  information. 

It  now  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks*  on  the  character  of  the  work 
of  Herodotus,  its  importance  as  an  historical  authority,  and  its  style  and 
language.  The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a  profoundly  religious  idea, 
which  distinguishes  Herodotus  from  all  other  Greek  historians.  TTiis 
idea  is  the  strong  belief  in  a  divine  power  existing  apart  and  independent 
of  man  and  nature,  which  assigns  to  every  being  its  sphere.  This  sphere 
no  one  is  allowed  to  transgress  without  disturbing  the  order  which  has 
existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  moral  world,  no  less  than  in  the  phys- 
ical ;  and  by  disturbing  this  order,man  brings  about  his  own  destruction. 
This  divine  power  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  the  cause  of  all  ex- 
ternal events,  although  he  does  not  deny  the  free  activity  of  man,  or  es- 
tablish a  blind  law  of  fate  or  necessity.  The  divine  power  with  him  is 
rather  the  manifestation  of  eternal  justice,  which  keeps  all  things  in  a 
proper  equilibrium,  assigns  to  each  being  its  path,  and  keeps  it  within  its 
bounds.  Where  it  punishes  overweening  haughtiness  and  insolence,  it 
assumes  the  character  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  and  nowhere  in  history  had 
Nemesis  overtaken  and  chastised  the  offender  more  obviously  than  in  the 
contest  between  Greece  and  Asia.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  envy 
of  the  gods  {<f>$6yos  r&y  3^€wy),  as  he  often  does,  we  must  understand  this 
divine  Nemesis,  who  appears  sooner  or  later  to  pursue  or  destroy  him 
who,  in  frivolous  insolence  and  conceit,  raises  himself  above  his  proper 
sphere.  Herodotus  every  where  shows  the  most  profound  reverence  for 
every  thing  which  he  conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express 
an  opinion  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred  or  religious  mystery,  though 
now  and  then  he  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 

'  Smithy  I.  c.  a  j.^  106, 184.  ^  ArUtot.,  Tie  An.,^\\\.^\^. 

*  London  Quarierly  Review,  vol.  Ixxxiv.,  p.  U8,  noie.        *  StnitH,!.  c. 
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correctness  of  the  popular  belief  of  his  countrymen,  commoiriy  owing  to 
the  influence  which  the  Egyptism  priests  exercised  on  his  mind,  but  in 
general  his  good  sense  and  sagacity  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  be 
misled  by  vulgar  notions  and  errors.^ 

It  would  be  Tain  to  deny  that  Herodotus  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  credu- 
lous, and  related  things  without  putting  to  himself  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  were  possible  at  all  or  not ;  his  political  knowledge,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  were  equally  deficient ;  and,  owing 
to  these  deficiencies,  he  frequently  does  not  rise  above  the  rank  of  a  mere 
story-teller,  a  title  which  Aristotle  bestows  upon  him.'  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  formed  a  high  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  history ;  and,  in  order  to  realize  his  idea,  he  exerted  all  his 
powers,  and  cheerfully  went  through  more  difficult  and  laborious  prepara- 
tions than  any  other  historian  either  before  or  after  him.  In  order  to 
form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we 
must  distinguish  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, or  gives  the  results  of  his  own  investigations,  from  those  in  which 
he  merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests,  interpreters,  guides,  and 
the  like.  In  the  latter  case  he  undoubtedly  was  often  deceived ;  but  he 
never  intrudes  such  reports  as  any  thing  more  than  they  really  are ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  his  natural  good  sense,  he  very  frequently  cautions 
his  reader  by  some  such  remark  as  "  I  know  this  only  from  hearsay,"  or 
"  I  have  been  told  so,  but  do  not  believe  it."  The  same  caution  should 
guide  us  in  his  account  of  the  early  history  of  the  Greeks,  on  which  he 
touches  only  in  episodes,  for  he  is  generally  satisfied  with  some  one  tra- 
dition, without  entering  into  any  critical  examination  or  comparison  with 
other  traditions,  which  he  silently  rejects.  But,  wherever  he  speaks  from 
his  own  observation,  Herodotus  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness  and  accu- 
racy ;  and  the  more  those  countries  of  which  he  treats  have  been  ex- 
plored by  modem  travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been  estab- 
lished.* 

The  dialect  in  which  Herodotus  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with 
epic  or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric 
forms.  This  peculiarity  of  his  language  called  forth  a  nmnber  of  lexi- 
cographical works  of  learned  grammarians,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  remnants  in  the  Homeric  glosses  (A.€|6tj).  The  excel- 
lencies of  his  style  do  not  consist  in  any  artistic  or  melodious  structure 
of  his  sentences,  but  in  the  antique  and  epic  coloring,  the  transparent 
clearness,  the  lively  flow  of  his  narrative,  the  natural  and  unaffected 
gracefulness,  and  the  occasional  signs  of  carelessness.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  which  so  closely  resem- 
bles a  familiar  and  homely  oral  narration  as  that  of  Herodotus.  Its 
reader  can  not  help  feeUng  as  though  he  was  listening  to  an  old  man, 
who,  from  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  experience,  tells 
his  stories  with  that  single-hearted  simplicity  and  naivete  which  are  the 
marks  and  indications  of  a  truthful  spirit.* 

^  SiftxO,  Lc.  »  AristoL,  De  Animal.  Gener.y  iii.,  5.  ^  SxratVt  c* 

*  Svnei,  I  a    Compare  Daklnumn,  Life  o/Herodohu,  p.  127 ,  «cqq .,  ^w^.  Vcmv«\. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  merits  and  excellencies  of  Herodo- 
tus, there  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  certain  writers  of  antiquity 
who  attacked  the  historian  on  very  serious  points,  both  in  regard  to  the 
form  and  the  substance  of  his  work.  Besides  Ctesias,  ^lius  Harpocra- 
tion,  Manetho,  and  one  Pollio,  are  mentioned  as  anthors  of  works  against 
Herodotus ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Plutarch,  and  entitled  IIcpl  r^f  'UpaSSrov  KoKarfitias, 
**  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  which  is  Aill  of  the  most  futile  accusa- 
tions of  every  kind.  It  is  written  in  a  mean  and  malignant  siHrit,  and  is 
probably  the  work  of  some  young  rhetorician  or  sophist,  who  composed  it 
as  an  exercise  in  polemics  or  controversy.* 

BDITIONS    OF    HSBODOTUS. 

Berodoto*  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Laarentina  VaUa,  Veaioe, 
1474 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  is  that  ofAldos  Manutius,  Venice,  1908, 
fbl.,  which  was  fidlowed  by  two  Basle  editions,  in  1541  and  1557,  fol.  The  text  is  great- 
ty  eorrected  in  the  edition  of  H.  St^hens,  Paris,  1570  and  1593,  fi>I.,  which  was  IhUowed 
by  that  of  Jnnfermann,  Frankfort,  1608, 161.,  reprinted  at  Genera  in  1618,  and  at  London 
to  1679,  ftiL  The  edition  of  James  Gronovins,  Leyden,  1715,  M.,  has  a  peculiar  value, 
from  his  hsTinc  made  use  of  the  excellent  Medicean  MS. ;  but  it  was  greatly  surpassed 
by  the  edition  of  P.  Wesseling  and  L.  C.  Valckenaer,  Amsterdam,  1763,  f<^  Both  the 
teoguage  and  the  matter  are  there  treated  with  great  care ;  and  the  learned  apparatus 
of  this  edition,  with  the  exception  of  the  notes  of  Gronorius,  was  afterward  incorporated 
in  the  edition  of  Schweighaenser,  Strasburg  and  Paris,  1806, 6  toIs.  in  13  parts  (rq[irinted 
In  London,  1824,  in  6  vols.,  and  again  in  1830,  in  5  vols.  8ro),  with  a  valuable  Lexicon 
HerodoUum.  The  editor  had  compared  several  new  MSS.,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
a  text  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  best  edition  after  this  is  that 
of  Gaislbrd,  Oxford,  1894, 4  vols.  8vo,  who  incorporated  in  it  nearly  all  the  notes  of  Wes- 
seling, Valckenaer,  and  Schweighaenser,  and  also  made  a  collation  of  some  English  MSS. 
▲  reprint  of  this  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1834, 4  vols.  8vo.  The  last  great  edition, 
in  which  the  subject-matter  also  is  considered  with  reference  to  modem  discoveries,  Ls 
that  of  Bthr,  Leipxig,  1830,  &c.,  4  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  with  valuable  English  notes 
has  been  commenced  in  the  Bibtiotkeea  Classical  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Long,  London,  8vo.  A  revised  text,  with  Latin  translation,  and  a  valuable  dissertation 
on  the  Ionic  dialect  by  W.  Dindorf,  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gne- 
ca,  Paris,  1844,  royal  8vo.  Among  the  school  editions,  which  are  numerous,  we  may 
especially  mention  those  of  Matthie,  Leipzig,  1825, 2  vols.  8vo ;  Steger,  Gissc,  1887-89, 
S  T(^.  8vo ;  Long,  London,  1830, 8vo ;  Bekker,  Bertin,  1833  and  1837, 8vo ;  Stocker,  Lon- 
don, 1843,  8  vols.  13mo,  9d  ed.,  containing  merely  a  continuous  history  of  the  Persian 
wars ;  and  that  of  Lhardy,  in  the  collection  of  Haupt  and  Sanppe,  Leipzig,  1890,  dec, 
18mo. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  translation  of  Larcher's  Notes  by  Cooley,  London,  1844, 8 
vols.  8vo,  and  a  selected  commentary  on  the  whole  of  Herodotus  by  Dawson  Turner, 
Oxford,  1848,  8vo. 

^  Smith,  2.  c.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Herodotus,  oonsolt  the 
eowdlent  work  of  Dahlmann  just  cited. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS.^ 

I.  Grebk  literature,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  followed  its  progress, 
was  a  common  property  of  the  different  races  of  the  nation ;  each  race 
cultivating  that  species  of  composition  which  was  best  suited  to  its  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities,  and  impressing  on  it  a  corresponding  character. 
In  this  manner  the  city  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  the  ^Eolians  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  the  colonies  in  Magna  Grtecia  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
of  the  mother  country,  created  new  forms  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The 
varions  sorts  of  excellence  thus  produced  did  not,  after  the  age  of  the 
Homeric  poetry,  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the  race  among  which 
they  originated.  A  TuUional  literature  was  early  formed  ;  every  literary 
work  in  the  Greek  language,  in  whatever  dialect  it  might  be  composed, 
was  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Greek  nation. 

II.  But  the  literature  of  Greece  necessarily  assumed  a  different  form, 
when  Athens,  raised  as  well  by  her  political  power  and  other  external 
circumstances  as  by  the  mental  qualities  of  her  citizens,  acquired  the 
rank  of  a  Capital  of  Greece  with  respect  to  literature  and  art.  Not  only 
was  her  copious  native  literature  received  with  admiration  by  all  the 
Greeks,  but  her  judgment  and  taste  were  predominant  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  language  and  the  arts,  and  decided  what  should  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  classical  literature  of  Greece,  long  before  the  Alexandrine 
critics  had  prepared  their  canons.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  intellect  than  the  time  when  Athens 
obtained  this  pre-eminence  over  her  sister  states. 

in.  The  character  of  the  Athenians  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  take  this 
lead.  Energy  in  action  and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  language  were  the 
qualities  which  most  distinguished  the  Athenians  in  comparison  with  the 
other  Greeks,  and  which  are  most  clearly  seen  in  their  political  conduct 
and  their  literature.  The  consciousness  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  words, 
which  the  Athenians  cultivated  more  than  the  other  Greeks,  induced  them 
to  subject  every  thing  to  discussion.  Hence,  too,  arose  a  copiousness  of 
speech,  very  striking  as  compared  with  the  brevity  of  the  early  Greeks ; 
a  copiousness  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  so  marked  a  degree 
both  in  the  field  of  literature  and  the  arena  of  eloquence,  though  chas- 
tened at  the  same  time,  and  stripped  of  all  false  and  meretricious  omsp 
ment  by  the  severity  of  Attic  taste. 

rv.  Before  the  Persian  war,  however,'  Athens  had  contributed  less 
than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  magnitude  and  in  political  import- 
ance, to  the  intellectual  progress  of  Greece.    She  had  produced  no  artists 

'  MBOgr,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.j  p.  875,  9eqiq. 
'  T^friwaii,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol  Hi.,  p.  «S,  %A.  IM5,  %to. 
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to  be  compared  with  those  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  ^gina,  Laconia, 
and  of  many  cities  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  colonies.  She  could 
boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated  as  those  of  the  Ionian  and  JEk>lian  schools. 
But  her  peaceful  glories  quickly  followed,  and  outshone  her  victories, 
conquests,  and  political  ascendency.  In  the  period  between  the  Persian 
and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  both  Uterature  and  the  fine  arts  began  to 
tend  toward  Athens,  as  their  most  favored  seat.  For  here,  above  all  other 
parts  of  Greece,  genius  and  talents  were  encouraged  by  an  ample  field 
of  exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  applause,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect 
of  other  rewards,  which,  however,  were  much  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
Accordingly,  it  was  at  Athens  that  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  either  ever  attained  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  enriched  with  a  new  kind  of  composi- 
tion, the  dram^^  which  united  the  leading  features  of  every  species  before 
cultivated  in  a  new  whole,  and  exhibited  all  the  grace  and  vigor  of  the 
Greek  imagination,  together  with  the  full  compass  and  the  highest  refine- 
ment of  the  form  of  the  language  peculiar  to  Attica.^ 

y.  The  Drama,  indeed,  was  the  branch  of  literature  which  peculiarly 
signalized  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  steps  by  which  it  was  brought  through 
a  -series  of  innovations  to  the  form  which  it  presents  in  its  earliest  extant 
remains  are  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among  antiquarians ;  and  even 
the  poetical  character  of  the  authors  by  whom  these  changes  were  effect- 
ed, and  also  of  their  works,  is  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  no  want  of  merit  or  of  absolute  worth 
which  caused  them  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten,  but  only  the  superior 
attraction  of  the  form  which  the  drama  finally  assumed.' 

VI.  We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Drama,  its  origin  and  prog- 
ress, and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  utmost  beauty  and  elegance 
were  graduzdly  developed  out  of  rude,  stiff,  antique  forms : 

I.     ORIGIN     OP     TRAGEDY.' 

VII.  The  Tragedy  {rpay<pdia)  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  their 
Comedy  (/c«/iy5(a),  confessedly  originated  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus.  This  worship  was  of  a  two-fold  character,  corresponding  to  the 
different  conceptions  which  were  anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus,  as 
the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  nature,  and  tiie 
various  fortunes  to  which  in  that  character  he  was  considered  to  be  sub- 
ject at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

VIII.  Hence  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  were 
all  solemnized  in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently 
with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which  his  wor- 
shippers conceived  the  god  himself  to  be  affected.  His  moumfiil  or  joy 
ous  fortunes,  his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  vegetation 
in  the  winter,  and  his  birth*  indicating  the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the 
spring,  and  his  struggles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithyrambic  singers  and 

'  THir/t&al/,  /.  c.  ^  Id. 

•»  JliiOer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.^  p.  288 ;  Smiik^  Diet.  Ant.,  s. «.       ^  Plat.,  D« Leg.,vvw.,^.1W^ 
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dancers,  but  they  also  carried  their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god  himself,  and,  in 
their  attempts  to  identify  themselves  with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed 
the  character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Pan- 
es, 'Who  fonned  the  mythological  train  of  the  god. 

IX.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs  being  taken  by 
the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus ;  from  the  choral  songs  and 
dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  being  from  its  commence- 
ment connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in 
eiHes,  while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  fes- 
tivals. In  fact,  the  very  name  of  Tragedy  (rpay^ia),  far  from  signifying 
any  thing  mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  goat- 
like appearance  of  the  satyrs,  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticula- 
tions (^px^<ri5)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant  compan- 
ion of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.^  From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and 
action  to  goats,  they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyoij  and  their  song  rpcty- 
^la,  '*the  goat-song."  According  to  another  opinion,  the  word  rpary 
^ia  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  for  the  best  ode  or 
song  in  honor  of  Dionysus.'  This  derivation,  however,  as  well  as  an- 
other, connecting  it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  god,  around 
which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  supported  by  either  the  etymolog- 
ical principles  of  the  language  or  the  analogous  instance  of  KUfx^iof  "  the 
revel-song."' 

X.  But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always  of  a  gay  and  joyous 
character :  they  were  capable  of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and 
wild  lamentation,  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy ;  and  it  was  from  the 
dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  win- 
ter months,  that  the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  di- 
thyrambic song  was  not  executed  by  a  regular  chorus.  A  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers, under  the  influence  of  wine,  danced  up  to  and  around  a  blazing 
altar,  led  probably  by  a  flute-player,  the  subject  of  the  song  being,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Dionysus.*  It  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  coryphceus,  or  leader  of  this  irregular  chorus, 
occasionally  assumed  the  character  of  the  god  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the 
train  or  comus  represented  his  noisy  band  of  thyrsus-bearing  followers.* 

XI.  The  first  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  dithyramb 
was  introduced  by  Aeion,  a  celebrated  citharcedus  of  Methymna  in  Les- 
bos, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Stesichorus  and  Periander,  and  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded.  He  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Cyclic  chorus  {k^kXios  xop6s\  in  which  the  dithyramb  was 
danced,  after  a  more  regular  fashion,  around  the  blazing  altar  by  a  band 
of  fifty  men  or  boys,  to  a  lyric  accompaniment.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  him  from  the  Dorian  choral  odes,  with  their  regular 
lyric  movements,  since  Arion  travelled  extensively  in  the  Dorian  states 

»  Bode,  Geack.  d.  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31.  »  Bentleyj  Phalar.y  p.  349. 

^  .BS^frm.  Magr.,  p.  764  i  Eurip.,  Bacch.,  J31 ;  ^Etom,  V.  H.,  iii.,  40. 
*  J'la/.,  Z^.,  iU.,  p.  700,  B.  «  Donaldson,  Theatre  qf  tfce  Greeks,  v-  ^>  **-^  ^- 
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of  Hellas,  and  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of  dKnral 
worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improvement  which  he  might  wish  to 
make  in  it.^ 

XII.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Arion,  the  leaders  of  the  wild,  irregular 
comus,  which  danced  the  dithyramb,  bewailed  the  sorrows  of  Bacchus,  or 
commemorated  his  wonderful  birth  in  spontaneous  efiiisions,  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  action,  for  which  they  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
wine-cup.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Aristotle^s  assertion,  tiiat  this  pnad- 
tive  Tragedy  was  "extemporaneous"  (a^rodxeSMurruc^).*  Arion,  how- 
ever, by  composing  regular  poems  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre,  at  cmce  raised 
the  dithyramb  to  a  literary  position,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  stately 
superstructure  which  was  afterward  erected.  He  turned  the  comns  also, 
or  moving  crowd  of  worshippers,  into  a  standing  chorus,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  gave  Stesichorus  his  surname.  He  was  the  inventor,  also, 
of  the  tragic  style  (rpcryucoO  Tp6irov  cdprr^s),  that  is,  he  introduced  a  st^ 
of  music  or  harmony  adapted  to  and  intended  for  a  chorus  of  Satyrs. 

XIII.  Next  in  order  was  Thespis,  the  celebrated  contemporary  of  Pis- 
istratus,  to  whom  the  invention  of  Greek  tragedy  has  been  generally  as- 
cribed. He  was  bom  at  Icarius,'  an  Attic  deme,*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.*  His  birth-place  derived  its  name,  according  to 
tradition,  from  the  father  of  Erigone  ;*  it  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the 
religion  of  Bacchus,  and  the  origin  of  Athenian  tragedy  and  comedy  has 
been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken  festivals  of  the  place ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the  old  mimetic  ex- 
hibitions which  were  common  there.' 

XIV .  Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  an  actor  for  the  sake  of  afiSnrd- 
ing  an  interval  of  rest  to  the  Dionysian  chorus.*  The  actor  was  called 
droKpirfiSf  from  ^woKplyeoBoL,  "  to  answer,"  because  he  answered,  as  it  were, 
the  songs  of  the  chorus.  This  actor  was  generally,  perhaps  always,  the 
poet  himself.  He  invented  a  disguise  for  the  face  by  means  of  a  pig- 
ment, prepared  from  the  herb  purslain ;  and  afterward  constructed  a  linen 
mask,  in  order,  probably,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  more  than  one 
character."  He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  some  important  alterations 
into  the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  his  figures  were  known  in  the  days  of 
Aristophanes. ^<^  He  did  not,  however,  as  an  actor,  confine  his  speedi  to 
mere  narration ;  he  addressed  it  to  the  chorus,  which  carried  on  with  him, 
by  means  of  its  leaders,  a  sort  of  dialogue.  The  chorus,  when  not  dan- 
cing, stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  thymeU  {^fi4\7i)y  or  altar  of  Bacchus ; 
and  in  order  that  he  might  address  them  from  an  equal  elevation,  he  was 
placed  upon  a  table  (4\€6s)t^^  which  was  thus  the  predecessor  of  the  stage, 
between  which  and  the  thymele,  in  later  times,  there  was  always  an  in- 
tervening space.    The  wagon  of  Thespis,  of  which  Horace  writes,  must 

1  OonoJdffOfi,  p.  29.  a  Anstot.^  Poet^  c.  4. 

s  Suid.,  $.  V.  «  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  IM. 

*  Bentley,  however,  fixes  the  time  of  Thespis's  first  exhibition  at  536  B.C. 
«  Steffk.  Byz.y  s.  v.  *lKapCa  ;  Hygm.,  Fab.,  130.       f  Atftat.,  U.,  v- « ;  DonoWwrn,  ^  47. 
^/ftiy.  Zaert.,  ii., 66.       »  Welcker,  NodWrog, p. W\  •,  ThwrlaDott, HMt.GT.,^«Jl.'^,'^\1fc. 
'*  Piup.,  1479.  w  Welcleer,NociaT««,v.'3'ASi. 
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have  ariaen  from  some  confusion  between  this  standing-^laoe  for  the  actor 
and  the  wagon  of  Susarion.^ 

XV.  The  custom  introduced  by  Thespis  was  continued  by  Phrynichus. 
But  as  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part 
in  such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original  and  char- 
acteristic sphere,  JBschylus,  in  consequence,  added  a  second  actor,  so 
that  the  action  and  the  dialogue  became  now  independent  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  two 
persons  in  contrast  with  each  other  on  the  stage.  A  third  actor  was 
added  by  Soj^ocles ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make 
this  addition  in  comedy.  A  fourth  actor,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  (Edipus 
CoUmeus,*  was  never  added ;  but  if  a  fourth  character  had  to  be  introduced, 
one  of  the  three  present  on  the  stage  retired,  and  came  in  again  person- 
ating this  fourth  one.  Any  number  of  mutes,  however,  might  appear  upon 
the  stage. 

XYI.  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  wptfTarymyurr^s,  ZfVT€patrfmn(rTl\s,  and  rptrayuviffTfis,  which  indi- 
cated the  more  or  less  prominent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perfonn  in 
the  drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  devised,  by  which  the 
spectators,  at  the  moment  an  actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform.  Thus  the  protagomstes  al- 
ways came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  detUeragonistes  from 
one  on  the  right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left  hand  side. 
The  protagonistes  was  the  principal  hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all 
the  power  and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated ;  and  whenever  a 
Greek  i^y  is  called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  characters,  it  is  always 
the  name  of  the  character  sustained  by  the  protagonistes.  The  female 
characters  of  a  play  were  always  perfonned  by  young  men. 

II.     ORIGIN    OF    THE    8ATYRIC     DRAMA.' 

XYII.  The  first  writer  of  satyric  dramas  was  Pratinas,  of  Phlius,  a 
town  not  far  from  Sicyon.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  poet,  and 
probably  as  early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gradu?ily  departing  more 
and  more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and  incUning  to  heroic  fables,  to 
which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not  a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun 
and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by 
the  severe  dignity  of  the  iEschylean  drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyric 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggested  by 
the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb,  was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Choerilus. 

XVIII.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and  generally  three  trage- 
dies and  one  satyric  piece  were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  formed  a  connected  whole,  called  a  tetralogy  {rerpaXoyla). 
The  satyric  piece  was  acted  last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were 
agreeably  relieved  by  a  merry  after-piece,  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and 

^  WiOeker,  JViaeJUra^,  p.  347;  Gruppef  Ariadne^  p.  122 ;  DonaUaon^  p.  48. 
*  JTuOgr,  But.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  806.    Consult,  on  the  opposite  B\de,  DowcOdwn,  ^A^. 
'  Smatk,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  TYagadia. 
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engrossing  tragedy.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  drama  was  the 
chorus  of  satyrs f  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its  subjects  seem 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventure*  of  Bacchus  and 
of  the  heroes  as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so  treated 
and  selected,  that  the  presence  of  rustic  satjnrs  would  seem  appropriate. 
In  their  jokes,  and  drollery,  and  naivete,  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  introduced  into  their  company 
were  not  of  necessity  thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  char- 
acter, though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situation,  and  suffer 
some  diminution  of  dignity  from  their  position.  Hence  the  satyric  drama 
is  not  unaptly  called  "  a  playful  tragedy"  {iral(ov(ra  rpay(fS(a\  being  both 
in  form  and  materials  the  same  as  tragedy.* 

XIX.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  were  some  characters 
and  legends  which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pathetic  aspects, 
were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and  therefore  were  naturally  appropriated 
to  the  Satyric  drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe,  Callisto, 
Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Sciron.  Hercules,  also,  as  he  appears  in 
Aristophanes  {Rana)  and  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Silenus  and 
his  crew."  The  only  extant  satyric  drama  is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
though  we  possess  numerous  fragments  of  others.  A  list  of  satyric  pieces 
is  given  by  Welcker.' 

III.    BBPRESENTATION     OF     GBBBK    PLAYS.^ 

XX.  If  the  Greek  plays  themselves  differed  essentiadly  from  those  of 
our  own  times,  they  were  even  more  dissimilar  in  respect  to  the  mode 
and  circumstances  of  their  representation.  We  have  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions of  some  kind  every  evening  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  capital  cities  many  are  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  the- 
atres. In  Greece,  however,  the  dramatic  performances  were  carried  on 
for  a  few  days  only  in  the  spring ;  the  theatre  was  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  whole  population,  and  every  citizen  was  there,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  from  daybreak  to  sunset.*  With  us,  a  successful  play  is  repeated 
night  after  night,  for  months  together ;  in  Greece  the  most  admired  dra- 
mas were  seldom  repeated,  and  never  in  the  same  year.  The  theatre  with 
us  is  merely  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  in  Greece  it  was  the  temple 
of  the  god,  whose  altar  was  the  central  point  of  the  semicircle  of  seats  or 
steps  from  which  some  30,000*  of  his  worshippers  gazed  upon  a  spectacle 
instituted  in  his  honor.  Our  theatrical  costumes  are  intended  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dresses  actually  worn  by  the  persons  represented,  while 
those  of  the  Greeks  were  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  festal  robes 
worn  in  the  Dionysian  processions.^  Finally,  the  modem  playwright  has 
only  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  his  audience  to  look  to,  whereas 
no  Greek  play  was  represented  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  board  ap- 
poiiited  to  decide  between  the  rival  dramatists. 

',  p.  331.       s  MiUer^  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.f  p.  295.       »  Nachtrag^  p.  S84,  seqq. 

f  ^the  OredcSf  p.  141,  seqq.  ^  JEsckm.  c.  Ctes.,  p.  i8S,Beldcer. 

p.  175,  E.  "I  MuUer^  Eumeniden,  ^  32 ;  Id.f  Hist.  Gr.  LU.j  p.  206. 
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XXI.  Theatrical  exhibitions  fonned  a  part  of  certain  festivals  of  Bac- 
chus. In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  took 
{dace,  we  must  inquire  how  many  festivals  were  held  in  Attica  in  honor 
of  that  god,  and  then  determine  at  which  of  them  theatrical  representa- 
tions were  given.  There  have  been  great  diversities  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  now  pretty  generally  agreed  among  scholars  that  there 
were  four  Bacchic  feasts,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  months 
respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  These  were  the  "  country  Dionysia,"  the 
"Lenaea,"  the  "Anthesteria,"  and  the  "great  Dionysia." 

XXn.  The  "country  Dionysia"  (tA  icar*  iypobs  Atoy^aia)  were  celebrated 
all  over  Attica  in  the  month  Poseideon,  which  included  the  latter  half 
of  December  and  the  first  half  of  January.  This  was  the  festival  of  the 
vintage,  which  is  still  in  some  places  postponed  to  December.^  The  Le^ 
nxa  (A^vflua),  or  festival  of  the  wine-press,  was  held  in  the  month  Game- 
lion,  which  corresponded  to  part  of  January  and  February.  It  was,  like 
the  rural  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival ;  but  it  differed  from  them  in  being 
confined  to  a  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Athens,  called  the  LeYuson,  where 
the  first  wine-press  {Ki\v6s)  was  erected.  The  Anthesteria  (t^  'Aydtoriipia, 
T&  iv  Atfiycus)  were  held  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of 
the  month  Anthesterion,  corresponding  to  part  of  February  and  March. 
This  was  not  a  vintage  festival  like  the  former  two.  The  new  wine  was 
drawn  from  the  cask  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  {TUOoiyM)f  and  tasted  on 
the  second  day  (X^cs) :  the  third  day  was  called  X^poh  on  account  of  the 
banqueting  which  went  on  then.  The  great  Dionysia  {rh  iv  &rTci,  rjb  mar* 
iarv,  T&  iurrucd)  were  celebrated  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  of 
the  month  Elaphebolion,  corresponding  to  part  of  March  and  ApriL  This 
festival  is  always  meant  when  the  Dionysia  are  mentioned  without  any 
qualifying  epithet. 

XXin.  At  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known 
that  theatrical  exhibitions  took  place.  The  exhibitions  at  the  country 
Dionysia  were  generaUy  of  old  pieces ;  indeed,  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
play  being  acted  on  those  occasions  for  the  first  time,  at  least  after  the 
Greek  drama  had  arrived  at  perfection.  At  the  Lensea  and  the  great 
Dionysia,  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed  ;•  at  the  latter,  the 
tragedies,  at  least,  were  always  new  pieces ;  the  instances  in  the  didas- 
caluBf  which  have  come  down  to  us,  of  representations  at  the  Lenaea  are 
indeed  always  of  new  pieces,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tion of  new  tragedies  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  city  festival, 
we  must  conclude  that  repetitions  were  allowed  at  the  Lenaea,  as  well 
as  at  the  country  Dionysia.  The  month  Elaphebolion  may  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  representation  of  new  tragedies,  because  Athens  was  then 
fun  of  the  dependent  allies,  who  came  at  that  time  to  pay  the  tributes ; 
whereas  the  Athenians  alone  were  present  at  the  Lenaea.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the  Anthesteria ;  it 
is,  however,  at  least  probable  that  the  tragedians  read  to  a  select  audi- 
ence  at  the  Anthesteria  the  tragedies  which  they  had  composed  for  the 
'  FkOoi.  Mtts.,  II.,  p.29eL  >  DemottlU)  Mid., v-  ^V^  • 
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fesftiyal  in  the  following  month,  or  peihaps  contests  to<^  i^teice  then,  and 
the  intervening  month  was  employed  in  perfecting  the  actors  and  choms 
in  their  parts.' 

XXIY.  In  considering  next  the  means  of  performance,  we  must  recall 
to  mind  the  different  origins  of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  a  Greek  dra- 
ma— ^the  chorus  and  the  dialogue.  Choruses  were  originally  composed 
of  the  whole  population.  When,  however,  in  process  of  time,  the  fine 
arts  became  more  cultivated,  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  worship  devolved 
upon  a  few,  and  ultimately  upon  one,  who  bore  the  whole  expense,  when 
paid  actors  were  employed.*  This  person,  who  was  called  the  Choragut, 
was  considered  as  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and 
was  said  to  do  the  state's  work  for  it  {K^n-ovpy^iv).  It  was  the  business 
of  the-choragus*  to  provide  the  chorus  in  all  plays,  whether  tragic  or 
comic,  and  also  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  cydian  dancers, 
4dc.  ;  he  was  selected  by  the  managers  of  his  tribe  (^tficX^ol  ^vX^s)  for 
the  choragy  which  had  come  round  to  it.  His  first  duty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (xopodt8dE<ricaXos),  who  in- 
structed them  in  the  songs  and  dances  which  they  had  to  perform,  and 
it  appears  that  the  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.  The 
choragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers  who  composed  the 
chorus,  and  was  allowed  to  press  children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give 
them  up  of  their  own  accord.  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain  the 
chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply  the  singers  with  such 
aliments  as  conduce  to  strengthen  the  voice. 

XXV.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed  for  the  choragus  was 
forty  years ;  but  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force. 
The  relative  expense  of  the  diflTerent  choruses,  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  is 
given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.*  We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic 
chorus  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though  neither  of  the 
dramatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the  chorus  of  men,  or  the  chorus 
of  flute-players.*  The  actors  were  the  representatives,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  poet ;  consequently,  the  choragus  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
If  he  had  paid  for  them,  the  dramatic  choruses  would  surely  have  ex- 
ceeded in  expensiveness  all  the  others ;  besides,  the  actors  were  not  al- 
lowed to  the  choragi,  but  to  the  poets ;  and  were,  therefore,  paid  either 
by  these,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  by  the  state. 

XXVI.  When  a  dramatist  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  out  a  play, 
he  applied,  if  he  intended  to  represent  at  the  Lensea,  to  the  king-archon, 
and  if  at  the  greater  Dionysia,  to  the  chief  archon,  for  a  chorus,  which 
was  given  to  him  if  his  piece  was  considered  worthy  of  it.  Along  with 
this  chorus  he  received  three  actors  by  lot,  and  these  he  taught  independ- 
ently of  the  choragus,  who  confined  his  attentions  to  the  chorus.  If  suc- 
cessful, he  chose  his  own  actors  for  the  following  year.*  When  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial  came  on,  they  united  their  eflforts,  and  endeavored 

t  PhUol.  Mus.,  ii.,  p.  292,  seqq.  a  Buttmann  ad  Demosth.  Mid.,  p.  37. 

•»  BOekh,  Public  Earn,  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  W7,  <eqq.,E»iv|gL.  ItvqaV 
*  Zys.,  'AiroA.  Supoi.,  p.  698;  Bentley,  Phol.,^.^^.  *  Dem)Mi«u,15iA.,'^.^«Sfc, 
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to  gain  the  prise  bj  a  combination  of  the  best-taught  actors  with  the  most 
sumptuously  dressed  and  most  diligently  exercised  chorus.  That  the 
exertions  of  the  choragus  and  the  actors  were  often  as  influential  with 
the  judges  as  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  can  not  be  doubted,  when  we  have 
so  many  instances  of  the  ill  success  of  the  best  dramatists. 

XXVII.  The  judges  were  appointed  by  lot,  and  were  generally,  but  not 
always,  fiye  in  number.^  The  archon  administered  an  oath  to  them ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  cyclian  chorus,  partiality  or  injustice  was  punish- 
able by  fine.*  The  successful  poet  was  crowned  with  ivy  (with  which 
his  choragus  and  performers  were  also  adorned),'  and  his  name  was  pro- 
claimed before  the  audience.  The  choragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best 
musical  or  theatrical  entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a  re- 
ward or  prize.  This  he  was  at  the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  in  some 
cases  built  the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed.  Thus  the  beautiful 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  was 
undoubtedly  surmounted  by  a  tripod,  and  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyl- 
lus,  probably  supported  the  tripod  on  its  knees.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  holes  drilled  in  the  lap  of  the  figure.  The 
choragus,  in  comedy,  consecrated  the  equipments  of  his  chorus.  The 
successful  poet  commemorated  his  victory  with  a  feast.  As,  however, 
no  prize  drama  was  permitted  to  be  represented  for  a  second  time  (with 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  three  great  dramatists,  which  was  not  long 
in  operation),  the  poet*s  glory  was  very  transient.  The  time  allowed  for 
the  representation  was  portioned  out  by  the  clepsydra,  and  seems  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  number  of  pieces  represented.  What  this  num- 
ber was  is  not  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  about  three  trilogies 
might  have  been  represented  on  one  day. 

XXVni.  The  place  of  exhibition  was,  in  the  days  of  the  perfect  Greek 
drama,  the  great  stone  theatre  erected  within  the  Lenseon,  or  inclosure 
sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  conmienced  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
but  not  finished  until  about  381  B.C.,  when  Lycurgus  was  manager  of  the 
treasury.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama,  the  theatre  was  of  wood,  but 
an  accident  having  occurred  at  the  representation  of  some  plays  of  iEs- 
chylus  and  Pratinas,  the  stone  theatre  was  commenced  in  its  stead.*  The 
student  who  wishes  to  acquire  an  adequate  notion  of  the  Greek  theatre 
must  not  forget  that  it  was  only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentation adopted  by  Thespis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general  features. 
The  two  original  elements  were  the  ^fi4\'n,  or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round 
which  the  cyclic  chorus  danced,'  and  the  Koytiov,  or  stage,  from  which 
the  actor  spoke ;  it  was  the  representative  of  the  wooden  table  from  which 
the  earliest  actor  addressed  his  chorus,*  and  was  also  called  oKplficis. 
But  in  the  great  stone  theatres,  in  which  the  perfect  Greek  dramas  were 
represented,  these  two  simple  materials  for  the  exhibition  of  a  play  were 


i  Jfaussae.,  Diss.  Cnt.,  p.  S04.  ^  JEtdan.  C.  Ctea.y  ^  85. 

*  Blimi/geU,  m  Mus.  Crit.,  U.,  p.  88.  ♦  Ltfton.,  Arg,  Demosth.  OlytaK-A. 

*  MSOtr,  Ankdmgr  zum  Bueky  JSsch.  Eumen.,  p.  35.  *  Pollux ,  Vn  . ,  \% . 
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BiUTDmided  by  a  maae  of  buildings,  and  sutxudinated  to  othei  detoits.  of  a 

very  artificial  and  complicated  description. 

XXIX.  In  building  a  theatre.'  the  Greeks  always  availed  tbemBelves  of 
the  alope  of  a  hill,  which  enabled  them  to  giva  the  DeceaBary  eleTation  to 
the  back  rows  of  seals,  without  those  enormous  sabstructiana  which  we 
find  in  Roman  theatres.  If  the  hill  was  rocky,  semicirclee  of  steps,  rising 
tier  above  tier,  were  hewn  out  of  the  living  materiaL  If  the  ground  was 
soil,  a  similar  eicavation  of  certain  dimensions  waa  roade  in  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  afterward  lined  with  rows  of  stone  benches.  Even  when 
the  former  plan  was  practicable,  the  steps  were  frequently  fiu;ed  with  cop- 
ings  of  marble.  This  was  the  case  with  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens, 
which  stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  rocky  Acropolis.  This  serai- 
circular  pit,  surrounded  by  seats  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  in  part  filled  by 
them,  was  called  the  ■wAov  (in  Latin,  cavea},  and  was  assigned  to  the  aa 
dience.  At  the  top  it  was  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico  and  baluatiaded  ter- 
race (marked  c  in  the  subjoined  plan) : 


XXX.  Concentric  with  this  circular  arc,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest 

range  of  seats,  was  the  boundary  line  of  the  orchestra  (Jpx^orpa),  or 
"  dancing-place,"  which  was  given  up  to  the  chorus.     If  we  complete  the 
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eiide  of  the  orchestra,  and  draw  a  tangent  to  it  at  the  pomt  most  remoyed 
from  the  audience,  this  Une  will  give  the  position  of  the  scene,  o-mii^,  or 
**  covered  building,"  which  presented  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  a  lofty 
&9ade  of  hewn  stone,  susceptible  of  such  modifications  as  the  different 
plays  rendered  suitable.  In  front  of  this  scene  was  a  narrow  stage,  called, 
therefore,  the  irpoa-icfiviov  (proscenium)^  and  marked  /  in  our  plan.  It  was 
indicated  by  the  parallel  side  of  a  square,  inscribed  in  the  orchestral  circle, 
but  extended  to  the  full  length  of  the  scene  on  both  sides.  Another  par- 
allel, at  a  greater  distance  behind  the  scene,  gave  the  portico,  which  formed 
the  lower  front  of  the  whole  building. 

XX  XT.  The  Ko7\oVf  or  cavea^  was  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  of  steps 
or  seats  by  the  liia(i&fupra  (in  Latin,  pradnctumes),  marked  hbb  on  the  plan, 
which  were  broad  belts,  concentric  with  the  upper  terrace,  and  with  the 
boundary  line  of  the  orchestra,  and  which  served  both  as  lobbies  and 
landings.  The  steps  or  seats  of  the  KoTxoy  were  again  subdivided  trans- 
versely into  masses-called  K^pxi^cs  (cunei),  or  "  wedges,"  marked  aaa,  by 
stairs,  icAffuxiccs,  running  from  one  Btd(t0fia  to  another,  and  converging  to 
the  centre  of  the  orchestra.  Different  parts  of  the  theatre  received  dif. 
ferent  names  from  the  class  of  spectators  to  whom  they  were  appropria- 
ted. Thus  the  lower  seats,  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  which  were  assigned 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  {pov\ii)  and  others  who  had  a  right  to  re- 
served seats  (irpocSpfa),  were  called  the  fiov\€VTuchs  rAwosj^  and,  again,  the 
young  men  sat  together  in  the  i^p^fiuchs  r&iros^  The  spectators  entered 
either  from  the  hill  above  by  door-ways  in  the  upper  portico,  or  by  stair- 
cases in  the  wings  of  the  lower  fa9ade. 

XXXII.  The  orchestra  was  a  levelled  space,  twelve  feet  lower  than 
the  front  seats  of  the  koTkov,  by  which  it  was  bounded.  Six  feet  above 
this  was  a  boarded  platform,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
orchestra,  but  terminated  where  the  line  of  view  from  the  central  evnti 
was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.  It  ran,  however,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  spectators'  benches  till  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  scene.  The 
main  part  of  this  platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Bacchus  {t)  in  the  centre 
of  the  orchestral  circle,  was  called  the  ^fi4\ri  {thymUe).  The  segment 
of  the  orchestra  not  covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  KovUrrpa 
{arena)y  or  "  place  of  sand."  In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  six  feet 
higher  than  the  platform  in  the  orchestra  (that  is,  on  the  same  level  with 
the  lowest  range  of  seats),  was  the  irpwricfivioyt  already  mentioned,  and 
called  also  the  Xjyy^toy  (in  Latin,  pulpitum),  or  "  speaking-stage."  There 
was  a  double  flight  of  steps  {K\ifjMterTjpts)y  from  the  Kovl<rrpa  to  the  platform 
in  the  orchestra,  and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  this  orchestral 
platform  to  the  trpocicfivtoy,  or  real  stage.  These  last  are  seen  in  our  plan 
on  either  side.  There  were  also  two  other  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
orchestral  platform  from  the  chambers  below  the  stage.  These  were 
called  xofM^vfot  KXlfuuctSi  or  "  Charon's  stairs,"  and  were  used  for  the  en- 
trance of  spectres  from  the  Lower  World,  and  for  the  ghostly  apparitions 
of  the  departed.  The  regular  entrances  of  the  chorus  were  by  the  ird^ 
o8a<y  or  broad  passages,  op  each  side,  between  the  projecting  w\iig;&  ol  \^^ 
'  ^risiopk.  Av.,  794.  %  sOuA.  od  Ariitopli.,  I.  c. 
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atage  and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  and  which  are  marked  €ir  on  our 
plan. 

XXXIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  stage  {Tpwnefivtoy,  Xayiuop)  extend- 
ed farther  to  the  right  or  left  than  the  scene  or  elevated  centre  of  the 
facade.  The  parts  of  the  facade  on  either  side  of  the  stage  were  called 
vofMuTK^yto,^  a  name  which  was  also  given  to  the  chambers  behind  the 
whole  range  of  scene-buildings.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  XoytMr  were 
called  ^ocKfiVio,  and  this  name  was  given  also  to  the  chambers  below 
the  stage.  The  walls  of  the  wa^ouricttvuL  and  SmNric^via  were  not  liable  to 
change  of  decoration,  but  were  constantly  adorned  with  statues  and  other 
architectural  adjuncts.'  The  scene  itself  was  altered  to  meet  the  emeig- 
encies  of  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  it  represented  a  public  building 
with  three  entrances  {iXsoBoi).  That  in  the  centre  belonged,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  to  the  principal  personage  in  the  play ;  that  on  the  right 
introduced  the  second  personage ;  while  the  inferior  characters  ent^ed 
by  the  door  on  the  left  hand.  Behind  the  central  cXsoSos  was  a  chamber^ 
which  might  be  opened  to  the  spectators'  view  by  a  contrivance  called 
the  4iae6K\nfia  or  ^|c6(rrpa.  Thus  the  actions  or  spectacles  which  belonged 
to  the  interior  of  the  house  were  sometimes  openly  exhibited.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus,  Clytemnestra  was  seen  standing 
over  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband ;  and  in  the  Acharmans  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides  was  discovered  in  his  study. 

XXXIV.  Before  the  irdpodosj  on  either  side,  stood  a  triangular  prism, 
or  side-scene,  called  treplaicrosj^  which  moved  on  a  pivot,  and  not  only  in- 
dicated the  different  regions  supposed  to  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
scene,  but  was  also  made  use  of  as  a  machine  for  introducing  suddenly 
sea  and  river  gods,  and  other  incidental  appearances.    The  theatre  at 
Athens,  being  built  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  was  so  sit- 
uated that  a  person  standing  on  the  stage  saw  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  and  the  harbor  on  his  left,  and  the  country  of  Attica  on  his  rig^t. 
Hence  a  man  who  entered  on  the  right  by  the  parascenia  was  invariaUy 
understood  to  come  from  the  country,  or  from  afar ;  on  the  left,  from  the 
city  or  the  neighborhood.    As  the  right-hand  passage,  or  ^ip^nos^  therefore, 
represented  the  road  to  the  country,  and  the  left-hand  one  that  which  led 
to  the  city,  the  changes  of  scene  effected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  right- 
hand  irepiaicros  were  distant  views  painted  in  perspective ;  while  those  on 
the  left  were  pictures  of  single  objects  supposed  to  be  close  at  hand. 
Changes  of  scene  were  very  seldom  necessary  in  ancient  tragedy.    The 
Greek  tragedies  are  so  constructed,  that  the  speeches  and  actions  of 
which  they  are  mainly  composed  might  with  perfect  propriety  pass  on 
one  spot,  and,  indeed,  ought  generally  to  pass  in  the  court  in  front  of  the 
royal  dwelling.    The  actions  to  which  no  speech  is  attached,  and  which 
do  not  serve  to  develop  thoughts  and  feehngs  (such  as  Eteocles'  combat 
with  his  brother ;  the  murder  of  Agamemnon ;  Antigone's  performance 
of  the  obsequies  of  Polynices,  &c.),  are  imagined  to  pass  behind  or  with- 
out the  scene,  and  are  only  related  on  the  stage.    Hence  the  import- 

^  On  ttie  n-ap€urKijvia,  consult  Meiiiefce,  Fro^.  Com.  GT<Bc.,^ti^.\:«.\  Ei|«a.^'<t\&.^v'^^> 
*V^-  a  Po/Zu»,  iv.,  144.  *  VttTU».,N.,1%  Ponu»,V«^Vife. 
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anee  of  the  parte  of  messengers  and  heralds  in  ancient  tragedy.    The 
poet  was  not  influenced  only  by  the  reason  given  by  Horace,*  namely, 
that  bloody  spectacles  and  incredible  events  excite  less  horror  and  doubt 
when  related,  and  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  produced  on  the  stage  - 
there  was  also  the  far  deeper  general  reason,  that  it  is  never  the  out- 
ward act  with  which  the  interest  of  ancient  tragedy  is  most  intimately 
boond  up.     The  action  which  forms  the  basis  of  every  tragedy  of  those 
times  is  iHtemal  and  spiritual ;  the  reflections,  resolutions,  feelings,  the 
mental  or  moral  phenomena,  which  can  be  expressed  in  speech,  are  de- 
Tel<^)ed  on  the  stage.    For  outward  action,  which  is  generally  mute,  or, 
at  all  events,  can  not  be  adequately  represented  by  words,  the  epic  form 
— narration — ^is  the  only  appropriate  vehicle.    Exceptions,  such  as  the 
chaining  of  Prometheus,  and  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  are  rather  apparent 
than  real,  and,  indeed,  serve  to  confirm  the  general  rule ;  since  it  is  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  psychological  state  of  Prometheus  when  bound, 
and  of  Ajax  at  the  time  of  his  suicide,  that  the  outward  acts  are  brought 
upon  the  stage.    Moreover,  the  costume  of  tragic  actors  was  calculated 
for  impressive  declamation,  and  not  for  action.     The  lengthened  and 
stuflfed-out  figures  of  the  tragic  actors  would  have  had  an  awkward,  not 
to  say  a  ludicrous  eflfect  in  combat  or  other  violent  action.    From  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  would  here  have  been  but  one  step,  which  an- 
cient tragedy  carefully  avoided  risking.' 

XXXV.  The  theatre  at  Athens  was  well  supplied  with  machinery  cal- 
culated to  produce  startling  eflfects.  Besides  the  irtpiaKToi,  which  were 
used  occasionally  to  introduce  a  sea-deity  on  his  fish-tailed  steed,  or  a 
river-god  with  his  urn,  there  was  the  j^coA-oycTov,  a  platform  surrounded 
by  clouds,  and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  central  scene,  whence  the 
deities  conversed  with  the  actors  or  chorus.  Sometimes  they  were  in- 
troduced near  the  left  parodm,  close  to  the  periaktus,  by  means  of  a  crane 
turning  on  a  {Hvot,  which  was  called  the  taixaarli?  The  yipavos  was  a 
CMitriyance  for  snatching  up  an  actor  from  the  stage  and  raising  him  to 
the  diaA<ryc4oy,  and,  by  means  of  the  oltfpcu,  an  arrangement  of  ropes  and 
pulleys,  BeUerophon  or  Trygaeus  could  fly  across  the  stage.  Then  there 
was  the  fipwruovy  a  contrivance  for  imitating  the  sound  of  thunder.  It 
seeais  to  have  consisted  of  bladders  full  of  pebbles,  which  were  rolled 
over  sheete  of  copper  laid  out  in  the  vKoa-icfiyia.  Again,  the  appearance 
of  lightning  was  produced  by  means  of  a  periaktus,  or  triangular  prism  of 
mirrors  placed  in  the  ^o\oy€'ioy.  This  place  was  called  the  KtpawovKoir- 
My.  It  may  be  inferred,  too,  that  the  orchestra  near  the  stage  was  oc- 
casionally supposed  to  represent  water.  Thus,  in  the  "  Frogs,"  Bacchus 
rows  in  front  of  the  Xaytioy  to  the  melodious  croakings  of  the  chorus 
which  swims  around  his  boat.  From  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatre 
at  Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  30,000  spectators,*  it  became 
necessary  to  employ  the  principles  of  acoustics  to  a  considerable  extent. 
All  round  the  KoiKoy  were  bell-shaped  vessels  of  bronze,  called  iix*M, 
placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  resting  on  pedestals,  which  received 

J  ^.  adJ^.,  180,  seM-         *  Miller,  Hist.  Gr.  Lii.y^.2ffJ,teq.        ^  PolhuB,  Vh  .^  Vtt. 
*  /Yato,  Sjympos.,  175,  E.    Compare  Wordswortky  Athena  and  AtHca,  p. »,  s«qq. 
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and  distTiboted  the  Yibrations  of  sound.  In  some  theatres,  though  not  in 
that  of  Athens,  these  ^cm  were  placed  in  niches  excavated  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  diffieuhy  of  hearing  most  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
want  of  a  roof  to  the  kmKow, 

XxxVl.  The  choms  was  supposed  to  be  a  lochus  of  soldiers  in  battle 
array.  In  the  dithyrambic  or  cyclic  chorus  of  fifty,  this  military  arrange- 
ment was  not  practicable ;  but  when  the  original  choral  elements  had  be- 
come more  deeply  enrooted  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal Apollonian  dances  were  transferred  to  the  worship  of  that  god,  the 
dramatic  choruses  became,  like  them,  quadrangular,  and  were  arranged 
in  militaiy  rank  and  file.  The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the  whole 
trilogy  appears  to  have  been  50 ;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  24.  The 
chorus  of  the  tetralogy  was  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  15,  one 
of  IS,  and  a  satyric  chorus  of  8,  as  appears  from  the  distribution  in  the 
remaining  trilogy.  When  the  chorus  of  15  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
it  was  said  to  be  divided  nrra  C^  -  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  said  to  be  xarit,  trroixnn.  The  same  military  origin 
explains  the  (act  that  the  anapaestic  measure  was  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, adopted  for  the  opening  choral  song ;  for  this  metre,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  was  also  used  in  the  Dorian  marching-songs.  The  muster 
of  the  chorus  round  the  Thvmele  shows  that  the  chorus  was  Bacchic  as 
well  as  military :  the  mixture  of  lyric  and  flute  music  points  to  the  same 
union  of  two  worships ;  and  in  the  atrophic  and  antistrophic  form  of 
mckst  of  the  choral  odes  we  discern  the  traces  of  the  choral  improvements 
of  Siesichorus. 

XXa\  11.  In  the  life  of  antiquity,  every  thing  great  and  important,  all 
the  main  actions  of  family  or  political  interest,  passed  in  the  open  air  and 
in  ihe  view  of  men.  Even  social  meetings  took  place  rather  in  public 
halls,  in  market-places  and  streets,  than  in  rooms  and  chambers ;  and  the 
hab::s  and  actions,  which  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  a  house,  were 
never  regarded  as  forming  subjects  for  public  observation.  Accordingly, 
it  was  neoessarv  that  the  action  of  the  drama  should  come  forth  from  the 
interior  of  the  house ;  and  tragic  poets  were  compelled  to  comply  strictly 
wiih  this  condition  in  the  invention  and  plan  of  their  dramatic  composi- 
tions. The  heivic  personages,  when  about  to  give  utterance  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  came  forth  into  the  court  in  front  of  their  houses. 
From  the  other  side  came  the  chorus,  out  of  the  city  or  district  in  which 
the  principal  persons  dwelt;  they  assembled,  as  fiiends  or  neighbors 
might,  to  ofifer  their  counsel  or  their  sympathy  to  the  principal  actors  on 
the  stage,  on  some  open  space ;  oflen  a  market-place  designed  for  public 
meetings :  such  as.  in  the  monarchical  times  of  Greece,  was  commonly 
attached  to  the  prince's  palace.  Far  from  shocking  received  notions,  the 
perlormanoe  of  choral  dances  in  this  place  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
Greek  usages.  Anciently  these  market-places  were  specially  designed 
tor  numerous  popular  choruses ;  they  even  themselves  bore  the  name  of 
chorus.  *  As  regards  the  choms  itself,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  ele- 
ment  of  the  drama,  we  must  conceive  o^  '\\.,Ng\\>[i  ^><^<&^^  ^&^0QR^y5gMs&^ 
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ifiimtion  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the  represented  action ;  in  other  words, 
it  often  expresses  the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right-minded 
spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  morality  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  taught  by  the  occurrences  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  tlie  poet  to  produce  an  image  of 
the  "  council  of  elders,"  which  existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and 
under  whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This  image  was  the  more  striking  and 
vivid,  inasmuch  as  the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature  of  ordinary  men ;  so 
that  the  contrast  or  relation  between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Homeric  kaoi  and  Aycucres.  Lastly,  the  choral  songs  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
while  they  presented  to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts  and  great  argu- 
ments.   As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus  was  the  spectator  idealized.^ 

XXXVIII.  The  great  size  of  the  theatre  gave  occasion  to  another  re- 
markable difference  between  the  exhibitions  of  the  ancients  and  our  own. 
Every  one  of  the  actors  in  tragedy  wore  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  or 
hunting-boot  {K69opyos,  ip$6\ri).  This  gave  additional  height  to  the  per- 
son, while  his  body  and  limbs  were  also  stuffed  and  padded  to  a  corre- 
sponding size,  and  his  head  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  mask  suited  to 
the  character  which  he  bore.  Masks  (ir/x^sanra,  irposanrtta)  appear  to  have 
originated  in  the  taste  for  mumming  and  disguises  of  all  sorts  prevalent 
at  the  Bacchic  festivals.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  drama,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  with  the  lees  of  wine,  then 
substituted  a  species  of  pigment,  and  subsequently  adopted  a  mask  of 
linen.  The  regular  mask  was  introduced  by  iEschylus,  and  still  farlher 
improved  by  Sophocles.  With  regard  to  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed,  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  According  to  some,  it  was  made 
of  bronze  or  copper.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  credible,  since,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mask,  which  actually  cov- 
ered the  whole  head  and  came  down  as  far  as  the  shoulders,  it  would 
make  the  entire  apparatus  too  unwieldy.  According  to  others,  the  part 
which  covered  the  face  was  of  a  light  kind  of  wood,  which  seems  the 
more  reasonable  opinion.  Others  are  in  favor  of  thin  pipe-clay  or  terra 
cotta.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  such  metallic  specimens  as  have 
come  down  to  us  are  rather  to  be  regarded  simply  as  model  masks,  or  as 
works  of  art,  designed  by  the  artist  as  mere  ornaments.' 

XXXIX.  The  ancient  mask  was  so  constructed  as  not  only  to  add  to 
the  height  of  the  actor,  but  also  to  give  greater  power  to  the  voice.  The 
first  of  these  objects  was  effected  by  means  of  the  6yKosi  a  species  of  top- 
knot, forming  a  prolongation  of  the  mask,  the  hair  being  arranged  in  a 
pjrramidal  form,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  Greek  letter  A,  and  hav- 
ing  sometimes  a  bonnet  superadded.  For  the  purpose,  again,  of  giving 
more  power  to  the  voice,  the  mask  was  connected  with  a  tire  or  periwig 

(wfp^JMtf,  ^t^dUcff),  of  which  the  6yKos  formed  pari,  which  coveted  X\vft  ^\tf^^ 

'  Smiti,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Tragcodia.  a  SI.  John,  HelleuM,  Vl.,  ^. %^. 
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iuead.  »zd  ^tfi  omj  one  poasafe  for  the  Toice,  indicated  by  the  half-opeaad 
SK'iiL.  anid  kssHTtr-Jiz.  in  fact,  all  the  ends  of  a  apeaking-tnimpet,  whence 
zSf:  Zjl:,jz.  zjiiLft  for  a  mask.  f€ruma  a  perMomando. 

XI.  T=^  TL^kAJL  aoc  only  ocKioealed  the  individual  features  of  well-known 
i»ryj-rk.  azki  tz^Msiied  the  spectators  entirely  to  foiiget  the  perfonner  in  his 
pan.  :<^  ::  zare  to  his  whole  aspect  that  kieal  character  which  the  trage- 
pr  demaadeid.  The  tragic  mask  was  not,  indeed,  intention- 
aaf  caricatured.  like  the  comic,  but  the  half^pen  mouth,  the 
Tt  eje-«'>^eza,  the  sharply-denned  features,  in  which  every  charao- 
ao*  T2s  presented  in  its  utmost  strength,  the  bright  and  hard  color- 
zix.  '■'^i*  .:a>:rula:ei  to  piodaee  the  impression  of  a  being  agitated  by  the 
€fz»x>:-r^  an-i  :l-e  pa&sions  of  human  nature  in  a  degree  far  above  the 
iz*tisL  <rZ  yriii^nj  life.  Tne  unnatural  effect  which  a  set  and  unifoim 
az  >:-:  :>%r:res  -arocild  produce  in  tragedy  of  varied  passion  and  acUon 
ziTicL  less  sinking  in  ancient  tragedy,  wherein  the  princi- 
^  c<xe  jor:r:b:y  possessed  by  certain  objects  and  emotions,  ap- 
pirJLT^i  ilric^ifcct  ibe  whc*Ie  remaining  i»ece  in  a  state  of  mind  whidi 
vu  'jit^icr.  'ie  r.&x:-^  and  fundamental  character  of  their  existence. 
Z:  ^  pQfi&j^  "jj  'T.ftgizt  the  Orestes  of  .Eschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
liff  M-i-i/r^  ■::'  Z^r^prdes.  ihro::ghou:  the  whole  tragedy  with  the  same 
vi':<i£ik  ihis  w<KiId  be  difficuh  to  assert  of  Hamlet,  or  any 
ryiJzz  .-  a  sKidem  drama.  But.  in  truth,  there  is  no  necessity 
ij:  f>L;c>ci&3«  \i^\  :i>e  actors  appeared  throughout  a  whole  play  with  the 
sasre  .x<c=.:cs^=ice.  for.  if  circumsunces  required  it,  they  might  surely 
rh.*zxe  ta^jl?  L^ltjilz  tie  iniervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Thus, 
-  '.Zjr  rrLTr-Lj  ■:  f  SLV>Jc:e^  after  King  GBdipus  knows  the  extent  of  his 
r.L'  t~  Tj  ■  izii  'ij£  rXcc.:i€d  the  bloody  punishment  upon  himself,  he  ap* 
;»f  tr*ii  -1  «  ii^rrrrL:  ziisk  from  that  which  he  wore  in  the  confidence  of 

Xl-I  N  :a  '.  lIv.  "r.C''K^tTer.  were  the  masks  intended  to  personify  histor- 
sTiL  :z  ziy.'ic.'y.tz.-y-cl  persc^nages.  designed  in  imitation  of  some  well- 
kz.-:"^!  rrr^;  iiicei  down  liuwigh  ages  by  the  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
;:r*^  :■-:  tt-tj  £*■?  iz,^:  eondision  of  life,  from  youth  to  decrepitude,  or 
fr;ci  :i:t '--:  r;-  m-  li-e  sl^ve.  was  represented  by  an  appropriate  mask,  the 
w-^iiTZfi-itr.*:.:*  c:  wv\*'-  were  sufficiently  well  kno^in  for  the  quality  and 
c:- i.Uv>-  ■::"  :if  pfrst-Laze  represented  to  be  immediately  recognized  by 
•=^"  5re-:i::r5  cz  z.s  i;:pearazce  upon  the  stage ;  and  even  the  iytcos  be- 
-■"-*"-"*  •"*  ti*^-  ?ir:h:u.ar  mask  had  a  settled  style  of  coiffure,  as  well 
kzu-^^c-  is  :be  iraiuric*  ::  accompanied.  The  color  of  the  hair,  also,  was 
ixt-i  :z  rich  ranicular  cast  Xo  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  greatest 
?i>s*:yrf  fa--v  was  bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  masks.  Julius  Pol- 
lux ciT.dcs  ?he  iTac;c  masks  into  twenty-six  classes ;»  the  comic  masks, 
bower  fT.  we  rip  muoh  more  numerous. 

XLII    Tne  j^frformers  wore  long  striped  garments  reaching  to  the 
ground  ^x.r«v«f  rMtptts^  ^roXoi).  which  were  serviceable  also  in  conceal- 
JD^  a  pomoB  of  the  cothurnus.    Over  these  were  thrown  upper  robes 
C^uMritt,  yA^gilfey'i  of  purple,  OT  Bome  oHYker  YmStoiTA.  en^ot^  ^wcSpl  -^gj^  ^KwNaw 
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of  gay  trimmings  and  gold  ornaments,  the  ordinary  attire  of  Bacchic  fes- 
tal processions  and  choral  dances.  Nor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  stage 
represented  as  the  sturdy  athletic  hero,  whose  huge  limbs  were  only  con- 
ceded by  a  lion's  hide ;  he  appeared  in  the  rich  and  gaudy  dress  we  havo 
described,  to  which  his  distinctive  attributes,  the  club  and  the  bow,  were 
merely  added.  The  dress  of  the  chorus  was  not  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  actors,  and  the  choragus  took  care  that  it  was  equally  splen- 
did. But  as  the  actors  represented  heroic  characters,  whereas  the  cho- 
rus was  merely  a  deputation  from  the  people  at  large,  and  in  fact  stood 
-  much  nearer  to  the  audience,  the  mask  was  omitted,  and  moreover,  while 
the  actors  wore  the  cothurnus,  the  chorus  appeared  in  their  usual  sandals. 
The  comic  actors,  for  the  same  reason,  were  content  with  the  #occtM,  or 
thin-soled  shoe,  and  their  mask  had  no  Hyxes.  They  often,  too,  wore  har- 
lequinade dresses,  with  trowsers  fitting  close  to  the  leg.^ 

XLni.  Aristotle,  or  the  grammarian  by  whom  his  treatise  on  Poetry 
has  been  interpolated,  informs  us*  that  every  Greek  tragedy  admitted  of 
the  following  subdivisions :  the  prologue,  the  episodes,  the  esoode,  which  ap- 
idxed  to  the  performances  of  the  actors,  and  the  parodus  and  stasima,  which 
belonged  to  the  chorus.  The  songs  from  the  stage  {jk  kirh  o-mfi^r),  and 
the  dirges  {Komun),  are  peculiar  to  some  tragedies  only.  Besides  these, 
it  seems  that  there  was  occasionally  a  dancing  song  or  canzonet  of  a 
peculiar  nature.'  The  proper  entrance  of  the  chorus,  as  already  remark- 
ed, was  from  the  patascenia,  by  one  of  the  parodi.  The  parodus  was  the 
song  which  the  choreutae  sang  as  they  moved,  probably  in  difierent  par- 
ties, along  the  side  entrances  of  the  orchestra.  It  was  generally  either 
interspersed  with  anapaests,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Antigone ;  or  preceded 
by  a  long  anapaestic  march,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Supplices  and  Agamem- 
non. Sometimes  this  anapaestic  mareh  was  followed  by  a  system  of  the 
cognate  Ionics  a  minore.*  This  we  find  in  the  Persa.  In  some  trage- 
dies there  was  no  parodus,  but  the  opening  of  the  play  found  the  chorus 
already  assembled  on  the  thymeU,  and  prepared  to  sing  the  first  siasimon. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
then  entered  by  the  passage  under  the  seats. 

XLIV.  The  stasima  were  always  sung  by  the  chorus  when  it  was  either 
stationary  or  moving  on  the  same  limited  surface  around  the  altar  of  Bac- 
chus, and  with  its  front  to  the  stage.  The  places  of  the  choreutae  were 
marked  by  lines  on  the  stage  (Biarypdfifiara).  The  comic  chorus  sang  its 
parodus  and  its  stasima  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tragic ;  but  they  were, 
as  pieces  of  poetry,  much  less  elaborate,  and  generally  much  sliortcr. 
The  main  performance  of  the  chorus  in- comedy  was  the  parahasis.  It 
was  an  address  to  the  audience  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  was  the 
most  immediate  representative  of  the  old  trochaic  or  anapaestic  address 
by  the  leader  of  the  phallic  song,  for  which  the  personal  lampoons  of 
Axchilochus  furnished  the  model,  and  to  which  the  old  comedy  of  Athens 
"was  mainly  indebted  for  its  origin.  This  parahasis,  or  "  countermarch," 
was  so  called  because  the  chorus,  which  had  previously  stood  facing  the 

»  JOUier,  m»t.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  806,  sefq.;  Id.,  Eumen..  SS.  *  ArUt.,Port.,\^ 
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stage,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  central  altar,  wheeled  about,  and  made 
a  movement  toward  the  ^lectators,  who  were  then  addressed  by  the 
cor3rph8eu8  in  a  short  system  of  anapaests  or  trochees,  called  the  ico^ifui- 
Tioy,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  anapaestic  system,  termed  wvlyosf 
"  su^ocation,"  or  fMKp6y,  "  long,"  from  the  effort  which  its  delivery  im- 
posed upon  the  reciter.  The  parabasis  is  often  fdlowed  by  a  lyric  song 
in  honor  of  some  divinity,  and  this  by  a  short  system,  properly  of  sixteen 
trochaic  tetrameters,  which  is  called  the  iwi^fia,  or  "  supplement."  It 
contains  some  joking  addition  to  the  main  purport  of  the  parabasis. 

XLV.  There  were  regularly  never  more  than  three  actors  (^woKptrtd^ 
hyvvurral)j  who  were  designated  as  respectively  the  Jirstj  second,  and  third 
actor  {irporrayoufurrfiSy  dfirrtparyewurHis,  rpiTarfwvurriis).  The  third  actor  IB 
tragedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  first  added  by  Sophodes,  an 
addition  which  Cratinus  was  the  first  to  make  in  comedy.  Any  number 
of  mutes  {Kwpk  irp6stnra)  might  appear  on  the  stage.  I^  children  were  in- 
troduced as  speaking  or  singing  on  the  stage,  the  part  was  undertaken  by 
one  of  the  chorus,  who  stood  behind  the  scene,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
called  a  rapaoK^yioy,  froni  his  position,  or  irapaxoffkYnt^  fto^Oi  its  beiag 
something  beyond  the  proper  functions  of  the  chorus,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded by  Miiller,^  that  a  fourth  actor  was  indispensable  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  (Ediptis  CoUmeus,  an  opinion  which,  though  opposed  by 
some  eminent  scholars,^  seems  extremely  probable. 

XLVI.  The  narrowness  and  distance  of  the  stage  rendered  any  group- 
ing unadvisable.  The  arrangement  of  the  actors  was  that  of  a  proces- 
sional bas-relief  Their  movements  were  slow,  their  gesticulations  ab- 
rupt and  angular,  and  their  delivery  a  sort  of  loud  and  deep-drawn  sing- 
song, which  resounded  throughout  the  immense  theatre.  They  probably 
neglected  every  thing  like  by-play,  and  making  paints^  which  are  so  effects 
ive  on  the  modem  stage.  The  distance  at  which  the  spectators  were 
placed  would  prevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and  hear^ 
ing  those  low  tones  which  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  modem  act- 
or. The  mask,  too,  precluded  all  attempts  at  varied  expression,  and  it  is 
probable  that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer  than  was 
looked  for  from  his  predecessor  the  rhapsodist,  namely,  good  recitation. 

XLVII.  The  rhythmical  systems  of  the  tragic  choruses  were  very  sim- 
ple, and  we  may  conclude  that  the  music  to  which  they  were  set  was 
equally  so.  The  dochmiac  metre,  which  is  regularly  found  in  the  acofiftof 
and  Tcb  inrh  aiefivris,  would  admit  of  the  most  inartificial  of  plaintive  melo- 
dies. The  comic  choral  songs  very  frequently  introduce  the  easy  asynar- 
tete  combinations,^  which  were  so  much  used  by  Archilochus ;  and  we  finCd 
in  Aristophanes  a  very  curious  form  of  the  antispastic  metre,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  attributed  to  Eupohs.^ 

XLVIII.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  audience, 
and  on  the  social  position  of  the  actors.  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  theatrical  performances  no  money  was  paid  for  ad- 
mission to  them  ;  but  after  a  time  (probably  about  B.C.  501)  it  was  found 

^  Hist.  Gr.  LU.y  p.  305.  a  Donaldson,  Tkeatrt  of  the  Gruks,  p.  164. 
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conTeueiit  to  present  the  crowds  and  disturlMinces  occasioned  by  the  gra- 
tuitous admission  of  eyery  one  who  chose  to  come.    The  charge^  was  two 
oboU ;  bat  lest  the  poorer  classes  should  be  excluded,  the  entrance-money 
was  given  to  any  person  who  might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his 
name  was  registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  {Kn^iapxnchv  ypofifiaruoy). 
The  lowest  and  best  seats  were  set  apart  for  the  magistrates,  the  mem- 
ben  of  the)k^^,'^or  senate,  and  all  such  persons  as  had  acquired  or  inher- 
ited a  right  to  front  seats  (nyptdpfa).    It  is  probable  that  those  who  were 
entitled  to  reserved  places  at  the  theatre  had  also  tickets  of  admission 
jsDvided  for  them.    The  entrance-money  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre  (d^Mrp^f ,  ^^arpor^Kusj  ii^ir4Krmy)j  who  paid  the  rent  and  made 
the  necessary  repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.    The  distribution  of  the  ad- 
mission money,  or  d^ttfucAp,  as  it  was  called,  out  of  the  public  funds,  was 
set  on  foot  by  Pericles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Demonides  of  (Ea ;  its  appli- 
eation  was  soon  extended,  till  it  became  a  regular  largess  from  the  dema- 
gogues to  the  mob  at  all  the  great  festivals  ;  and  well  might  the  patriot 
Demosthenes  lift  up  his  voice  against  a  practice,  which  was  in  the  end 
nothing  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  profligate  orators,  who 
pandered  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people. 

X&K.  The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratuitous  exhibition,  in  which 
case  tickets  of  admission  were  distributed.*  Any  citizen  might  buy  tick- 
ets for  a  stranger  residing  at  Athens.*  The  question  whether  in  Greece, 
and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women  were  present  at  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modern  schol- 
ars, as  we  have  scarcely  any  passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  pres- 
ence of  women  ia  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs*  and  Passow* 
have  placed  it  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  from  the  various  allusions  made 
by  ancient  writers,  that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  per- 
formance of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Athensus,'  which  has  been  quoted  by  Becker'  in  corroboration 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  scholars  had  come.  We 
have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  to  believe  that  women 
were  not  present  at  comedies,  while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  trag- 
edy and  comedy.'  The  seats  which  women  occupied  in  the  Greek  the- 
atres were  in  the  highest  row  of  benches,  and  separated  from  those  of 
the  men.' 

ir.  Theatrical  representations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning,  or 
after  breakfast  ;^'  and  when  the  concourse  of  people  was  expected  to  be 
great,  persons  would  even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
theatres  had  no  roofs.  The  sun,  however,  could  not  be  very  troublesome 
to  the  actors,  as  they  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  by  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators  protected  themselves  against 
it  by  hats  with  broad  brims."     When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 

*  B6ckkj  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  269,  seqq.,  Engl,  trann. 

*  Theopkrast.j  Charact.,  xi.  3  Plat.,  Gorg.,  p.  502,  I);  Id.,  Leg.,  ii.,  p.  658,  D 

*  Vermiaekt.  Schrtften,  iv.,  p.  272.        »  Zeitschr.fur  die  AUcrth.,  1837,  n.  29. 

*  JiAat.,  xJL,  p.  534.  i  CAarikles,  il.,  p.  560. 
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the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  spring,  the  people  appeared  with  gaotiaiids 
on  their  heads ;  when  it  was  cold,  as  at  the  Lenaea  in  January,  they  used 
to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.^  When  a  storm  or  a  shower  of 
rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators  took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind 
the  stage,  or  in  those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those  who 
wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions  with  them.*  As  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  theatrical  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  homrB, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find  that,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  several  plays,  they  used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.' 

U.  The  Athenian  performers  were  much  esteemed  all  over  Greece ; 
they  took  great  pains  about  their  bodily  exercises,  and  dieted  themselves 
in  order  to  keep  their  voices  clear  and  strong>  They  aj^ar  to  have 
been  generally  paid  by  the  state ;  in  the  country  exhibitions,  however, 
two  actors  would  occasionally  pay  the  wages  of  their  rpcrcrywytar^.'  The 
salary  of  actors  was  often  very  high,  and  Polus,  who  commonly  acted 
with  Tlepolemus  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  sometimes  earned  a  talent  by 
two  days*  performances.  The  histrionic  profession  was  not  thought  to 
carry  with  it  any  degradation.  The  actor  was  the  representative  of  the 
dramatist,  and  often  the  dramatist  himself  Sophocles,  who  sometimes 
performed  in  his  own  plays,  was  a  person  of  the  highest  consideration ; 
the  actor  Aristodemus  went  on  an  embassy,  and  many  actors  took  a  lead 
in  the  public  assembly.  In  some  cases,  the  actors  were  not  only  recog- 
nized by  the  state,  but  controlled  and  directed  by  special  enacUnents. 
Thus,  according  to  the  law  brought  forward  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  the 
actors  were  obliged  to  compare  the  acting  copies  of  the  plays  of  the  three 
great  tragedians  with  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  their  works,  preserved 
in  the  state  archives ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  to  see 
that  the  texts  were  accurately  collated.* 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— eon^mwetf. 

GREEK    TRAGEDIANS. 

I.  Ghcbrilus  {XoipiJ\x>s)  or  Chcerillus  (XofpiAAo; ),  of  Athens,  was  a 
tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  .^schylus, 
and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welcker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  also  a  tragic  poet.^  His  first  appearance  as  a 
coinpetitor  for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.C.  523,  in  the  reign  of  Hippar- 
chus,  when  Athens  was  becoming  the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  resi- 
dence there  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  Lasus,  and  others.  This  was  twelve 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an  antagonist. 

1  Suid.y  I,  c.  a  Theophr.y  Charact.,  ii. 
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ft  was  alao  twelve  years  before  the  first  victory  of  Phrynichus  (B.C.  61 1). 
After  another  twelve  years,  Chcerilus  came  into  competition  with  ^schy- 
lus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (B.C.  499) ;  and  since  we  know  that 
iEsehjdos  did  not  carry  off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterward,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to  Chcerilus  or  to  Pratinas. 
Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  year  483  B.^,  after  he 
had  exhibited  tragedies  for  forty  years.  Of  the  character  of  Choerilus 
we  know  little  more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a  good  de- 
gree of  popular  favor.  The  number  of  his  tragedies  was  150,  of  his  vic- 
tories 13,*  being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  assigned  to  iEschylus. 
TTie  great  number  of  his  dramas  establishes  an  important  point,  namely, 
that  the  exhibition  of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  time  of  Chceri- 
los ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at  Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and 
at  this  early  period  we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  and  not  ex- 
hibited, but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Chcerilus  was  the  first  who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  even 
of  bis  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written.  The  poetical  charac- 
ter and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably  differed  but  little 
from  those  of  Thespis,  until  iEschylus  introduced  the  second  actor.  Of 
an  his  plays  we  have  no  remnant,  except  the  statement  by  Pausanias*  of 
a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  called  *A\^.* 

n.  Phb.tnTchus  {;Ppifvixos)f  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  poets  to  whom 
the  invention  of  tragedy  is  ascribed.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Thespis.*  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  He  gained  his  first 
tragic  victory  B.C.  511,  twenty-four  years  after  Thespis  (B.C.  635), 
twelve  years  after  Choerilus  (B.C.  523),  and  twelve  years  before  -£schy- 
lus  (B.C.  499),  and  his  last  in  B.C.  476,  on  which  occasion  l^emistocles 
was  his  choragus,*  and  recorded  the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phryni- 
chus must,  therefore,  have  flourished  at  least  35  years.  He  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  died.  Various  improvements  in  the  ancient  drama  are  ascribed  to 
Phrynichus.  He  introduced  female  masks,  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  for  the  light,  ludicrous  Bacchanalian  stories 
of  Thespis,  he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken  either  from 
the  Heroic  Age,  or  the  heroic  deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  In  these  he  aimed  not  so  much  to  amuse  the  audience  as 
to  move  their  feelings ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on 
the  capture  of  Miletus,  which  city  had  recently  been  taken  by  the  Per-  - 
sians,  B.C.  494,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears,  and  Phrynichus  was 
fined  1000  drachmae  for  having  recalled  so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection 
of  the  misfortunes  of  a  kindred  people.*  Phrynichus  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  and  the  great  va- 
riety and  cleverness  of  his  figure-dances.  The  Aristophanic  Agathon 
speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  his  dramas,  though,  of  course,  they  fell 
far  short  of  the  grandeur  of  ^Eschylus,  and  the  perfect  skill  of  Sophocles. 
In  the  dramas  of  Phrynichus  the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 

i  Sluui,  s.  V.  a  Paus.,  i.,  14,  2.  »  SmttH,  I>u;l.  Biocr.,  t.x. 
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and  it  was  reserved  for  -^schylus  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the  dialogue 
and  action  into  their  true  position.  The  names  of  several  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  Phrynichus  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  belonged  to  other  poets.  The  few  fragments  of  Phiynichus  are 
given  by  Wagner,  in  his  Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  Bibliotheca).^ 

III.  Pratinas  (npaTlvas)j^  one  of  the  early  tragic  poets  at  Athens,  was 
a  native  of  Phlius,  and  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not  stated  at 
what  time  he  went  to  Athens,  but  he  was  older  than  ^Eschylus,  and 
younger  than  Choerilus,  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize 
about  B.C.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  which  was  ascribed 
to  Pratinas  was  the  separation  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama,'  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Pra- 
tinas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well  as  among  the  dramatic 
poets  of  the  day.  He  cultivated  two  species  of  lyric  poetry,  the  hyp- 
orcheme  and  the  dithyramb,  of  which  the  former  was  closely  related  to 
the  satyric  drama  by  the  jocular  character  which  it  often  assumed,  the 
latter  by  its  ancient  choruses  of  satyrs.  Phratinas  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the  honor  of  found- 
ing the  Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  The  fragments  of  Prati- 
nas are  contained  in  Wagner's  Tragic.  Grttc.  Fragm.  (in  Didot's  BiMuh 
theca). 

IV.  -^scHYLus  (AiVx^Aoj)*  was  bom  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  B.C.  526,  so 
that  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion 
was  probably  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  .£schylus  him- 
self was,  according  to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
goddess.  At  the  age  of  25  (B.C.  499)  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
competitor  l^r  the  prize  of  tragedy  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinas,  with- 
out, however,  being  successful.  Afterward,  with  his  brothers  Cyneginis 
and  Aminias,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490),  and  also  at 
those  of  Salamis  (B.C.  480)  and  Plataeae  (B.C.  479).  In  B.C.  484,  sixteen 
years  subsequent  to  his  first  defeat  in  the  tragic  contest,  ^Eschylus  gained 
his  first  dramatic  victory.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  brou^t  out 
on  this  occasion  are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most  probably 
Pratinas  and  Phrynichus,  or  Chcerihis.  Afterward,  in  B.C.  472,  he  gain- 
ed the  prize  with  the  Persae,  the  eartiest  of  his  extant  dramas.  In  B.C. 
468,  a  remarkable  event  occurred  in  the  poet's  life  :  he  was  defeated  in 
a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Plutarch,*  his  mortification  at  this  indignity,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  so 
great,  that  he  quitted  Athens  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and  went 
to  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  l3nric 
poet.  Of  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  Syracuse  at  the  time  alluded  to 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by  Plutarch  for 
his  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a  real  one,  is  a  question  of  considera- 
ble difficulty,  though  of  little  practical  moment.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  some  that  the  charge  of  iur^ficut,  or  impiety,  brought  against  .£schylos 

1  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.f  ».  v.        >  /(L,  ».  v.        '  Suid.y  s.  v.  wpinoi  vypa^  npar^MW. 
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tar  an  alleged  divulging  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,^  but  possibly  from  po- 
litical motives,  was  in  some  ^"ay  connected  with  his  retirement  on  this 
occasion  from  his  native  country,  but  this  charge  belongs  rather  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  his  life. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  ^Eschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that  prince 
had  built  the  town  of  ^tna,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Catana.  In  connection  with  this  event, 
^schylus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the  **  Women  of  JEtna." 
in  which  he  predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the  new  city.  At 
the  request  of  Hiero,  he  also  reproduced  the  play  of  the  ••  Persae,"  wiih 
which  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  dramatic  contests  at  Athens  iB. 
C.  472).  Now  we  know  that  the  trilogy  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thehes" 
was  represented  soon  after  the  "  Persae,"  and  hence  it  follows  tha:  the 
former  must  have  been  first  represented  not  later  than  B.C.  470.'  Be- 
sides the  "Women  of  .Etna,"  Xschylus  also  composed  other  piec-s  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian  words  and  expressiMns 
not  intelligible  to  the  Athenians.'  From  the  number  of  such  w(»n!a  an : 
expressions  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  .£^ 
chylus,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  S:<-:]y 
on  this  his  first  visit.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that,  according  m  some 
accounts,  .£schylus  had  even  visited  Sicily  before  this,  about  B  C.  4-9S.  *.n 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  over  him  by  Simonides.  to  whom  the 
Athenians  had  adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  eleg>'  on  those  who  liad  Tall- 
en  at  Marathon.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  however,  has  been  greatly 
questioned.^ 

In  B.C.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  Hiero  died  :  and  in  B.C.  45S  it  ap- 
pears that  iEschylus  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact  that  th«^  tnlogy 
of  the  Orestea  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or  the  follitwing 
year  (B.C.  457),  iEschylus  again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  visit  to  that  island  is  both  probable 
and  sufficient.  He  was  accused  of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Are- 
opagus, and  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the  interposition  of  his 
brother.  Aminias,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.* 
What  the  specific  nature  of  the  charge  was  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  founded  on  his  having  either  divulged  or  spoken  pro- 
fanely in  some  of  his  plays  concerning  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this  conclusion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  toward  the  end  of  his  life  .£schylus  incurred  the  se- 
rious displeasure  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he  retired  to  Gela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died, 
B.C.  466,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Eumenides,  on  which  play,  according  to  some,  the  charge  of 
impiety  was  founded.  On  the  manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers 
are  unanimous.*  An  eagle,  say  they,  mistaking  the  poet*s  bald  head  for 
a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an 
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oracle,  according  to  which  JSschylus  was  &ted  to  die  by  a  blow  from 
heaven. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gela  showed  their  regard  for  his  character,  by  pub- 
lic solemnities  in  his  honor,  by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and 
inscribing  it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself,'  in  which,  Strang^ 
enough,  he  describes  the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  scene  of  his  glory,  with- 
out any  allusion  whatever  to  his  success  as  a  dramatist.  In  Sicily  the 
memory  of  ^Eschylus  was  long  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  and  in 
Attica,  although  he  had  parted  from  its  shores  with  bitter  feelings,  the 
next  generation  appears  to  have  prized  the  works  of  iEschylus  veiy  high- 
ly, for  what  we  read  about  him  in  the  "  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  must  be 
regarded  as  the  judgment  of  the  ablest  Athenian  critics  at  the  time.  Not 
only  were  the  dramas  which  had  been  performed  in  his  lifetime  repeated 
after  his  death,  and  treated  like  new  compositions,  so  as  to  be  allowed  to 
come  into  competition  with  new  dramas,  the  state,  by  a  special  decree  of 
the  people,  providing  a  chorus  at  the  public  expense,  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time,*  but  pieces  which  had 
not  been  brought  out  by  the  poet  himself  were  produced  upon  the  stage 
by  his  son  Euphorion,  and  gained  prizes.  In  this  way  Euphorion  was 
victorious  with  a  tetralogy  *in  B.C.  431,  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Philocles,  also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  ^schylus,  was  victorious  over  the 
King  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  probably  with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  From 
and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose  what  was  called  the  Tragic  school 
of  JSschylus,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  years.* 

The  style  of  iEschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and  sublime,  full  of  gorgeous 
imagery  and  magnificent  expressions,  such  as  became  the  elevated  char- 
acters of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express.^  In  the  turn 
of  his  expressions  the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syntactical.  He 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical  phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and 
of  obsolete  language,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his  manner  of  ex- 
pression than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and  he  excelled  in  displaying 
strong  feelings  and  impulses,  and  in  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  — 
rather  than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  under  |he  in- 
fluence of  complicated  and  various  emotions.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
general  elevation  of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his  plays,  as 
the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choe- 
phors,  are  made  to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  removed 
from  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  characters  of  iEschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic ;  they  were  gods  and  powers  of  colossal  mag- 
nitude, whose  imposing  aspect  could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation  of  a  later  age, 
who  complained  that  iGschylus's  language  was  not  human.  Hence  the 
general  impression  produced  by  the  poetry  of  ^Eschylus  was  rather  of  a 
religious  than  a  moral  nature ;  his  personages  being  both  in  action  and 
suffering  superhuman,  and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
lessons.^ 

*  Paus.,  i.,  U,  4;  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  627,  D.  »  Ari«topli.,AclMmv.,\«l,  KwikaX.VU. 

'  JSremunm.,  Qpusc,  ii.,  p.  158.        ♦  AriatopK.,  Ra».,9a%.       *  aiiwnt,W«*.«i«lT->»^^- 
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The  Greeks  justly  regarded  iGschylus  as  the  father  of  tragedy.  Be- 
fore his  time  the  art  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  drama,  and  the  prog- 
ress which  it  made  under  the  direction  of  his  genius  was  far  greater  than 
any  which  it  owed  to  his  successors.  It  required  much  more  power  to 
ndae  the  drama  from  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  poets 
preTious  to  uEschylus,  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it  in  his  works, 
than  merely  to  continue  what  he  had  commenced.  Before  the  time  of 
.£schylus,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  only  one  actor  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  once,  who  carried  on  the  dialogue  A^ith  the  chorus,  or  told  his 
Btoiy  to  them.  uEschylus  introduced  a  second  actor,  which  was  the  first 
step  toward  making  the  dialogue  and  the  action  independent  of  the  cho- 
ms.  The  dialogue  now  became  more  free  and  animated,  and  the  contrast 
between  a  principal  {protagonistes)  and  a  secondary  character  {deuterago- 
tu9te»)  enabled  the  poet  to  interest  his  audience  in  the  action,  which  before 
his  time  was  of  secondary  importance,  the  chorus  being  then  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  drama.  But  still  the  action  in  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  is 
yet  not  altogether  independent  of  the  chorus,  which  takes  a  considerable 
part  in  the  events  of  the  piece.  The  complete  separation  of  these  two 
elements  was  reserved  for  Sophocles.^ 

An  innovation  like  the  above  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  iEschylus,  just  as  he  himself,  at  a  later  period,  adopted  that  of 
Sophocles,  by  which  a  third  actor  was  introduced.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
dramas  of  .^schylus  in  which  three  persons  appear  on  the  stage  at  once ; 
but  in  this  case  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  by  only  two  of  them.  A  third 
actor  who  takes  part  in  the  dialogue  does  not  occur  in  any  drama  written 
before  the  year  B.C.  468,  when  Sophocles  showed  the  advantage  of  a 
third  actor.  The  part  of  the  protagonistes  was  in  most  cases  performed 
by  .^schylns  himself,  and  the  names  of  two  celebrated  actors  are  known 
who  were  trained  and  instructed  by  the  poet,  and  probably  acted  the  parts 
of  deuteragoniste.  They  were  Clearchus  and  Myniscus  of  Chalcis.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  iGschylus,  the  poets  generally  acted  their  own  dramas, 
and  were  obliged  to  perform  the  parts  of  the  several  characters  of  a  piece, 
one  by  one,  in  succession.  This  inconvenience  was  obviated,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor,  though  the  same  actor  was 
stin  obliged  to  perform  several  parts.  There  are,  however,  several  points 
in  the  dialogue  of  the  i£schylean  drama  which  remind  us  of  what  the  art 
was  before  his  time.  The  dialogue  is  sometimes  carried  on  between  the 
actor  and  the  chorus,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  it  proceeds 
with  great  regularity^  which  to  a  modem  critic  would  appear  stiff  and 
unnatural:  the  verses  are  mostly  distributed  in  certain  proportions  be- 
tween the  speakers,  and  the  protagonistes,  in  most  cases,  uses  more 
verses  than  the  deuteragonistes.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiarity  of  all 
Greek  tragedies,  but  in  .^schylus  it  is  more  striking  than  in  any  of  his 
successors.* 

.^schylus  also  introduced  great  improvements  in  the  choral  dance. 
He  invented  several  dances  himself,  instructed  the  dancers  without  the 
suuiatance  of  a,  teacher ,  and  paid  the  most  anxjoua  attenWoTv  \o  \?e>ft  qt- 
'  Mqgrt^^  JXeL  ^Soe.Jbr  Dig.  of  Ut^^ul  Knowledge,  v^A.  V.,  p.  4S».  ^    *  Hwd. 
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chestral  performances  of  the  chorus.  He  was  also  the  first  wha  saw  ^e 
propriety  of  adapting  the  dress  of  the  actors  and  the  scenery  to  the  char- 
acters which  they  represented.  He  introduced  the  cothurnus,  or  high- 
soled  buskin,  and  the  other  artificial  means  already  mentioned,  to  raise 
the  figure  of  the  actors  above  the  standard  of  ordinary  men ;  the  masks 
were  greatly  improved  by  him,  and  he  bestowed  the  utmost  care  and  at- 
tention upon  the  whole  of  the  theatrical  wardrobe.  The  introduction  of 
scene-painting  is  likewise  ascribed  to  .^schylus.  The  machinery  requi- 
site for  theatrical  performances  must  have*  attained  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection under  him,  on  account  of  his  frequent  introduction  of  the  gods 
and  other  supematuraT  beings  upon  the  stage.  Every  thing,  in  fine,  of 
importance  to  the  performance  of  the  drama  was  thus  either  perfected 
or  introduced  by  iCschylus,  who  left  to  those  who  succeeded  him  noth- 
ing but  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  commenced. 

It  is  stated  that  ^schylus  wTote  seventy  tragedies  and  several  satyiic 
dramas.  Five  were  ascribed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority.  AH  these 
productions  were  written  within  forty-ibur  years,  from  600  to  456  B.C. 
Of  their  general  excellence  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  gained 
the  prize  of  tragedy  thirteen  times.  It  is  a  very  questionable  point 
whether  the  tragedies  of  JBschylus  were  always  so  arranged  as  to  form 
trilogies,  that  is,  great  dramatic  compositions  consisting  of  three  distinct 
tragedies,  each  of  which  was  in  some  degree  entire  in  itself,  and  yet 
formed,  as  it  were,  only  one  of  the  three  acts  of  a  greater  drama,  and 
could  not  be  properly  understood  unless  viewed  in  its  connection  with 
the  others.  Welcker,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  extant  plays,  and 
of  the  fragments  and  titles  of  those  whidi  are  lost,  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  all  the  works  of  .£schylus  were  such  trilogies ;  but  although 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  intended  to  form  trilogies,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  this  of  all ;  and  as  regards  the  "  Persae,"  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  not  part  of  a  trilogy.  The  few  fragments 
of  many  of  the  lost  pieces,  moreover,  scarcely  enable  us  to  form  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  their  contents.  The  only  specimen  of  a  trilogy  which  is 
preserved  entire  is  the  "Orestea,"  consisting  of  the  ".^j^amemnon,"  the 
"  Choephorae,"  and  the  "Eumenides."  The  three  other  pieces  which 
we  possess  entire,  namely,  the  "  Seven  against  lliebes,"  the  "  Suppli- 
ants," and  the  "  Prometheus,"  are  undoubtedly  likewise  parts  of  trilogies. 
The  earliest  among  the  seven  extant  plays  is  the  "  Persae,"  which  was 
first  acted  at  Athens  in  B.C.  472,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  other 
plays  of  -^schylus,  inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  poet's  own  time.  A  year  after  the  "  Persae,"  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes"  was  brought  out.  The  latest  is  the  Orestean  trilogy,  which,  as 
already  stated,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  B.C.  468.  TTie  "  SuppU- 
ants"  and  the  "  F*rometheus"  came  in  the  period  between  this  year  and. 
that  in  which  the  **  Persians"  was  brought  out,  but  the  exact  time  is  not 
known.  From  allusions,  however,  in  the  "  Supphants,"  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, with  some  probability,  that  it  was  written  about  B.C.  461,  during 
the  time  that  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos.^ 

>  Bwgraph.  Diet,  of  Soc./or  Dig.  iff  Us^ul  KtwwUtlgt,  vol.  t.,  p.  406. 
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The  perfonnance  of  eacii  trilogy  of  iEscbylus  was  followed  by  that  of 
a  aatyric  drama,  which,  together  with  the  three  tragedies,  formed  a  te- 
tralogy, and  the  sabject  of  which  was  in  some  cases  connected  with  that 
of  the  trilogy.  The  name  of  the  satyric  drama  connected  with  the 
"Orestea"  was  the  "Proteus."  We  know  the  names  of  eight  others  of 
these  burlesque  dramas  of  .^Eschylus,  but  none  are  preserved.  The  an- 
f  dents  state  that  .£schylus  was  as  great  a  master  in  the  satyric  drama 
as  in  tragedy.  As  regards  the  artistic  character  of  the  tragedies  of  Als- 
chylus,  to  which  we  have  already  in  part  alluded,  we  have  few  observa- 
tions of  the  ancients  themselves.  Sophocles,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  ^Gschylus  always  composed  his  poems  as  he  ought,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  it,  has  expressed  in  the  best  manner  the  fact  that  ^Es- 
chylns  was  a  great  poet.  AH  that  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  and  other 
ancient  writers  object  to  in  iEschylus  refers  merely  to  form,  and  not  to 
the  artistic  plan  and  structure  of  his  work ;  it  is  only  the  pompons  grand- 
iloquence and  the  boldness  of  his  imagery  which  they  find  fault  with. 
These  are,  indeed,  very  striking  features  in  the  dramas  of  ^Eschylus,  but 
he  himself  seems  not  only  to  have  been  aware  of  it,  but  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  that  his  gods  and  heroes,  being  so  far  above  the  human 
standard,  should  also  speak  a  language  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Although  the  Greeks  at  aH  times  had  great  reverence  for  the  father  of 
their  tragedy,  yet  the  further  they  were  removed  from  his  age,  the  less 
were  they  able  to  appreciate  him.  In  fact,  the  most  extraordinary  power 
of  hJB  master  genius,  the  artistic  construction  of  a  trilogy,  is  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  them,  and  its  discovery  and  right  appreciation  belong  altogether 
to  modem  times,  and  more  especially  to  Welcker,  whose  researches  on 
this  point  have  been  fcdlowed  up  by  Droysen,  Gruppe,  and  others.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  JEIschylus,  the  Greeks  began  to  perform  his  single  plays 
separately,  and  thus  gradually  forgot  that  they  were  only  acts  of  greater 
dramas.  The  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  .£schylus  is  always  extremely  simple, 
and  without  any  complicated  plot ;  the  action  proceeds  smoothly,  but  rap- 
idly, and  the  poet  does  not  anxiously  concern  himself  to  lay  open  to  his 
audience  'every  link  by  which  the  parts  of  the  action  are  connected  ;  he 
draws  his  pictures  oidy  in  bold  outline,  which  he  leaves  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  fill  up.  But  it  is  this  very  simplicity  of  his  design 
which  constitutes  his  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

One  leading  idea  of  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  is  a  straggle  between  the 
free  will  of  man  and  the  power  of  destiny,  to  which  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit,  and  to  which  man  must  fall  a  victim  if  he  presumes  to  op- 
pose it.  Such  an  idea  is  both  religious  and  ethical,  and  intended  to  im- 
press upon  man  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  higher  powers,  and  of  hum- 
bly recognizing  his  own  weakness.  Another  leading  idea  which  appears 
in  some  of  his  plays  is,  that  crime,  by  a  moral  necessity,  leads  to  farther 
cmne,  and  so  to  calamity,  which  is  its  punishment,  or,  as  Droysen  has 
expressed  it,  that  "  whoever  acts  must  suffer."  uEschylus  represents  to 
us  the  piety  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  an  age  which  could  not  con- 
oe/re  that  its  own  great  works  were  accomplished  wilYioxil  lYie  aA  ol  \Jafc 
gods.    He  himself  was,  as  we  have  said,  initiated  in  tYiC  E\e\x««\\3ML  tsvi^ 
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teries,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  phflosophical  inquiries  wbich  then 
began  to  be  carried  on  in  Greece ;  and  these  circumstances  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  upon  man,  and  his 
relation  to  higher  powers.^ 

BOITIOV8    OF    MSCUYLVa,* 

The  tragedies  of  iEsehyliM  which  bare  come  down  to  us  hare,  with  the  exception  of 
the  **  Prometheus,'*  suffered  more  firom  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  than  many  other 
remains  of  ancient  literature.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Venice,  1518,  8to,  by 
Aldus  ;  but  considerable  parts  of  the  "  Agamemnon**  and  of  the  "  ChoephorB**  are  not 
contained  in  this  edition  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  printed  part  of  the  Aff- 
amemnon  is  attached  to  the  ChoCphors,  and  both  are  made  up  into  one  play ;  so  that  thus 
this  edition  contains  six  plays  merely.  Robortellus,  in  his  edition,  Venice,  1S58,  8to. 
corrected  the  error,  and  separated  the  Agamemnon  firom  the  ChoCphorc ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  also  published  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the  Greek  "  Life  of  JEschylus,**  in  8  rols. 
8ro.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  seren  tragedies  is  that  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1557, 4to.  One  of  the  best  among  the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  SUnley,  London, 
16d3,  fol.,  which  contains  the  scholia,  a  commentary,  and  a  Latin  translation.  This  was 
reprinted  with  some  additions  by  De  Pauw,  Haag,  1745,  3  vols.  4to,  and  again  by  But^ 
ler,  Cambridge,  1809-1816,  with  additions  firom  Stanley's  unpublished  notes,  8  rols.  8to, 
and  4  rols.  4to.  The  edition  of  SchOtz,  in  5  vols.  8to,  though  of  very  little  ralue,  has 
gone  through  three  imprints  (1783-1809).  The  first  three  rolumes  contain  the  text  and 
commentary,  the  other  two  the  fhigments  of  the  lost  plays  and  the  Greek  sdiolia.  Tike 
best  recent  editions  are  those  of  Wellauer,  Lips.,  1833-1830,  3  rols.  8to,  the  text  and 
notes  in  two  volumes,  and  the  Lexicon  JEschyleum  in  one ;  of  W.  Dindorf,  in  the  PoOcs 
Seenici  Graei^  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1833-1841,  in  3  vols.  8to,  the  last  rolume  in  two 
paru ;  of  Scholefield,  Cambridge,  1838,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1851 ;  of  Ahrens,  in  Didof  s 
BibUothecaj  Paris,  1843 ;  and  of  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1853,  3  vols.  8to.  A  new  edition 
was  commenced,  also,  by  Klausen,  Gotba,  1833,  8to,  but  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Only  the  Agamemnon  and  Cho^phorae  were  published.  The  editions  of  single  plays, 
and  dissertations  upon  them,  or  passages  of  them,  are  almost  innumerable.  The  separ- 
ate plays,  except  the  "  Suppliants**  and  the  "  Eumenides,*'  have  been  ably  edited  in  En- 
gland by  Blomfield.  Of  the  separate  editions  of  these  plays  in  Germany,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  that  of  the  "  Eumenides,"  by  K.  O.  MUIler.  There  is  also  an  excellent  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Orestea,**  by  Franz,  Leipzig,  1846,  8vo.  Welcker*s  works  in  relation  to 
jGschylus,  and  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  are  also  exceedingly  valuable.  Their  titles 
are :  Die  JEschyluehe  TriUgie  Prom«<A«fM,  Darmstadt,  1834,  8vo ;  Nacktrag  zur  Drilogie, 
Frankfort,  1836 ;  and  Die  Griechitchen  Tragoedieny  Bonn,  1840,  8vo.  The  Lexicon  to 
jEschylus,  by  Linwood,  Lond.,  1843,  reprinted  Lond.,  1847,  wiU  be  found  a  very  nsefU 
auxiliary  to  the  student. 

*  Biograph.  Diet,  of  Soc.  for  Diff.  of  Usefkd  Knowledge^  voL  i.,  p.  40a 
»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.f  ».  v. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— con/umcri. 

GREEK    TRAUEDIAN  8 COfUinUtd. 

I.  Sophocles  (So^oicA^y)^  was  bom  at  Colonus,  a  demus  of  Attica,  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  of  Athens,  toward  the  northwest,  fire  years  before 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  495.*  He  was  thirty  years  younger,  there- 
fore, than  ^schylus,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripides.  His  father's 
name  was  Sophilus  or  Sophillus,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  noth- 
ing for  certain  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  received  an  education  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Athens.  To  both  of 
the  two  leading  branches  of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize  of  a  garland.  Of 
the  skill  which  he  had  attained  to  in  music  and  dancing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form,  we  hare  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in  solemn  festival 
aroond  the  trophy  which  they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  vic- 
toiy  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and 
witti  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  around  the  tro[rfiy,  and  sang 
the  songs  of  triumph,  B.C.  480.'  The  statement  of  the  anon>TDOus  biog- 
rapher of  Sophocles,  that  he  learned  tragedy  from  .Eschylus.  has  been 
objected  to  on  grounds  that  are  perfectly  conclusive,  if  it  be  understood 
as  meaning  any  direct  and  formal  instruction ;  but.  from  the  connection 
in  which  the  words  stand,  they  appear  to  express  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  and  obvious  fact,  that  Sophocles,  having  received  the  art  in  the 
form  to  which  it  had  been  advanced  by  ^schylus,  made  in  it  other  im- 
IHTOvements  of  his  o^-n. 

His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place  in  B.C.  468,  under  pecul- 
iarly interesting  circumstances ;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Sophocles, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  JEa" 
chylus,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire  genera- 
tion, but  also  from  the  character  of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that  Apsephion,  the 
archon  eponymus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots  for  their  election, 
when  Cimon,  with  his  nine  colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered 
the  theatre,  the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar,  and  administered  to 
them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first  prize,  the  sec- 

1  &fuik,  JXa.  Biogr.,  s.  v.;  Domaldmm,  Theatre  of  the  Grccfct,  p.  8\,  ««qq.,  ^\l  «4.\ 
JOOer,  mst.  Gr.  lot.,  p.  337,  segf.  «  Qinton,  MiOter,  ia&  oOMm  -ptitet  ^.C.¥)l^. 
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ond  only  being  awarded  to  ^schylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat 
thai,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  left  Athens  in  consequence, 
and  retired  to  Sicily.*  From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of 
the  Athenian  stage,  until  a  formidable  rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained 
the  first  prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  The  drama  which  Sophocles  ex- 
hibited on  the  occasion  of  his  first  victory  is  supposed,  from  a  chronolog- 
ical  computation  in  Phny,*  to  have  been  the  Triptolemus,  respecting  the 
nature  of  which  there  has  been  much  disputation.  Welcker,  who  has 
discussed  the  question  very  fully,  supposes  that  the  main  subject  of  the 
drama  was  the  institution  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  by  Triptolemus. 

The  year  440  B.C.  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  poet's  life.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  most  probably,  he  brought  out  the  earliest  and  one 
fk  the  best  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Aniigonej  a  play  which  gave  the 
Athenians  so  much  satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  political  wis- 
dom it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten  generals,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  in  the  war  against  the  aristocratic  faction  of  Sa- 
mos.  which  lasted  from  the  sunomer  of  B.C.  440  to  the  spring  of  B.C.  439. 
The  anonii'mous  biographer  states  that  this  expedition  took  place  seven 
years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  Sophocles  was  55  years  (M 
at  the  time.  From  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  from  the  Trav- 
els of  the  poet  Ion,  it  appears  that  Sophocles  was  engaged  in  bringing  up 
the  re-enforcements  from  Chios,  and  that,  amid  the  occupations  of  his 
military  conmiand.  he  preserved  his  wonted  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  found 
leisure  to  gratify  his  voluptuous  tastes,  and  to  delight  his  comrades  with 
his  calm  and  pleasant  conversation  at  their  banquets.  From  the  same 
narrative  it  would  seem  that  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  for 
any  military  reputation :  he  is  represented  as  good-humoredly  repeating 
the  judgment  of  Pericles  concerning  him,  that  he  understood  the  making 
of  poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army.* 

The  period  extending  from  the  56th  year  of  his  age  to  his  death  was 
that  of  his  greatest  poetical  activity,  and  to  it  belong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Antigone,  all  his  extant  dramas.  Respecting  his  personal  history, 
however,  during  this  period  of  thirty-four  years,  we  have  scarcely  any  de- 
taJs.  The  excitement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  seems  to  have  had  no 
other  influence  upon  him  than  to  stimulate  his  Uterary  efibrts  by  the  new 
mipulse  which  it  gave  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age ;  until  that 
disasin>us  period  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  reaction  of  un- 
successful \*-ar  led  to  anarchy  at  home.  Then  we  find  him,  like  others 
of  the  chief  literary  men  of  Athens,  joining  in  the  desperate  attempt  to 
stay  the  ruin  of  their  country,  by  means  of  an  aristocratic  revolution ; 
alThough,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  as  of  the 
part  which  Sophocles  took  in  this  movement,  he  only  assented  to  it  as  a 
nioasuro  of  public  safety,  and  not  from  any  k)ve  of  oligarchy.  As  he  was 
then  in  his  83d  year,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.    One  thing,  at  least  as  elegit  ^a  to  Vvx&^UUcal  principles, 
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tbat  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  The  patriotic  sentiments 
vfaich  we  still  admire  in  his  poems  were  illustrated  by  his  own  conduct ; 
for,  unlike  Simonides  and  Pindar,  ^Eschylus,  Euripides,  and  Plato,  and 
otibers  of  the  greatest  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  Sophocles  would 
never  condescend  to  accept  the  patronage  of  monarchs,  or  to  leave  his 
country  in  compliance  with  their  repeated  invitations. 

The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last  years  are  connected 
with  a  well-known  and  beautiful  story.    His  family  consisted  of  two  sons, 
lophon,  the  ofispring  of  Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  Ariston,  his  son  by  Theoris  of  Sicyon ;  and  Ariston  had  a  son  named 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  affection.    loph  - 
on,  who  was,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  his  father*s  rightful  heir,  jealous 
of  his  love  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending  that  the  poet  pur- 
posed to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a  large  proportion  of  his  property,  is 
said  to  have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores,  who  seem  to  have 
had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family  affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind 
was  affected  by  old  age.    As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles  exclaimed,  "  If  I 
am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles ;"  and  then  he  read  from  his  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  which 
had  b^n  only  lately  written,  and  was  not  yet  brought  out,  the  magnifi- 
cent parodus  beginning  Ei(n-ov,  {^,  rasSc  x^P^*  whereupon  the  judges 
at  once  dismissed  the  case,  and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  undutifiil  conduct.^ 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  reconciliation  was 
referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the  "  CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  where  Antigone 
pleads  with  her  father  to  forgive  Polynices,  as  other  fathers  had  been  in- 
duced to  forgive  their  bad  children. 

Sophocles  died  soon  afterward,  in  B.C.  406,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  All 
the  various  accounts  of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and  poet- 
ical complexion.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was  choked  by  a  grape ; 
another  writer  related  that,  in  a  public  recitation  of  tlie  Antigone,  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  that,  through  the  weakness  of 
extreme  age,  he  lost  his  breath  and  his  life  together ;  while  others  as- 
cribed his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a  dramatic  victory. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  tlie  best  critics,  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama,  but  they  approach  as  nearly  as  is  conceivable  to  the  perfect 
ideal  model  of  that  species  of  poetry.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  iEschyius  are  essentially  heroic.  The 
latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  distance ; 
the  former  bring  those  same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  sympathy  and  self-application.  No  individual  human  being  can 
imagine  himself  in  the  position  of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a  personal  warn- 
ing from  the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra ;  but  every  one  can,  in 
feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone  in  giving  up  her  life  at  the 
call  of  fraternal  piety,  and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
(Edipus  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In  ^schylus,  the  sufferers 
am  the  Yjctima  of  an  inexorable  destiny ;  but  Sophoclea  Ywiw^ffl  TRgt^ 
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prominently  into  view  those  faults  of  their  own,  which  fonn  one  element 
of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  in- 
culcating, as  the  lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  which 
the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  trm^poa- 
{nn\.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to  that  level  to  which  Eurip- 
ides brought  down  the  art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the  spectators,  apart  from 
the  moral  encL  The  difference  between  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying  of  Sophocles,  that  he  himself  represented  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  as  they  are.^ 

Of  the  dramatic  changes  introduced  by  Sophocles,  the  most  important 
was  the  addition  of  the  rpiraymfurrfis,  or  third  actor,  by  which  three  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  at  once  and  take  part  in  the 
dialogue,  instead  of  only  two.  This  change  vastly  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  dramatic  action,  and  appeared,  indeed,  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
necessary  to  the  variety  and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  sac- 
rificing that  simplicity  and  clearness  which,  in  the  good  ages  of  antiquity, 
were  always  held  to  be  most  essential  qualities.  By  the  addition  of  this 
third  actor,  the  chief  person  of  the  drama  was  brought  under  two  con- 
flicting influences,  by  the  force  of  which  both  sides  of  his  character  are 
at  o:ice  displayed ;  as  in  the  scene  where  Antigone  has  to  contend  at  the 
sauiu  time  with  the  weakness  of  Ismene  and  the  tyranny  of  Creon. 
Sophocles  also  introduced  some  very  important  modifications  in  the 
choral  parts  o£  the  drama.  According  to  Suidas,  he  raised  the  number 
of  choreutse  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  At  the  same  time,  the  choral  odes, 
which  still  in  ^schylus  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  tragedy,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  lyric  exhibition  of  the  subject  interwoven  with  the  dramatic 
representation,  were  very  considerably  curtailed.  The  mode,  too,  in 
which  the  chorus  is  connected  with  the  general  subject  and  progress  of 
the  drama,  is  different  in  Sophocles.  In  the  dramas  of  ^sch3ius,  the 
chorus  is  a  deeply-interested  party,  often  taking  a  decided  and  even  ve- 
hement share  in  the  action,  and  generally  involved  in  the  catastrophe ;  but 
the  chorus  of  Sophocles  has  more  of  the  character  of  a  spectator,  mod- 
erator, and  judge,  comparatively  impartial,  but  sympathizing  generally 
with  the  chief  character  of  the  play,  while  it  explains  and  harmonizes, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  feeUngs  of  all  the  actors.  The  chorus  of  Sopho- 
cles is  cited  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  his  definition  of  the  part  to  be 
taken  by  the  chorus. 

By  these  changes,  Sophocles  made  the  tragedy  a  drama  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  interest  and  progress  of  the  piece  centred  al- 
most entirely  in  the  actions  and  speeches  of  the  persons  on  the  stage. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  alteration,  combined  with  the  addition 
of  a  third  actor,  was  a  much  more  careful  elaboration  of  the  dialogue ; 
and  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  the  composition  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  art  of  Sophocles,  whether  we  regard  the 
energy  and  point  of  the  conversations  which  take  place  upon  the  stage, 
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or  the  Tivid  pictures  of  actions  occurring  elsewhere,  which  are  drawn  in 
the  speeches  of  the  messengers.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  for 
a  moment  that,  in  bestowing  so  much  care  upon  the  dialogue,  and  con- 
fining the  choral  parts  within  their  proper  limits,  Sophocles  was  careless 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  executed  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appears  as  if  determined  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  compensate  in  the 
beauty  of  his  odes  for  what  he  had  taken  away  from  their  length. 

Another  alteration  of  the  greatest  consequence,  which,  though  it  per- 
haps did  not  originate  with  Sophocles,  he  was  the  first  to  convert  into  a 
general  practice,  was  the  abandonment  of  the  trilogistic  form,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  the  continuity  of  subject  was  concerned.  In  obedience  to  the 
established  custom  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  Sophocles  appears  gener- 
ally to  have  brought  forward  three  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama  togeth- 
er ;  but  the  subjects  of  these  four  plays  were  entirely  distinct,  and  each 
was  complete  in  itself.  Among  the  merely  mechanical  improvements 
introduced  by  Sophocles,  the  most  important  was  that  of  scene-painting, 
in  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  artist  Agathar- 
ehus,  and  improved  upon  the  perspective  painting  which  the  same  artist 
had  previously  executed  for  ^Eschylus. 

The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  130,  of  which,  however, 
according  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  seventeen  were  spurious.  He 
contended  not  only  with  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Chcerilus, 
Aristias,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  among  whom  was  his  own  son  lophon ; 
and  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent- 
ly the  second,  but  never  fell  to  the  third. ^  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving 
his  growing  activity  and  success,  that  of  his  113  dramas  eighty-one  were 
brought  out  in  the  second  of  the  two  periods  into  which  his  career  is  di- 
vided by  the  exhibition  of  the  Antigone,  which  was  his  thirty-second 
play ;'  and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  the  latter  of  these 
two  periods.  By  comparing  the  number  of  his  plays  with  the  sixty-two 
y^ars  over  which  his  career  extended,  and  also  the  number  belonging  to 
each  of  the  two  periods,  Muller  obtains  the  result  that  he  at  first  brought 
out  a  tetralogy  every  three  or  four  years,  but  aflen*'ard  every  two  years, 
at  least ;  and  also  that  in  several  of  the  tetralogies  the  satyric  dramas 
must  have  been  lost,  or  never  existed,  and  that  among  those  1 13  plays 
there  could  only  have  been,  at  the  most,  twenty-three  satyric  dramas  to 
ninety  tragedies,  llie  titles  and  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  of  Sophocles 
will  be  found  collected  in  the  chief  editions,  and  in  AVelckor's  Ghechischen 
Tragoedien,  Bonn,  1840.  In  addition  to  his  tragedies,  Sophocles  is  said 
to  have  written  an  elegy,  paeans,  and  other  poems,  and  a  prose  work  on 
the  chorus  in  opposition  to  Thespis  and  Choerilus. 

The  following  is  most  probably  the  chronological  order  in  which  the 

seven  extant  tragedies  of  Sophocles  were  brought  out :  1.  Antigone  ;  2. 

Electra ;  3.  Trachiniai ;  4.  (Edipus  Tyrannus ;  5.  Ajax  ;  6.  Philrjctctes ; 

7.  OE^dijnis  at  CtAonua.    The  last  of  these  was  brought  out  after  the  death 

of  the  poet  by  hia  grandson,  as  has  already  been  staled. 
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AHCIXVT    COMMXHTATOB8    OH    SOPaOCLBS 

In  the  seholiOj  the  commentators  are  quoted  by  the  general'title  of  o«  wwoturmuKnoTMl, 
or  ot  vvoiivrifjiarurdtAMvot.  Among  those  cited  by  name,  or  to  whom  commentaKiiea  oa 
Sophocles  are  ascribed  by  other  authorities,  are  Aristarchos,  Praxiphanes,  Didymns, 
Herodianos,  Horapollon,  Androtion,  and  Aristophanes  of  ByKsntiom.  The  question  of 
the  ralue  of  the  sckoHa  is  discussed  by  Wnnder,  De  Sckol.  in  Soph,  auetoritate,  1838, 4to, 
and  Wolff,  De  SaphocUa  SekoUorum  Lour.  Varna  Lectwnabus^  Lips.,  1843,  Sro.^ 

BDITIONS    OF    SOPHOCLXS. 

The  Eiditio  Prmeeps  is  that  of  Aldus,  1502, 8vo,  and  there  were  numerous  other  editions 
printed  in  the  16th  century,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1568, 4to, 
and  of  Canterus,  Antwerp,  1570, 12mo,  both  founded  on  the  text  of  Tumebns.  None  of 
the  subsequent  editions  deserve  any  particular  notice,  until  we  come  to  those  of  BnuidL, 
in  4  vols.  8vo,  Strasburg,  1786-1789,  and  in  2  vols.  4to,  Strasburg,  1786 ;  both  editions 
containing  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  version,  and  also  the  scholia  and  indices.  The 
text  of  Bmnck,  which  was  founded  on  that  of  Aldus,  has  fbrmed  the  foundation  of  all  the 
■ubsequent  editions,  of  which  the  f(41owing  are  the  most  important :  that  of  Musgrave, 
with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices,  Oxford,  1800, 1801,  2  vols.  8to,  reprinted  Oxford,  1800» 
1810,  3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Erfurdt,  with  scholia,  notes,  and  indices,  Leipzig,  1803-1885, 
7  vols.  8vo,  completed  by  Heller  and  Doederlein ;  that  of  Bothe,  who  re-edited  Brunck's 
edition,  but  witii  many  rash  changes  in  the  text,  Leipng,  1806,  2  rcHn.  8vo,  last  edition, 
1827, 1828 ;  that  of  Hermann,  who  completed  a  new  edition,  which  Erfttrdt  conmisiMsd, 
but  only  lived  to  publish  the  first  two  volumes,  Leipxig,  1809-1825,  7  vols,  small  8vo ; 
Hermann's  entirely  new  revision  of  Brunck's  edition,  with  additional  notes,  Ac,  Leip- 
zig, 1823-1825, 7  vols.  8vo ;  the  edition  of  Schneider,  with  German  notes  and  a  Lexicon, 
Weimar,  1823-1830,  10  vols.  12mo ;  the  London  reprint  of  Brunck's  edition,  with  the 
notes  of  Bumey  and  Schaefer,  1824,  3  vols.  8vo ;  the  edition  of  Elmsley,  with  the  aotMi 
of  Bmnck  and  Schaefer,  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  &c.,  Oxford,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo,  rqwrinted 
Leipzig,  1827 ;  that  of  the  text  alone  by  Dindorf,  in  the  PotUe  Sceniei  Gnetri,  Leipzig, 
1830, 2d  ed.  1847,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  183^1836,  with  the  scholia  and  a  volume  of  notes, 
3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Benloew  and  Ahrens,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca,  Paris,  1842 :  that  of 
Mitchell,  Lond.,  1841-2,  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  lastly,  by  for  the  most  useAil  editions  for  the 
ordinary  student  are,  that  of  Neue,  Leipzig,  1831,  8vo ;  that  of  Linwood,  Lond.,  1846, 
8vo  ;  and  more  particularly  that  of  Wunder,  in  Jacob  and  Host's  Bibliotheca  Gr(tca,  con- 
taining the  text,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  and  introductions,  Gotha  and  Er- 
Airdt,  1831-1846,  2  vols.  8vo,  in  7  parts,  and  with  a  supplemental  part  of  emendations  to 
the  Trachiniae,  Grima,  1841,  8vo.  The  editions  of  separate  plays  are,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, exceedingly  numerous.  Among  the  number  the  following  are  deserving  of  eepe* 
cial  mention :  the  "  Ajax,"  by  Lobeck,  Leipzig,  1835,  2d  ed.,  and  with  English  notes  by 
Pitman,  London,  1830 ;  the  "  (Edipns  Coloneus,"  by  Reisig,  Jena,  1820,  and  by  Elmsley, 
London,  1823,  8vo ;  and  the  "Antigone''  by  Wex,  Leipzig,  1829-31,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  by 
Boeckh  with  a  German  version  and  notes,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo.  A  very  usefVil  and  learned 
commentary  on  Sophocles  is  contained  in  the  valuable  "  Lexicon  Sophoclewn^  of  EUendt, 
KSnigsberg,  1835, 2  vols.  8vo. 

IL  Euripides*  (EvpiiriS-ns)  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Clito,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Salamis,  B.C.  480,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his  parents  had  fled 
from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Miiller  regards,  however,  the 
account  of  his  having  been  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  as  a  mere  legend,' 
and  other  scholars  also  look  with  suspicion  on  the  way  in  which  it  was 
thus  contrived  to  bring  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Athens  into  con- 
nection with  the  most  glorious  day  in  her  annals.*  Thus  it  has  been 
said  that  while  Euripides  then  first  saw  the  light,  iEschylus,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood,  fought  in  the  battle,  and  Sophocles,  a  beautiful  boy  of 

*  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  «  Ibid. 

*  MUller,  Hiat.  Gr.  LU.,  p.  358.  4  Hartung,  Eurip.  ReatOuf^  p.  10. 
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fifteen,  led  the  chorus  in  the  festival  which  celebrated  the  victory.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  he  received  his  name  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Artemisium,  which  took  place  near  the  Euripus,  not  long 
before  he  was  bom,  and  in  the  same  year ;  but  Euripides  was  not  a  new 
name,  and  had  already  belonged  to  an  earlier  tragic  writer  mentioned  by 
Suidas.  Some  writers  relate  that  the  parents  of  Euripides  were  in  mean 
circumstances,  and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  as  an  herb- 
seller,  and  not  a  very  honest  one  either  ;^  but  much  weight  can  not  be 
accorded  u>  these  statements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  family  was 
respectable.'  We  are  told  that  the  poet,  when  a  boy,  was  cup-bearer  to 
a  chorus  of  noble  Athenians  at  the  ThargeUan  festival,  an  office  for  which 
nobility  of  blood  was  requisite."  We  know,  also,  that  he  was  taught  rhet- 
oric by  Prodicus,  who  was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his  pupils  among  youths 
of  high  rank.*  It  is  said  that  the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  pre- 
dicted by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  crowned  with  "  sacred 
garlands,**  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  had  him  trained  to  gym- 
nastic exercises ;  and  we  learn  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  won  the  prize 
at  the  Elousinian  and  Thesean  contests,  and  offered  himself,  when  sev- 
enteen years  (dd,^'.as  a  candidate  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  was  not  ad- 
mitted because  of  some  doubt  about  his  age.*  Some  trace  of  his  early 
gynmastio  pursuits  has  been  remarked  in  the  detailed  description  of  the 
combat  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices  in  the  Phcenisse.* 

Soon,  however,  abandoning  th^se  pursuits,  ho  studied  the  art  of  paint- 
ing,' not,  as  we  learn, -without  success;  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  veiled  figure  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes  was  prob- 
ably suggested  by  a  hne  in  Euripides'  description  of  the  same  scene." 
To  philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  himself  with  much  interest  and 
energy,  studying  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  under  Prodicus.  We  learn  also  from  Athcnsus  that  he  was 
a  great  book-collector,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  committed  to 
memoiy  certain  treatises  of  Heraclitus,  which  he  found  hidden  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
Socrates.*  His  intimacy  with  the  latter  is  beyond  a  doubt,  though  we 
must  reject  the  statement  of  Gellius,  that  he  received  instruction  from 
him  in  moral  science,  since  Socrates  was  not  born  till  B.C.  468,  twelve 
years  after  the  birth  of  Euripides.  Traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxago- 
ras have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  both  of  the  extant  plays  and 
of  the  fragments,  and  were  impressed  especially  on  the  lost  tragedy  of 
"Melanippa  the  Wise."*® 

Euripides  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ;  but 
the  first  play  which  was  exhibited  in  his  own  name  was  the  Peliades, 
when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  (B.C.  455).    In  B.C.  441  he  gained, 

1  AriMlopk,,  Aekam.,  454;  Ttuam.,  867,  456 ;  Plm.,  H.  N.j  zxii.,  22.        >  Suid.,  a.  v. 
*  AtkeH.t  X.,  p.  4S4,  E.  *  Plat.,  ApoL,  p.  19,  E;  StaUb.  ad  lor. 

s  (Enom.  ap.  Eu»^.,  Prop.  Evang-.f  v.  33 ;  GeU.,  xv.,  20.  *  v.  1392,  «e^. 

r  7»om.  Ma^.,  Vai.  Atr.  /  StatL,  #.  v.  «  Iph.  m  Alii.,  1550.         »  Atlwu.,  ^.,^.  ^,  A. 

'•  Qrwgt.,  545,  971;  PtfrM.  adloe.;  Fragm.  Meltmifp.,  ed.  Wagner, p.  %5. 
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Ibr  the  first  time,  the  first  prize,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit  plays  until 
B.C.  409,  the  date  of  the  '*  Orestes/'  Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which  step 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary  scandal  has  ascribed  it 
to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  with  Cephisophon,  and  the  ridi- 
cule which  was  showered  upon  him  in  consequence  by  the  comic  poets. 
But  the  whole  story  has  been  refuted  by  modem  writers.^  Other  causes 
must,  therefore,  have  led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Arehelaus,  at 
whose  court  the  highest  honors  awaited  him.  The  attacks  of  Aristopha- 
nes and  others  had  probably  not  been  without  their  effect ;  and  he  most 
hare  been  aware  that  his  philosoi^cal  tenets  were  regarded  with  consid- 
erable suspicion.  He  died  in  Macedonia  in  B.C.  406.  Most  testimonies 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  ao- 
oording  to  some,  were  set  upon  him  through  envy  by  Arrhideus  and  Cra- 
teuas,  two  rival  poets.  The  Athenians  sent  to  ask  for  his  remains,  bat 
Archelaus  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  buried  them  in  Macedonia  with 
great  honor.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  for  his  death  is  said  to  have  been 
so  great,  that,  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play,  he  made  his  actors 
appear  uncrowned.  The  statue  of  Euripides  in  the  theatre  at  Athens  is 
menxioned  by  Pausanias.  The  admiration  feH  for  him  by  foreigners,  even 
in  his  Ixietime.  may  be  illustrated  not  only  by  the  patronage  of  Arehelaus^ 
but  also  by  what  Plutareh  records,  that  many  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
in  Sicily  regained  their  hberty  by  reciting  his  verses  to  their  masters,  and 
that  the  Caunians.  on  one  occasion,  having  at  first  refused  to  admit  into 
their  haibw  an  Athenian  ship  pursued  by  pirates,  allowed  it  to  put  in  when 
they  found  that  some  of  the  crew  could  repeat  fragments  of  his  poems.* 
We  have  alreadv  intimated  that  the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Athe- 
zjtTis  and  oehei«  of  the  profligacy  of  Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and 
9C2r»:y  wonLy  of  serious  refutation.*  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
be;:cr  :<:*ujd&uon  for  that  other  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against 
trr..  of  haired  to  the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
bv  -.^  :=3del:tv  (a  his  wife,  but,  as  has  alreadv  been  remarked,  this  tale 
cc«:s  l:-:  G€Sierve  credit.  Euripides,  like  his  master  Anaxagoras,  was  a 
TT-i-  c:'  irnous  temper  and  averse  to  mirth,*  and  it  was  in  consequence 
cv  :li5  IS.&:  xiae  charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the  poet 
vbo  CTfw  scjch  chanciers  as  Antigone.  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Alces- 
iwj^  v:ls  tjos  btiizMi  :o  the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
&x.iz£  d€Ti>c«>:»r:ss  oi  womau.  With  respect  to  the  w(Mid  and  the  Deity, 
hif  s«:>'2is  lo  La^c  acop:ed  the  doctriites  of  his  master,  not  uimiixed  ap- 
pATfzi'y  w-.th  panshrisiio  views.*  To  class  him  with  atheists,  as  some 
y^rf  Cv-cr".  aS  i:a«ii>ob:e<iily  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
:h^:  tftv  '.vX^L  in  vain  m  his  plays  for  the  high  faith  of  JEIschylus ;  nor  can 
nv  :a.'.  :«>  icm!S  thai  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sympathize  with 
:'r.t'  ;v^rc'.JLr  ::v:-.^a4is  system  around  him.  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into 
::      H:'  f:\>que7.:^y.  ii$ix  ahered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  ancient 
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legendB.  Thus,  in  the  "  Orestes,"  Menelaus  comes  befoce  us  as  a  selfish 
coward ;  in  the  '*  Helena,"  the  notion  of  Stesichorus  is  adopted  that  the 
heroine  was  never  carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  ctSwAor 
of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought.* 

With  Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere  of  every-day 
life.  Men  are  represented,  according  to  the  remark  of  Sophocles,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  Under  the  names  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
the  characters  of  his  own  times  are  set  before  us ;  it  is  not  Iphigenia,  or 
Biledea,  or  Alcestis,  that  is  speaking,  but  a  daughter,  a  mother,  or  a  wife.* 
All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion, 
and  for  those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripides  espe- 
cially excelled ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  account,  in  a  great  measure,  foi 
the  preference  given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as 
for  the  admiration  felt  for  him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other 
poets  of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  art- 
istically speaking,  are  his  constant  employment  of  the  "  Deus  ex  machi- 
im;"  the  disconnection  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play ; 
the  extremely  awkward  and  formal  character  of  his  prologues ;  and  the 
frequent  introduction  of  frigid  yy&fuu  and  of  philosophical  disquisitions, 
making  Medea  talk  like  a  sophist,  and  Hecuba  like  a  free-thinker,  and 
aiming  rather  at  subtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  characters  to  the  level  of  common  life, 
he  adopted  also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking,  and  Aristotle 
commends  him  as  having  been  the  first  to  produce  an  eflcct  by  the  skill- 
ful employment  of  words  from  the  ordinary  language  of  men,  peculiarly 
fitted,  it  may  be  observed,  for  the  expression  of  tlie  gentler  and  more  ten- 
der feelings.  Euripides  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian,  the  latter  of  whom  says  that  he  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  the  Forum  -*  while  Cicero  so  admired  him 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  hand  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Medea"  at  the 
time  of  his  murder.* 

According  to  some  accounts,  Euripides  wrote,  in  all,  75  plays ;  accord- 
ing to' others,  92.  Of  these,  J8  are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  ''  Rhesus,''  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  defended  by  Vater  and  Hartung,  while 
Valckenaer,  Hermann,  and  Miiller  have,  on  good  grounds,  pronounced  it 
spurious.  To  what  author,  however,  or  to  what  period  it  should  be  as- 
signed, is  a  disputed  point.*  A  list  is  here  subjoined  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  probable .  1.  AUestis,  B.C. 
438.  This  play  was  brought  out  as  the  last  of  a  tetralog}*,  and  strxK), 
therefore,  in  the  place  of  a  satyric  drama,  to  which,  indeed,  it  liears,  in 
some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly  in  the  representation  of  Hercu- 
les in  his  cups.  2.  Medea,  B.C.  431.  3.  Hippoiytns  Coronifer,  B.C.  428, 
gained  the  &rst  prize.    4.  Hecuba.    Exliibited  before  B.C.  423.    5.  Her- 


1  Compare  Herod. ,  it.,  118,  »tqq.  >  KeMe,  Pnelert.  Acad.,  p.  MC, 

*  die.,  ^.  ad  Him.,  xri.,  8;  Qtunt.,  Inst.  Or.,  X.,  1.      *  Ptol.  Hep)uBt.,'v.,  &. 

*  FSB&fe,  MtUr.,  9,  10 i  Herm.,  De  Rkeao  trag.,  OfUMC.,  vol.  Vtt. ;  MftlUr^Hist.  Qt.  \bX^ 
p.  990,  nam. 
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acferf*,  about  B.C.  42X.  6.  Supplices,  about  B.C.  421.  7.  lojiy  of  uncer- 
tain date.  8.  Hercules  Furcnsj  of  uncertain  date.  9.  Andromache,  about 
B.C.  420-417.  10.  Troades,  B.C.  415.  11.  Electro,  about  B.C.  415-413. 
12.  Helena,  B.C.  412.  13.  Iphigenia  among  the  Tauri,  of  uncertain  date. 
14.  Orestes,  B.C.  408.  15.  Phasnissa,  of  uncertain  date.  16.  Baccha. 
This  frfay  was  apparently  written  for  representation  in  Macedonia,  and 
therefore  at  a  very  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euripides.  17.  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis.  This  play,  together  with  the  Bacchs  and  the  Alcmson,  was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by  the  younger  Euripides. 
18.  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date.  It  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  speci- 
men of  the  Greek  sat3rric  drama. 

Besides  the  plays,  there  are  extant  five  letters,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious.  They  are  generally  append- 
ed to  the  editions  of  the  entire  plays,  and  are  also  given  in  the  Collection 
of  Greek  letters  by  Aldus  and  others.  Three  of  these  letters  are  ad- 
di^ssed  to  King  Archelaus,  and  the  other  two  to  Sophocles  and  Cephiso- 
pihon  respectively.  Among  those  who  deny  their  authenticity  may  be 
named  Bentley.    Barnes  declares  in  their  favor ! 

BDXTIOHS   or    SURIPIDES. 

The  Editio  Prmeqts  of  Euripides  contains  the  Mtdea,  UipfolyUu,  Aloestis,  and  Aiutronh 
ache,  in  capital  letters.  It  is  withunt  date  or  printer's  name,  but  is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  to  have  been  edited  by  J.  Lasearis,  and  printed  by  De  Alopa,  at  Florence,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  15th  century.  In  1503,  an  edition  was  published  by  Aldus,  at  Ven- 
ice ;  it  eontains  18  plays,  including  the  "  Rhesus,"  and  omitting  the  "  Eleetra."  An- 
other, pnhlished  at  Ileidelberg  in  1597,  contained  the  Latin  rersion  of  JSmOius  Portns, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  DanaS,  for  the  first  time,  from  some  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Palatine 
library.  Another  was  published  by  P.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1602.  In  that  of  Barnes,  Cam- 
brid^,  l(5M,  whatever  be  the  defects  of  Barnes  as  an  editor,  much  was  done  toward  the 
correction  and  illustration  of  the  text.  It  contains  also  many  fhigments,  and  the  spuii- 
ous  letters.  Other  editions  are  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778,  4  vols.  4to ;  of  Bcek, 
Leipzig,  1778-68,  3  vols.  8vo;  of  Matthis,  Leipzig,  1813-1839,  9  vols.  8vo;  a  variorum 
edition,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1821,  9  vols.  8vo;  the  edition  of  Dindorf,  the  text 
merely,  contained  in  his  Poeta  Sceniei  Gr<Bcij  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1832-40,  4  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  commentary ;  that  of  Pflugk,  in  the  BibUotheca  GrcBca  of  Jacobs  and  Host,  Lips., 
1629,  &c.,  continued  after  Pflugk's  death  by  Klotz,  still  in  a  course  of  publieation ;  and 
that  of  Fix,  in  Didoes  BAliotkeca,  Paris,  1840.  The  fhigments  have  been  edited  in  a 
separate  form  by  Wagner,  Wratislaw,  1844,  reprinted  in  Didot's  BibUotheca,  Of  separ- 
ate plays  there  have  been  numerous  editions ;  but  the  most  important  and  valuable  are 
those  by  Porson,  Elmsley,  Valekenaer,  Monk,  and  Hermann.  Pbrson  edited  ftnur  {dajrs, 
the  Hecuba,  Orestee,  Pkams*^,  and  Medea,  with  critical  notes,  and  valuable  preAOory 
matter.  His  work  was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  under  the  supervision  of  Schaefer.  Elm- 
sley edited  the  Medea^  Heraclidce,  and  Bacchtt;  Valekenaer  edited  the  PhceidaMa  and  Hip- 
polyt%u;  Monk,  the  Alcettis  and  Hippolytus;  and  Hermann,  the  Hecuba,  PheenisseB,  He- 
lena, Andromacke,  Ipkigenia  among  the  Tauri,  IfJdgenia  at  Aulis,  Cyclop,  and  the  Oref- 
tes. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  FERIOD— continued. 

THE    OTHEB    TRAGIC    POETS.^ 

I.  Wb  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  possessing,  as  specimens 
of  Greek  tragedy,  master-pieces  by  those  poets  whom  their  contempora- 
ries and  all  antiquity  unanimously  regarded  as  the  heroes  of  the  tragic 
stage.  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  the  names  which  contin- 
ually recur  whenever  the  ancients  speak  of  the  height  which  tragic  poet- 
ly  attained  at  Athens ;  the  state  itself  distinguished  them  by  founding 
institutions  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve  their  works  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  protect  them  from  being  interpolated  at  the  caprice 
of  the  actors.  According  to  a  law  proposed  by  the  orator  Lycurgus,  au- 
thentic copies  of  the  works  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  were  kept  in 
the  archives  at  Athens,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  (Tpa^- 
Itartbs  ri}s  •w6\€«ts)  to  see  that  the  actors  delivered  this  text  only.' 

II.  Their  contemporaries  among  the  tragic  writers  must  be  regarded 
as,  for  the  most  part,  far  from  insignificant  poets,  inasmuch  as  they  main- 
tained their  places  on  the  stage  beside  them,  and  not  unfrequently  gained 
the  tragic  prize  in  competition  with  them.  Yet,  though  their  separate 
productions  may  have  been  in  part  happy  enough  to  merit  most  fully  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  the  general  character  of  these  poets  must  have 
been  deficient  in  that  depth  and  peculiar  force  of  genius  by  which  the 
great  tragic  poets  were  distinguished.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  their 
works  would  assuredly  have  attracted  greater  attention,  and  have  been 
read  more  frequently  in  later  times. 

ni.  NcdPHROM  {lJt6^>pwf)  or  NeSphon  (Nco^y),  of  Sicyon,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  poets,  and  is  placed  by  Clin- 
ton before  the  age  of  Euripides.  In  the  scholia  to  the  "  Medea'*  of  the 
latter,  we  have  two  fragments  of  a  play  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Neophron,  one  of  four  lines  at  verse  668,  and  another  of  five  lines  at 
verse  1354.  Besides  these,  we  have  fifteen  lines  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
from  the  same  tragedy.  Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  120  tragedies,  that 
the  "  Medea"  of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  stage  the  irat!6ayory6si  and  the  examina- 
tion of  slaves  by  torture.  In  one  particular,  namely,  that  the  "  Medea" 
of  Euripides  was  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  Suidas  is  confirmed  by 
Diogenes  Laertius ;  but  when  the  former  adds  that  Neophron  was  in- 
volved in  the  fate  of  Callisthenes,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  he  violates  chronology,  and  evidently  confounds  Neophron  with  a 
later  tragedian  named  Nearchus.*  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Neophron  already  mentioned,  Euripides  may  have  borrowed  his 

''  Afiaer,  Nist.  Or,  Lit., p.  381.  >  P/i4.,  VU,  Decern  Orot., ^.  %^\,  teqq . 

'  JBlms.  odEur^.,  Med.,  p.  68 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  li.,  134. 
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plot  and  characters  from  him,  but  certainly  not  his  style.*    The  frag- 
ments are  given  in  Wagner*s  collection,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Chraca. 

IV.  Ion  ^l»v),  of  Chios,  was  one  of  the  five  Athenian  treigic  poets  of 
the  canon.  He  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  iEschylus  and  Cimon,  and 
in  the  fragments  of  his  writings  speaks  of  the  events  of  their  day  as  from 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  ^  very  comprehensive  writer,  and,  what 
was  very  uncommon  in  ancient  times,  a  prose  author  as  well  as  a  poet. 
He  wrote  a  history,  entitled  Xiov  uriais,  in  the  dialect  and  after  the  man- 
ner of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  private  life 
of  distinguished  individuals.  Tliis  work  was  probably  the  same  vnth  the 
(nrfYpcufyfi,  which  is  quoted  by  Pausanias.*  Another  prose  work  was  en- 
titled Ko<rfjLo\oyiK6sy  identical  probably  with  the  philosophical  work  named 
Tpmyfi6s  (or  rptayfiot)^  which  seems  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the  consti- 
tution of  things  according  to  the  theory  of  triads,  and  which  some  ancient 
writers  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  work,  entitled  ^o/u^/tmra,  seems 
to  have  contained  either  an  account  of  his  own  travels,  or  of  the  visits 
of  great  men  to  Chios.' 

Ion  did  not  come  forward  as  a  tragedian  until  B.C.  452,  after  the  death 
of  i£schylus,  whose  place,  it  seems,  he  expected  to  fill  on  the  stage.  The 
materials  of  his  dramas  were  in  a  great  measure  taken  from  Homer ;  they 
may  have  been  connected  in  trilogies  like  those  of  ^Eschylus ;  the  few  re- 
mains, however,  hardly  allow  us  to  trace  the  connection  of  these  trilog- 
ical  compositions.  He  is  mentioned  as  third  in  competition  with  Eurip- 
ides and  lophon  in  01.  87, 4  (B.C.  429-428) ;  and  he  died  before  B.C.  419, 
as  appears  from  the  "  Peace"  of  Aristophanes,*  which  was  brought  out  in 
that  year.  Only  one  victory  of  Ion's  is  mentioned,  on  which  occasion,  it 
is  said,  having  gained  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic  prizes  at  the  same  time, 
he  presented  every  Athenian  with  a  pitcher  of  Chian  wine.*  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty,  and  forty.  We  have 
the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  eleven.  Longinus  describes  the  style 
of  Ion's  tragedies  as  marked  by  petty  refinements  and  want  of  boldness, 
and  he  adds  an  expression,  which  shows  the  distance  that  there  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  between  the  great  tragedians  and  the  best  of 
their  rivals,  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  compare  the  value  of  the 
"  CEdipus"  with  that  of  all  the  tragedies  of  Ion  taken  together.  Never- 
theless, he  was  greatly  admired,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for  a  sort  of  ele- 
gant wit.  There  are  some  beautiful  passages  in  the  extant  fragments 
of  his  tragedies.  Commentaries  were  written  upon  him  by  Arcesilaus, 
Batton  of  Sinope,  Didymus,  Epigenes,  and  even  by  Aristarchus.  Besides 
his  tragedies,  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  that  Ion  also 
wrote  lyric  poems,  comedies,  epigrams,  pseans,  hymns,  scolia,  and  elegies. 
Respecting  his  comedies  a  doubt  has  been  raised,  on  account  of  the  con- 
fusion between  comedy  and  tragedy,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  writings 
of  the  grammarians ;  but,  in  the  case  of  so  universal  a  writer  as  Ion,  the 

'  Elms.,  I.  c. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  a  Pauscai.,  vii.,  4,  8. 

=»  Bentley,  Ep.  ad  Mill. ;  Opusc.j  p.  494,  seqg.j  ed.  Lips.  *  Aristoph.,  Pax,  830. 

•  Schol.  ml  Aristnph.,  I.  c. ;  Athen.y  i.,  p.  3,  F. 
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probability  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  scholiast's  statement.  Of  his  ele- 
gies we  have  still  some  remnants  in  the  Greek  Anthology/  which  are 
given  also  in  the  collections  of  Schneidcwin  and  Bergk.  The  fragments 
of  Ion  have  been  published,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  &c.,  by  Nieber- 
ding.  Lips.,  1836,  and  Kopke,  Berol.,  1836.  lliey  are  contained  also  in 
Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grae. 

y.  Aristarchus  (*AfKWaf»xo5),  of  Tegea,  was  contemporary  with  Eo- 
r^)ides,  and  flourished  about  454  B.C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred. 
Out  of  seventy  tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained  the  prize.* 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works  except  a  few  lines,'  and  the  titles  of  three 
of  his  plays,  namely,  the  'Ao-jcXijiri^s,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  and 
named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery  from  illness ;  the  'AxiX- 
Xm6sj  which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  ;*  and  the  TdarraXos.*  The  frag- 
ments are  contained  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grae. 

VI.  AcHJEus  ('Axoi^s),  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea,  vras  bom  B.C.  484,  the 
year  in  which  ^schylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years  before 
the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  B.C.  447,  he  contended  with  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  and  though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  accord- 
ing to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he  nevertheless  only  gained  the 
prize  once.  The  fiagments  of  Acheeus  contain  much  strange  mjrthology, 
and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and  obscure.*  Still,  in  the  satyr- 
ical  drama,  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit,  for  in  this  depart- 
ment some  ancient  critics  thought  him  inferior  only  to  .£schylu8.^  The 
titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas  and  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still 
known.  The  extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and 
edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834,  and  are  also  contained  in  Wagner*s  Fragm. 
Trag.  Grae.  This  Achsus  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  tragic 
writer  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Phavorinus,  wrote  ten,  but,  according  to  Eudocia,  fourteen  tragedies.* 

VII.  Carcinus  {KapKiyos)j  of  Athens,  was  a  very  skillful  scenic  dancer,* 
and  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes.**  His  dramas,  of  which 
no  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at  an  early 
day.  Another  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name  appears  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a 
great  iiart  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse." 
The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Carcinus  probably  all  belong  to  the  younger  one.  Suidas  attributes  to 
him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and  fragments  of  nine  only, 
and  some  fragments  of  uncertain  dramas.  His  style  is  said  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  marked  by  studied  obscurity ;  though  in 
the  fragments  extant  we  can  scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity, 
and  their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Euripides.**  The  frag- 
ments of  the  younger  Carcinus  are  given  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Trag.  Grae. 

>  Smitky  Diet.  Biogr.^  s.  v.  ^sinL,  m.v.;  Biueb.,  Ckr<m.  ArmemT' 

*  Stob.^  tit.  <J3,  ^  » ;  tit.  120,  ^  2 ;  Atken.y  xiu.,  p.  «12,  F.      ♦  Fatut,  a.  v.  prolato  are. 
»  Stob.,  u.,  1,  *  1.  •  Athen.y  x.,  p.  451,  C.  ^  Diog.  Latrt.,  ii.,  133. 
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VIII.  AoATHON  {*AydB»p)  was  bom  about  B.C.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  Athenian  family.  He  was  contemporary  with  Soc- 
rates and  Alcibiades,  and  the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance.  Among 
these  was  his  friend  Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person,  and  his  various  accomplishments.^  He  gained  his 
first  victory  at  the  Lensan  festival  in  B.C.  416,  when  he  was  a  little  above 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  honor  of  which  Plato  represents  the  symposium 
or  banquet  to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his 
dialogue  so  caUed.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Agathon's  house,  and  among  the 
interlocutors  are  ApoUodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  Diotima,  and  Al- 
cibiades. Plato  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the 
tragic  contest  in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.*  When  Agathon  was 
about  forty  years  of  age  (B.C.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedonia,^  where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at  the 
same  time.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died  about  B.C.  400,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven.* 

The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  considerable,  but  his  compositions 
were  more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments,  than  force, 
vigor,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  antithesis  and  metaphor,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gorgias  the  philosopher. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  rep 
resented  by  Aristophanes  as  aflTected  and  effeminate,  corresponding  witli 
his  personal  appearance  and  manner.*  In  another  play,  however,  acted 
five  years  afterward,  Aristophanes  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man.  In  some  respects  Agathon  was  instrumental  in  causing 
the  dechne  of  trzigedy  at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,*  who  adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts,  the  subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the  story  of 
the  piece,  and  which  were,  therefore,  called  ifLfi6Xdfiay  or  intercalary,  as 
being  merely  lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  Agathon  also  wrote  pieces, 
the  story  and  characters  of  which  were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One 
of  these  was  called  the  "  Flower"  {"Aydos)  ;^  its  subject-matter  was  nei- 
ther mythical  nor  historical,  and  therefore  probably  neither  seriously  af- 
fecting nor  terrible.  We  can  not  but  regret  the  loss  of  this  work,  which 
must  have  been  both  amusing  and  original.  The  titles  of  only  four  of  his 
tragedies  are  known  with  certainty ;  they  are  the  "  Thyestes,"  the  "  Tel- 
ephus,"  the  "  Aerope,"  and  the  "  Alcmaeon."  A  fifth,  which  is  ascribed 
to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  opinion  that  Agathon  also  wrote 
comedies  has  been  refuted  by  Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epis- 
tles of  Euripides.®  The  fragments  of  Agathon  are  given  in  Wagner's 
Fragm.  Trag.  Ghrac. 

IX.  About  this  time  the  tragic  stage  received  a  great  influx  of  poets, 
which,  however,  does  not  prove  that  a  great  advance  had  taken  place  in 
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the  art  of  tragic  poetry.^  Aristophanes  speaks  of  thousands  of  tragedy- 
making  babblers,  more  garrulous  by  a  good  deal  than  Euripides.  He  calls 
their  poems  muses*  groves  for  swallows,  comparing  their  trifling  and  in- 
significant attempts  at  polite  literature  with  the  chirping  of  birds.  Hap- 
pily these  dilettanti  were  generally  satisfied  with  presenting  themselves 
once  before  the  people  as  tragic  poets.  There  was  such  a  taste  for  the 
composition  of  tragedies,  that  we  find,  among  those  who  wrote  for  the 
stage,  men  of  the  most  different  pursuits  and  dispositions ;  such  as  Crihas, 
the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  and  Dionysius  the  elder,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  who  often  came  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the  tragic 
prize,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  crown  once  before  he  died. 
Such  men  were  fond  of  availing  themselves  of  tragedy,  in  the  same  way 
that  Euripides  did,  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  public,  in  a  less 
suspicious  manner,  their  speculations  on  the  political  and  social  interests 
of  their  auditors.  In  the  drama  called  Suyphus  (whioh  is,  perhaps,  more 
rightly  ascribed  to  Critias  than  to  Euripides),  there  was  a  development 
of  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  the  sophists,  that  religion  was  an  ancient 
political  institution,  designed  to  sanction  the  restraints  of  law  by  super- 
adding the  fear  of  the  gods ;  and  we  are  told  that  Dionysius  wrote  a  drama 
against  Plato's  theory  of  the  state,  which  was  called  a  tragedy,  but  had 
rather  the  character  of  a  comedy.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  Plato  also 
composed  a  tetralogy  in  his  younger  days,  which  he  committed  to  the 
flames  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  dramatic  poetry  was  not  his 
vocation.' 

X.  The  families  of  the  great  poets  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  continue  the  tragic  art  after  their  death.  As  the  great  poets  not  only 
felt  themselves  called  upon  by  their  own  taste  to  devote  themselves  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  to  bring  out  plays  and  teach  the  chorus  year  after 
year,  but  really  practiced  this  art  as  an  ostensible  profession,  we  can  not 
wonder  that  this,  like  other  employments  and  trades,  was  transmitted 
hy  a  regular  descent  to  their  sons  and  grandsons.  ^Eschylus  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  tragedians,  who  flourished  through  several  gen- 
erations. His  son  EuPHORioN,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  sometimes 
brought  out  plays  of  his  father's  which  had  not  been  represented  before, 
sometimes  pieces  of  his  own,  and  he  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tragic 
prize  in  competition  with  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Similarly,  iEs- 
chylus'  nephew,  Philocles,  gained  the  prize  against  the  "  King  CEdipus" 
of  Sophocles,  a  piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  modem  times,  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Philocles  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  his  uncle's  manner. 
MoRsiMus,  the  son  of  Philocles,  seems  to  have  done  but  little  honor  to  the 
family ;  but,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  JEschyleans  gained  ne^' 
lustre  from  Astydamas,  who  brought  out  240  pieces,  and  gained  fifteen 
victories.  From  these  numbers  we  see  that  Astydamas  in  his  time  sup- 
plied the  Athenian  public  with  new  tetralogies  almost  every  year  at  the 
Lenaea  and  great  Dionysia,  and  that,  on  an  average,  he  gained  the  prize 
once  every  four  contests.* 

XL  With  regard  to  the  family  of  Sophocles,  Iopkoh  vJ^ft  ^u  ^gXivN^  ^^\ 
'  JfoJ/gr,  Hist.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  384.  a  MilUer,  I.  c.  *  U.^x 
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popular  tragedian  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  Aristophanes  considers  him 
as  the  only  support  of  the  tragic  stage  after  the  death  of  the  two  great 
fwets.  We  do  not  know,  however,  in  what  manner  a  later  age  answered 
the  comedian's  doubtful  question,  whether  lophon  would  be  able  to  do  as 
much  by  himself,  now  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  father's 
counsel  and  guidance.  Some  years  later,  the  younger  Sophocles,  the 
grandson  of  the  great  poet,  came  forward,  at  first  with  the  legacy  of  un- 
published dramas  which  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  and  soon  after  with 
plays  of  his  own.  As  he  gained  the  prize,  according  to  one  statement, 
twelve  times,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  of  the  da> 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  rival  of  the  -^schylean  Asty- 
damas.  He  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  until  B.C.  396.  He 
had  previously,  in  B.C.  401,  brought  out  the  "  OBdipus  Coloneus"  of  his 
grandfather,  followed  very  probably  by  other  plays  of  the  latter.* 

Xn.  A  younger  Euripides  also  gained  some  reputation  by  the  side  of 
these  descendants  of  the  other  two  tragedians.  He  stands  on  the  same 
footing  in  relation  to  his  father  as  Euphorion  to  JEschylus,  and  the  younger 
Sophocles  to  his  grandfather ;  he  first  brought  out  plays  by  his  distin- 
guished parent,  and  then  tried  the  success  of  his  own  productions.  Sui- 
das  mentions  also  a  nephew  of  the  great  poet  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  authorship  of  three  plays, "  Medea,"  "  Orestes,"  and 
"  Polyxena,"  and  who,  he  tells  us,  gained  a  prize  with  one  of  his  uncle's 
tragedies,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
son  and  the  nephew  have  been  confounded  by  him. 

Xni.  By  the  side  of  these  successors  of  the  great  tragedians  others 
from  time  to  time  made  their  appearance,  and  in  them  we  may  see  more 
distinct  traces  of  those  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  others.  In  them  tragic  poetry  appears  no  longer 
as  independent,  and  as  following  its  own  object  and  its  own  laws,  but  as 
subordinated  to  the  spirit  which  had  developed  itself  in  other  branches  of 
literature.  The  lyric  poetry  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  time  had  an  especial 
influence  on  the  form  of  tragic  poetry. 

XIV.  How  much  Ch^remon  (Xaip^/wy),  who  flourished  about  B.C.  380, 
was  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  time,  is  clear  from 
all  that  is  related  of  him.  The  contemporary  dithyrambic  poets  were 
continually  making  sudden  transitions  in  their  songs  from  one  species  of 
tones  and  rhythms  to  another,  and  sacrificed  the  unity  of  character  to  a 
striving  after  metrical  variety  of  expression.  But  nobody  went  farther 
than  Chaeremon  in  this,  for,  according  to  Aristotle,  he  mixed  up  all  kinds 
of  metres  in  his  Kivravpos,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  most  extraordi- 
nary compound  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.  His  dramatic  pro- 
ductions were  rich  in  descriptions,  which  did  not,  like  those  of  the  old 
tragedians,  belong  to  the  pieces,  and  contribute  to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
the  condition,  the  relations,  the  deeds  of  some  person  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tion, but  sprung  altogether  from  a  fondness  for  delineating  subjects  which 
produce  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  senses.  No  tTa^edian  could  be  com- 
pared  with  CJiaeremon  in  the  nmnber  of  YAa  e\v^TrD\iv^\>\cX\tt^^  on  l^ggx^^^. 

»  M4iUcr,p.  sen. 
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beauty,  in  which  the  serious  muse  of  the  great  tragedians  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  retiring ;  the  only  counterpoise  to  this  is  his  passion  for  the 
multifarious  perfumes  and  colors  of  flowers,  in  the  description  of  which 
he  luxuriates.  With  this  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  tragedy  ceases 
to  be  a  drama,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  causes  and  developments  of  actions,  and  on  manifestations 
of  the  will  of  man.  Accordingly,  Aristotle  calls  this  Chaeremon,  in  con- 
nection with  the  dithyrambic  poet  Licymnius,  poets  to  be  read  {kvceyvt^ari- 
Kol)f  and  says  of  the  former,  in  particular,  that  he  is  exact,  that  is,  careful 
and  accurate  in  detail,  like  a  professed  writer,  whose  sole  object  is  the 
satisfaction  of  his  readers.'  The  fragments  of  Chsremon  have  been  col- 
lected by  Bartsch,  Mogunt.,  1843, 4to,  and  are  also  contained  in  Wagner's 
Fragm.  Trag.  Grac. 

XV.  But  this  later  tragedy  was  still  more  powerfully  affected  by  the 
rhetoric  of  the  time,  that  is,  the  art  of  speaking  as  taught  in  the  school. 
Dramatic  poetry  and  oratory  were  so  near  one  another  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  they  often  seem  to  join  hands  over  the  gap  which  separates 
poetry  from  prose.  The  object  of  oratory  is  to  determine  by  means  of 
argument  the  convictions  and  the  will  of  other  men ;  but  dramatic  poetry 
leaves  the  actions  of  the  persons  represented  to  be  determined  by  the 
development  of  their  own  views  and  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  The  Athenians  were  so  habituated  to  hear  long  public  speeches 
in  their  courts  and  assemblies,  and  had  such  a  passion  for  them,  that  their 
trzigedy,  even  in  its  better  days,  admitted  a  greater  proportion  of  speeches 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  question  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  their 
public  life  taken  another  direction.  But,  in  process  of  time,  this  element 
was  continually  gaining  upon  the  others,  and  soon  transcended  its  proper 
limits,  as  we  see  even  in  Euripides,  and  still  more  in  his  successors. 
The  excess  consists  in  this,  that  the  speeches,  which  in  a  drama  should 
only  serve  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  thoughts  and  frame  of  mind  of 
the  actors,  and  of  influencing  their  convictions  and  resolves,  became,  on 
their  own  account,  the  chief  business  of  the  play,  so  that  the  situations 
and  all  the  labor  of  the  poet  were  directed  toward  affording  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  rhetorical  sparring.  And  as  the  practical  object  of  real 
life  was,  naturally  enough,  wanting  to  this  stage-oratory,  and  as  it  de- 
pended on  the  poet  alone  how  he  should  put  the  point  of  dispute,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  this  theatrical  rhetoric  would,  in  most  czises,  make  a  dis- 
play of  the  more  artificial  forms,  which,  in  practical  life,  were  thrown 
aside  as  useless,  and  would  approximate  rather  to  the  scholastic  oratory 
of  the  sophists  than  to  the  eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes,  which,  possessed 
by  the  great  events  of  the  time,  raised  itself  far  above  the  trammels  of  a 
scholastic  art.' 

XVI.  Theodectes  (0€o5€kti7j),3  of  Phaselis,  the  chief  specimen  of  this 
class  of  writers,  flourished  about  B.C.  356,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Rhetoric  was  his  chief  study,  although  he  also  applied  himself  to 
philosophy-    He  belongs  to  the  scholars  of  Isocrates,*  another  of  whom, 

'  JfU/ler,  Nisi.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  387;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr,,  «.  v. 
'  Mful/er,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  ZS8.  «  Id.  ib.         ♦  P»fudo-Plut.,  VU.  laocT-A^^^.^STi  ,\^ 
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a  son  of  Aphareus,  also  left  the  ilietorical  school  for  the  tragic  stage. 
Theodectes  neyer  gave  up  his  original  pursuits,  but  came  forward  both 
as  an  orator  and  tragedian.    At  the  splendid  funeral  feast  which  the  Ga- 
rian  queen,  Artemisia,  instituted  in  honor  of  Mausolus,^  the  husband  whom 
she  mourned  for  so  ostentatiously,  Theodectes,  in  competition  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  other  orators,  delivered  a  panegyric  on  the  deceased,  and  at 
the  same  time  produced  a  tragedy,  the  Mausoiu*,  the  materials  for  which 
were  probably  borrowed  from  the  mythical  traditions  or  early  history  of 
Caria,  but  which  had  also  in  view,  of  course,  the  exaltation  of  the  prince 
of  the  same  name  just  deceased.    In  the  competition  of  oratory,  on  this 
occasion,  Theodectes  was  defeated  by  Theopompus;  but  his  tragedy 
gained  the  prize,  and  was  extant  down  to  the  time  of  Gellius.'    Iheo- 
dectes,  indeed,  had  so  hit  the  taste  of  the  age  in  his  tragedies,  that  he 
obtained  eight  victories  in  thirteen  contests.     Aristotle,  who  was  his 
firiend,  and,  according  to  some,  his  teacher  also,  made  use  of  his  trage- 
dies as  furnishing  him  with  examples  of  rhetoric.    For  excellence  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric,  indeed,  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
Theodectes  appears  to  have  possessed  the  highest  qualifications.    Dio- 
nysius  places  him  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head  of  the  writers  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric'    Some  even  appear  to  have  believed  the  "  Rhetoric"  of  Aris- 
totle to  be  the  worii  of  Theodectes ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  errcr.^ 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  TERIOB— continued. 

GREEK     COMEDY. 

I.  Comedy  (K»fu^ia)  took  its  rise  at  the  vintage  festivals  of  Bacchus.* 
It  originated,  as  Aristotle*  remarks,  with  those  who  led  off  the  phaUic 
songs  of  the  comua  {K&fios)  or  band  of  revellers,  who,  at  the  vintage  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and 
merriment  which  were  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by  pa- 
rading about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagons,  singing  a  wild,  jovial  song 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  his  companions.  These  songs  were  commonly 
interspersed  with  or  followed  by  petulant,  extemporaneous  witticisms, 
with  which  the  revellers  assailed  the  by-standers.  This  origin  of  comedy 
is  indicated  by  the  name  K»fKpSiaj  which  undoubtedly  means  "  the  song 
of  the  Comus"  {le^ftov  t^).  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  songs,  and  from  the  language  of 
Demosthenes,^  in  whom  we  find  mentioned  together  6  K&fws  K<d  ol  KUfua- 
8o».*  Other  derivations  of  the  name  were,  however,  given  even  in  an- 
tiquity.   The  Megarians,  conceiving  it  to  be  connected  with  the  word 


»  Suid.^  s.  V. ;  Aul.  GeU.,  x.,  18.  a  GeU.y  I.  c. 

'  Dion  nal.y  De  Comp.  Verh.y  2 ;  Devi  die.  in  Dem.^  48. 
*  Quinta.,  il,  15, 10;  Spaldingy  ad  loc. ;  Smith.,  Diet.  Biosr.^c.t). 
^  SmUA,  Diet.  Ant.,  s.  v.  *  Po«t.,\.  "^  c-^\A.,'^.^W. 

»  Afi/Zer,  /fist.  Gr.  lAt.,\o\.  li.,  p.  A  ;  Dor.,  Vv.,T,\- 
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JM^,  "  a  viUage,**  and  to  mean  **  village-song,**  appealed  to  the  name  as 
an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  origin- 
ators of  Comedy  over  that  of  the  Athenians.*  This  derivation  was  also 
adopted  by  several  of  the  old  grammarians,  and  has  the  sanction  of  Bent- 
ley,  W.  Schneider,  and  even  of  Bemhardy.* 

n.  It  was  among  the  Dorians  that  comedy  first  assumed  any  thing 
of  a  regular  shape.  The  Megarians,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in 
Sicily,  claimed  to  be  considered  its  originators,  as  we  have  just  remarked ; 
and  so  far  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is  concerned,  the  claim  of  the  former 
appears  well  founded.  They  were  always  noted  for  their  coarse  humor,* 
and  their  democratical  constitution,  which  was  established  at  an  early 
period,  favored  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  In  the  aristocratical  states,  the  mimetic  impulse,  as  connected 
with  the  laughable  or  the  absurd,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a 
less  unrestrained  mode  of  manifestation. 

III.  Among  the  Athenians,  the  first  attempts  at  comedy,  according  to 
the  almost  unanimous  accounts  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria,  an  At- 
tic demus,  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris.*  Icaria  was 
the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Attica,*  and  comus  proces- 
sions must  undoubtedly  have  been  known  there  long  before  the  time  of 
Susarion.  From  the  jests  and  railleries  directed  by  the  Bacchic  comus, 
as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  by-standers,  or  any  others  whom  they  se- 
lected, arose  the  proverb  t&  ^|  a/id^rjs.* 

TV.  It  was  B.C.  578  that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaria  comedy,  in  that 
stage  of  development  to  which  it  had  attained  among  the  Megarians.'  It 
is  not  easy,  however,  to  decide  in  what  his  improvements  consisted.  Of 
course  there  were  no  actors  besides  the  chorus  or  comus;  whatever 
there  was  of  drama  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  actor  separate  from  the  chorus  was  an  improvement  not 
yet  made  in  the  drama.  According  to  one  grammarian,  he  was  the  first 
who  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  language  for  comedy.*  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  the  comedies  of  Susarion  were  written.  Bent- 
ley  has  shown  that  the  contrary  is  probably  true.  He  no  doubt  merely 
substituted  for  the  fnore  ancient  improvisations  of  the  chorus  and  its 
leader,  premeditated  compositions,  though  still  of  the  same  general  kind. 
There  would  also  seem  to  have  been  some  kind  of  poetical  contest,  for 
we  learn  that  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet  was  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
jar  of  wine.'  It  was  also  the  practice  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  co- 
mus to  smear  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  either  to  prevent  their  features 
from  being  recognized,  or  to  give  themselves  a  more  grotesque  appear- 
ance. Hence  comedy  came  to  be  called  rpvyv^ia,  or  "  lees-song,"  though 
others  connected  the  name  with  the  circumstance  of  a  jar  of  new  wine 

1  Ariatot.,  Poit.,  3.  ^  GrundrisM  der  Gritch.  Lit..,  vol.  il.,  p.  892. 

'  Aristoph.j  Vesp.j  57 ;  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Suid.,  m.  v.  yiku^. 

♦  Schol.  ad  Dion.  Throe.,  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  drtBc.y  ii.,  p.  748.    »  Athen.f  ii.,  p.  40. 

«  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Eqmt.,  544 ;  Nub.,  296.  '  Smith,  Diet.  Ant.,  a.  v. 

•  Schol,  ad  Dim.  Thrac.,  in  Bekker's  Anecd.  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  748. 

»  JfanM.  far.,  ep.  40;  Bdckh,  Corp.  InMcript.,  vol.  Ii.,  p.  301 ;  Bentley,  Plial.,No\.  \.»^. 
850,  ed.  Dyeei 
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{rpiO  being  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet.^  The  comedies  of  Susa- 
rion  were,  according  to  the  common  account,  acted  upon  wagons.  But 
Meinekc  has  rendered  the  truth  of  this  assertion  extremely  doubtful 
His  plays  very  probably  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and  unrestrained 
personality  for  which  the  Megarian  comedy  was  noted.  For  entertaia- 
ments  of  such  a  character  the  Athenians  were,  however,  not  yet  prepared. 
It  required  the  freedom  of  a  democracy.  Accordingly,  comedy  was  dis- 
couraged, and  for  eighty  years  after  the  time  of  Susarion  we  have  noth- 
ing of  it  in  Attica. 

V.  It  was,  however,  in  Sicily  that  comedy  was  earliest  brought  to 
something  like  perfection.  The  Greeks  in  Sicily  always  exhibited  a  live- 
ly temperament,  and  the  gift  of  working  up  any  occurrence  into  a  spirits 
ed,  fluent  dialogue.'  This  faculty  finding  its  stimulus  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  political  contests,  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  differ- 
ent cities,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  exercise  in  the  numerous  rustic 
festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  comedy  should  early  take  its  rise  among  them.  Yet  before  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  compositions,  and  of  a 
single  poet,  Aristoxenus.  The  performers  were  called  ainoKtifiSaXoh  or 
improvisatori,*  and  subsequently  2dfi/3oi,  and  their  entertainments,  being 
of  a  choral  character,  were  doubtless  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing. 
Afterward,  the  comic  element  was  developed  partly  into  travesties  of  re- 
ligious legends,  partly  into  deUneations  of  character  and  manners ;  the 
former  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  Phormis,  and  Dinolochus ;  the  lat- 
ter in  the  mimes  of  Sophron  and  Xenarchus.  Epicharmus  is  very  com- 
monly called  the  inventor  of  comedy  by  the  grammarians  and  others ; 
this,  however,  is  true  only  of  that  more  artistical  shape  which  he  gave 
it.*  We  will  treat  more  fully  of  this  writer  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
present  work. 

VI.  In  Attica,  the  first  comic  poet  of  any  importance  whom  we  hear  of 
after  Susarion  is  Chionides,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  out  plays  in  B.C. 
487,  about  eight  years  before  the  second  Persian  war.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  account  of  Suidas.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  passage  in  the 
Poetic  of  Aristotle,*  Chionides  was  long  after  Epicharmus.  On  the  strength 
of  this  passage,  Meineke  thinks  that  Chionides  can  not  be  placed  much 
earlier  than  B.C.  460,  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  date,  he  quotes  from 
Athenaeus*  a  passage  from  a  play  of  Chionides,  the  XlTcoxof,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with  Cratinus.  But 
we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics  considered 
the  IItwxo/  to  be  spurious,  and  with  respect  to  the  passage  from  Aristo- 
tle, Hitter  has  brought  forward  some  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.^  We  have  some  titles  and  fragments  remaining  of  the 
pieces  of  Chionides.    They  are  given  by  Meineke,  in  the  Comic.  Grac. 

^  Athen.y  ii.,  p.  40 ;  Antm,t  De  ConUy  ap.  Mdneke^  p.  535,  &c. 

a  Cic.,  Verr.y  ir.,  43 ;  Orat.,  ii.,  54. 

'  Athm.j  xjv.,  p.  622 ;  £tym.  Jfa^.,  s.  v.  oMToicd^.  «  Smithy  Diet.  Ant.,  a.  v. 

'  HH/er,  Comm,  in  Aristot.  Polt.y  3 ;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  ■«. 
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Fragm.j  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  seqq.^  ed.  min.  The  only  other  writer  of  this  pehod 
deserving  of  mention  is  Maonbs,  a  native  of  Icaria,  in  Attica.'  He  is 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  was  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  so,  with  Chionides ;»  and  from  this  and  other  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  flourished  about 
B.C.  460  and  onward.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buflfoonery  in  his  pieces.*  According  to  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  he  exhib- 
ited nine  plays,  and  gained  two  victories ;  a  statement  obviously  at  vari- 
ance with  what  Aristophanes  says  of  him.  An  anonjnoaous  writer  on 
comedy  assigns  to  him  eleven  victories,  and  states  that  none  of  his  dra- 
mas were  preserved,  but  that  nine  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Magnes  is  the  earliest  comic  poet  of  whom  we  find 
any  victories  recorded.  Only  a  few  titles  of  his  works  remain,  together 
with  some  fragments  scarcely  exceeding  half  a  dozen  lines.*  The  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Gr<Bc.  Fragm.y  vol.  i.,  p.  5-6,  ed.  min. 
VII.  That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  called  the  Old  Comedy 
begins  properly  with  Cratinus,  who  was  to  comedy  very  much  what 
.£schylus  was  to  tragedy.  As  in  the  Attic  drama  there  can  plainly  be 
traced  various  stages  of  progress  before  it  arrived  at  that  which  in  mod- 
em times  is  considered  the  true  form  of  comedy,  namely,  the  comedy  of 
character  or  manners,  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into  three  spe- 
cies, which  are  termed  the  Oldy  Middle,  and  New  comedy.  These  divi- 
sions are  of  course  aVbitrary,  and,  as  the  advance  from  one  stage  to 
another  took  place  gradually,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  epoch  when  each  species  gave  place  to  the  succeeding  one. 
The  middle  comedy,  however,  is  considered  by  the  best  modern  authori- 
ties to  have  commenced  about  B.C.  375,  with  Eubulus,  and  to  have 
continued  until  about  B.C.  330,  when  Philemon  and  Menander,  the  au- 
thors of  the  New  Comedy,  began  to  exhibit.* 

OLD     COMEDY. 

Vni.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Old  Comedy  is  personality.  It 
has  been  described  as  the  comedy  of  caricature,  and  such  indeed  it  was, 
but  it  was  also  a  great  deal  more.  Real  personages  were  exhibited  on 
the  stage,  and  the  shafts  of  the  poet's  ridicule  were  fearlessly  directed 
against  them.  As  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters,  Crati- 
nus, Hermippus,  Eupolis,  and  especially  Aristophanes,  its  main  charac- 
teristic was  that  it  was  throughout  political.  Every  thing  that  bore  upon 
the  political  or  social  interests  of  the  Athenians  furnished  materials  for 
it.  It  assailed  every  thing  that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old 
established  principles  of  social  morality  and  taste,  and  tended  to  detract 
from  the  true  nobleness  of  the  Greek  character.  It  performed,  in  short, 
the  functions  of  a  public  censorship. «  Though  merely  personal  satire, 
having  no  higher  object  than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  though  the  secrets  of  domestic  life  were  laid  open,  its  sanctity 

»  Suid.,  9.  V.  ^  Aristot.i  Polt.,  3.  ■  DiomedeSj  iii.,  p.  486. 

*  S/mif4,  Dice.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         «  Clinton,  FasU  Hell.,  vol.  ii. ;  IntrOd.,^.xv(iN\.,  ««\q. 
"  ATor.f  Serm.,  /.,  4,  /,  seqq.  ;  Jsncr..  De  pace,  p.  Iftl. 
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Tiolated,  and  the  fiinhs  of  private  character  held  np  to  odium  or  ridicule, 
yet  commonlj  it  is  on  political  or  general  groonds  that  individnals  are 
hronght  forward  and  satirized.  A  groimd-woik  of  reality  usually  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its  wild  license  adopted. 
AH  kinds  of  fantastic  nnpersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
op  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded  stores  of  materials  for 
the  subject  and  form  of  comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necesBary,  and  were  not  adopted. 

IX.  All  this  abuse  and  slander,  and  caricature  and  criticism,  were  con- 
veyed in  the  most  exquisite  and  polished  style ;  it  was  recommended  by 
an  the  refinements  of  taste  and  the  graces  of  poetry.  It  was  because  of 
this  exquisite  elegance  and  purity  which  distinguished  the  style  of  the 
Attic  comedy,  as  well  as  its  energetic  power,  that  Quintilian  recommends 
an  orator  to  study,  as  the  best  model  next  to  Homer,  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Attic  comedy.  Doubtless  it  abounded  in  grossness  and  impurity, 
soch  2LS  would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  dramatic  exhibitions  of 
the  present  day.  But  an  age  in  which  man  was  not  softened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  good  female  society,  and  in  which  the  virtuous  of  the  female 
sex  were  not  educated  so  as  to  fit  them  for  being  companions  of  man, 
was  necessarily  a  gross  one.  The  comic  poet,  therefore,  was  not  the 
eorruptor  of  his  countrymen.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is, 
that  he  did  not  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  h^  pandered  to  a  degrad- 
ed popular  taste,  instead  of  using  his  best  endeavors  to  mould  it  to  a 
higher  standard.' 

X.  The  old  comedy  was  to  the  Athenians  the  representative  of  many 
influences  which  exist  in  the  present  day.  It  was  the  newspaper — the 
review — the  satire — the  pamphlet — the  caricature — the  pantomime  of 
Athens.  Addressed  to  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the  theatre  to  wit- 
ness the  representation  of  a  new  comedy,  most  of  whom  were  keenly 
ahve  to  every  willy  allusion  and  stroke  of  satire,  and  who  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature,  because  each  individual  was  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  the  old  comedy 
must  have  been  a  powerful  engine  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  scurrilous  and  immoral  as  it  was,  the  good  nevertheless 
predominated.  Gross  and  depraved  as  the  Athenians  were  already,  not- 
withstanding their  refinement,  it  is  not  hkely  that  comedy  corrupted  their 
morals  in  this  respect.  The  vices  which  prevailed  would  have  existed 
without  it,  and  were  neither  increased  nor  fostered  by  it.  But  the  comic 
peet  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  that  which 
was  good  in  taste,  in  education,  in  politics.  Fostered  as  the  free  satire 
of  comedy  was  by  the  unbounded  license  of  a  democracy,  and  owing  its 
vigor,  as  well  as  its  existence,  to  the  patronage  of  a  sovereign  people,  it 
neither  spared  the  vices,  nor  flattered  the  follies  of  its  patrons.  Like 
those  of  the  court-fool  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its  most  biting  jests  were  re- 
ceived with  good  humor,  and  welcomed  as  acceptable  by  its  supporters, 
^though  they  themselves  were  XYie  oYi^ecX.  cA  Wveni.^ 

AY.  iS'otwithstanding,  however,  lYie  fa'voT  ^\)ev  'wVjOr.  >^%  <^^  ^<g>\s>R.^ 

',  HiMi.  Class,  £if.,^ol.  U-,  p.»,  »eq  "^  U.Vb.^V-'lX^fcwv 
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was  viewed  by  the  people,  its  extreme  personality  sometimes  provoked 
the  interference  of  the  law.  In  B.C.  440,  a  law  was  passed  rod  /i^  iwfi^ 
8«?y,*  which  remained  in  force  for  three  years,  when  it  was  repealed. 
Some  understand  the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy  altogeth- 
er ;"  others,*  a  prohibition  merely  against  bringing  forward  individuals  in  / 
their  proper  historic  personality,  and  under  their  own  name,  in  order  to 
ridicule  them  (ji^  KWfupBcTy  apofuurri).  During  the  period  when  this  law 
remained  in  force,  the  comic  chorus,  as  Horace*  tells  us,  "  turpUer  dbticuit, 
tuMato  jure  nocendi."  To  this  same  period  probably  belongs  the  law,  that 
no  Areopagite  should  write  comedies."  About  B.C.  415,  apparently  at  the 
instigation  of  Alcibiades,  whose  vanity,  ambition,  and  support  of  the  new 
systems  of  philosophy  and  education  had  drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of 
the  comic  poets,  the  law  of  B.C.  440,  or,  at  all  events,  a  law  fi^  KcofupSclp 
opofjuurrij  was  again  passed,  but  this  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time.  The  nature  of  the  political  events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of 
itself  act  as  a  check  upon  the  license  of  the  comic  poets.  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  411,  comedy  would  of  course  be  si- 
lenced, but  on  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  Thirty  tyrants.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  also,  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  choragi ; 
and  hinderances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  comic  po- 
ets by  those  who  had  been  attacked  by  them.  Agyrrhius,  for  instance, 
though  when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets  lessened. 

Xn.  The  Old  Attic  comedy  lasted,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  until 
B.C.  375,  ending  with  Theopompus.  The  whole  number  of  poets  belong- 
ing U>  this  division  was,  according  to  Clinton,  fifty-two.  Some,  less  ac- 
curately, make  the  old  comedy  to  have  ended  in  B.C.  404,  and  the  num- 
ber of  poets  to  have  been  forty-one. 

XIII.  It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward  more  than  one 
or  two  comedies  at  a  time ;  and  there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which 
a  poet  could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of  a  certain  age, 
which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or  forty  years.*  To  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  comedies  exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prize  for  tragedy.'  The  cho- 
rus in  comedy,  as  before  remarked,  consisted  of  twenty-four.  The  dance 
of  the  chorus  was  the  K6pda^,  the  movements  of  which  were  capricious 
and  licentious,  consisting  partly  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation  of  a 
drunken  man,  and  partly  in  various  unseemly  and  immodest  gestures. 
For  a  citizen  to  dance  the  K6p^a^  sober,  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamelessness."  Aristophanes,  however,  and  prob- 
ably other  comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the  fc<$p5a|.*  The 
most  important  of  the  choral  parts  was  the  Parahasis,  already  described, 
when,  the  actors  having  left  the  stage,  the  chorus  turned  round  from  fac- 


1  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.j  Acham.j  67. 
'  Meindcet  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grose. 
*  JVu/.,  De  Glor.  MA.,  p.  348,  c. 
^  Sckoi.  ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  445. 
'  ArtstopA.,  JViid.,  537,  seqq. 


3  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  s.  a. 

♦  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  284. 

^  Aristoph.^  Nub.^  530  -,  SchoL  ad  lo€, 

8  Tftcopfcrast.,  Charact.,^. 
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ing  the  pertbrmers,  and,  advancing  toward  the  spectators,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  them  in  the  name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  genera] 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet  personally,  criticising 
his  rivals  and  calling  attention  to  his  own  merits ;  the  address  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play.^ 

XIV.  From  the  hints  furnished  by  Aristophanes  (for  we  have  a  great 
want  of  special  information  on  the  subject),  his  comic  actors  must  have 
been  very  unlike  the  performers  of  the  new  comedy,  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence.*   Of  the  latter  we  know,  from  some  very  valuable  and  instructive 
paintings  in  ancient  manuscripts,  that  they  adopted,  on  the  whole,  the 
costume  of  every-day  life,  and  that  the  form  and  mode  of  their  tunics  and 
palliums  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  actual  personages  whom  they 
represented.    The  costume  of  Aristophanes*  players  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  resembled  rather  the  garb  of  the  farcical  actors  whom  we  often 
see  depicted  on  vases  from  Magna  Graecia,  namely,  close-fitting  jackets 
and  trowsers  striped  with  divers  colors,  reminding  us  of  the  modem  har- 
lequin ;  to  which  were  £dded  great  bellies  and  other  disfigurations  pur- 
posely extravagant,  the  grotesque  form  being,  at  the  most,  but  partially 
covered  by  a  little  mantle.    Then  there  were  masks,  the  features  of  which 
were  exaggerated  even  to  caricature,  yet  so  that  particular  persons,  when 
such  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  might  at  once  be  recognized.    The 
costume  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes  went  farthest  into  the 
strange  and  fantastic.    His  choruses  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.,  must  not,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  having  consisted  of  birds,  wasps,  &c.,  actually  rep- 
resented, but,  as  is  clear  from  numerous  hints  from  the  poet  himself,  of  a 
mixture  of  the  human  form  with  various  appendages  borrowed  from  the 
creatures  ,we  have  mentioned ;  and  in  this  the  poet  allowed  himself  to 
give  special  prominence  to  those  parts  of  the  costume  which  he  weis  most 
concerned  about :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  "Wasps,*'  which  are  designed 
to  represent  the  swarms  of  Athenian  judges,  the  sting  was  the  chief  at- 
tribute, as  denoting  the  stylus^  with  which  the  judges  used  to  mark  down 
the  number  of  their  division  in  their  wax  tablets.    These  waspish  judges 
were  introduced  humming  and  buzzing  up  and  down,  now  thrusting  out, 
and  now  drawing  in  an  immense  spit,  which  was  attached  to  them  by 
way  of  a  gigantic  sting.' 

XV.  That  the  prevEdent  form  of  the  dialogue  should  be  the  same  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  namely,  the  iambic  trimeter,  was  natural,  notwith- 
standing the  opposite  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  poetry ;  for  this  com- 
mon organ  of  dramatic  colloquy  was  capable  of  the  most  varied  treatment, 
and  was  modified  by  the  comic  poets  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
object.  The  avoidance  of  spondees,  the  congregation  of  short  syllables, 
and  the  variety  of  the  caesuras,  impart  to  the  verse  of  comedy,  an  extra- 
ordinary lightness  and  spirit,  and  the  admission  of  anapaests  into  all  places 
of  the  verse  but  the  last,  opposed  as  this  is  to  the  fundamental  form  of 
the  trimeter,  proves  that  the  careless,  voluble  recitation  of  comedy  treat- 
ed the  long  and  short  syllables  with  greater  freedom  than  the  tragic  art 

»  Sckol.  ad  Aristoph.y  Nub.y  518 ;  Pac.,  733.        »  MUUa-y  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9,  seq. 
3  Muller,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10. 
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permitted.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  styles  and  tunes,  comedy 
employed,  besides  the  trimeter,  a  great  variety  of  metres,  which  we  must 
suppose  were  also  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  gesticulation  and 
delivery,  such  as  the  light  trochaic  tetrameter,  so  well  suited  to  the  dance ; 
the  lively  iambic  tetrameter;  and  the  anapaestic  tetrameter,  flaunting 
along  in  comic  pathos,  which  had  been  used  by  Aristoxenus  of  Selinus, 
an  old  Sicilian  poet,  who  lived  before  Epicharmus.  In  all  these  things 
comedy  was  just  as  inventive  and  refined  as  tragedy.  Aristophanes  had 
the  skill  to  convey  by  his  rhythms  sometimes  the  tone  of  romping  merri- 
ment, at  others  that  of  festal  dignity ;  and  often,  in  jest,  he  would  give  to 
his  verses  and  his  words  such  a  pomp  of  sound  that  we  lament  he  is  not 
in  earnest.^ 

MIDDLE    COMEDY. 

XVI.  The  old  comedy  was  replaced  by  one  of  a  somewhat  different 
style,  which  was  known  as  the  Middle  Comedy,  the  age  of  which  lasted 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  overthrow  of  liberty  by 
Philip  of  Macedon.  During  this  period,  the  Athenian  state  had  the  form, 
but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier  democratical  constitution,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  pubhc  spirit  of  earher  years  had  departed.  The  comedy  of  this 
period,  accordingly,  found  its  materials  in  satirizing  classes  of  people  in- 
stead of  individu£ds,  in  criticising  the  systems  and  merits  of  philosophers 
and  literary  men,  and  in  parodies  of  the  compositions  of  living  or  earlier 
poets,  and  travesties  of  mythological  subjects.  It  formed  a  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy,  and  approximated  to  the  latter  in  the 
greater  attention  paid  to  the  structure  of  plots,  which  seem  frequently  to 
have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues,  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild 
grotesqueness  which  marked  the  old  comedy.* 

XVII.  As  regards  external  form,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy,  gen- 
erally speaking,  had  neither  parabasis  nor  chorus.  The  absence  of  the 
chorus  was  occasioned,  partly  by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  it- 
self, partly  by  the  increasing  diflSculty  of  finding  persons  capable  of  under- 
taking the  duties  of  choragus.  As  the  change  in  comedy  itself  was  grad- 
ual, so  it  is  most  likely  that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought  about 
by  degrees.  At  first,  showing  the  want  of  proper  musical  and  orchestic 
training,  the  chorus  was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  have  reached  us,  are  of  a 
lyrical  kind,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  chorus.  The  poets  of  this 
school  of  comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific.  Athenaeus 
says  that  he  had  read  above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments,  however,  are  now  extant.  Meineke  gives  a  list  of  thirty-  . 
nine  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.*  Clinton  makes  the  number  thirty- 
five.*    The  most  celebrated  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis. 


1  MHUeTj  vol.  ii.,  p.  13,  seq. 

*  Bodey  Gesch.  d.  Hell.  Dichtk.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  896 ;  MiXUer,  vol.  il.,  p.  46 ;  Smith,  Diet. 
Ant.f  8.  V.  5  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  303.  ♦  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xlii.,  aeqq. 
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XVin.  The  New  Comedj  was  a  forther  development  of  the  last-men- 
tioned kind.  It  answered  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  modem  comedy  of 
manners  or  character.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  personal  allusions, 
caricatnrp,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which,  in  a  more  general  form  than  in 
the  old,  had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy,  the  poets  of 
the  mae  comeif  made  it  their  business  to  reproduce,  in  a  generalized  form, 
a  picture  of  the  every-day  life  of  those  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
This  new  comedy  might  be  described,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  as  "  imUa- 
tiomtm  tiUtj  sfeadum  amsuetudimsy  imaginem  veritaiis.^^^  The  frequent  in- 
troduction of  sententious  maxims  was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the 
later  tragic  poets.' 

XIX.  In  the  new  comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas  were 
eommonly  introduced  by  prologues,  spoken  by  allegorical  personages, 
such  9a*EXgyx»ii  *^fiosj  &c.  The  new  comedy  flourished  until  B.C.  289, 
it,  with  Clinton,  we  close  the  list  with  Posidippus.  But  others  give  B.C. 
160.  The  number  of  poets  belonging  to  the  new  comedy  was  estimated 
in  autiquil^  at  sixty-four,  but,  as  Bemhardy  remarks,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  find  eren  the  half  of  this  number.  CUnton  gives  the  names  of  twenty, 
beginning  with  Philippides,  and  ending,  as  before  remarked,  with  Posidip- 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC   PERIOD— con/muerf. 
POETS     OP    THB     OLD    COMEDT. 

I.  CRAiiNTs  (Kporriras),^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  and  who  witnessed  its  rise  and  complete  perfection  during  a 
life  of  ninety-seven  years,  was  bom  B.C.  519,  but  did  not  exhibit  till  B.C. 
454,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.*  He  exhibited  twenty-one 
plays,  and  gained  nine  victories.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  old  comedy. 
He  gave  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  little 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience :  it  was  Cratinus  who  first 
made  comedy  a  terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  a 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  He  did  not  even,  like  Aristoph- 
anes, in  such  attacks  unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  writer 
says,  he  buried  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  form  at  the  bare  heads  of 
the  ofifenders.*  Still,  like  Aristophanes  with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he 
sometimes  bestowed  the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.^  Pericles,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  object  of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement 
abuse.    Besides  what  Cratinus  thus  did  to  give  a  new  character  and 

'  dr.,  De  Rep.y  ir.,  11.  *  SmiU,  Dirt.  A«t.,  s.  r.  *  Cli»iUm^i^.  tIy.,  «ee. 

*  SimM,  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  r.  »  £iucb.,  Ckwm,,  «.  a. ;  S^inctll.,  v"3Qa. 

•  r/atotuus,  De  Cam.,  p.  xxrii. ;  Cfcr«lod„  Ecpteros.,  v .  "SSTi .  "^  rv«»..>  liw^A^. 
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power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have  made  changes  in  its  ootward  form, 
80  as  to  bring  it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  number  of  act- 
ors, which  before  had  been  indefinite,  at  three.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Aristotle  asserts  that  no  one  knew  who  made  this  and  other  such 
changes. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the  testimonies  of  the 
apcient  writers,  as  we  have  no  complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  test- 
imonies are  most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  comic 
poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to  iEschylus.^  His  style  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent,  and  full  of  tropes,  and  altogether  of 
a  lyric  cast.  He  was  very  bdd  in  inventing  new  words,  and  in  changing 
the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  choruses  especially  were  very  much  ad- 
mired, and  were  for  a  time  the  favorite  songs  at  banquets.^  It  was  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened,  as  we  have  said,  to  ^schylus.  His  metres  seem  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  same  lofty  character.  He  sometimes  even  used  the  epic 
verse.  In  the  invention  of  his  plots,  he  was  most  ingenious  and  fehci- 
tous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy  was  apt  to  derange  them  in 
the  progress  of  the  play.'  In  his  later  years,  Cratinus  became  much  ad- 
dicted to  drinking,  and  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets  began  to 
sneer  at  him  as  a  drivelling  old  dotard,  whose  poetry  was  fuddled  with 
wine.*  This  at  length  roused  the  spirit  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  who 
brought  out,  in  consequence,  his  comedy  of  the  nvr(inf,  or  ^*  bottle,"  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance,  but  at  the 
same  time  treated  the  subject  in  so  amusing  a  way  as  to  bear  off  the  prize 
over  the  Comma  of  Amipsias,  and  the  Clauds  of  Aristophanes  hmiself.* 
In  the  following  year  Cratinus  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  His  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7,  seqq.^  ed. 
win.     They  were  also  edited  separately  by  Runkel,  Lips.,  1827,  8vo. 

n.  Cratbs  (Kpc£n7$),*  an  Athenian,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal  actor  before  he  betook 
himself  to  writing  comedies. "^  He  began  to  flourish  in  B.C.  449,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  comedy  of  the  Knights  was  acted,  B.C.  424.  It  would  appear 
from  a  passage  in  Aristotle,®  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  some, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of  personal  abuse,  he  chose 
such  subjects  as  admitted  of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
His  great  excellence  is  attested  by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat 
ironical  tone,'  and  also  by  the  fragments  of  his  plays.  He  exceUed  chief- 
ly in  mirth  and  fun,  which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  intoxicated  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had  done,  but  which  no 
Attic  comedian  had  ventured  on  before.**^  His  example  was  followed  by 
Aristo];dianes  and  by  later  comedians ;  and  with  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy  it  became  a  very  common  practice."    Like  the  other  great  comic 

»  Anon,^  De  Cmn.j  p.  xxix.  «  Aristoph.,  Eqtdt.y  526.  >  Platonius,  p.  xxTil. 

*  AristopA,,  £gmt.f  S3i,  »eqq.        «  Arg.  Nub.  *  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.^  s.-o. 

^  IMosr.'Laert.f  ir.,  23;  Aristoph.^  Equity  536,  ttqq.        *  Polt.,  5.         *  Amtopk.,!.  c. 
">  Atkm.,  X.,  p.439,A:  \\  jyifan  CIin/»ott.»  Oi^l. ^,^.'»J\> ^. 
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poets,  he  was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favor  and  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people.    The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  says  that  Crates  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,  a  charge  which  Meineke  thinks  may  have  been  tak- 
en frcHn  some  comic  poet  who  was  an  enemy  of  his.    There  is  much 
conAision  among  the  ancients  about  the  number  and  titles  of  his  plays. 
Some  grammarians  assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
The  result  of  Meineke*s  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers 
is  in  favor  of  eight.    Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still  extant 
There  are  also  several  fragments  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  theif 
proper  plays.    The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  simple,  with 
very  few  peculiar  words  and  constructions.    He  uses,  however,  a  very 
rare  metrical  peculiarity,  namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  te- 
trameter.   The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.^ 
TcL  i,  p.  78,  seqq.j  ed.  tnin. 

m.  HcGiMoif  {'Byfi/ufy)y^  a  native  of  Thasos,  but  established  at  Athens, 
was  more  celebrated  for  his  parodies  than  his  regular  comic  pieces.  Ar- 
istotle makes  him  the  inventor  of  parody.  He  was  nicknamed  ^ouc^,  on 
account  of  his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  Hegemon  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  contemporaiy  with  Cratinus, 
when  the  latter  was  an  old  man,  and  with  Alcibiades.  His  parody  of  the 
Gigantomadaa  was  the  piece  to  which  the  Athenians  were  listening  when 
the  news  was  brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  total  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  and  when,  in  order  not  to  betray  their  feelings,  they  re- 
mained in  the  theatre  to  the  end  of  the  performance.  The  only  conaedy 
of  his  which  is  mentioned  is  the  ^Odinj,  of  which  one  fragment  is  pre- 
served by  Athenseus,  who  also  gives  some  amusing  particulars  respect- 
ing him.' 

IV.  Phrynichcs  {*pvtnxos)y  of  Athens,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  £dready  mentioned,  began  to  exhibit  B.C. 
435.'  He  was  ranked  by  the  grammarians  among  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  old  comedy,*  and  the  elegance  and  vigor  of  his  extant  frag- 
ments confirm  this  judgment.  Aristophanes,  indeed,  attacks  him,  togeth- 
er with  other  comic  poets,  for  the  use  of  low  and  obsolete  buflfoonery,* 
but  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  asserts  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  his  extant  plays.  He  was  also  charged  with  corrupting  both  lan- 
guage and  metre,  and  with  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others.  These 
accusations,  however,  are  probably  to  be  regarded  rather  as  indications 
of  the  height  to  which  the  rivalry  of  the  comic  poets  was  carried,  than 
as  the  statement  of  actual  truths.  On  the  subject  of  metre  we  are  in- 
formed that  Phrynichus  invented  the  Ionic  a  mhwrc  ccUalecHc  verse,  which 
was  named  after  him.*  His  language  is  generally  terse  and  elegant,  but 
he  sometimes  uses  words  of  peculiar  formation.  The  celebrated  gram- 
marian Didymus,  of  Alexandrea,  wrote  commentaries  on  Phrynichus.' 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.y  9.  v.  »  Athen.,  i.,  p.  5,  B;  Aristot.,  Polt.j  2 ;  Rittert  ad  loc. 

'  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.  u.,  where  B.C.  429  is  thought  the  more  probable  date,  and 
SaidaSf  who  girea  B.C.  435,  is  supposed  to  \>c  m  etrox.    CotK^^x^  Ctixtoiw^  ».■«. 
*  AnoM.,DeComoed.y^xxyu\.  &  Ran.,\4.  *  McnnwA^ktor,^.^S»fta^^?>»x*<^ 

'  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  371,  V;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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The  number  of  his  comedies  is  given  at  ten.    We  have  the  judgments  in 
Meineke,  Com.  Chac.  Frag.^  vol.  i.,  p.  228,  seqq.^  ed.  win. 

V.  EupoLis  {ZthroXisY  was  bom  about  B.C.  446,  and  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited his  first  drama  in  his  seventeenth  year,  B.C.  429,  two  years  be- 
fore Aristophanes,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  him."  The  date 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story  was,  that  Alcibiades,  when 
sailing  to  Sicily,  B.C.  415,  threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  B<iirTou.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  even  Alcibiades  venturing  on  such  an  outrage,  or 
the  still  stranger  fact  of  its  not  being  alluded  to  by  Thucydides,  or  any 
other  trustworthy  historian,  the  answer  of  Cicero  is  conclusive,  that  Era- 
tosthenes mentioned  plays  produced  by  Eupolis  after  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion.' There  is  also  a  fragment  still  extant,  in  which  the  poet  applies 
the  title  arparny6s  to  Aristarchus,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  ffrpami' 
y6s  four  years  later  than  the  date  at  which  the  common  story  fixed  the 
death  of  Eupolis.*    He  probably  died  in  B.C.  411. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Eupolis  seems  to  have  been 
the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting 
its  images  to  his  audience.  This  characteristic  of  his  genius  influenced 
his  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  his  mode  of  treating  them,  so  that  he 
not  only  appears  to  have  chosen  subjects  which  other  poets  might  have 
despaired  of  dramatizing,  but  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  wrought  into 
the  body  of  his  plays  those  serious  political  views  which  other  poets  ex- 
pounded in  their  parabasesy  as  in  the  A^oi,  in  which  he  represented  the 
legislators  of  other  times  deliberating  on  tlie  administration  of  the  state. 
To  do  this  in  a  genuine  Attic  old  comedy,  without  converting  the  comedy 
into  a  serious  philosophic  dialogue,  must  have  been  a  great  triumph  of 
dramatic  art.*  The  introduction  of  deceased  persons  on  the  stage  ap- 
pears to  have  given  to  the  plays  of  Eupolis  a  certain  dignity,  which  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  comic  spirit  had  it  not  been  relieved  by 
the  most  graceful  and  clever  merriment.  In  elegance  he  is  said  to  have 
even  surpassed  Aristophanes,*  while  in  bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse 
he  emulated  Cratinus.  Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a  bitter,  though  less  elaborate  attack  than  that  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes.^  The  dead  were  not  even  exempt  from  his 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his  in  which  Cimon  is  most 
unmercifully  treated.®  A  close  relation  subsisted  between  Eupolis  and 
Aristophanes,  not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other.  Crati- 
nus attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from  Eupolis,  and  Eupolis,  in 
his  Bdbrrcu,  made  the  same  charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Knights. 
The  scholiasts  specify  the  last  parabasis  of  the  Knights  as  borrowed  from 
Eupolis.'  On  the  other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or  third) 
edition  of  the  Clouds,  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of  imitating  the 


»  SndOi,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  «  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxix. 

>  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  vl.,  1.  ♦  Schol.  Victor,  ad  II.,  xiii.,  353. 
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»  Phtt.,  dm.,  15;  SeAoL  ad Aristul.,\t.  515. 
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Knights  in  his  Maricas,^  and  taunts  him  with  the  further  indignity  of  jest- 
ing on  his  rival's  baldness.  The  number  of  the  plays  of  Eupolis  is  stat- 
ed by  Suidas  at  seventeen,  and  by  another  authority  at  fourteen.  The 
extant  titles  exceed  the  greater  of  these  numbers,  but  some  of  them  are 
very  doubtful.  The  fragments  of  Eupolis  have  been  edited  by  Runkel,  i 
PherecroHs  et  Eupolidis  Fragm.f  Lips.,  1829,  and  are  also  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Crr<EC.,  vol.  i.,  p.  158,  seqq.^  ed.  min, 

VI.  Aristophanes  (^Apurroipdtrfis)*  the  prince  of  the  old  comedy,  was 
bom  about  B.C.  444,  and  probably  at  Athens.  His  father,  Philippus,  had 
possessions  in  ^gina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that  island, 
whence  a  question  arose  whether  Aristophanes  was  a  genuine  Atheni- 
an citizen.  His  enemy  Cleon  brought  against  him  more  than  one  accu- 
sation to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights,  but  without  success,  as,  indeed, 
they  were  merely  the  fruit  of  revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  dema- 
gogue. He  had  three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus,  called 
also  by  some  Philetaerus,  but  of  his  private  history  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  died  about  B.C.  380. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest  historical  interest, 
containing,  as  they  do,  an  admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils  existing  at 
Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the  only  feature  in  modem  social  Ufe 
which  at  all  resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a  bold,  and  often  a  wise 
patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection  for  Athens,  and  longed  to  see 
her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before  Pericles  became  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides 
had  but  just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own  time  against 
which  he  inveighs  is  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  regards  as  the 
work  of  Pericles,  and  even  attributes  it^  to  his  fear  of  punishment  for 
having  connived  at  a  robbery  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on 
the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon,  and  also  to  the  influence  of  As- 
pasia.*  To  this  fatal  war,  among  a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influ- 
ence of  vulgar  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also  the  ex- 
ample was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagogism  of  Pericles.  Another 
great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  speculative 
and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the  age 
following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persua- 
sion, and  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
and  to  substitute  a  universal  skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the 
people.  The  worst  effects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in  Alcibiades, 
who  combined  all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most  disliked,  head- 
ing the  war  party  in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  phi- 
Josophy  and  also  in  literature.  Of  \\\\a  VaXVex  ^c?c\ftQ\,  SJaa  \>\Kr«s^  "«ssL 
poetical  sophists,  Euripides  was  l\ic  c\i\ei,  vAvq^^  ^qtY&  -gg^  \v^  <a>\Nioa6. 
^  JVud.,  544,  seqq.         a  Smiffc.  Diet.  Biogr.,  8.  r.        ^  Poa!,«».        ^  JLawmv.,^«5^ 
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iiertatpoao^a  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dignity  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as 
sitting  aloft  to  write  his  tragedies.  In  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds^  how- 
ever, the  sophistical  principles  in  general  are  attacked  at  their  very 
source,  and  as  their  representative  he  selects  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts 
in  the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates  for  this  purpose  is 
doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  Aristophanes  ob- 
served the  great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his  own  unphil- 
osophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him  from  entering  into  Socrates*  mer- 
its, both  as  a  teacher  and  a  practicer  of  morahty ;  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides,  the  tutor  of  Al- 
cibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus,  and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appear- 
ance and  habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  philosopher  who 
wore  no  under-garments,  and  the  same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, who  generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  one 
pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for  life,*  who  used  to  stand  for 
hours  in  a  pubhc  place  in  a  fit  of  abstraction — ^to  say  nothing  of  his  snub- 
nose  and  extraordinary  figure  and  physiognomy — could  hardly  expect  to 
escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  invariably  speculative  turn 
which  he  gave  to  the  conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories 
of  Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think  it  dangerous  even 
to  subject  to  inquiry,'  had  certainly  produced  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Socrates  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  an  arch-sophist,  and  represented  even  as  a  thief 

Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts,  and  the  disgraceful 
abuse  of  their  power ;  all  of  which  are  made  by  Aristophanes  direct  ob- 
jects of  attack.  But,  though  he  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  the  times, 
he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and 
undesirable  one  of  a  movement  backward ;  and  therefore,  though  we  al- 
low him  to  have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of 
great. 

The  merits  of  Aristophanes  as  a  poet  and  humorist  can  not  be  fully 
understood  without  an  actual  study  of  his  works.  We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  him  with  his  rivals  Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  tempered  their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional  grace ; 
but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in  the  conduct  of  his  plots.'  Pla- 
to called  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  works  contain  snatches  of  lyric 
poetry  which  are  quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  choruses,  particularly  one 
in  the  Knights^  in  which  the  horses  are  represented  as  rowing  triremes 
in  an  expedition  against  Corinth,  are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humor 
unrivalled  in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  EngUsh  ballads.  Ar- 
istophanes was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands 
the  perfection  of  that  glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully  shown. 
No  flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy :  animals  of  every  kind 

'  JB»Ust,  IHahc  JSam.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  150.         »  Compare  Plat.,  Phadr.,  ^.^Wi. 
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arc  pressed  into  his  service :  frogs  chaunt  choruses ;  a  dog  is  tried  for 
stealing  a  cheese ;  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the  squeakings  of 
a  pig.  Words  are  invented  of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speak- 
ers  breathless. 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Aristophanes  was  the  author,  in  all,  of  fifty-foui 
plays.    Of  these  we  have  only  eleven  remaining.    In  the  year  B.C.  427, 
the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play,  entitled  AcuraXcZr,  or  "  the  Feasters,** 
which  gained  the  second  prize  of  the  contending  pieces.    His  chief  object 
in  this  play  was  to  censure  the  system  of  education  and  manners  then 
prevalent  at  Athens,  and  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  habits  of  fbnner 
times.    In  it  he  held  up  to  public  contempt  the  character  of  the  spend- 
thrift.   This  play  was  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callistratus,  not  in  bis 
own.     Some  have  thought  that  this  was  done  because  the  poet  was  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age,  and  because  an  express  law,  as  they  maintain, 
forbade  a  poet  to  exhibit  a  drama  in  his  own  name  while  he  was  under 
thirty.    But  Bergk  has  shown  that  such  a  law  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
commentators ;  for  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  all  known 
to  have  brought  out  plays  in  their  own  name  while  they  were  under 
thirty.    The  true  reason  for  the  step  is  given  by  Aristophanes  himself 
in  the  parabasis  of  the  "  Knights,"*  where  he  states  that  he  had  pur- 
sued this  course,  not  from  want  of  thought,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  profession,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  suffer  from  that 
fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians  had  shown  toward  other  poets, 
as  Magnes,  Crates,  and  Cratinus.    It  was  the  dread  of  this  same  fickle- 
ness that  induced  him,  even  when  liis  fame  was  established,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  same  expedient  in  the  case  of  many  of  his  other  plays.* 
The  ancient  grammarians  state  that  he  transferred  to  Callistratus  the 
political  dramas,  and  to  Philonides  those  which  belonged  to  private  life. 

The  next  year  he  brought  out  the  "  Babylonians,"  also  in  the  name  of 
Callistratus.  In  this  play  he  ridiculed  some  of  the  democratical  institu- 
tions of  Athens,  especially  the  system  of  appointing  to  office  by  lot,  and 
attacked  Cleon,  the  most  powerful  demagogue  of  the  day,  in  the  presence 
of  the  allies  and  foreign  ambassadors.  Cleon  brought  an  action,  not 
against  Callistratus,  in  whose  name  the  play  appeared,  but  against  Aris- 
tophanes himself,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  calumniated  the  govern- 
ment and  its  officers  in  the  presence  of  foreigners.  The  action  failed, 
and  the  poet  was  the  more  encouraged  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  be- 
gun. In  the  following  play,  the  "  Acharnians,"  B.C.  425,  again  exhibited 
by  Callistratus,  he  renewed  the  attack  upon  Cleon,  and  followed  up  the 
attack  subsequently  in  the  "  Knights." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  extant  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  with 
the  year  in  which  they  were  performed:  1.  Acharnians,  B.C.  426.  Pro- 
duced, as  we  have  said,  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  It  gained  the  first 
prize.  The  poet  in  this  play  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  peace.  2.  KmghU 
(or  Horsemen),  B.C.  424.  The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aris- 
tophanea  himself.    It  gained  tlie  fiist  pxYie,  0\?iXm\v&\ievt\%%««tt\Mi.    This 

^  V.  514.     Compare  Nitb.,  WO. 

»  Compare  Bergk,  iw  .Memeke^s  Fragm.  Com.  Groc.^^.'Jraft. 
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play,  as  juBt  remarked,  was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  make  a  mask  to  rep- 
resent his  features ;  so  that  Aristophanes  performed  the  character  him- 
self;* with  his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees.  3.  Clouds^  B.C.  423.  This 
I^y,  though  perhaps  its  author's  master-piece,  met  with  a  complete  fail- 
nflre  in  the  contest  for  prizes,  owing  probably  to  the  intrigues  of  Alcibia- 
des ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when  altered  for  a  second  representa- 
tion, if  indeed  the  alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Suvern  denies. 
The  play,  as  we  hare  it,  contains  the  parabasis  of  the  second  edition.* 
4.  Waspsy  B.C.  422.*  This  is  a  pendant  to  the  Knights.  In  the  latter, 
the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign  assembly,  and  here  he  aims  his  bat- 
tery at  the  courts  of  justice,  the  other  strong-hold  of  party  violence  and 
the  power  of  demagogues.  It  gained  the  second  prize.  5.  Peace,  B.C. 
419.  Grained  the  second  prize,  Eupolis  carrying  off  the  first.  This  play 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Achamians.  6.  Birds,*  B.C.  414.  Gained 
the  second  prize,  Amipsias  being  first.  This  piece  is  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition.  7.  LysistratcL,^  B.C.  411.  The 
old  subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  8.  Thesmophoriasnsa.  Exhibited 
during  the  oligarchy.  This  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Eu- 
ripides, and  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his  plays,  especially 
the  "Andromeda,'*  which  had  just  appeared.  It  is  almost  wholly  free 
from  political  allusions.  9.  Plutus,  B.C.  408.  10.  FrogSj^  B.C.  405. 
Gained  the  first  prize,  Phrynichus  being  second,  and  Plato  third.  In  this 
play,  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in  search  of  a  tragic  poet — ^those  then 
alive  being  worthless — and  iEschylus  and  Euripides  contend  for  the  prize 
of  resuscitation.  Euripides  is  at  last  dismissed  by  a  parody  on  his  own 
famous  line,  ^  7\«<r<r*  6fi(&fiox\  v  5i  (pp^v  avdifioros,  "  My  tongue  took  an 
oath,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn."  .Eschylus  accompanies  Bacchus,  the 
tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles  during  his  absence.  11. 
EccUsiazusaj  B.C.  392.  Written  in  ridicute  of  the  political  theories  of 
Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  institutions.  In  B.C.  388,  the  second 
edition  of  the  Plutns  appeared.  The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
were  the  JEolosicon  and  Cocalus^  produced  about  B.C.  387  (date  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas),  by  Araros,  one  of  his  sons.    They  are  both  lost. 

EDITIONS. OF    ABISTOPHANES. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Aristophanes  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  published  without 
the  Lysistraia  and  TTiesmophoriazustB.  Of  subsequent  editions  the  most  deserring  of 
mention  are,  that  of  Kuster,  Amsterdam,  1710,  fol. ;  that  of  Brunck,  Strasburg,  1783,  6 
vols.  8vo,  which  would  be  more  complete  did  it  contain  the  scholia ;  that  of  Invemizzi, 
completed  by  Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1794-1826  ;  that  of  Bekkcr,  5  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1839,  with  a  Latin  version,  the  scholia,  and  a  very  copious  but  ill-digested 
body  of  notes,  embracing  the  remarks  of  numerous  preceding  commentators ;  that  of 
Dindorf  (the  text  merely),  in  the  PoetcB  Scenici  Grcscij  reprinted  at  Oxford,  with  the  addi- 

1  This,  however,  though  the  generally-received  acconnt,  is  denied  by  Bergkj  I.  c. 

*  Bergk  (p.  913,  »eq.)  thinks  it  probable  that  the  "  Clouds"  was  brought  out  in  the 
name  of  Pfailonides.  ^  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Philonides. 

'  Broagbt  out  in  the  name  of  CalUatraiua. 
*  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  CaUiatmixm. 
•  Brought  out  in  the  name  of  Philonidea. 
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tion  of  the  scholia  and  a  commeatary,  in  7  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Botha,  4  vola.  8T0,Lipi^ 
1628-1830,  forming  part  also  of  his  PoeUB  Scenid  Grata  (vol.  v.-viii.) ;  that  of  Thiersch, 
Lips.,  1830,  &Cj  of  which  only  the  first  volume,  containing  extensive  prolegomena,  and 
the  comedy  of  the  PlutuSj  and  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  volume,  containing  the  Raiuit 
have  appeared  -,  that  in  Didot's  BMiotheca  GrcBcOj  vnth  a  revised  text  by  Dindorf,  and 
the  Scholia  by  Diibner,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1838-42 ;  and  a  new  edition  with  critical  text  by 
£nger,  Bonn,  1844,  of  which  2  vols.,  the  LysUtrata  and  Thetmopkoriaasuaat  have  ap- 
peared.   There  is  also  a  valuable  edition  by  Mitchell,  of  the  Achamians,  Wasps,  Knigkls, 
Clouds,  and  Frogs,  with  English  notes,  5  vols.  8vo,  London,  1835-39,  and  he  has  also 
translated  the  Achamians,  Wasps,  and  Knights,  with  great  ability,  into  Engiish  verse. 
Of  editions  of  separate  plays  there  is  a  large  number,  among  which  we  may  particularly 
mention  that  of  the  Achamians,  by  Elmsley,  London,  1830 ;  of  the  Wasps,  by  Conx, 
Tubing.,  1823 ;  of  the  Clouds,  by  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1830 ;  of  the  TTiesmopkonazusa,  and 
of  the  RantB  by  Fritzsche,  the  fbrmer  at  Leipzig,  1838,  the  latter  at  Zurich,  1845;  of  the 
Plutus,  by  Hemsterhuis,  Harl.,  1744, 8vo ;  of  the  same,  by  Dobree,  Lond.,  18S0 ;  and  by 
Cookesley,  Lond.,  1834,  with  useAil  notes  in  English';  and  that  of  the  Birds  and  Drags, 
by  Cookesley,  Lond.,  1834,  1837,  also  with  English  notes.    The  Essay  of  SUvem  on  the 
plot  of  the  Btrd«,in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1827), 
and  translated  by  Hamilton,  is  well  worth  perusal.    A  copious  index  verborum  to  Aris- 
tophanes, by  Caravella,  was  issued  fVom  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1822. 

Vn.  Phbrbcrates*  i'^tpeKfHLrris),  of  Athens,  was  contemporary  withCra- 
tinus,  Crates,  Eupolis,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the  others.  He  gained  his 
first  victory  B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he 
had  been."  Crates  and  Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  satire 
and  vituperation  of  which  the  old  comedy  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot,  and  with 
more  dramatic  action.  Pherecrates  did  not,. however,  abstain  altogether 
from  personal  satire,  for  we  see  by  the  fragments  of  his  plays  that  he  at- 
tacked Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet  Melanthius,  and  others.*  He  invented 
a  new  metre,  which  was  named  after  him  the  Pherecratean  or  Pkerecratic, 
and  which  may  be  best  explained  as  a  choriambus,  with  a  spondee  for  its 
base,  and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The  metre  is  very  frequent 
in  the  choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  example, 
Grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro.  The  extant  titles  of  his  plays  amount  to  eighth 
een,  which  Meineke  reduces  to  fifteen.  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates 
are  given,  with  those  of  Eupolis,  by  Runkel,  and  also  by  Meineke,  Comic. 
Chrac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  87,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

Vin.  Plato  (UKdray),*  of  Athens,  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  old  com- 
edy, was  contemporary  with  Pherecrates  and  the  others  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  flourished  from  B.C.  428  to  389.  From  the  language 
of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  large  number  of  fragments  which  are 
preserved,  it  is  evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popularity  to 
those  of  Aristophanes.  Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and 
a  combination  of  the  vigor  of  the  old  comedy,  with  the  greater  elegance 
of  the  middle  and  the  new,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Though  many 
of  his  plays  had  no  pohtical  reference  at  all,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  kept 
up  the  spirit  of  the  old  comedy  in  his  attacks  on  the  corruptions  and  cor- 
rupt  persons  of  his  age.    Among  the  chief  objects  of  his  attacks  were  the 


'  SfTiiiA,  Diet.  Biog.,  s.  v.  *  Ai«m.,l>eC«m..,^.'Kiic«^ 

*  ^/A%.,  vHL,  p.  343,  C  ;  xii.,  p.  538,  B.  *  S™^^^  ^^«*-»  *•  **' 
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demagogaes  Cleon,  Hyperfoolus,  Cleophon,  and  the  orators  Cephalus  and 
Archinus,  for,  like  Aristophanes,  he  regarded  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  one 
of  the  worst  sources  of  mischief  to  the  commonwealth.  Plato  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  dihgent  of  the  old  comic  poets.  Suidas  gives 
the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  dramas,  to  which  nmnber  another  is  to  be  added, 
not  mentioned  by  the  lexicographer.  The  fragments  of  Plato  are  given 
by  Cobet,  Amsterdam,  1840,  and  also  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Frag,y 
y(d.  i,  p.  357,  stqq.,  ed.  min, 

IX.  Philonidbs  (#iX»yi877s),  an  Athenian,  better  known  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  literary  history  of  Aristophanes  than  from  his 
ccmiic  productions.  It  is  generally  stated  that  Philonides  was  an  actor 
of  Aristophanes,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  Callistra- 
tos  his  chief  characters ;  but  the  best  modem  critics  have  shown  that 
this  is  an  erroneous  statement,  and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
several  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in  the  names  of 
Calhstratus  and  Philonides.^  The  fragments  of  Philonides  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Comic.  Grac.  Frag.,  vol.  i.,  p.  156,  seqq.f  ed.  min. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  TERIOD— continued. 

WRITERS    OF    SICILIAN   COMEDY. 

I.  We  have  already  stated  that  comedy  was  earliest  brought  to  some- 
thing like  perfection  in  Sicily.  It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  principal  comic  poets  of  the  Sicilian  school 
before  proceeding  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  and  new  comedy  of  the 
Athenians.  The  flourishing  period  of  Sicilian  comedy  was  that  in  which 
Phormis,  Epicharmua,  and  Dinohchus  wrote  for  the  stage.  To  these  may 
be  added,  though  not  coming  strictly  under  the  denomination  of  a  comic 
poet,  SophroHy  the  composer  of  Mimes. 

II.  Phormis  {*6pfus),*  less  correctly  Phormus  {^pfios),^  came  originally 
from  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  and,  having  removed  to  Sicily,  became  intimate 
with  Gelon,  whose  children  he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hiero  his  brother,  who  succeeded  B.C.  478. 
Though  the  matter  has  been  called  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  person  who  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with 
Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a  particular  form 
of  it.  We  have  the  names  of  eight  comedies  written  by  him,  in  Suidas, 
who  also  states  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  actors  with  robes 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  to  ornament  the  stage  with  skins  dyed  pur- 
ple— as  drapery,  it  may  be  presumed.  From  the  titles  of  the  plays,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  he  selected  the  same  mythological  subjects  as  Epi- 
charmus.* 


>  Smithf  Diet.,  s.  v.  Philonides. 

»  Ariatta.  /  Pausan.    Bentley  Js  in  favor  of  this  as  the  more  coneei  toTm.   Plud.^'^tK. 
i^p.a6S,ed,  Dree.  s  Mhm. ;  Smd,  *  SmttK,  IHct.  Biogr.,  %.•«. 
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m.  Epicharmus  CEirixaptios),  the  chief  comic  poet  among  the  Donans, 
was  bora  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  B.C.  540.  At  the  age  of  three  months, 
he  was  carried  to  Megara,  in  Sicily,  or,  according  to  the  account  pre- 
served by  Suidas,  he  went  thither  at  a  much  later  period,  with  Cadmus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cos,  when  the  latter  resigned  his  power  and  emigrated  to 
that  island,  about  B.C.  488.  Thence  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  with  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Megara,  when  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  by  Ge- 
lon  (B.C.  484  or  483).  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
was  prolonged  throughout  the  reign  of  Hiero,  at  whose  court  Epicharmus 
associated  with  the  other  great  writers  of  the  time,  and  among  them  with 
^schylus,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  on  his  dramatic  course.^ 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  (B.C.  450),  or,  according  to  Lucian,*  ninety- 
seven  (B.C.  443).  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and 
metaphysical.  He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time  his  father's  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  commence  writing 
comedies  until  his  removal  to  Sjrracuse.' 

Comedy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  for  some  time  existed  at 
Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  near  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  the  latter  of  which  two  towns  disputed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of  comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  before  Epicharmus,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  low  buflfoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with  Phormis,  who  gave  it  a  new 
character,  and  introduced  a  regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies 
is  differently  stated  at  52  or  at  85.  There  are  still  extant  thirty-five  titles. 
The  majority  of  them  refer  to  mythological  subjects,  that  is,  travesties 
of  the  heroic  mjrths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  resembled  the 
eatyric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But,  besides  mythology,  Epicharmus 
wrote  pieces  on  othei  subjects,  political  and  moral,  relating  to  manners 
and  customs,  and,  it  would  seem,  even  to  personal  character.  Those, 
however,  of  his  comedies  which  belong  to  the  last  head  are  rather  general 
than  individual,  and  resembled  the  writings  of  the  new  comedy,  so  that 
when  the  ancient  writers  enumerated  him  among  the  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  they  must  be  understood  as  referring  rather  to  his  antiquity  in 
point  of  time,  than  to  any  close  resemblance  between  his  works  and  those 
of  the  old  Attic  comedians.  A  considerable  number  of  fragments  remain.* 
Miiller  has  observed  that  the  painted  vases  of  Lower  Italy  often  enable 
ns  to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  those  theatrical  representations 
of  which  the  plays  of  Epicharmus  are  the  type. 

The  style  of  his  pieces  appears  to  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of  the 
broad  buffoonery  which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and  of 
the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher.  His  language 
was  remarkably  elegant ;  he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  epithets ;  his 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove,  with  tvwjsmw,  or  philosoph- 
ical and  moral  maxims,  and  long  speculative  discourses,  on  the  instinct 
of  animals,  for  example.  In  proof  of  t\vfe\i\^\v  ^^\\m3aL\\wivci^WcU  he  was 
held  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be  eTio\ig\v  to  lefet  \.o  \Xikfe  \tfAhs5fe!fe  <a^l\aecBi^>s^ 

*  ^^SV.  Z«*rr.,  vlii.,  78.  a  Macroh.,%&.  ^  StwilX,l>ici.,«,'o.  *- 1*..^. 
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Plato  and  Cicero.  It  is  singular,  howeyer,  that  he  had  no  successor  in 
his  peculiar  style  of  comedy,  except  his  son  or  disciple  Dinolochus.  He 
had,  however,  distinguished  imitators  in  other  times  and  countries.  Plaut- 
ns,  for  instance,  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  made  him  his  model,  "  Plaut- 
U8  ad  exemplar  SiciUi  properare  Epicharmi."^  The  parasite,  which  forms 
so  conspicuous  a  character  in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  foUnd 
in  Epicharmus. 

The  fragments  of  Epicharmus  are  printed  in  the  collections,  of  Morel- 
lins,  SenterUuE  Vet.  Comic,  Paris,  1653,  8vo ;  of  Hertelius,  Collect.  Frag. 
Comic.,  Basil.,  1560,  8to  ;  of  H.  Stephens,  Poesis  Philosophica,  1573,  8vo; 
of  Grotius,  Excerpt,  ex  Trag.  et  Com.,  Paris,  1626,  4to ;  by  Ahrens,  in  his 
De  LingtuB  GrcBca  Dialeciis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  436,  seqq. ;  and  separately  by  Kruse- 
man,  Harlem,  1834.  Additions  have  been  made  by  Welcker  {Zeitschnft 
fur  die  Alter thumsw.,  1835,  p.  1123)  and  others.  The  most  important  mod- 
em work  on  Epicharmus  is  that  of  Grysar,  De  Doriensium  Comadia,  Colon., 
1828.  The  second  volume,  however,  containing  the  fragments,  has  nev- 
er appeared. 

TV.  Dinolochus  ( £i€iv6\oxos ),  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple  of  Epicharmus. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  488,  and  wrote  fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
abont  which  we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them  were  on 
mythological  subjects.' 

V.  SoPHRON  (jS^ipfKav),^  of  S)rracuse,  was  the  principal  writer,  and,  in  one 
sense,  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  composition  called  the  MimeXiJuyLos), 
which  was  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  comedy.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460-420.  When  Sophron  is  called  the  inventor  of 
mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  compo- 
sition a  species  of  amusement,  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial at  their  public  festivals.  Whether  the  term  yiiixos  originally  in- 
cluded any  kind  of  imitation  without  words,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
formed ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  ethical,  that  is, 
they  exhibited  not  only  incident,  but  characters.  Moreover,  as  is  implied 
in  the  very  fact  of  their  being  a  literary  composition,  words  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  actors,  though  still  quite  in  subordination  to  their  ges- 
tures ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  spoken  part  of  the  performance  was  in- 
creased, the  mime  would  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  comedy.  Of  all 
such  representations  instrumental  music  appears  to  have  formed  an  es- 
sential part. 

One  feature  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  formed  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhjrthm. 
There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  determining  whether  they  were  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and  prose,  or  in  prose  with  a  peculiar 
rhythmical  movement,  but  no  metrical  arrangement.  Suidas  expressly 
states  that  they  were  in  prose  {KaraXoy^J^v)  ;*■  and  the  existing  frag- 
ments confirm  the  general  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  they  defy  all  at- 

'  .^puf.,  U.,  1,  58.  a  Suid.,  a.  v. ;  6ry«or,  De  Dor.  Com.^^.^V 

'  -flwai-A  2%*.  A«%fr.,  #.  V.  ♦  Swd.,  a.  v. 
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tempts  at  scanBion.  Nevertheless,  they  firequently  fall  into  a  sort  of 
rhythmical  cadence  or  swing,  which  is  different  from  the  rhythm  of  or- 
dinary prose.*  This  prosaic  structure  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  has  giyea 
rise  to  a  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  intended  for  public  exhibition,  a 
doubt  which  ought  never  to  have  been  entertained.  The  dialeet  of  So- 
phron is  the  old  Doric,  interspersed  with  Sicilian  peculiarities.  The  char- 
acter of  these  compositions,  as  we  have  said  above,  appears  to  have  been 
ethical ;  that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were  those  of  ordinaiy  life,  and 
the  language  employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  char- 
acters of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not  oaly  for  the  amuse- 
ment, but  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Sophron,  a  fact  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  sound  philosophy  in  these  productions,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  the  mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  serious  pur- 
pose which  was  aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Soj^iron,  was  always,  as  in  the 
Attic  comedy,  clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined that  sometimes  the  latter  element  prevailed  even  to  the  extent  o( 
grossness,  as  some  of  the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
comedy  combine  to  prove.*  The  best  collection  of  the  fragments  of  So- 
phron is  by  Ahrens,  De  Graca  lAngua  DialecHs.  They  have  also  been 
collected  by  Blomfield,  in  the  CUsncaL  Journal  for  1811,  No.  8,  p.  380,  seqq.^ 
and  more  fully  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  840,  teqq.,  Cambridge, 
1826. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD-«m«intt«i. 

WRITERS     OF    THE     MIDDLE     COMEDY. 

I.  EuBULus  (Ej^iBovXos)  was  a  very  distinguished  poet  of  the  middle  com- 
edy, and  flourished  about  B.C.  376.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mytholog- 
ical subjects.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of  passages  tmoi  tiie 
tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Euripides.  There  are  a  few  instances 
of  his  attacking  eminent  individuals  by  name,  as  Philocrates,  Cydias,  Calr 
limedon,  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Callistratus.  He  some- 
times ridiculed  classes  of  persons,  as  the  Thebans  in  his  'Avri^.  His 
language  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  generally  pure,  containing  few  words 
which  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  best  period.  Like  Antiphanes,  he 
was  extensively  pillaged  by  later  poets,  as,  for  example,  by  Alexis,  Ophe- 
lioui  and  Ephippus.  Suidas  gives  the  number  of  his  plays  at  104,  of  which 
ithere  are  extant  more  than  50  titles.'  The  fragments  of  Eubulus  are 
^ven  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Gtibc.  Frag.y  voL  i.,  p.  694,  seqq.j  ed.  min. 

II.  Ab^ros  ^'A^o^s),  son  of  Aristophanes,  was  first  introduced  to  pub- 
^c  notice  by  his  father  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  second  Plutus, 
fi.C.,388,  the  Jast  play  which  Anstophaiie&  «iL\ivhvted  m.  his  own  name. 

'The  &i}her  -wrote  two  mere  comedies,  XYve  'KAkoXos  ^tv^  ^^  ^A^'Kft^iWwiy.^ 

J  fferm.  ad  Ariatof.,  Pd^.,  i.,  8.  «  Smith,  Did.  Biogr..  «.•«».  *  ^^-^^ 
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wbk^  were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Araros,*  probably  very  soon  after 
the  above  date.  Araros  first  exhibited  in  his  own  name,  B.C.  375.'  He 
is  charged  with  frigidity  by  AlexiB,"  who,  however,  was  his  rival.  Suidas 
mentions  six  comedies  of  his.  The  fragments  are  given  in  Meineke, 
Comic.  GraC'  Frag-t  vol.  i.,  p.  630,  seqq.,,  ed.  min. 

in.  Aif  AZANDRiDEs  {^Apo^cofipl^s)  was  the  son  of  Anaxander,  a  native 
of  CamiruB,  in  Rhodes.  He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  B.C.  376,  and 
89  years  later  he  was  present,  and  probably  exhibited  at  the  games  cele- 
brated by  Philip  at  Dtum.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  made  love-intrigues  a  prominent  part 
of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole  number  of  his  comedies  be- 
ing sixty-five.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays 
in  anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of  thirty-three.*  The 
fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Comic.  Grac.j  vol.  i.,  p.  674,  seqq.j 
ed.  man. 

IV.  Antiphanes  CAtrrupdyris)  was  the  most  highly-esteemed  writer  of  the 
middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who  shared  that  honor  with  him.  He 
was  bom  about  B.C.  404,  and  died  B.C.  330.  The  parentage  and  birth- 
{dace  of  Antiphanes  are  doubtful.  As  his  birth-place  are  mentioned  Cios 
on  the  Propontis,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Larissa ;  but  the  last  statement 
deserves  little  credit.*  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his  jneces  prove 
that  Athensus  was  right  in  praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  his  language, 
though  he  uses  some  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  hved, 
for  his  plays  amounted,  on  {he  largest  computation,  to  365,  on  the  least 
to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of  about  130.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  some  of  the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers,  for  the 
grammarians  fiequently  confound  him  with  other  comic  poets.  Some  of 
his  plays  were  on  mythological  subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particu- 
lar persons,  others  to  characters,  personal,  professional,  and  national, 
while  others  seem  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of 
private  life.'  The  firagments  of  Antiphanes  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag. 
Comic.  Grac.f  vol.  i.,  p.  491,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 

V.  NicosTEATus  (N<ic^<rTpaT05),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Aris- 
tophanes, called  by  some  PkUetcmis.  He  is  ranked  by  Athenaeus  express- 
ly among  the  poets  of  the  middle  comedy ,•  though  some  of  his  pieces,  as, 
for  instance,  the  *Opyi^€WT^s,  belonged  rather  to  the  new  comedy.  Some 
of  the  characters  also  which  he  introduced  in  other  dramas  demonstrate 
the  same.  In  his  Ba(nXcis,  he  introduced  a  boasting  soldier  ;*  in  his  Tonr- 
toT^f,  an  avaricious  money-lender,  and  a  vaunting  cook.  Photius  has 
got  a  story  that  Nicostratus,  through  unrequited  love,  leaped  off  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock.  The  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to  us." 
The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Comic.  Grac.y  vol.  i.,  p.  63», 
teqq.j  ed.  min. 

»  Arg.  ad  PhU.,  iv.,  Bekker.  a  Suid.y  a.  v.  »  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  123,  E. 

*  RA^.,  iiL,  10,  seqq.;  Eth.  Nicom.,  vii.,  10.  •  SmUh^  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 

'  Memeke,  L,  308.  '  SmttA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  *  AtHen.,  x\\\.,  ^.  Wl  ^  \>. 

»  /a,,  vi.,  p.  230,  D.        10  smUh,  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v. 
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VI.  Alexis  ("AAclts)  was  a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  bat  ad- 
mitted subsequently  to  the  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander/  was  bom  about  B.C.  394,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  106.'  He  appears  to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.'  According  to  Plutarch,  he  expired  upon  the 
stage  while  being  crowned  as  victor.*  By  the  old^grammarians  he  is 
commonly  called  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  fragments  and  titles 
of  many  of  his  plays  confirm  this  statement.  Still,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  was  contemporary  with  Philippides,  Philemon,  Menander,  and 
Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  show  that  he  also  wrote  pieces  which 
would  be  classed  with  those  of  the  new  comedy.  He  was  a  remarkably 
prolific  writer.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  245  plays,  and  the  titles  of  113 
have  come  down  to  us.  In  some  of  his  pieces  he  ridiculed  Plato,  in  oth- 
ers he  satirized  Demosthenes.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  a  person 
who  wrote  so  much,  the  same  passage  frequently  occurred  in  several 
plays ;  nor  did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other  poets,  as,  foi 
example,  from  Eubulus.  Jiis  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by  Athensus,* 
whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  extant  fragments.  His  plays  were 
frequently  translated  by  the  Roman  writers.*  A  considerable  list  of  pe- 
cuhar  words  and  forms  employed  by  him  is  furnished  by  Meineke,'  who 
has  also  given  the  fragments  of  his  pieces.  Frag.  Comic.  Gretc.,  vol  ii., 
p.  688,  seqq.,  ed.  min. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— C(m^Med. 

WRITERS     OF     THE     NEW     COMEDY. 

•  I.  Philippides  (fiKiinrl^s),  of  Athens,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  six 
principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy,  these  six  being  Philemon,  Menander, 
Diphilus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  Apollodorus.  He  £k»urished  about 
B.C.  335.  Philippides  seems  to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  him,  as 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  He  attacked  the  luxury  and 
corruption  of  the  age,  defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of 
personal  satire  with  a  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  old  comedy.' 
Plutarch  eulogizes  him  highly.'  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory.  It  appears  from  Grellius  that 
he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  by 
Suidas  at  forty-five ;  there  are  fifteen  titles  extant.  Some  of  the  ancient 
critics  charge  Philippides  with  infringing  upon  the  purity  of  the  Attic  di- 
alect, and  Meineke  produces  several  words  from  his  fragments  as  exam- 
ples. The  fragments  are  given  by  the  scholar  just  mentioned.  Frag, 
Comic.  Grac.,  voL  ii.,  p.  1116,  seqq.y  ed.  mtn.*' 

II.  Philemon  (*t\^/u«i'),"  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  new 

—  ,  

1  Stud.,  8.  V.  8  Plut.y  Defect.  Orac.^  p.  420,  E.  3  Athm.^  viii.,  p.  344. 

*  An  sen.  ger.  resp.^  p.  785,  B.  *  Athm.,  u.,  i).  b^,  F.  *  A-ul.  GeU.., \.v.^«a. 

'  Meineke^  Fragm.  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  seqq.  *  Id.,  Hist.  Ont.,^.  ^Kl ,  w^V- 

'  PAa.,  Demetr.,  IS.  v9  Smiti,  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  ■».  ^^  \A,>iK 
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comedy,  ranking  next  to  Menander.  He  was  the  son  of  Damon,  and  a 
native  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia ;  or,  according  to  some,  of  Syracuse.  He  came 
to  Athens  at  an  early  age,  and  there  subsequently  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  he  long  survived,  having  lived  nearly  100 
years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related ;  some  ascribing 
it  to  excessive  laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident,^  others  to  joy  at  ob- 
taining a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest ;'  while  another  story  represents 
him  as  quietly  called  away  by  the  goddesses,  whom  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  his  last  and  best  work. 
Philemon  is  regarded  by  some  modem  scholars  as  the  first  poet  of  the 
new  comedy  in  order  of  time,  a  place,  however,  which  we  have  preferred, 
with  others,  assigning  to  Philippides.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater 
favorite  with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramat- 
ic contests.^  Gellius  ascribes  these  victories  to  the  use  of  unfair  influ- 
ence, and  tells  us  that  Menander  was  accustomed  to  ask  Philemon  him- 
self whether  he  did  not  blush  when  he  conquered  him.  We  have  other 
proofs  of  the  rivalry  between  Menander  and  Philemon  in  the  identity  of 
some  of  their  titles. 

Philemon  was,  however,  sometimes  defeated ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
on  one  such  occasion  he  went  into  exile  for  a  time.*  At  all  events,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  East,  either  from  this  cause  or  by  the  de- 
sire of  King  Ptolemy,  who  appears  to  have  invited  him  to  Alexandrea ; 
and  to  this  journey  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  his  adventure  with 
Magas,  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Philemon 
had  ridiculed  Magas  for  his  want  of  learning,  in  a  comedy,  copies  of  which 
he  took  pains  to  circulate  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  poet  at  Cyrene,  whith- 
er he  was  driven  by  a  storm,  furnished  the  king  with  an  opportunity  of 
taking  a  contemptuous  revenge,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  touch  the  poet*8 
throat  with  a  naked  sword,  and  then  to  retire  politely  without  hurting 
him ;  after  which  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  set  of  child's  playthings, 
and  then  dismissed  him.^ 

Philemon  seems  to  have  been  inferior  to  Menander  in  the  liveUness  of 
his  dialogue,  for  his  plays  were  considered,  on  account  of  their  more  con- 
nected arguments  and  longer  periods,  better  fitted  for  reading  than  for 
acting.*  The  extant  fragments  display  much  liveliness,  wit,  elegance, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  life.  His  favorite  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  love-intrigues,  and  his  characters  were  the  standing  ones  of  the  new 
comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and  Terence  have  made  us  famihar.  The 
jest  upon  Magas,  already  mentioned,  is  a  proof  that  the  personal  satire 
which  formed  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  old  comedy  was  not  entirely 
relinquished  in  the  new.  The  number  of  Philemon's  plays  was  ninety- 
seven.  The  extant  titles,  after  the  doubtfid  and  spurious  ones  are  re- 
jected, amount  to  about  fifty-three ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 

»  Suid.,  8.  v.;  Vol.  Max.f  ix.,  12,  extr.  6.  »  PltU.  an  Sen.,  Ac,  p.  785,  B. 

'  jite/.  GeU.,  xvji.,  4.  ♦  Stob.,  Serm.^XML'iWL.^'V^^Ba. 

'  PUa,  /V  coAa,  ira,  p.  458,  A.  «  D«m«tr.  Phal.,  Dt B;1«c.,^\^. 
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them  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Philemon.^  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  printed,  with  those  of  Menander,  by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1823, 
8vo,  and  in  his  Frug.  Comic.  Grac.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  821,  segq.,  ed.  mm.  They 
are  given  also  by  Diibner,  at  the  end  of  the  Aristophanes  in  Didot*s  Bib- 
liotheca  Gracay  Paris,  1839.    (Cf  editions  of  Menander  on  p.  226.) 

III.  Menander  {M4yavZpos),*  of  Athens,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  was  bom  B.C.  342,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  His  father,  Diopithes,  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian forces  on  the  Hellespont  in  the  year  of  his  son*s  birth.  Alexis,  the 
comic  poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander,  on  the  father's  side ;  and  we 
may  naturally  suppose  that  the  young  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle 
his  taste  for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him  in  its  rules  of 
composition.  His  character  must  have  been  greatly  influenced  and  formed 
by  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend.  His  taste  and  sym- 
pathies were  altogether  with  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus ;  and  in  an  epi- 
gram he  declared  that "  as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece  from  slavery,  so 
did  Epicurus  from  unreason."'  P*rom  Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  have  derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  Xapoucnjpfs  of  the  philosopher,  and 
which  formed  the  great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His  mas- 
ter's attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort  he  not  only  imitated, 
but,  as  was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a  joyous  spirit,  and  a 
serene  and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy. The  moral  character  of  Menander  is  defended  by  modem 
writers  against  the  aspersions  of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  comedies  contain  nothing  offensive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of 
his  own  and  the  following  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  admitted, 
as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private  banquets. 

Of  the  actual  events  of  Menander's  life  we  know  but  little.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.*  This  intimacy  was  attended, 
however,  with  danger  as  well  as  with  honor,  for  when  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Menander  be- 
came a  mark  for  the  public  informers,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death 
but  for  the  intercession  of  Telesphorus,  the  son-in-law  of  Demetrius.* 
The  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one 
of  his  admirers ;  and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandrea ;  but 
Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered  honor.*  Suidas  mentions 
some  letters  to  Ptolemy  as  among  the  works  of  Menander. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  differently  stated.  The  same  inscription  which 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth,  adds  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
in  the  archonship  of  Riilippus,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Clinton  shows  that  these  statements  refer  to  the  year  B.C.  292-1 ;  but  to 
make  up  the  fifty-two  years,  we  must  reckon  in  both  extremes,  342  and 
291.    The  date  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius.  by  the  anonymous  writer  on 

i  Smithy  Diet.  Biagr.y  3.  v.  *  Id.  ib.  ^  Au<K.  PaX.,^\.,Tl, 
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comedy,  who  adds  that  Menander  died  at  Athens ;  by  ApoUodorus  ;^  and 
by  Aldus  Genius.*  Respecting  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  that  we  know 
is  that  an  did  commentator  on  Ovid'  applies  the  line  "  Comicus  ut  mediis 
periii  dum  Tiabat  in  undia**  to  Menander,  and  tells  us  that  he  was  drowned 
while  swimming  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeeus,  and  we  learn  from  Alciphron* 
that  Menander  bad  an  estate  at  that  place.  He  was  buried  by  the  road 
leading  out  of  Piraeeus  toward  Athens.  There  are  two  epigrams  upon 
him  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as  a  poet,  his  pubhc  dramatic  ca- 
reer, during  his  lifetime,  was  not  eminently  successful ;  for,  though  he 
composed  upward  of  a  hundred  comedies,  he  gained  the  prize  only  eight 
times.*  His  preference  for  elegant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse 
jesting  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so  great  a  favorite 
with  the  conunon  people  as  his  principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said, 
moreover,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  have  used  unfair  means  of 
gaining  popularity.*  Menander  appears,  however,  to  have  borne  the  p<^ 
ular  neglect  very  hghtly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority. 
The  Athenians  erected  his  statue  in  the  theatre ;  but  this  was  an  honor 
too  often  conferred  upon  very  indifferent  poets  to  be  of  much  value  :  in- 
deed, according  to  Pausanias,  he  was  the  only  distinguished  comic  poet 
of  all  whose  statues  had  a  place  there.  ^  The  neglect  of  Menander*s  con- 
temporaries, however,  has  been  amply  compensated  by  his  posthumous 
fiune.  His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,"  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  new  comedy,  and  on  an  equality  with  the  great  masters  of 
the  various  kinds  of  poetry.  The  grammarian  Aristophanes  assigned  him 
the  second  place  among  all  writers,  after  Homer  alone  *,*  and  to  the  same 
grammarian  is  ascribed  the  happy  saying,  *A  M4yayip€,  koI  iS/c,  w^rtpos  &p* 
^ftHy  wp6r9pov  ifufi-tiiraro  ;^*  "  O  Menander  and  life,  which  one  of  you,  pray, 
first  imitated  (the  other)  T'  Among  the  Romans,  besides  the  fact  that 
their  comedy  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  plays  of  Menander,  we  have  the 
celebrated  phrase  of  Juhus  Caesar,  who  addresses  Terence  as  "  dimidiate 
Menander,'^^^  or  "  halved  Menander."  The  imitations  of  Menander  are  at 
once  aproof  of  his  reputation,  and  an  aid  in  appreciating  his  poetic  char- 
acter. Among  the  Greeks,  Alciphron  and  Lucian"  were,  in  various  de- 
grees, indebted  to  his  comedies.  Among  the  Romans,  Caecilius,  Afranius, 
and  more  particularly  Terence,  are  well  known  to  have  drawn  largely  on 
his  rich  stores. 

Menander  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  with  which  he  threw  into 
single  verses  or  short  sentences  the  maxims  of  that  practical  wisdom  in 
the  affhirs  of  common  life  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  new 
comedy.  Various  "  Anthologies"  of  such  sentences  were  compiled  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  from  his  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant  a  very 

»  Ap.  Avl.  Gell.,  xvli.,  4.  »  xyii.,  21.  »  /W»,  593.  ♦  Efiitt.y  11.,  4. 

»  Aid.  Oai.y  xvil.,  4.  «  Id.  ib.  '  Paw».,  1.,  «1, 1. 

•  Camp.  Mm.  et  Arist.,  p.  854,  B.  •  Brunckj  Anal.^  vol.  111.,  p. 

J^  Or,  according  to  Sealiger*8  correction,  irorcpby  d1re^.^l.1^(raTo. 
"  Ikmai.  nt.  Th-mi.,  p.  754.  "  Meinekf,  v  ''^'w^*- 
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haeretttig  sfeawen.  in  tlieooUection  of  seTeral  hundred  lines,  under  the 
titie  of  ypm^mi  pami^rt^m^  The  nnmher  of  Menander^s  comedies  is  stated 
at  a  few  more  than  a  hundred ;  105,  106,  and  109,  according  to  different 
amhorities.*  We  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  only  one  of  the  plays, 
nameij.  the  'Ojf)^  which  was  brought  out  in  B.C.  321,  when  Menander 
was  onir  in  his  twenty-first  year.  We  have  firagments  of  or  references 
to  playsy  amounting  in  ail  to  nearly  ninety  titles.  There  are  also  about 
500  fragments  which  can  not  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places-  To  these 
must  be  added  the  y^m^mx  ^amiortx^i,  some  passages  of  the  yp&iuu  (or  oirf 
itpi^a)  Mcnb'tfpov  sol  *iK»arimw9s,  and  two  epigrams,  one  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, and  one  in  the  Latin  version  of  Ausonius.*  Of  the  letters  to 
Plofemy,  which  Suidas  mentions,  nothing  survives,  and  it  may  fairiy  be 
<loubced  whether  they  were  not,  like  the  so-called  letters  of  other  great 
men  of  antiquity,  the  productions  of  the  later  riietoricians.  Suidas  as- 
cribes to  him  some  orations,  a  statement  of  which  there  is  no  confirma- 
tion ;  but  Quintilian  tells  us  that  scMne  ascribed  the  orations  of  Charisius 
to  Menander.'  There  were  several  conmientaries  on  Menander  among 
Che  ancients,  and  one  in  particular  by  the  granmiarian  Aristophanes,  whose 
admiration  of  the  poet  we  have  already  mentioned. 


int  atteaqic  at  m  comptefe  crideal  edition  of  Menander,  after  seTeral  prerioiis 
editioBs  of  tke  poet,  was  the  fallowing :  MemMndri  el  Pkilemani*  ReHquuBf  quotquia  rept- 
nrt  pmtmermmi,  oor  aoCu  Bmg.  Groiu  H  Jek.  CUrieL,  Aunt.,  1709,  8to.  Ttiis  edition  was 
reprinted  in  IT3S,  1753, 1771.  and  1777,  bot  has  been  Tery  generaUy  condemned.  Its  only 
BKrit  is  tktt  it  gaTe  occasion  to  Bentlej's  emendations  on  323  passages  of  the  frag- 
■rats.  (CC  Momif*  life  efBentleji,  p.  Sll.)  Since  the  publication  of  that  work  there 
kas  beca  no  edition  of  Menander  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  his  ypmfuu  have  had  a 
place  in  the  Tarioas  ctAections  of  the  gnomic  poets,  until  the  appearance  of  Meineke's 
MemanJri  et  PkiUmoms  Reiiquitg,  BeroL,  1823,  8to.  This  admirable  edition  contains, 
besides  the  fragments,  dissertations  on  the  Utcs  and  writings  of  the  two  poets,  and  also 
Bentlej's  emendaticms  of  the  fragments.  The  fragments  were  reprinted  by  Meineke 
(with  the  annotations  somewhat  condensed),  in  his  larger  (1841)  and  smaller  (1847) 
editions  of  the  F^mgrntentm  ComiDontm.  Graeontm.  In  the  larger  edition  they  are  giveD 
in  Tol.  iT.,  p.  69,  seff .,  in  the  smaller,  p.  807,  seqq.j  vol.  ii.  Meineke's  collection  has 
been  reprinted  (careftilly  rerised)  by  Dabner,  as  an  Appendix,  along  with  those  of  Phile- 
mon, to  the  Aristopkames  of  Didot's  BMiotkeca,  Paris,  1839.* 

IV.  DiPHiLcs  (Ai^iAoi),  a  contemporary  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope.*  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  one  hundred  plays,  and 
sometimes  to  have  acted  himself.  Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  be- 
longed to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the 
character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown,  among  other  indications,  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays,  and 
by  tus  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.* 
His  language  is  simple  and  elegant,  but  contains,  at  the  same  time,  many 
departures  from  Attic  purity.  The  Roman  comic  poets  borrowed  largely 
from  Diphilus.  The  Canna  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  his  KXripoifupoi,'' 
His  ^wcaroer(i<ncorr€s  was  translated  by  Plautus  in  the  lost  play  of  the 

*■  Suid,j  a.  V. ;  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xii. ;  Donat.  Vit.  Terent.,  p.  753 ;  AtU.  GdL,  xvii.,  4. 
9  ^p^.,  139.  »  QitaU.,  X.,  1, 70.  *  Smitk,  Diet.  Bwgr.,  :  v. 

*  Sirab.,  xii.,  p.  546 ;  Anon.,  De  Com.,  p.  xxx..,  «eq. 
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CommorienUSj  and  wa&l  partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelphi.^  The 
Rudefu  of  Plautus  is  also  a  translation  of  a  play,'  bat  the  title  of  the  Greek 
piece  is  not  known.  The  fragments  of  Diphilus  are  given  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Grae.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1066,  seqq.,  ed.  nUn. 

y.  PosiDippus  (TlofftiZanros)  was  a  native  of  Cassandrea,  in  Macedonia, 
and  one  of  the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.'  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Menander,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
289,  so  that  his  time  falls  jnst  at  the  era  in  Greek  literary  history  which 
is  marked  by  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.*  Of  the  events  in 
the  poet's  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  his  portrait  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
beautiful  sitting  statue  in  the  Vatican,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
statue  of  Menander,  is  esteemed  by  Winckelmann  and  others  as  among 
the  finest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  that  have  come  down  to  us.^  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  wrote  forty  plays,  of  which  eighteen  titles  are  pre- 
served. In  his  language  Meineke  has  detected  some  new  words,  and  old 
words  in  new  senses,  totally  unknown  to  the  best  Attic  writers.  Gellius 
mentions  him  among  the  Greek  comedians  who  were  imitated  by  the 
Latin  poets.  It  seems  from  the  titles  tliat  some  of  his  plays  were  of  a 
hcentious  character.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm. 
GrtBc.,  VoL  ii.,  p.  1141,  scqq.j  ed.  min.^ 

VI.  Apollodosus  {'AiroK\6$a>pos)t  a  native  of  Carystus,  in  Euboea,  was 
the  last  in  the  canon  of  the  six  principal  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio.  According  to 
Suidas,  Apollodorus  wrote  forty-seven  comedies,  and  gained  the  prize 
five  times..  We  know  the  titles  and  possess  fragments  of  several  of  his 
plays.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comic.  Grttc,  vol, 
ii.,  p.  1101,  seqq.y  ed.  min.'' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— coii^mMdi. 

OTHER     POETS     OF     THIS     PERIOD.* 

I.  The  drama  was  so  well  adapted  to  reflect  the  thoughts  and  feelugt 
of  the  people  of  Attica  in  the  mirror  of  poetry,  that  other  sorts  of  metric- 
al composition  fell  comparatively  into  the  background,  and  for  the  public 
in  general  assumed  the  character  rather  of  isolated  and  momentary  grat- 
ifications than  of  a  poetic  expression  of  prevailing  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples. 

II.  Still,  however,  some  names  occur  well  deserving  of  mention,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  departments  of  Elegiac  and  Epic  verse,  and  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  these  we  will  devote  the  present  chapter,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  more  enlarged  field  of  prose  composition. 


»  Terent.j  Prol.  AtUlph.,  10.  «  PUmt.y  Bud.  ProLf  3S. 
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I.    ELEGIAC     POETRY. 

III.  The  Elegy  still  continued  a  &yorite  poetical  amuBement  viiile 
Attic  literature  flourished ;  it  remained  true  to  one  of  its  particular  desig- 
nations, to  enliven  the  banquet  and  to  shed  the  gentle  li^t  of  a  higher 
poetic  feeling  over  the  convivialities  of  the  feast.  Consequently,  the 
fragments  of  elegies  belonging  to  this  period,  by  Ion  of  Chios,  Diomrsros 
of  Athens,  Euenus,  the  sophist,  of  Pares,  and  Critiab  of  Athens,  all  speak 
much  of  virine,  of  the  proper  mode  of  drinking,  of  dancing  and  singing  at 
banquets,  of  the  cottabns-game,  which  young  people  were  then  so  fond  of, 
and  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  took  as  their  subject  the 
joys  of  the  banquet,  and  the  right  measure  to  be  observed  at  it.^ 

rv.  This  elegiac  poetry  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  we  should  enjoy 
ourselves  in  society,  combining  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  with  intellect- 
ual gratifications,  and  not  forgetting  our  higher  calling  in  the  midst  of 
such  enjoyments.  As,  however,  the  thoughts  easily  passed  from  the 
festal  board  to  the  general  social  and  political  interests  of  the  times,  the 
elegy  had  political  features  also,  and  statesmen  often  expressed  in  tins 
form  their  opinions  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  Greece  in  general, 
and  for  the  different  republics  in  particular.  This  must  have  been  the 
case  with  the  elegies  of  Dionysius,  who  was  a  considerable  statesman 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  led  the  Athenians  who  settled  at  Thurii  in 
the  great  Hellenic  migration  to  that  place. 

y.  The  political  tendency  appeared  still  more  clearly  in  the  elegies  of 
CsmAs,  the  son  of  Callseschrus,  in  which  he  said  bluntly  that  he  had 
recommended  in  the  public  assembly  that  Alcibiades  should  be  recalled, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  decree.  The  predilection  for  Lacedaemon,  which 
Critias  had  imbibed  as  one  of  the  Eupatridae,  and  as  a  friend  of  Socrates, 
declares  itself  in  his  commendations  of  the  old  customs  which  the  Spar- 
tans kept  up  at  their  banquets." 

VI.  From  this  elegiac  poetry,  however,  which  was  cultivated  in  the 
circle  of  Attic  training,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  elegies  of  An- 
TIMACHU8,'  which  WO  may  term  a  revival  of  the  love-sorrows  of  Mimner- 
mus.  Antimachus  was  a  native  of  Claros.  He  is  usually,  however, 
called  a  Colophonian,  probably  only  because  Claros  belonged  to  the  do- 
minion of  Colophon.  He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.*  Antimachus  was  in  general  a  reviver  of  ancient  poetry; 
one  who,  keeping  aloof  from  the  stream  of  the  new-fashioned  literature, 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  studies,  and  on  that  very  account 
found  little  sympathy  among  the  people  of  his  own  time,  as,  indeed,  ap- 
pears from  the  well-known  story  that,  when  he  was  reciting  his  Thebmsj 
all  his  audience  left  the  room,  with  the  single  exception  of  Plato,  then  a 
young  man.*  This  want  of  sympathy,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  The- 
bai»  at  least,  must  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  voluminous  nature 
of  his  poem,  since  we  are  told  that  he  had  spun  out  his  work  so  much, 
that  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  his  seven  heroes  had  not  yet  arrived  at 

'^MUietjlc,  a  Id.ib.  *  StratKl>wit.Bw>gT -»«  ^>- 

*  Diod.  Sic.,  jrlii.,  108.  »  M*ller,  I.  c. 
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niebes.^  According  to  Quintilian,  Antimachus  was  nnsaccessftil  in  his 
description  of  passion,  his  works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient 
in  arrangement.*  His  style  also  had  not  the  simile  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  borrowed  expressions  and  phrases  fhHn  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms.' 

But  the  work  which  brings  him  under  the  present  head  was  his  elegiac 
poem  called  Ji^de,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  Lydian 
maid  of  that  name,  whom  Antimachus  had  loved  and  early  lost.  This 
eiegy  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  It  was  very  long,  and  consisted 
of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the  mythical  heroes,  who,  like  the 
poet,  had  become  unfortunate  through  the  early  deaths  of  those  whom 
they  loved.*  It  thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mythical  and  antiquarian 
information,  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this,  and  not  for  any  higher  and  poet- 
ical reason,  that  Agatharchides  made  an  abridgment  of  it.* 

From  what  has  here  been  stated  concerning  him,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Antimachus  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
scho(d,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned,  and  a  select  number  of  readers, 
than  for  the  public  at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned  to 
him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  his  works  even  to  those  of  Homer.  The  numerous  fragments 
of  this  poet  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Schellenberg,  Halle, 
1786,  re-edited  with  Blomfield's  corrections  by  Giles,  London,  1838.  Some 
additional  fragments  are  contained  in  Stoll*s  Ammadveraiones  in  AfUimaehi 
Fragm.,  Gotting.,  1840.  The  epic  fragments,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
Thehais,  are  collected  in  Duntzer*s  "Die  Fragm.  der  Epiach.  Poes.  der 
Chriech.  bis  auf  Alexander"  p.  99,  aeqq. ;  and  by  Dubner  in  the  Poet€B  Epiei 
Minorest  in  Didot*s  Bibliotkeea  CrrtEca,  Paris,  1840. 

II.     BPIC    POETRY. 

VII.  The  mention  of  Antimachus  and  his  Thehalt  has  in  some  degree 
anticipated  the  present  head,  and  no  further  notice  of  that  work  need 
here  be  taken.  The  only  other  epic  poets  deserving  of  mention  are  Pa- 
nyasis  and  Chcsrihis. 

Vni.  Panyasis  (jUtMixuris)  was  a  native  of  Halicamassus,*  and  proba- 
bly the  maternal  uncle  of  Herodotus.  He  began  to  be  known  about 
B.C.  489,  continued  in  reputation  till  B.C.  467,  in  which  year  he  is  placed 
by  Suidas,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Halicamassus, 
probably  about  the  same  time  that  Herodotus  left  his  native  city,  that  is, 
about  B.C.  467.^  Ancient  writers  mention  two  poems  by  Panyasis.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  entitled  Heracleia  ('HpciicXeia)  or  Heracleias 
CnpttKX€ids)y  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It 
consisted  of  fourteen  books  and  nine  thousand  verses,  and  appears,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  references  to  it  in  ancient  vnriters,  to  have 

1  Porph.  ad  Horat.y  Ep.  ad  Pis.^  146. 

3  QukU.f  z.,  1,  53.    Compare  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Verb.  Comp.,  33. 

»  Sckol  ad  mcand.,  Tkeriac.,  9.  ♦  P&rt.,  CoMOl  ad  AfoUon.^  p.  106,  B. 

'  I%ot.,  BtM.,  p.  tn,  6d.  Bdcker.       •  Pau»an.,  x.,  8, 5 ;  Clem,  AU«.^  StT«m.,"H\.,%,^ll. 
y  C&u&n,  FHgt.  JTetL,  tub  annis  489,  457. 
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passed  over  briefly  the  adventures  of  the  hero  which  had  been  related  by 
previous  poets,  and  to  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  his  exploits  in  Asia,  Libya, 
&c.  An  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  various  books,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  restored,  is  given  by  MuUer,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Dori- 
ans.^ The  other  poem  of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  lonica  (*lMruci),  and 
contained  seven  thousand  verses.  It  gave  the  history  of  Neleus,  Co- 
drus,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  Suidas  says  it  was  written  in  pentameters ; 
but  it  is  improbable  that,  at  so  early  a  period,  a  poem  of  such  a  length 
was  written  simply  in  pentameters ;  still,  as  no  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  know  what  impression  the  poems  of  Panyasis  made  upon 
his  contemporaries  and  their  immediate  descendants,  but  it  was  probably 
not  great,  since  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  great  Greek  writers. 
But  in  later  times  his  works  were  extensively  read,  and  much  admired. 
The  Alexandrine  grammarians  ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
der,  and  Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  five  principal  epic  poets,  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  him  with  Homer.^  Panyasis  occupied 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  later  cyclic  poets  and  the  studied 
efibrts  of  Antimachus,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  his  pupil.  From  two 
of  the  longest  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  appears  that 
Panyasis  kept  close  to  the  old  Ionic  form  of  epic  poetry,  and  had  imbibed 
no  small  portion  of  the  Homeric  spirit.'  The  fragments  of  the  HeracUa 
are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  poets  by  Winterton,  Brunck, 
Boissonade,  and  Gaisford ;  in  Diintzer's  Fragments  of  Greek  epic  poetiy ; 
in  Tzschimer*s  De  Panyasidis  Vita  et  Carmirdbus  Dissertatio,  Vratisl.,  1836; 
and  in  Funcke's  De  Panyasidis  Vita  ac  Poesi  DisiertatiOy  Bonn,  1837. 

IX.  Chcerilus  {XoipiXos)  or  Chcerillus  (Xo(pt\A.os),^  a  native  of  Samos, 
was  bom  about  B.C.  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, consequently  not  later  than  B.C.  399,  which  was  the  last  year 
of  Archelaus.  Suidas  says  that  Chcerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samos,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away,  and  resided  with  Hero- 
dotus, from  whom  he  acquired  a  taste  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned 
his  attention  subsequently  to  poetry.  Athenseus  states  that  Chcerilus  re- 
ceived from  Archelaus,  after  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  his  court, 
four  mine  a  day,^  and  spent  it  all  upon  good  living  {h^wpaylcof).  Chceri- 
lus was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Da- 
rius and  Xerxes.  The  exact  title  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  known. 
It  may  have  been  nepo-xiccC.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt  to 
celebrate  in  epic  verse  events  which  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
poet's  life.  Of  its  character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the  con- 
nection between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There  are  also  fragments  pre- 
served by  Aristotle  from  the  Procemium ;«  by  Ephorus,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Darius*s  bridge  of  boats,  in  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned ;' 
by  Josephus,  from  the  catalogue  of  the  nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 

*  vol.  i.,  p.  932,  Eng.  transl. 

'  Compare  Swd.f  s.  v, ;  Dionyt..,  De  Vet.  Script.  Cens.,  c.  2^  ^.  419^  ed.  Reiske. 
'  Smm,  Diet.  Biogr.y  «.  v.  *  Id.ib.  *  A3t>«iw.,-«NSu>^.'»a^^. 

'  Ariatot.y  Rhet.y  iU.,  14.  **  Strob.^'jXv.^.'SA. 
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among  whom  were  the  Jews  ;^  and  other  fragments,  the  place  of  which 
is  uncertain.  The  chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Chcenlns  was  held  is  proved 
by  his  reception  into  the  epic  canon ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  again 
ezpeUed  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians,  and  Antimachus  was  put  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement  which  was  made  on  the  authority  of 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  that  Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choe- 
rilus.'  The  great  inferiority  of  Chcerilus  to  Homer  in  his  similes  is  no- 
ticed by  Aristotle.  Choerilus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  worthless 
poet  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  lasos,  and  one  of  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  of  whom  Horace  makes  mention.  The  fragments  of 
Choerilus  are  given  by  Nake,  "  Ckarili  Samii  FragmerUOj"  Lips.,  1817. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  FERIOD— continued, 

PROSE     WRITINGS.' 

I.  We  have  seen  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  their  latter  days,  grad- 
ually sinking  into  prose ;  and  this  has  shown  us  that  prose  was  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  and  has  made  us  the 
more  curious  to  investigate  its  tendency,  its  progress,  and  its  develop- 
ment. 

n.  The  cultivation  of  prose  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  Persian  war  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Before  this  time  every  attempt  at  prose  composition  was  either  so  little 
removed  from  the  colloquial  style  of  Ihe  day,  as  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  a  written  language,  properly  so  called ;  or  else  owed  all  its 
charms  and  splendor  to  an  imitation  of  the  diction  and  the  forms  of  words 
found  in  poetry,  which  attained  to  completeness  and  maturity  many  hund- 
red years  before  the  rise  of  a  prose  hterature. 

ni.  In  considering  the  history  of  Attic  prose,  we  propose  to  give  a 
view  of  the  general  character  of  the  works  of  the  prose  writers,  and  their 
relation  to  the  circumstances  and  intellectual  energy  of  the  Athenian 
people.  And,  in  order  to  effect  this  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  we  will  divide  the  remainder  of  the  present  period  into  three 
great  branches,  namely,  the  School  of  History,  the  School  of  Elo- 
quence, and  the  School  of  Philosophy,  giving  an  account  of  the  most 
prominent  individuals  connected  with  each. 

I.   school  of  history. 

IV.  Thucydides  (BovKvii^s),*  the  great  Athenian  historian,  was  the  son 
of  Olorus*  or  Orolus'  and  Hegesipyle.  According  to  a  statement  of  Pam- 
phila,  a  female  historian  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  who  is  cited  by  Gellius, 

i  Joseph,  e.  Apum.j  i.,  23 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  454,  ed.  Hav. 

'  Ftodus,  Camm.  m  Plat.  Tim.,  p.  28.  3  MitiLer^  JH»t.  6r .  Lit.,  no\.  \i.,  ^.  ^. 

*  Smieh  Diet.  Bhgr.^  #.  v.  «  Thucyd.,  iv.,  104.  »  Morcell.,  Vtt.  TJiMcyd. 
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he  was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponiiesian 
war,  or  B.C.  431,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  born  B.C.  471.  Kroger  at- 
tempts to  show,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  Marcellinus,  that  Thncydides 
was  only  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
war ;  but  he  relies  too  much  on  his  own  interpretation  of  certain  words 
of  Thucydides,  which  are  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity  {aMwifuim 
rf  ^Xiictqt).*  He  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  Cimon, 
and  we  know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon,  married  Hege- 
sipyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  king  named  Olorus,'  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cimon ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  much 
probabflity,  that  the  mother  of  Thucydides  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Mil- 
tiades and  Hegesipyle. 

There  is  a  story  in  Lucian'  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Greeks ;  and  Suidas  adds,  that  Thu- 
cydides, then  a  boy,  was  present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation ;  a  presage 
of  his  own  future  historical  distinction.  This  story,  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention  in  the  account  given  by  us  of  Herodotus,  has  been 
discussed  most  completely  by  Dahlmann,*  as  we  there  remarked,  and 
been  rejected  as  a  mere  fable.  Thucydides  is  ssiid  to  have  been  instruct- 
ed in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by  Anaxagoras,  but  whether 
these  statements  are  to  be  received  can  not  be  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  being  an  Athenian  of  a  good  family,  and  living  in  a  city 
which  was  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  he  must  have  had  the  best 
possible  education.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  cultivated 
understanding,  his  work  itself  clearly  shows.  He  informs  us  that  he 
possessed  gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  isl- 
and of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  among 
those  in  that  quarter.*  This  property,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors ;  according  to  other  accounts,  he  married  a  rich  womait 
of  Scaptesyle,  and  received  these  mines  as  a  portion  with  her. 

Suidas  sajrs  that  Thucydides  left  a  son,  called  Timotheus  ;  and  a  daugh- 
ter also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  eighth  book  of  the 
history.  Thucydides  was  one  of  those  who  suflfered  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered.* 

We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thucydides  having  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  his  orator- 
ical talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history. 
He  was,  however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  was  in  command 
of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  B.C.  424,  when  Eucles, 
who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against  Brasidas, 
who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of 
a  superior  force,  oflTered  favorable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  read- 
Uy  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in  the  place,  and  the  rest  did 
not  wish  to  make  resistance.  Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  sur- 

^  Tkucyd.,  v.,  26;  PDppo,  adloc.  *  Herod.,  ^.,«4. 

*  Ludanf  fferod.  s.  Att.,  I.,  aeqq.  ^  Ufe  of  H«rodot««,'^.^  %«|<i,^'%!B.V>*wa8u 

«  TThttyd,,  Iv.,  105.  *  W.,\\.,^. 
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rendered ;  and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Eion  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.*  In  consequence  of  this 
fidlure,  Thucydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punish- 
ment, that  of  death,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  penalty  of  a  failure 
like  his,  though  he  may  have  done  the  best  that  he  could.  According  to 
MarceUdnus,  Cleon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Atheni- 
ans, excited  popular  suspicion  against  the  unfortunate  commander.  Thu- 
cydides simply  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  after  the  affair  of 
Amphipolis,*  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it  was  a  voluntary  exile  or  a 
punishment. 

There  are  various  untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  liis  places  of  residence 
during  his  exile ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  could  not  safely  reside  in 
any  place  which  was  under  Athenian  dominion,  and,  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in  those  parts  which  be- 
longed to  the  Spartan  aUiance.  His  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  dur- 
ing his  exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in 
places  which  were  under  Peloponnesian  influence  ;•  and  his  work  was 
the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations.  His  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion 
that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities  ;  and,  if  he  visited 
Sicfly,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw  some  parts  of  Southern  Italy ;  in- 
deed, an  anonymous  biographer  speaks  of  his  having  been  at  Sybaris. 
But  it  is  rather  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  make,  as  some  have  done,  that 
Olonis  and  his  son  Thucydides  went  out  in  the  colony  to  Thurii,  B.C.  443, 
which  Mras  joined  by  Herodotus,  and  the  orator  Lysias,  then  a  young  man. 
Tliucydides  says  that  he  lived  in  exile  twenty  years  ;•  and  as  his  exile 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  423,  he  may  have  returned  to  Athens 
in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  403,  about  the  time  when  Thrasybuhis  liberated 
Athens.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at  Athens  soon 
alter  his  return  ;  but  other  accounts  place  his  death  in  Tlirace.  There 
is  a  general  agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities  that  he 
came  to  a  violent  end.    His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  B.C.  401. 

The  time  when  he  composed  his  work  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
He  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
tlte  war,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,*  and,  of  course,  he  would  register 
them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace  ; 
and  his  words  mean  the  whole  work,  as  he  does  not  qualify  them ;  but 
the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  un- 
til after  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

A  question  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth  and  last 
book  of  Thucydides,  which  breaks  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war, 
B.C.  411.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  books  in  containing  no  speeches, 
and  it  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a  piece  of  com- 
position. Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics  supposed  that  the  eighth 
book  was  not  by  Thucydides  ;  some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and  some 
toXenophon  or  TbeopompaSf  because  both  of  them  C0Tvt\iv\ie^\^e\v\^qn  - 

'  TTtuej^.,  ir.,  JOS  geqq.  »  /rf.,  r.,  90.         »  W.  id.  *  Id.  ib.         *  W.  A-,'^- 
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The  words  with  which  Xenophon's  HelUnica  commeDce  (/Acra  Sc  roSra) 
may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  author,  for  his 
work  is  made  to  appear  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides ;  but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and,  besides,  both  the  style  of  the 
eighth  book  ia  diflferent  from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treaV 
ing  the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers  and  winteis, 
which  Thucydides  has  observed  in  his  first  seven  books,  is  continued  in 
the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed  by  Xenophon.    The  rhetorical  style  of 
Theopompus  also,  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his  writing,  renders  it 
improbable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eighth  book.    It  seems  the  sim- 
|dest  supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the  author  of  this 
book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the  author  twice  (viii.,  6,  60) ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the  same  care 
as  the  first  seven  books.    It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  that  Xenophon 
made  the  work  of  Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the 
fijrst  two  books  of  his  Hellenicny  or  the  part  which  now  ends  with  the  sec- 
ond book,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  history. 

The  work  of  Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and  summers,  and  each  summer  and 
winter  make  a  year.^  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from  the  vernal  to 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and  chapters  was 
probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine  critics.  There  is  nothing  in  the  woik 
itself  which  gives  the  least  intimation  that  the  division  into  books  was  pait 
of  the  author's  design ;  and,  in  fact,  this  same  division  into  books  is  made 
in  a  very  arbitrary  and  clumsy  way.  For  instance,  the  seventh  book 
ought  to  end  with  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ;  and  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ought  to  be  the  first.  There  was  a  division 
of  the  work  also  into  nine  books,'  and  a  still  later  division  into  thirteen 
books.  The  title  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  division  into  books,  is  prob- 
ably the  act  of  the  critics  or  grammarians.  The  titles  vary  in  the  MSS., 
but  the  simple  one  of  2try7pa^  is  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
author's  own  expression,  QovKvdldris  *A0rivcuos  ^w4yp<Kilf€  rhv  ir6\€fioy,  k.  r.  A.' 

The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of  Thu- 
cydides, and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  first 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most  important 
event  in  Grecian  history,  which  he  shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greeks,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war  (i.,  1-21).  After  his  introductory  chapters,  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war.  The  real  cause  was,  he 
says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  in- 
terrupted (c.  89-118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the  Laced8^ 
monians  resolved  on  war,  by  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers,  or  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little  regard  to  chronology,  as  by 
HeUanicus  in  his  Attic  history  (c.  97).  He  xesumes  his  narrative  (c.  119) 
with  the  negotiations  which  preceded  Wie  vj-a.!  \  >a\A.  \}oa&\%aA^  \.<^  "giXiRi^^si 
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digression  of  some  length  on  the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  128-134)  and 
the  exile  of  Themistocles  (c.  136-138).  He  concludes  the  book  with  the 
speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised  the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of 
the  Peloponnesians ;  and  his  subject,  as  already  observed)  begins  with 
the  second  book. 

A  history,  intended  by  its  author  as  *'  an  eternal  possession,"  which 
treats  of  so  many  events  that  took  place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be 
written,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  by  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to 
ascertain  facts  by  personal  inquiry.  In  modem  times,  facts  are  made 
known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  the  printed  records  of  the 
day,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  evidence, of  many  facts 
which  become  history.  When  we  know  the  careless  way  in  which  facts 
are  now  reported  and  recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon 
very  indifferent  and  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  with  such  records 
the  pains  that  TThucydides  took  to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war 
with  which  he  was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as  a  com- 
mander, the  opportunities  which  his  means  allowed,  his  great  abilities, 
and  serious  earnest  character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a  more 
exact  history,  of  a  long,  eventful  period  by  Thucydides  than  we  have  of 
any  period  in  modem  history,  equally  long  and  equsdly  eventful.  His 
whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  diligence  in  ascertain- 
ing facts,  while  his  strict  attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importance 
that  he  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proofs  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise  :  it  generally  contains  bare  facts  ex- 
pressed in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when  we  consider  what  pains 
it  must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  self-denial 
of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity,  with- 
out ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  importance,  and  of  the 
trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  A  single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.  Such  a  principle  of  his- 
torical composition  is  the  evidence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  moderate  size ; 
many  a  modem  writer  would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volumes,  and 
80  have  spoiled  it.  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  contain  much  in  lit- 
tle compass.^ 

Thucydides  seldom  makes  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 
Occasionally  he  has  a  chapter  of  political  and  moral  observations,  ani- 
mated by  the  keenest  perceptions  of  the  motives  of  action  and  the  moral 
character  of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays,  or  materi- 
als for  them :  they  are  not  mere  imaginations  of  his  own  for  rhetorical 
effect ;  they  contain  the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered  as 
nearly  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  instances  he  had  good  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  what  was  said,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  delivered.* 
His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  character,  and  his  subject  all  combined 
to  produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither  equal 
nor  rival.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
daced  by  severe  simplicity  and  minute  particularity.  SmcYi  \ft  \?Rft  ^^ 
t  Smitk,  IMet.  Jhogr.,  a.  v.  a  Trtuct|d.,\.,VL. 
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scription  of  tin  plague  of  Athens.    Such  also  is  the  incomparable  history 
of  the  Atheniai  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  tennination. 

A  man  whoVhinks  profoundly  will  have  a  fonn  of  expression  vrludi  is 
stamped  with  tnk  character  of  his  mind ;  and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is 
accordingly  conciae,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that  all  the  words 
were  intended^Jg/have  a  meaning :  none  of  them  are  idle.  Tet  he  is 
"Carsh  and  obscure ;  and  probably  he  was  so  even  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  oomieo- 
tion  and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often  difficult  to  seize.  OicerO)  m- 
doubtedly  a  good  Greek  scholar,  found  him  difficult  :^  he  says  that  the 
speeches  contain  so  many  obscure  and  impenetrable  sentences  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  a  very  great  defect  in  the  kn- 
guage  of  poUtical  life  (in  oratione  civili). 

TEXT    A.ND    EDITIONS    OF    TftVCTDXDBS. 

The  first  thing  that  is  requisite  in  reading  Thueydides  is  to  hare  a  good  text,  e«td>- 
lished  on  a  collation  of  the  MSS.,  and  this  we  owe  to  Bekker.  Those  who  were  aeeiUK 
tomed  to  read  Thucydides  in  such  a  text  as  Duker's  can  estinmte  their  obligations  to 
Bekker.  For  the  understanding  of  the  text,  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  best  critics  are  necessary,  and  perhaps  nearly  all  has  been  done  in 
this  department  that  can  be  done.  But,  after  all,  a  careM  and  repeated  study  of  tilM 
original  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  it.  For  the  illustration  of  the  text  a  grat 
mass  of  geographical  and  historical  knowledge  is  requisite ;  and  here  also  the  eritka 
have  not  been  idle.  To  derive  all  the  advantage,  however,  firom  the  work  that  may  be 
derived  for  political  instruction,  we  must  study  it ;  and  here  the  critics  give  little  he^ 
Ibr  PoUtik  is  a  thing  they  seldom  meddle  with,  and  not  often  with  success,  dere,  Aen, 
a  man  must  be  his  own  commentator ;  but  a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  ft  conqNCaBt 
hand  in  illustrating  Thucydides  as  a  political  writer.^ 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  and  the  scholia  were 
published  in  the  following  year.  The  first  Latin  translation,  which  was  by  Valla,  was 
printed  before  1500,  and  reprinted  at  Paris,  1513,  fbl.,  and  frequently  after  that  date.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version  was  that  of  H.  Stephens, 
1564,  fol.,  the  Latin  version  being  that  of  Valla,  revised  by  Stephens.  This  wdl-printed 
edition  contains  the  scholia,  the  life  of  Thucydides  by  Marcellinus,  and  an  anonymooa 
life  of  the  historian.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1821,  3  vols.  8vo  (reprinted  Oxford, 
3  vols.  8vo,  1824),  forms  an  epoch  in  the  editions  of  Thucydides,.and,  as  regards  the 
text,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  consult  any  which  are  of  prior  date.  Among  the  best 
editions  since  the  appearance  of  Bekker's  we  may  mention  that  of  Poppo,  Leipsig,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1821-38,  of  which  two  volumes  are  filled  with  Prolegomena;  of  Haack,  with 
selections  from  the  scholia,  and  short  notes,  Leipz.,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  Lond., 
1823, 2  vols.  8vo ;  of  Gflller,  Leipz.,  1826, 2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  edit.,  1836,  2  vols.  8vo ;  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  reprinted  at  London,  1835,  in  1  vol.  8vo ;  of  Arnold,  Oxfinrd,  1890- 
35,  3  vols.  8vo;  2d  edit.,  Oxford,  1840-42,  3  vols. ;  Sd  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  Ox- 
ford, 1847, 3  vols. ;  of  Bloomfield,  Lond.,  1830, 3  vols,  small  8vo  (school  edition),  enlarged 
and  reprinted,  Lond.,  1842,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  of  Hase,  in  Didot's  Bibtiotheca,  Paris,  1839 ;  of 
Krflger,  with  grammatical  and  brief  explanatory  notes,  for  schools,  Beriin,  1846,  2 
vols.  8vo ;  and  of  Poppo  (school  edition),  with  brief  notes,  Erftirt  and  Gk>tha,  184S-48, 
still  incomplete.  To  these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Gail,  containing  the  Greek  text, 
the  scholia,  the  variations  of  thirteen  manuscripts  of  the  Biblioth^que  da  Roi,  a  Latin 
version  corrected,  and  a  French  version,  with  notes,  historical  and  philological,  Paris, 
1807-8, 12  vols.  8vo. 

Among  the  subsidiary  works  for  the  study  of  Thucydides  may  be  mentioned  "  VnUr- 
suckungen  uber  das  Leben  des  Tkuqfdides^"  Berlin,  1832,  by  KrUger,  and  Dodwell's  "  An- 
nales  T^ucydidei  et  Xenophantei^^^  Oxford,  n«i,  4\.o. 
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V.  XsNOPHON  (Bcyo^v),^  the  Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a 
native  of  the  demus  of  Ercheia.    The  only  extant  biography  of  him  is  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelessly  written ;  but  this  biog^ 
niihy  and  the  scattered  notices  of  ancient  writers,  combined  with  what 
may  be  collected  from  Xenophon's  own  works,  are  the  only  materials  for 
his  life.    There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xenophon's 
birth  or  death,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated  to  with  reasonable 
probability.    Laertius  and  Strabo'  state  that  Socrates  saved  Xenophon's 
life  at  the  battle  of  DeUum,  B.C.  424,  a  fact  which  there  seems  no  reason 
for  rejecting,  and  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  was  bom 
about  B.C.  444.    In  his  HelUnicd,  he  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander of  Phere,^  which  took  place  B.C.  357,*  and  Xenophon,  of  course, 
was  alive  in  that  year.    This  agrees  well  enough  with  Lucian's  state- 
ment,* that  Xenophon  attained  the  age  of  above  ninety.    There  has  been 
much  discussion,  also,  as  to  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  his  join- 
ing the  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  B.C.  401 ;  and  the  dispute  turns 
on  the  point  whether  he  was  then  a  young  man,  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  or  a  man  of  forty  and  upward.    Those  who  make  him  a  young 
man  must  reject  the  evidence  as  to  the  battle  of  Delium  ;  but  they  rely 
on  an  expression  in  the  Anabasis,'  where  he  is  called  vwyi<ncos.    In  this 
pusage,  however,  the  best  MSS.  read  "  Theopompus"  in  place  of  "  Xen- 
(tghon ;"  and  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  term  veavia-Kos  was  not 
confined  to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes  applied  to  men  of  forty  at 
least.    Moreover,  Xenophon  seemed  to  Seuthes^  old  enough  to  have  a 
marriageable  daughter.    The  most  probable  conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be, 
that  Xenophon  was  not  under  forty  at  the  time  when  he  joined  the  army 
of  Cyrus. 

Xenophon  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have  arisen  from  Socrates 
saving  his  life.  Philostratus  states  that  he  also  received  instruction  from 
Prodieus  of  Ceos,  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Boeotia,  but 
DOtbing  is  known  of  this  captivity  of  Xenophon  from  any  other  authority. 
niotius^  states  that  he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  which  may  be  true, 
though  Isocrates  was  younger  than  Xenophon,  having  been  bom  in  B.C. 
486.  Another  question  connected  with  the  life  of  Xenophon  is  that  which 
has  reference  to  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  namely,  that  Xen- 
ophon made  known  the  books  of  Thucydides,  which  were  then  unknown, 
'nils  point,  however,  has  been  already  considered  in  the  sketch  we  have 
just  given  of  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes,  to  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  broth- 
er of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  the 
Anabasis,*  the  circumstances  under  which  he  went.  Proxenus,  Xeno- 
phon's  friend,  was  then  with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come, 
and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  Cjrrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
Socrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Strah.^  p.  403.  '  ffeMen.,  vl.,  4, 35. 
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Athenians  if  he  attached  himself  to  Gyrus,  inasmuch  as  Cyrus  was  sop-  |^ 
posed  to  have  given  the  Lacedsemonians  aid  in  their  recent  wars  against 
Athens,  advised  Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenqihon 
went  to  Delphi,  and  asked  Apollo  to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  and 
make  his  tows  in  order  to  secure  success  in  the  enterprise  which  he 
meditated.  The  god  gave  him  his  answer,  but  Socrates  blamed  him  fn 
not  asking  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not.  Howeyer, 
as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god,  Socrates  advised  him  to  go, 
and  accordingly  Xenophon  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  found  Cyrus  and 
Proxenus  just  ready  to  leave  the  city  on  an  expedition.  Tliis  stoiy  is 
characteristic  both  of  Socrates  and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  was  against  the  Pisidi- 
ans,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  the  army  were  deceived,  except  Clearchns, 
who  was  alone  in  the  secret.  The  real  object  of  Cyrus  was  to  dethrone 
his  brother,  and,  after  advancing  a  short  distance,  this  became  apparent 
enough  to  his  Grecian  followers,  who,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  determined  to  accompany  him.  After  a  long  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  met  the 
vast  army  of  the  Persians  in  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  about  forty  miles  from 
Babylon.  In  the  aflfiray  that  ensued,  for  it  was  not  a  battle,  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  his  barbarian  troops  were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left 
alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  after 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus,  and  other  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers, by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes,  that  Xenophon  came  forward. 
He  had  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served 
as  a  soldier.  He  introduces  himself  to  our  notice,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book  of  the  "Anabasis,"  in  that  simple  manner  which  characteri2e8 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  time,  Xenophon  became  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders,  and  under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  ef- 
fected their  retreat  northward,  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia,  and  ar- 
rived at  Trapezus  (Trebisond),  a  Greek  colony,  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  From  Trapezus  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chryso- 
polis,  which  is  opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great  distress, 
and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  wanted  their  aid,  and  promised  to  pay  for  it.  The  Greeks 
performed  what  they  had  agreed  to  do,  but  Seuthes  was  unwilling  to  pay, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Xenophon  got  from  him  part  of  what 
he  had  promised.  The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Thracians  is  very  curious  and  amusing.^  As  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians under  Thimbron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissaphemes  and  Phama- 
bazus,  Xenophon  and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army  of  Thim- 
bron, which  was  done.  Before,  however,  they  joined  Thimbron,  Xeno- 
phon, who  was  very  poor,  led  them  on  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus,  to  plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named  Asidates. 
The  Persian,  with  his  women,  children,  and  all  his  movables,  was  seized; 
and  Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  TeplenisYv.edlids  enw^ty  VKJckets.*  He  tells 
ibe  story  himself,  as  if  he  were  ivot.  ^a\>anie^  oi  \V  

'  Anab.,  vK,  3,  tegq.  "*  lb.,^\.,%,^. 
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It  18  micertaiii  what  Xenophon  did  after  giving  up  the  troops  to  Thim- 
bron.  He  remarks,  jnst  before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into 
Asia,  that  he  had  not  yet  been  banished ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians  because  he  joined  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Persian  king,  who  was  then  on  friendly 
tenns  with  Athens,  it  is  most  probable  that  sentence  of  banishment  fol- 
lowed soon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  did  after  the  troops  joined 
Thimbron.  The  assumption  of  Letronne  that  he  went  to  Athens  is  un- 
supported by  evidence. 

Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia,  B.C. 
396,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the  whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of 
this  Asiatic  expedition.  Agesilaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  B.C.  394,  and 
Xenophon  accompanied  him  on  his  return,^  and  he  was  with  Agesilaus  in 
the  battle  against  his  own  countr3rmen  at  Coronea.*  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  after  this  last  mentioned  bat- 
tle, and  shortly  after  settled  himself  at  Scillus,*  in  Elis,  near  Olympia,  on 
a  spot  which  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  his  second  wife,  named  Phile- 
sia,  and  he  had  probably  married  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesi- 
laus,* he  sent  his  sons  to  Sparta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xenophon  had 
become  an  exile  from  his  country  for  an  act  of  treason,  or  what  was 
equivalent  to  treason :  he  had  received  a  present  of  land  from  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians ;  and  he  was  educating  his  chil- 
dren in  Spartan  usages. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  His  time,  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  at  Scillus,  was  employed  in  hunting,  entertaining 
his  friends,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  works.  Diogenes  Laertius 
states  that  he  wrote  here  his  histories,  by  which  he  must  mean  the  "Ana- 
basis'* and  the  "  Hellenica,"  and  probably  the  "  CyropaBdia."  Here  also 
he  probably  wrote  the  treatise  on  "  Hunting,"  and  that  on  "  Horseman- 
ship."  The  history  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
Diogenes  says  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  force  against  Scillus,  and,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seized  the 
place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  slaves,  made  their  escape  to  Lepre- 
om,  a  town  of  Elis,  near  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia.  Xeno- 
phon himself  first  went  to  Elis,  the  capital,  for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said, 
and  then  to  Lepreum  to  meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Cor- 
inth, and  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Scillus  is 
uncertain.  Kriiger  conjectures  that  the  Eleans  took  Scillus  not  earlier 
than  B.C.  371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  at  Lcuc- 
tra.  I^etronne,  however,  fixes  the  date  at  B.C.  368,  and  considers  it  very 
probable  that  the  Eleans  invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  most  engaged  with  the  Theban  war,  which  would  bo  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas.  Xenophon  must  have  lived 
above  twenty  years  at  Scillus,  if  the  date  of  his  expulsion  from  that  place 
is  not  before  the  year  B.C.  371.* 

'  Anad.,  v.,  3,0.  ' PhU.j  Ages.^  18.  *  An(ib.,^.,Vl» 
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The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  was  revoked  by  a  de- 
cree proposed  by  Eabulus ;  bat  the  date  of  this  decree  is  uncertain.   Be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  B.C.  362,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the 
Spartans  against  the  Thebans.    Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sods, 
Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spartan  side  against  the 
Thebans.    Gryllus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  whioh  the  Theban 
general  Epaminondas  also  lost  his  life,  and,  according  to  one  accoiint,  by 
the  hand  of  Gryllus  himself.    No  reason  is  assigned  by  any  ancient  writer 
for  Xenophon's  not  returning  to  Athens;  for,  in  the  absence  of  direct  ev- 
idence as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not.    Several  of 
his  works  were  written  or  completed  after  the  revocation  of  his  sentence: 
the  "  Hipparchicus,"  the  Epilogus  to  the  Cyropedia,  if  we  assume  that 
his  sentence  was  revoked  before  B.C.  362 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the  "Rev- 
enues of  Athens."    Stesiclides,  quoted  by  Diogenes,  places  the  death  of 
Xenophon  in  B.C.  359 ;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  on  this  head.    Prob- 
.ably  he  died  a  few  years  after  B.C.  359.^ 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  divided  into  four  classes :  His- 
torical, comprising  the  **  Anabasis,"  the  "  Hellenica,"  the  "  Cyropedia" 
(which,  however,  is  not  strictly  historical),  and  the  **  Life  of  Agesilaus." 
Didactic,  comprising  the  "Hipparchicus,"  the  treatise  on  "Horsenuin- 
ship,"  and  that  on  **  Hunting."  Political,  comprising  the  works  on  the 
'*  Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,"  and  the  "  Revenues  of  Athens." 
Pkiloaopkical,  comprising  the  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,"  the  "  QSconomir 
cus,"  the  "  Symposium  or  Banquet,"  the  "  Hiero,"  and  the  "  Api[dogy  of 
Socrates."  There  are  also  extant  certain  letters  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
but,  like  many  other  ancient  productions  of  the  same  class,  they  are  not 
genuine.  The  works  of  Xenophon,  as  enumerated  by  Diogenes,  agree 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
we  have  at  least  as  many  works  as  Xenophon  published,  though  all  of 
them  may  not  be  genuine.  It  is  true  that  Diogenes'  says  that  Xenophon 
wrote  about  forty  books  (iSiiBxfa),  but  he  adds  that  they  were  variously 
divided,  from  which  expression,  and  the  list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain 
that  by  the  word  fitfixia  he  intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or 
books,  as  we  call  them,  of  the  Anabasis,  Hellenica,  Cyropaedia,  and  Me- 
morabilia, as  distinct  fiifixia,  and  thus  we  have  in  the  whole  the  number 
of  thirty-eight,  which  is  near  enough  to  forty. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  several 
works  of  Xenophon  already  mentioned,  observing  the  same  order  that 
has  just  been  given. 

HISTORICAL     WORKS     OP     XENOPHON. 

1.  The  Anabasis  {'Aydfiaffis),  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by  which 
Xenophon  is  best  known.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  re- 
treat of  the  Greeks  who  formed  part  of  his  army.  The  first  book  com- 
prises the  march  of  Cyrus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with 
bis  death  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa..    T\v'e  sol  iexsi'aM!LYR%\y^<3'g>&  ^^sotoM^thfi 
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account  of  the  retreat  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand/*  as  the  Greek  army  is  often 
called.    The  work  is  written  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style,  and  gives  a  great 
deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  country  traversed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people.    It  is  full  of  interest  also  as  being  a  mi- 
nute detail  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  hazards  and  adventures  of  the  army 
in  their  difficult  march  through  an  unknown  and  hostile  country.    The 
impression  which  it  makes  is  favorable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  his 
practical  good  sense ;  but  as  a  history  of  military  operations  it  is  as  much 
inferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with  which  it  can  be  compared,  the 
**  Commentaries  of  Caesar,"  as  the  writer  himself  falls  short  of  the  lofty 
genius  of  the  great  Roman  commander.    Indeed,  those  passages  in  the 
Anabasis  which  relate  directly  to  the  movements  of  the  retreating  army 
are  not  always  dear,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  Xenophon  did  pos- 
sess any  military  talent  for  great  operations,  whatever  skill  he  may  have 
had  as  a  commander  of  a  division. 

2.  The  HeUeiaca  ('£AX9;vuc(i),  or  Greek  history,  divided  into  seven  books, 
and  comprehending  the  space  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when 
fhe  history  of  Thucydides  ends  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362.  As, 
however,  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherse,  which  took  place  B.C. 
367,  is  mentioned  in  this  work,^  some  have  supposed  that  a  portion  of 
the  Hellenica  was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
not  published  till  after  Xenophon's  death,  by  his  son  Diodorus,  or  his 
grandson  Gryllus.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  any  such  hypothesis, 
since  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  would  only  prove 
that  Xenophon  had  the  work  a  long  time  under  his  hands.  The  "  Helle- 
nica'' has  little  merit  as  a  history.  The  author  was  altogether  deficient 
in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  into  the  motives  of  action 
which  characterize  the  great  work  of  Thucydides.  It  is,  in  general,  adiy 
narrative  of  events,  and  contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail. 
Ilie  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and  many  im- 
portant events  are  passed  over  briefly.  This,  the  only  proper  historical 
work  of  Xenophon,  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  his- 
torical writer.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  only  a  kind  of  Me- 
moires  pour  s&rvir^  as  some  have  supposed ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
continuation  of  Thucydides,  it  is  a  history,  and  as  such  it  has  been  re- 
garded both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

3.  The  Cyropadia  (Kipov  ircuScto),  in  eight  books,  is  a  kind  of  political 
romance,  in  which  the  ethical  element  prevails ;  but,  since  it  is  based 
upon  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  is 
commonly  ranked  among  the  historical  works  of  Xenophon.  Its  object 
is  to  show  how  citizens  can  be  formed  to  be  virtuous  and  brave,  and  to 
exhibit  also  a  model  of  a  wise  and  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses 
for  his  exemplar  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Per- 
sians are  his  models  of  men  who  are  brought  up  in  a  true  discipline.  The 
work  has  no  authority  whatever  as  a  history,  nor  is  it  even  authority  for 
the  usages  of  the  PersianSj  some  of  which  we  know,  fiom  o\.\vei  ^wev\«i^^ 

'  vl.,  4,  35. 
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to  have  been  different  from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Xenophon. 
The  writer  borrows  his  materials  from  the  Grecian  states,  and  especially 
Irom  Lacedsemon,  and  the  "  Cyropedia"  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  liis 
aversion  to  the  usages  and  the  political  constitution  of  his  native  city. 
The  genuineness  of  the  Epilogus,  or  conclusion  of  the  work,  has  been 
doubted  by  some  critics.    Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  Persians  had 
greatly  degenerated  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.    The  "  Cyrop»dia"  is  one 
of  the  most  labored  of  Xenophon's  works,  and  contains  his  views  on  the 
training  of  youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  prince.    It  is  an 
agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  the  form  of  a  history,  and,  like 
Xenophon's  other  treatises,  it  contains  more  of  plain,  practical  precepts, 
founded  on  observation  and  supported  by  good  sense,  than  any^irofound 
views.  -The  dying  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates.* 

4.  The  Agesildu3  {*Aynirl\aos)  is  a  panegyric  on  Xenophon's  friend,  the 
Lacedsemonian  king,  and  forms  another  proof  of  his  Spartan  predilections. 
Cicero'  says  that  he  has  in  this  panegyric  surpassed  all  the  statues  that 
have  been  raised  in  honor  of  kings.  Some  modem  critics,  however,  do 
not  consider  the  extant  work  as  deserving  of  high  praise,  to  which  it 
may  be  replied  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  panegyric  which  is.  It  is 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  failure  can  hardly  be  avoided.  However 
true  it  may  be,  it  is  apt  to  be  insipid,  and  to  appear  exaggerated. 

DIDACTIC     WORKS     OP     XENOPHON. 

1.  The  Hipparchictis  (*linrapx<KJ^)  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander of  cavalry  {finrapxos)y  and  contains  many  military  precepts,  espe- 
cially for  the  choice  of  cavalry  men.  One  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  it  was  written  at  Athens,  but  this  conclusion,  like  many  others  from 
internal  evidence,  is  not  satisfactory.  A  strain  of  devotion  runs  through 
the  treatise,  called  forth,  as  the  writer  himself  states  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  work,  by  a  view  of  the  many  dangers  with  which  the  career  of  arms 
is  beset. 

2.  The  treatise  on  Horsemanship  (*Iinrtic^)  was  written  after  the  "  Hip- 
parchicus,"  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  present  work. 
The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much  experience  as  a  horseman,  and  is 
therefore  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he  coincides, 
and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions.  This  Simon  was  a 
writer  on  horses,  to  whom  several  ancient  authors  refer,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  he  was  quite  an  authority  in  such  matters.  His  ex- 
act date  is  not  known,  but  he  was  not  earlier  than  the  painter  Micon, 
who  lived  about  B.C.  460,  for  he  criticised  the  works  of  that  artist. 

3.  The  Cynegeticus  {KwrjyeriKSs)  is  a  treatise  on  hunting,  an  amuse- 
ment of  which  Xenophon  was  very  fond ;  and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breed- 
ing and  training  of  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of 
taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  written  by  a  genuine  sportsman,  who  loved 
the  exercise  and  the  excitemeivt  of  lYie  c\v?L^e,  ^wd  it  may  be  read  with 

delight  by  any  sportsman  w\io  deseTves  XXv^  wanve. 
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4.  Two  treatises  on  the  "  Republics  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens''  (Aajcc9ai- 
kW  lloXirc^a,  *A$tiycdwy  UoXirela).  These  were  not  always  recognized 
genuine  works  of  Xenophon  even  by  the  ancients.  They  pass,  bow- 
er, under  his  name,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that 
pears  to  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  authorship.  The  writer  deaiiy 
^fers  the  Spartan  to  the  Athenian  institutions. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  "  Revenues"  of  Athens  {n6poiy  fj  trtpl  npos^vy). 
is  has  for  its  object  to  show  how  the  revenues  of  Athens,  and  espe- 
Uy  those  derived  from  the  mines,  may  be  improved  by  better  manage- 
(Dt,  and  made  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens,  and 

all  other  purposes,  without  requiring  contributions  fh)m  the  allies  and 
>ject  states.  The  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by  Bockh,  in  his 
ark  on  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens. 

PHILOSOPHICAL     WORKS     OF     XENOPHON. 

1.  The  MemaraMia  of  Socrates  CAirofivrifiovt^fiara  ^Kpdrovs),  in  four 
Dks,  contains  a  defence  of  the  memory  of  Socrates  against  the  charge 
irreligion,  and  of -corrupting  the  Athenian  youth.*  Socrates  is  repre- 
nted  as  holding  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  he  develops  and 
;ulcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a  prac- 
al  work,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature  of  Xeno- 
on's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit  Socrates  as  he  taught.  It  is  true 
Eit  it  may  exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumentation,  and  that 
does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties  and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so 
^e  a  space  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a  hearer  of 
icrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  memory ; 
.d  hence,  as  he  certainly  had  no  pretensions  himself  to  originaUty  as  a 
inker,  we  may  assume  that  the  matter  of  the  *'  Memorabilia"  is  genu- 
B,  that  the  author  has  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
aracter  of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate,  or  such  as 
ited  his  taste,  and  that  we  have  in  this  work  as  genuine  a  picture  of 
Knrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon  could  make.  That  it  is  a  genuine  ex- 
bition  of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  memorial 
at  we  have  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Socrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
e  "  Memorabilia"  will  always  be  undervalued  by  the  lovers  of  the  tran- 
endental,  who  give  to  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  words  the  name  of 
dlosophy.  It  comes  too  near  the  common  understanding  (communis 
nsus)  of  mankind  to  be  valued  by  those  who  would  raise  themselves 
lOve  this  common  understanding,  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
not  a  single  notion  of  philosophy  which  is  not  expressed  or  involved  by 
iplication  in  the  common  language  of  life.^ 

2.  The  (Ec(momiciLs  {OiKovofiucSs)  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and 
ritobulus,  in  which  Socrates  begins  by  showing  that  there  'is  an  art 
died  (Economic  (Oikovo/aik^),  which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a 
)U8ehold  and  of  a  man's  property.    Socrates,  when  speaking  in  praise 

•  agriculture,  quotes  the  instance  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who  was  fond 

*  horticulture,  and  once  showed  to  the  Spartan  Lyaanto  XYie  \gax^^TA 
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which  he  had  planned,  and  the  trees  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  Cicero  copies  this  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age.'  In  an- 
swer to  the  praises  of  agriculture,  Oritobnlus  speaks  of  the  losses  to 
which  the  husbandman  is  exposed  from  hail,  frost,  drought,  and  other 
causes.  The  answer  of  Socrates  is,  that  the  husbandman  must  trust  in 
Heaven,  and  worship  the  gods.  The  seventh  chapter  is  on  the  duty  c(t 
a  good  wife,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  Ischomachus.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xenophon. 

3.  The  Symposium  C^vfiicdtriov),  or  Banquet  of  Philosophers,  contains  a 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  8U]^posed  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Panathensea.  Socrates,  Critobulus,  Antisthenes,  Charmides,  aod 
others,  are  the  speakers.  The  accessories  of  the  entertainment  are  man- 
aged with  skill,  and  the  piece  is  interesting  as  a  picture  of  an  Athenian 
drinking  party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with  which  it 
was  diversified.  The  nature  of  love  and  friendship  is  discussed.  Some 
critics  think  that  the  Symposium  is  a  juvenile  performance,  and  that  the 
Symposium  of  Plato  was  written  after  that  of  Xenophon ;  but  it  is  an  old 
tradition  that  the  Symposium  of  Plato  was  written  before  that  of  Xenophon. 

4.  The  Hiero  {*Upwy  fj  Tvpcan^ucSs)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers  and  difiiculties 
incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private  man. 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages  which  the  pos- 
session of  power  gives,  and  the  means  which  it  aflbrds  of  obliging  and 
doing  services.  Hiero  speaks  of  the  burden  of  power,  and  answers  Si- 
monides, who  wonders  why  a  man  should  keep  that  which  is  so  trouble- 
some, by  saying  that  power  is  a  thing  which  a  man  can  not  safely  lay 
down.  Simonides  offers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  use  of  power, 
and  the  way  of  employing  it  for  the  pubUc  interest.  It  is  suggested  by 
Letronne  that  Xenophon  may  have  been  induced  to  write  this  treatise  by 
what  he  saw  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  since  there  is  a  story  of  his  hav- 
ing visited  Sicily  in  the  lifetime  of  the  tyrant  of  S3rracuse. 

5.  The  Apology  of  Socrates  {*Airo\oyla  '^Kpdrovs  trphs  robs  BiKourrds)  is 
not,  as  the  title  imports,  the  defence  which  Socrates  made  on  his  trial, 
but  it  contains  the  reasons  which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  rather 
than  to  humble  himself  by  asking  for  his  life  froni  his  prejudiced  judges. 
Valckenaer  and  others  do  not  allow  this  to  be  Xenophon's  work,  because 
they  consider  it  to  be  unworthy  of  him.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  lose  the  dis- 
credit of  a  bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better,  many  persons 
may  disown  their  own  books.  The  "  Apology"  is  certainly  a  trivial  per- 
formance, but  Xenophon  did  write  an  "  Apology,"  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  this  may  be  it. 

A  man's  character  can  not  be  entirely  derived  from  his  writings,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  exact  science.    Yet  a  man's  writings  are  some  in- 
dex of  his  character,  and,  when  they  are  of  a  popular  and  varied  kind, 
not  a  bad  index.    From  the  brief  sVLetcYvw^iciv  we  have  ^ven  here  of  his 
life  and  writings,  some  estimate  m«y  ^>ft  e^ai^^  fargv^^  <A  S^^  ^ggssasw:^ 

^  De  Senect.,Vl. 
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tharacter  of  Xenophon.  As  we  know  him  from  his  writings,  he  was  a 
mmane  man,  at  least  for  his  age ;  a  man  of  good  understanding  and 
strong  religious  feelings :  we  might  call  him,  indeed,  superstitious,  if  the 
lame  superstition  had  a  well-defined  meaning.  Some  modern  critics  find 
aach  to  object  to  in  Xenophon's  conduct  as  a  citizen.  He  did  not  like 
Uhenian  institutions  altogether ;  but  a  man  is  under  no  moral  or  political 
)bligation  to  like  the  government  under  which  he  is  born.  His  duty  is  to 
inform  to  it,  or  to  withdraw  himself  There  is  no  evidence  that  Xeno- 
ihon,  after  his  banishment,  acted  against  his  native  country,  even  at  the 
Nittle  of  Coronea.  If  his  preference  of  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions 
s  matter  for  blame,  he  is  blamable  indeed.  His  philosophy  was  the  prac- 
ical:  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in  all  practical  matters,  and 
$very  thing  that  concerns  the  ordinary  conduct  of  human  life,  he  shows 
;ood  sense  and  honorable  feeling.^ 

As  a  writer,  ho  deserves  the  praise  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  and  for 
hese  qualities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As  an  historical 
mriter,  he  is  infinitely  below  Thucydides :  he  had  no  depth  of  reflection, 
10  great  insight  into  the  fundamental  principles  of  society.  His  HelUnica, 
lis  only  historical  effort,  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  except  for 
he  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains,  and  the  deficiency 
»f  other  historical  records.  His  mind  was  not  adapted  for  pure  philo- 
lophical  speculation  :  he  looked  to  the  practical  in  all  things,  and  the  ba- 
ds of  his  philosophy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  His  belief  only  required  a  little  correction  and 
nodification  to  allow  us  to  describe  it  as  a  profound  conviction  that  God, 
n  the  constitution  of  things,  has  given  a  moral  government  to  the  world, 
IB  manifestly  as  he  has  given  laws  for  the  mechanical  and  chemical  ac- 
ions  of  matter,  the  organization  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  vital  en- 
ergies of  all  beings  that  Uve  and  move.' 

EDITIONS    OF    XENOPHON. 

There  are  numeroiie  editions  of  the  whole  and  of  the  separate  works  of  Xen<q>hon. 
rhe  Hellemcoj  the  first  of  Xenophon's  works  that  appeared  in  type,  was  printed  at  Ven- 
ice, 1503,  f(d.,  by  the  elder  Aldus,  with  the  title  of  Paralipomenay  and  as  a  supplement 
to  Tkucydides,  which  had  been  printed  the  year  before.  The  first  general  edition  is  that 
it  Boninos,  printed  by  Giunta,  and  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  Florence,  1516,  fol. ;  but  this 
idition  does  not  contain  the  "  AgesUaus,"  the  "  Apology,"  and  the  treatise  on  the  ♦«  Rer- 
Nuaes  of  Athens."  A  part  of  the  treatise  on  the  "Athenian  Republic"  is  also  wanting. 
rhis  edition  of  Ginnta  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  early  printing,  and  uscflil  to  an  edi- 
«r  of  Xenophon.  The  edition  by  Andrea  of  Asola,  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  1525, 
bl.,  contains  aU  the  works  of  Xenophon,  except  the  "  Apology ;"  though  the  "Apology" 
wtm  already  edited  by  Renchlin,  Hagenau,  1520,  4to,  with  the  "  Agesilaus  and  Hiero." 
rhe  Basle  edition,  printed  by  Brylinger,  1545,  fol.,  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
jrith  a  Latin  translation.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens,  1561,  fol.,  contains  an  amended 
»xt,  and  the  edition  of  1581  has  a  Latin  version.  After  these  editions  we  may  name  the 
hilowing :  that  of  Lennclavins,  or  Loewenklan,  Basle,  1560,  reprinted  at  the  same  place 
A  1578,  and  at  FrankCbrt  in  1694,  fol. ;  of  WeUs,  Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo,  with  DodwelKs 
DkroHologiaXenophontea ;  reprinted  with  additions.  Lips.,  1763-64, 4  vols.  8vo,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Thieme,  with  a  preface  by  Emesti ;  and  again  in  1801-4,  under  the  sn- 
miiateadenee  of  Stun ;  of  Weisice,  Leipzig,  1798-1804,  6  vols.  Svo ;  ot  Sc\flVfc\^CT,\AV5f 
r,  1815, 0  rola.  8yo  (of  which  the  Ontf  second,  and  fourth  vol\iTOftBYia?ie^i««tit%-«^«^ 

'  Snutk,  I.  e.  1  Id.  ik. 
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and  much  improved  by  Bornemann,  containing,  tlie  first,  the  CyropcBdia,  Leijizig,  1838; 
the  second,  the  AnabaaiSj  1825 ;  the  fourth,  the  Memorabilia,  1829  ;  and  the  sixth,  ccm* 
taining  the  Opusctda  poHtica,  equestria,  venatica,  by  Sauppe,  1838) ;  of  Dindorf,  in  Didot's 
BibUotheca,  Paris,  1838.  An  edition  was  commenced  in  the  Bibliotheca  GrcBca  of  Jacoba 
and  Rost,  Gotha,  1828,  of  which  there  have  appeared,  toI.  i.,  Cyrop<Bdia,  by  Bornemann, 
1828;  vol.  ii.,  Memorabilia,  by  Kiilmer,  1841 ;  vol.  iii.,  Anabasis,  by  Kuhner,  1852;  and 
voL  iv.,  (Econondcua,  Agesilaus,  and  Hiero,  by  Breitenbach,  1842,  seqq.  The  most  pre- 
tending edition  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  is  that  of  Gail,  with  a  Latin  and  a  French  ver- 
sion, critical  and  explanatory  notes,  maps  and  plans,  dsc,  Paris,  1797-1814,  7  vols.  4to. 
The  seventh  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  one  of  which  (published  in  1806)  containi 
the  various  readings  of  tliree  MSS. ;  a  second  (1814)  contains  the  notices  of  the  MSS., 
and  observations  literary  and  critical ;  and  the  third  an  atlas  of  maps  and  plans.  L^ 
tronne,  an  excellent  judge,  as  all  scholars  know,  bestows  very  moderate  praise  upon  this 
edition.  Gail  has  kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  made  no  use  of  his  various  readings  for 
Improving  it.  The  notes,  however,  are  generally  useful  for  the  understanding  of  Xen- 
ophon. 

The  best  editions  of  detached  portions  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  are  the  following: 
of  the  CyrojHBdia,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1821, 8vo,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipz.,  1843 ;  of  the  Anor 
basis,  by  Lion,  (]U)ttingen,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1826,  8vo ;  by  Krfi- 
ger,  Halle,  1826,  8x0,  last  (3d)  school  edition,  1851 ;  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  1827,  8vo ;  by 
Constantine  Matthiae,  Quedlinburg,  1852,  8vo  (scho<d  ed.) ;  of  the  Symposium  andi(jw&>> 
gia,  by  Bornemann,  Leipzic,  1824,  8vo;  of  the  Symposium,  by  Herbst,  Halle,  1830;  by 
Mehler,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1850 ;  of  the  Memorabilia,  by  Sauppe,  Leipz.,  1834  ;  by  Herbst,  Halle, 
1827, 8vo ;  by  Kuhner,  Gotha,  1841, 8vo ;  of  the  De  Republica  Lacedctmonurum,  by  Haase, 
Berlin,  1833 ;  of  the  HeUenica,  firom  the  text  of  Dindorf,  with  selected  notes,  at  the  Uni- 
versity press,  Oxford,  1831 ;  of  the  Hiero  and  Agesilaus,  by  Hanow,  Halle,  1835;  (rf'the 
Agesilaus,  by  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Leipzig,  1812  (new  ed.).  There  is  also  a  separate 
volume  of  commentary  on  the  Cyropasdia  by  Fischer,  edited  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig,  1803. 
As  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  the  perusal  of  Xenophon,  we  may  mention  the  Lexicon  Xen- 
ophonteum  of  Sturz,  4  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1801-1804. 

in.  Ctesias  {Krrifflasy  was  a  native  of  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  and  a  con 
temporary  of  Xenophon.  He  was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  belonged 
to  the  cjiste  or  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  whose  principal  seats  were  at 
Cnidus  and  Cos.  Ctesias  hved  for  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  private  physician  to  the  king.*  Diodo- 
rus  says  that  he  W£is  made  prisoner  by  the  king,  and  that,  owing  to  his 
great  skill  in  medicine,  he  was  afterward  drawn  to  the  court,  and  was 
highly  honored  there.'  When  he  was  thus  made  prisoner  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  some  critics  think  that  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401 ; 
but  if  Ctesias  remained  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  as  Diodorus  says,  and 
if,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
B.C.  398,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  that  is,  about  B.C.  415.  How  long  he  survived  his  return  to 
his  native  city  is  unknown. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all  the  information  that 
was  attainable  in  that  country,  and  wrote,  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia,  entitled  UipffiKd,  with  the  view  of  giving  his  countrymen  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  re- 
fute the  errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly  from  ignorance 
and  partly  from  the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his 
history,  so  far  as  he  did  not  descnbe  e^ewX^  ot  ^\?iODLV<&\v'aj^\>^^\v'«sv<is^<ir 
witnesB,  he  derived,  accoTdiivg  to  x>[ie  l^aXvatfyK^  ol\i>\Q^qTOa>^\x^\s>.^c^ 

'  Smtik,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Strdb.,xVi.,^.ftW».  ^  l>wA. Swi.A^^^- 
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Persiaa  archives  {9i4>e4pai  ficurtXucai),  or  the  official  history  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  country. 
This  important  work  of  Ctesias  was  written,  hke  that  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  consisted  of  twenty-three  books.  The  first  six  con- 
tained the  history  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  speaks 
of  Ctesias  as  (rvyypda^as  tA  *h<rffvpuuch.  Koix  rk  UepffiKd.^  The  next  seven 
books  contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  that  is,  to  the  year  B.C.  398.*  The  form  and  style 
of  this  work  were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history  of  the  East.*  All  that  is  now  ex* 
tant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in  Photius,*  and  a  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of 
the  first  portion,  which  contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  no 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that  part  is  contained  in 
the  second  book  of  Diodorus,  which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Ctesias.  There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesias,  especially  in 
their  chronology,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise 
derived  his  information  from  Eastern  sources.  These  discrepancies  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  annals  used  by  the  two  historians 
were  written  in  different  places  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by  official  persons,  and  those 
used  by  Berosus  were  the  work  of  priests ;  both,  therefore,  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was,  perhaps,  strictly  true  in 
all  its  details. 

The  part  of  Ctesias's  work  which  contained  the  history  of  Persia,  that 
is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is  somewhat  better  known  from  the 
extracts  which  Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant.  Here, 
again,  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  variance  with  other  Greek  writers,  especially 
with  Herodotus.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  ex- 
pressly reported  to  have  written  his  work  with  the  intention  of  correcting 
the  erroneous  notions  about  Persia  prevalent  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was 
the  case,  the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the  accounts  of 
Ctesias  differing  firom  those  of  others.  It  is,  moreover,  not  improbable  that 
the  Persian  Chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not  more  so,  as 
the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were  to  the  Greeks.  These  considera- 
tions may  fairly  account  for  the  differences  existing  between  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  and  the  other  writers ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  charging  him,  as  some  have  done,  vjrith  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  can  be  no  positive  evidence  for 
such  a  serious  charge.  The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have 
contained  chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the  occurrences  at  the 
court  and  the  seraglio,  the  intrigues  of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the 
insurrections  of  satraps  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  great 
monarch.     Suidas  mentions  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of  the 

work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three  books. 

/  S/^afi.,  /  e.      3  mod.  Sic.,  xiv.,  46.      3  Dion^  jjai,^  j)^  Comp.  VeTb.,\0.      ^  Cod.,1^. 
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Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected  his  materials  during  his 
stay  in  Persia,  was,  2.  A  treatise  on  India,  entitled  *MtKd,  in  one  book, 
of  which  we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  The  description  refers 
chiefly  to  the  northwestern  parts  of  India,  and  is  principally  confined  to 
a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  ani- 
Bials  and  men  of  India.  In  this  description,  truth  is  to  a  great  extent 
mixed  up  with  faUes,  and  it  seems  to  be  mainly  owing  to  this  work  that 
Ctesias  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  his  account  of  India  is  looked  upon  from  a  proper  point  of 
r,  it  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Cte- 
himself  never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first  in  the  Greek 
Imguage  that  was  written  upon  this  country ;  he  could  do  nothing  more 
than  lay  before  his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed  about 
India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a 
picture  of  India,  such  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things, 
moreover,  in  his  description,  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  fabu- 
kms.  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  India  to  be 
ibonded  on  facts. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which,  however,  we  know 
little  more  than  their  titles :  they  were,  3.  Tlepl  op&v,  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  bo(^.'  4.  UtpivXovs  *A<r(ar,'  which  is  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  ntft/rynats.  of  which  Stephanus  Byzantinus'  quotes  the  third  book. 
5.  JUfH  wri^iMr  ;*  and.  6.  Tltpl  rAw  koto,  r^r  'Atrica^  <p6puy.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  a  passage  in  Galen*  that  Ctesias  also  \iTote  on  medicine,  but 
no  account  of  his  medical  works  have  come  down  to  us.* 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Persica  and  Indica  of  Cte- 
sias were  printed  separately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1667  and  1594,  8vo, 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus.  After  his  time  it  be- 
came customary  to  print  the  remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  He- 
rodotus. The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments,  together  with 
the  fragments  preserved  in  other  writers,  is  that  of  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823, 
8vo,  with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A  more  complete  edi- 
tion, with  an  introductoir  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is 
that  of  Bahr,  Frankfort,  1824, 8vo.  An  edition  of  Photius,  with  a  revised 
text,  formed  on  a  collation  of  four  MSS.,  was  published  by  Bekker,  2  thin 
vols.  4to,  Berlin,  1834-5.     It  has,  however,  neither  version  nor  notes. 

IV.  Philistts  {^tXtffTos).  a  Syracusan,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
historians  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  bom  probably  about  B.C.  435. 
Philistus  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtaining  the  supreme  power,  and  stood 
so  high  in  the  favor  of  the  t3rrant  that  the  latter  intrusted  him  with  the 
charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.'  At  a  later  period,  however,  he  excit- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  his  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 

'  P^ut.,  De  Fhtv.,  SI ;  Slok.,  FloriL,  c.  \ft. 
*  *.  V.  Koovni.  ♦  Pha.,  De  Fhro.,\%- 

'  Smiik,  I.  c. 
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Sicily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thurii,  but  afterward  established  himself  at 
Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  work  which  has  given  celebrity 
to  his  name.'  Bat  he  always  bore  his  exile  with  impatience,  and  he  is 
accused  both  of  indulging  in  abject  lamentations  over  his  hard  fate  and 
fallen  fortunes,  and  of  base  and  unworthy  flattery  toward  Dionysius,  in 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  tyrant,  and  thus  obtaining  his  recall.'  These 
arts,  however,  failed  in  producing  any  eflTect  during  the  lifetime  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  but  after  his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  influence  which  Dion  and  Plato  were  acquiring  over 
the  young  despot  persuaded  the  latter  to  recall  Philistus  from  banish- 
ment, in  hopes  that  from  his  age  and  experience,  as  well  as  his  military 
talents,  he  might  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
two  philosophers.  The  plan  succeeded ;  he  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
quickly  gained  so  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  Dionysius  as  to 
alienate  him  from  his  former  friends,  and  eventually  cause  Plato  to  be 
sent  back  to  Athens,  and  Dion  to  be  banished.*  Philistus  was  absent 
from  Sicily  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Syracuse,  B.C.  356.  Aiten^'ard,  however,  he  raised  a  powerful 
fleet,  with  \iiiich  he  gave  battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  cut  oflT  from  all  hopes  of  escape,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  coun- 
trymen. 

Philistas  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted historical  works  of  antiquity,  though  unfortunately  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  two  portions,  which 
might  be  regarded  either  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parts  of  one  great 
whole,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  first  seven  books 
comprised  the  general  history  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  406.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  this  portion  included  a  period  of  800 
years  and  upward.  He  began  with  the  mythical  times,  and  the  alleged 
colonies  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Daedalus  and  others  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  appears,  besides,  to  have  entered  at  some  length  into  the  origin  and 
migrations  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  Sicani  and  Siculi.* 
The  second  i)art,  which  formed  a  regular  sequel  to  the  first,  contained  the 
history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  four  books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in 
two :  the  latter  was  necessarily  imperfect,  a  circumstance  which  Dionys- 
ius of  Halicamassus  absurdly  ascribes  to  his  desire  to  imitate  Thucyd- 
ides.  As  it  ended  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  the  younger  ty- 
rant, it  is  probable  that  Philistus  had  not  found  time  to  continue  it  after 
his  own  return  from  exile.* 

Suidas  enumerates  several  other  historical  works  by  Philistus,  espe- 
cially a  history  of  Egypt,  in  twelve  books,  one  of  Phoenicia,  and  another 

'  IHod,  Sic,  XT.,  7;  Pba.,  Dion,  7.  a  Phtf.,  TbRol.,  U  \  F««.,  \.,Yi,'l. 

'  ^^>  ^^^  ih  9699' ;  Pseud.  Plat.,  Ep.,  3,  p.  671. 

t^Sf^  "**'•  ^**'  '•'  **'  ^>^'  -Sfc.,  ▼.,  6. 
*  Ihod.  ^.,  xtf/.,  iOB;  zr.,  99 ;  Suid.,  s.  r. 
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of  Libya  and  Syria.  As  no  traces,  however,  of  any  of  these  works  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  authority,  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  the 
whole  statement  is  not  erroneous/  while  others  suppose  that  these  writ- 
ings are  to  be  attributed  to  a  second  Philistus,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt,  which  would  account  also  for  the  error  of  Suidas,  who  calls  our 
historian  NavKparirris  ff  ^upoKo^ios* 

In  point  of  style,  Phiiistus  is  represented  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
antiquity  as  imitating  and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides,  though 
still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model.  Cicero'  calls  him  *'  capitalist  cre- 
bcTy  axnitusj  brevis,  pane  pusillus  Thticydides ;"  Quintilian*  also  tenns  him 
"  imitator  Thucydidisy  et,  lU  multo  injirmior,  ita  aliquatemis  luddior.^^  This 
qualified  praise  is  confirmed  by  the  more  elaborate  judgment  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,*  who  censures  Phiiistus  also  for  the  unskillful  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject,  and  the  monotony  and  want  of  art  displayed  in 
his  ordinary  narrative.  Longinus,*  who  cites  him  as  occasionally  rising 
to  sublimity,  intimates,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
general  character  of  his  composition.  His  conciseness,  also,  led  him  not 
unfrequently  into  obscurity,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  Thucydides ;  and 
this  defect  caused  many  persons  to  neglect  his  works  even  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.^  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  however,  associates  his  name  with 
those  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Theopompus,^  as  the  his- 
torians most  deserving  of  study  and  imitation  ;  but  his  writings  seem  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  neglected  by  the  rhetoricians  of  a  later  period ; 
and  Hermogenes'  passes  over  his  name,  in  common  with  those  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  as  wholly  unworthy  of  attention.  It  is  more  remark- 
able that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics  in  their  canon  of  historical  authors.^®  But  the  reputation  that  he 
enjoyed  in  Greece  itself  shortly  before  that  period  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  his  history  was  among  the  books  selected  by  Harpalus  to  send  to 
Alexander  in  Upper  Asia." 

The  gravest  reproach  to  the  character  of  Phiiistus  as  an  historian  is  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  many  writers  of  antiquity,  that  he  had 
sought  to  palliate  the  tyrannical  deeds  of  Dionysius,  and  give  a  specious 
color  to  his  conduct,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  return  from 
exile.  Plutarch  calls  him  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  inventing  specious 
pretences  and  fair  speeches  to  cloak  unjust  actions  and  evil  dispositions. 
He  was  severely  censured  on  the  same  account  by  Timseus." 

The  fragments  of  Phiiistus  have  been  collected,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances transmitted  to  us  concerning  his  life  and  writings  fully  exam- 
ined and  discussed  by  GoUer,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  De  Situ  et  On- 
gine  Syracusarum  (Lips.,  8vo,  1816) ;  the  fragments  are  also  given  in  the 
Fragm.  Histor.  GrcBc.  of  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  186,  segq.,  forming 
part  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Ghraca,  Paris,  1841. 

>  Weeding,  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.,  p.  615 ;  GOUer,  De  Orig.,  dec,  Syrae.,  p.  106,  194. 

a  BayU,  Diet.  Crit.,  s.  v.  PhiUat.,  not.  C.         »  Ad  Q.Jr.,  u.,  13.        *  Inst.  Or.,  x.,  1, 74. 
^  Ep.ad  Pomp.,  5,  p.  770,  seqq.  *  De  Suil,  40.  f  Cic.,  Brut.,  17. 

>  £^.  ad  Pomp.,  p.  767.  »  De  Formis,  p.  896. 

'^  Creuzer,  Hiat.  Ktm»t  d.  Qrieehen,  p.  325.  ii  Pint.,  Alex.,  8. 

"  SmOk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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V.  Theopompus  (ec^vo^nros)^  of  Chios,  a  eeiebrated 
was  bom  about  B.C.  378.  He  accompanied  his  father  Damaastnlus  into 
banishment,  when  the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  tte 
interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he  was  restored  to  his  natiTe  eo^i- 
try  in  the  forty-fiflh  year  of  his  age  (B.C.  333),  in  consequence  of  the  let- 
ters of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  Chians  to  reeaD 
their  exiles.'  In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his  fiitber  is 
uncertain ;  but  we  know  that,  before  he  left  his  native  coantrr.  he  at- 
tended the  school  of  rhetoric  which  Isocrates  c^ned  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great  master  as  to  be  legaided 
by  the  ancients  as  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.*  Ephoros 
the  historian  was  a  fellow-student  with  him,  but  was  of  a  rerx  diffipient 
character ;  and  Isocrates  used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed 
the  bit,  and  Ephorus  the  spur.*  In  consequence  of  the  advioe  of  Isocra- 
tes, Theopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of 
causes,  but  gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of  his- 
tory.* Like  his  master  Isocrates,  however,  he  composed  many  oratioas 
of  the  kind  called  EpUUictic  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on  set  sob- 
jects,  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eulogiums  on  states  and  individuals. 
Thus,  in  B.C.  352,  he  contended  at  HaUcamassus,  with  Xancrates  and 
his  master  Isocrates,  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  ofiered  by  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  her  husband^s  memory,  and  gained  the  victory.*  On  his  retan 
to  Chios  in  B.C.  333,  Theopompus,  who  ¥ras  a  man  of  great  wealth  as 
well  as  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position  in  the  state,  but  bis 
vehement  temper  and  his  support  of  the  aristocratical  party  soon  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  fonnidable  was 
the  sophist  Theocritus.  As  long,  however,  as  Alexander  lived,  his  ene- 
mies dared  not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ;  and  even 
after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
for  some  years  the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  But  when  he  lost  this 
support,  he  was  expelled  from  Chios  as  a  distuiber  of  the  public  peace. 
He  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,^  about  B.C.  305,  being  at  the  time  about 
seventy-three  years  old.  Ptolemy,  however,  not  only  reftised  to  receive 
Theopompus,  but  would  even  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  dangerous  busy- 
body,  had  not  some  of  his  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  &rther 
fate -we  have  no  particulars,  but  he  probably  died  soon  afterward. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Theopompus,  mme  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  merely  some  fragments  remaining. 
1.  'Ewirofiii  rSiw  'lApuMrov  Urropunf.  *'  An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Herod- 
otus." This  work  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  in  a  few  passages  of  the 
grammarians,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  Vossius  whether  it  was  real- 
ly drawn  up  by  Theopompus,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  improbable  that  a 
writer  of  his  attainments  and  skiU  in  historical  composition  would  have 
engaged  in  such  a  task.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  Theoponqms 
may  have  made  the  Epitome  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  as  an  exercise 

^  SmiiM,IHct.Biogr.,s.  v.  «  PftoL,  Cod.,  176,  p.  \«),  B,  «^  Mdcer. 

^^^.,  Vit.  Dee.  Orai.,  p.  837,  B.  «  dc.,  Bm»., »  ;  Ep.  od  Att.,^,A,V^ 
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in  composition.  2.  ^EWrivuccii  Urropicu,  or  "Xinrraiis  *LKXaiivuc&¥i  ^*  A  His- 
tory of  Greece"  in  twelve  books,  and  a  continuation  of  the  histoiy  of  Thu- 
eydides.  It  commenced  B.C.  41 1,  at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  breaks  off,  and  embraced  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to 
the  battle  of  Coidus,^  in  B.C.  394.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  this  work 
are  preserved.  3.  ♦lAnnrucd,  also  called  *laropiai  (icor^  ^{ox^v)-  "  The  Hit' 
tory  of  PhiHp,"  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in'  fifty-eight  books,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (B.C.  360)  to  his  death  (B.C.  336).  This 
work  contained  numerous  digressions,  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  work,  so  that  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  able,  by 
omitting  them,  and  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject,  to 
reduce  the  work  from  fifty-eight  books  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fif- 
ty-eight books  of  the  original  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century  of  the 
(5hri8tian  era,  and  were  read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract 
of  the  twelfth  book.  4.  Orations^  which  were  either  panegyrics,*  or  what 
the  Greeks  called  2vfi^ov\cvrfjcoi  xAyoi.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  on  the  state  of  Chios.  6. 
YUvrk  TlXjirwos  SrarfN^.  Perhaps  a  digression  in  his  PhiUppica.  6.  n^ 
E^ciBclof.    Another  digressioD,  probably,  in  the  same  woik. 

Theopompus  is  praised  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  as  well  as  by 
other  ancient  writers,  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy ;  but  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  blamed  by  most  writers  for  the  extravagance  of  his  praises 
and  censures.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  taken  more  pleasure  in  blam- 
ing than  in  commending ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events 
and  characters  were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  and  severity,  that 
several  of  the  ancients  speak  of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a  reviler.'  It 
would  seem  that  the  vehemence  of  the  temper  of  Theopompus  frequently 
overcan^  his  judgment,  and  prevented  him  from  expressing  himself  with 
the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  The  aocients  also  blame 
him  for  introducing  innumerable  fables  into  his  history.*  The  style  of 
Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  of  Isocrates,  and  possessed  the 
characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and,  in  general,  too 
artificial.  It  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  but 
it  is  spoken  of  in  very  different  language  by  other  critics." 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  published  by  Wichers, "  Theo' 
pompi  Chii  Fragmentaj  coUegit^  &c.,  R.  H.  Eyssomus  Wichers,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1829 ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grac,  vol.  i.,  p.  278,  seqq,, 
in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1841.  The  following  works  may  also 
be  consulted  respecting  him :  Aschbach^  Dissert,  de  Theopomp.f  Franco£, 
1823 ;  Pfiugk,  De  Theopomp,  vita  et  scriptis,  Berol.,  1827. 

VI.  Ephorus  CEti>opos)*  of  Cyme,  in  iEolis,  a  celebrated  Greek  histoii- 
an,  was  a  contemporary  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about 
B.C.  340.    He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whose  pujnls  he  and 

1  Diod.  Sic.,  ziii.,  4S.  >  Tkeon,  Pr^gymn.,  p.  19, 108 ;  Suid,,  s. «. 

3  Ccnu.  Nep.,  AlcSb.,  c.  11 ;  CUm.  AUx.,  i.,  p.  310. 
*  Cic.,  De  Leg.,  i.,  1 ;  MUm,  V.  H.,  ill.,  18. 
'  Longm.,  De  SMbl.,  43 ;  IkmAr.  PAol.,  ir«pl  ep|i..,  75.       •  SndLh^  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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Theopompns  were  considered  the  most  distinguished.  From  Seneca^  it 
might  almost  appear  that  Ephorus  began  the  career  of  a  pubhc  orator. 
Isocrates,  however,  dissuaded  him  from  that  course,  for  he  well  knew 
that  oratory  was  not  the  field  on  which  he  could  win  laurels,  and  he  ex- 
horted him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  composition  of  history.  As 
EphoroB  was  of  a  more  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition  than  Theo- 
pompus,  Isocrates  advised  the  former  to  write  the  eariy  history  of  Greece, 
and  Theopompus  to  take  up  the  later  and  more  turbulent  periods  of  his- 
tory.* Plutarch  relates'  that  Ephorus  was  among  those  who  were  ac- 
cused of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  but  that  he  suc- 
cessfully refuted  the  charge  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 
This  is  all  that  is  known  of  his  life. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  works  of  Ephorus  was  a  History  ('Icrro- 
ptcu),  in  thirty  books,  which  began  with  the  return  of  the  HeraeUdse,  and 
came  down  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  in  B.C.  341.  It  treated  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first 
attempt  at  writing  a  universal  history  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a  period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the  thirty  books  contained 
a  compact  portion  of  the  history,  which  formed  a  complete  whole  by  it- 
self. Each  also  contained  a  special  preface,  and  might  bear  a  separate 
title,  whicli  either  Ephorus  himself  or  some  later  granunarian  seems  act* 
ually  to  have  given  to  each  book,  for  we  know  that  the  fourth  book  was 
called  Edpc^.^  Ephorus  himself  did  not  livo  to  complete  his  work,  and 
it  was  finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  Diyllus  began  his  history  at  the 
point  at  which  the  history  of  Ephorus  left  oflf.  Ephorus  also  wrote  a  few 
other  works  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles  only  are  preserved  by 
the  grammarians.  We  possess  only  isolated  fragments  of  the  history. 
It  was  written,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  in  a 
clear,  lucid,  and  elaborately-polished  style,  but  at  the  same  time  diffuse, 
and  deficient  in  power  and  energy,  so  that  Ephorus  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  master.  As  an  historian,  Ephorus  aq)pears  to  have  been  faithful 
and  impartial  in  the  narration  of  events ;  but  he  did  not  always  follow 
the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  he  frequently  dif- 
fered from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made  great  use  of  his  work. 
Polybius*  praises  him  for  his  knowledge  of  maritime  warfare,  but  adds 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  warfare  upon  land.  Strabo* 
acknowledges  his  merits  by  saying  that  he  separated  the  historical  from 
the  geographical  portions  of  his  work ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
did  not  coniSne  himself  to  mere  lists  of  names,  but  he  introduced  investi- 
gations concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  their  constitution  and  manners, 
and  many  of  the  geographical  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us 
contain  lively  and  beautiful  descriptions.^ 

The  fragments  of  Ephorus  were  first  collected  by  Marx,  Carlsrohe, 
1815,  8vo,  who  afterward  published  some  additions  in  Friedemann  and 

'  De  Thm^.  An,,  6.  a  Stdd.,  s.  v, ;  Cie.,  De  Orot.,  \il.,  9  •,  Phot.,  Cod.,  Yl^, Wi. 

f^ ^' ^*''*«^'  '^-        *  J^>iod. Sic., iv.,  1 ;  v.,  1 ;  Polyb., v.,TO ;  Strdb.,^.,^.'»». 

^"  *^'  •  viii.,  p.  8».  •»  SiwillV^-  <-•• 
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Seebode*8  MisedUn.  Crit.,  ii.,  4,  p.  764,  seqq.  They  are  also  contained 
in  C.  and  Th.  Mnller's  Fragm.  Histor.  Grttc,  voL  i.,  p.  234,  seqq.,  forming 
part  of  Didot's  BibUoiksem  Gracoj  Paris,  1841. 

HI8TOEIAN8    OF     ALBXAHDBB    THB    6EBAT. 

I.  Sereral  works  existed  among  the  ancients  relative  to  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander  in  the  course  of  his  Eastern  conquests,  most  of  them 
composed  by  individuals  who  had  either  followed  in  his  train  or  had 
served  under  his  conunand.  We  most  guard,  however,  against  the  com- 
mon error  of  making  the  number  of  these  writers  a  large  one,  an  error 
not  confined  merely  to  modem  times,  but  into  which  even  Cicero  him- 
sein  has  fallen,  when  he  says,  with  fai  more  of  oratorical  embellishmeat 
than  of  historical  truth,  **  quam  multos  scriptores  rerum  marum  magnus  ilk 
Alerandtr  seeum  habmsse  traditur  r"* 

II.  A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  limit  the  list  of  the 
writers  in  question  to  the  following  individuals ;  namely,  of  those  who 
followed  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  Aruiximtnes,  Callisthenes,  and  perhaps 
CUUrehMSy  and  of  the  monarch's  companions  in  arms,  PtolemauSj  Aritto- 
Mitf ,  OiusieritMSy  Nearckus,  Ckaret,  Epfnppu9f  MarsyaSy  Androfthenes,  and 
Medhu.  To  these  we  may  add,  though  not  strictly  falling  under  the  de- 
nomination of  kistortax*  of  Alexander,  Eumenes  and  Diodatus,  authors  of 
"E^/AcpfSci  *AAc{cCr8pov,  and  Baton  and  Diogfutasj  who  measured  distan- 
ces in  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  wrote  each  a  work  on  the  subject, 
the  title  of  Bston's  book  having  been  2ra0/iol  r^s  *A\€^d9dpov  wopeias,* 

III.  As  the  works  of  all  these  writers  are  lost,  and  some  scattered 
fragments  alone  remain,  our  account  of  them  will  be  necessarily  brief. 

1.  Anaximexes*  CAyali/icyiys)  was  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  pupil  of 
Zoilus  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
Asiatic  expedition.*  He  wrote  three  historical  works:  1.  A  history  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia^  consisting  of  at  least  eight  books.*  2.  A  history  oj 
Alexander  the  Greats''  the  second  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Harpocration. 
3.  A  history  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages 
down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  The  his- 
tories of  Anaximenes,  of  which  only  a  very  few  fragments  are  now  ex- 
tant, are  censured  by  Plutarch  for  the  numerous  prolix  and  rhetorical 
speeches  which  he  introduced  into  them.  The  fact  that  we  possess  so 
l^le  of  his  histories  shows  that  the  ancients  did  not  think  highly  of  them, 
and  that  they  were  more  of  a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He 
enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  as  an  orator,  and 
what  renders  him  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  Greek  literature  is  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  rhetorician  whose 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  prior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  is  now  extant 
This  is  the  so-called  'Pirropuc^  irf^s  *A\4^aydpov,  which  is  usually  printed 

'  Or.  pro  Arch.,  c.  10.    Compare  Somte-Croix,  E«.  Cnt.,  &<^.,'^.^'^. 
*  Cfeier,  Hist.  Scrip.  Alex.  M.,  Prolegom.,  c.  ^  p.  x^Vl.    ^i^Vet'^  -w«^Na\«  xsw^-wst- 
ihy  of  reliance  than  Sainte-CTolx*s.  *  Geier,  V  c.  ^  S1w»*^  DwA,  ^»«r  -^  *~  ^^ 

'  Suitl.,  9.  V. ;  Budac.,  p.  51.        •  Har|K»crat„  «. «,  'Ro^i6V^.       "^  «««'  l««rt«>^>^ 
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among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to  whom,  however,  it  can  not  belong,  as 
all  critics  agree.  The  treatise  on  rhetoric  was  edited  separately  by  Spen- 
gel,  Turici,  1844.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given 
by  Geier,  in  lus  "  Scriptores  Historiarum  Alexandri  M.  atate  swppaxes,^^ 
Lips.,  1844,  p.  285,  seqq.^  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  the  appendix  to  Buhner's 
Arrian,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grcua,  p.  35,  seqq. 

2.  Callisthenes^  {YuiKKurBivris)  of  CHynthns,  a  relation  and  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercoorse 
with  the  monarch  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  showing  his  independence.  He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexan- 
der's adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  Uie  requirement  of 
the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He  thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to 
the  king  that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of  Hermolaus  to 
assassinate  Alexander,  and,  after  being  kept  in  chains  for  seven  months, 
was  either  put  to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Alexander's  expedition ;  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books,  from 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
lus  (B.C.  387-357),  and  other  works,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  fragments, 
have  perished.  The  fragments  of  the  history  of  Alexander  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  &c..  Lips.,  1844,  p.  232,  seqq.y  and  by  C. 
Miiller,  in  the  appendix  to  Diibner's  Arrian,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca, 
p.  1,  seqq.  Some  MSS.  are  still  extant,  professing  to  contain  writings  of 
Callisthenes,  but  they  are  spurious.' 

3.  Clitaschus*  (KAc^Ta/>xos),  son  of  the  historian  Dinon,*  accompa- 
nied Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  Snch, 
at  least,  is  the  conmionly  received  account,  although  considerable  donbt 
has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  assumed  fact  of  his  having  accompa- 
nied the  monarch.  The  work  of  Clitarchus  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
JB  thought  to  have  closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate  it.  We 
find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage,  differing  from  Clitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  speaks  very  slightingly  of 
the  production  in  question.  Quintilian  says  that  his  ability  was  greater 
than  his  veracity ;  and  Longinus  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and  in- 
flated. The  fragments  of  Clitarchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist. 
Alex.  M.,  p.  160,  seqq.j  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Mailer,  in  the  appendix  to 
Diibner's  Arrian,  p.  77,  seqq. 

4.  ProLEMiBns  {UrohMfuuos),  son  of  Lagus,  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt, 
not  content  with  the  praise  of  an  enlightened  patron  and  friend  of  litera- 
ture, sought  for  himself  also  the  fame  of  an  author,  and  composed  an 
historical  narrative  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  had  borne  part. 
His  woik  is  frequently  cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  au- 
thorities which  Arrian  made  the  ground- work  of  hisTiistory.  That  author 
repeatedly  praises  Ptolemy  for  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fables  and  exaggerations,  and  justly  pays  the  greatest  defer- 

'  Onutk,  Diet.  Biagr.f  s,  v. 

*  Mauerbamgiren  the  Pseuth-CalUsihenes  in  his  appendix  to  DViYmoem  kn\wi,^.VtfA. 
'  SmitM,  Did.  Biof.,  s.  v.  k  pUu.,  H.  1^.,  i^. A^- 
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ence  to  his  authority,  on  account  of  his  penMmal  acquaintance  with  the 
events  which  he  relates.  No  notice  of  his  style  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  from  which  we  may  probably  infer  that  his  work  was  not  so  much 
distinguished  in  this  respect  as  for  its  historical  value.  Arrian  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  composed  by  Rolemy  after  he  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  and  probably  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.^  The 
fragments  of  this  work  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist,  Alex,  M.,  p.  5, 
seqq.,  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  MoUer,  as  above,  p.  87,  seqq. 

5.  Aristobulus  (*Api<rr<(i3ovXos)  of  Cassandrea  (of  which,  however, 
consistently  with  chronology,  he  could  not  have  been  a  native)  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  conquests,  though 
not  named  among  his  generals.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write 
his  history  until  he  was  eighty-four.'  His  work  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Atheneus.*  Lucian*  relates  an  anecdote  relative  to  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  tending  to  prove  that  the  latter  had  written  his  work  in 
a  spirit  of  gross  adulation  toward  the  monarch,  but  many  modem  schol- 
ars think  that  the  story  ought  to  be  referred  to  Onesicritus,  and  that  the 
error  arose  from  the  copyists.  Schneider  and  Geier,  however,  dissent 
firwn  this  opinion.  The  fragments  of  Aristobulus  are  given  by  Geier, 
Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  31,  seqq.^  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  G.  Muller,  as  above, 
p.  94,  seqq. 

6.  Gnesicbitus*  {'OvTitrlKpiTos)  was,  according  to  some  writers,  a  na- 
tive of  Astypalea,  one  of  the  Sporades ;  according  to  others,  of  ^gina;* 
and  it  was  probably  to  this  island-origin  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  skill 
in  nautical  matters  which  afterward  proved  so  advantageous  to  him. 
Onesicritus  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  them,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  authors.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  him  to  accompany  Al- 
exander into  Asia,  nor  does  it  appear  in  what  capacity  he  attended  on 
the  conqueror ;  but  during  the  expedition  into  India  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Indian  philosophers  or  Gymnosopbists, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  his  own  account 
of  the  interview.^  When  Alexander  constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hydas- 
pes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus  to  the  important  station  of  pilot  of  the 
king's  ship,  or  chief  pilot  to  the  fleet  {iipxiicv^pirffTns)y  a  post  which  he 
held  not  only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  throughout  the  long 
and  perilous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
In  this  capacity,  he  discharged  his  duties  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Alexander,  that,  on  his  sxriyai  at  Susa,  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  at  the  same  time  as  Nearchus.  Yet  Arrian  blames 
him  for  want  of  judgment,  and  on  one  occasion  expressly  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  to  the  firmness  of  Nearchus  in  overruling  his  advice.* 

'  jirnanj  J.nab.,  i.,  prooem.  ^  lAicUm,  Mcuarob..,*3&. 

*  U.,  p.  43,  D ;  vi.,  p.  251,  A ;  x,,  p.  484,  D,  &c.      *  Quonvodo  Hi»t.  conMariib.>%.Vk. 
*  ShuiA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  t>  *  DmHJ.  Lttert.,x\.,l^  \  Attum^IaA^V^ 
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We  know  nQtMng  of  his  subsequent  fortunes ;  but,  from  an  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Plutarch,  it  seems  probable  that  he  attached  himself  to  Lysima- 
chus,  and  it  was  perhaps  at  the  court  of  that  monarch  that  he  composed 
his  historical  work,^  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  passage  of  Lucian' 
might  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  was  at  least  commenced  during  the  life- 
time of  Alexander  himself.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Geier,  among  others. 
We  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius'  that  the  history  of  Onesicritus  com- 
prised the  whole  life  of  Alexander,  including  his  youth  and  education ; 
but  it  is  most  frequently  cited  in  relation  to  the  campaigns  of  that  prince 
in  Asia,  or  to  the  geographical  description  of  the  countries  that  he  visited. 
Though  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  in- 
termixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  narrative,  so  that  he  early 
fell  into  discredit  as  an  authority,  StiH,  his  work  appears  to  have  con- 
tained much  valuable  information  concerning  the  remote  countries  for 
the  first  time  laid  open  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  In  particular, 
he  was  the  first  author  that  mentioned  the  island  of  Taprobane.^  He  is 
said  to  have  imitated  Xenophon  in  his  style,  though  he  fell  short  of  him, 
as  a  copy  does  of  the  original.*  Onesicritus,  when  advanced  in  years, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Cynic  philosophy,  of  which  he  became  an  ar- 
dent votary.  The  fragments  of  Onesicritus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script, 
Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  83,  seqq.f  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  Bibli- 
otheca  GraeOy  p.  47,  seqq.,  Paris,  1846. 

7.  Nearchus  {V^apxos)  was  a  native  of  Crete,  but  settled  at  Amphipo- 
lis,*  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  Al- 
exander. He  accompanied  the  king  to  Asia,  and  in  B.C.  325  was  intrust- 
ed by  Alexander  vtrith  the  command  of  the  fieet  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes.''  Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
Alexander  resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation.  Ne- 
archus set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  B.C.  326,  and  arrived  at  Susa 
in  safety  in  February,  B.C.  325.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold 
for  his  distinguished  services.  Nearchus  left  a  history  of  the  vojrage,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
jBfom  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  "  Indica."  The  fragments  of 
the  work  of  Nearchus  are  given  by  Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  117, 
seqq.y  Lips.,  1844,  and  by  C.  Miiller,  at  the  end  o(  Dtibner's  Arrian,  Paris, 
1846,  p.  60,  seqq.  There  is  also  a  valuable  translation  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  (from  Arrian)  by  Vincent,  Oxford,  1809,  4to. 

8.  Chabbs  {Xipf^s)  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  and  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander,  whose  duty  it  was  to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king 
{<fisarff€\€{is).  He  wrote  a  history,  or,  rather,  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of  Alexander,  in  ten  books, 
firagments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenseus  and  Plutarch.  Pliny  ap- 
pears to  have  drawn  largely  from  him.    Chares  was  regarded  as  a  writer 

'  J'ha.,  Aleaf.j  46.  «  Qmmodo  Hist,  cwwcr.,  c.  40.  *  ^V.^^. 

*  Strad.,  XT.,  p.  691 ;  PUn.,  H.  N.,  ri.,  34.  &  Diog.  Laert.,  ^.>%\. 

•  Arrian,  Ind.,  18;  Diod.  Sic.,  xJx.,  19.  1  Amoift,  AjUlh.,V-*'^>V**- 
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of  high  authority,  and  pleasing  in  style.  The  fragments  are  given  by 
Geier,  Script.  Hist.  Alex.  M.,  p.  293,  seqq.^  and  by  C.  Miiller,  as  above,  p. 
114,  seqq. 

9.  Ephippus  ("E^iinros),  of  Olynthus,  was  also  an  historian  of  Alexan- 
der. Mention  is  made  in  a  passage  of  Arrian  of  an  Ephippus  who  was 
appointed,  along  with  JSschylus  the  Rhodian,  superintendent  {hrUrKOfwos) 
(rf  Egypt,  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  Ephippus  is  the  same  with  the 
historian.  From  the  few  fragments  still  extant,  it  would  appear  that 
Ephippus  described  more  the  private  and  personal  character  of  his  heroes 
than  their  public  careers.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Greier,  p.  312, 
seqq.j  and  by  C.  Miiller,  p.  125,  seqq. 

10.  Marsyas*  (MofHTi^)  was  a  native  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  was  educated  along  with  Alexander,  whom  he  after- 
ward accompanied  into  Asia.  We  find  him,  after  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch, appointed  by  Demetrius  to  command  one  division  of  his  fleet  in  the 
great  sea-fight  off*  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,*  B.C.  306.  His  princi- 
pal literary  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in  ten  books,  commencing 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  wars  of  Alexander  in 
Asia,  when  it  terminated  abruptly  with  the  return  of  that  monarch  into 
Syria,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandrea.  It 
is  repeatedly  cited  by  Athenseus,  Plutarch,  Harpocration^  and  other  writ- 
ers. Suidas  also  speaks  of  a  history  of  the  education  of  Alexander  {oibTov 
rov  'AA€|(£k$pov  hywyfiv)  as  a  separate  work  by  Marsyas.  He  is  often 
confounded  vnth  another  and  younger  Marsyas,  a  native  of  Philippi.  The 
fragments  of  Marsyas  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  325,  seqq.^  and  by  C.  Miiller, 
p.  42,  seqq. 

11.  Androsthenes  CAvSpoo-dcvTyy),  of  Thasus,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
admirals,  and  sailed  with  Nearchus.  He  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to 
explore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  He  wrote  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age, and  also  a  T^y  *ly$iK7}s  vapd.irKovs.  The  fragments  of  Androsthenes 
are  given  by  Geier,  p.  345,  seqq.,  and  by  C.  Muller,  p.  72,  seqq. 

12.  Medius  (M^5ios)^  was  a  native  of  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend 
of  Alexander's.  He  is  mentioned  as  commanding  a  trireme  during  the 
descent  of  the  Indus,*  but,  with  this  exception,  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  king.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  en- 
joyed a  high  place  in  the  personal  favor  of  the  monarch,  and  it  was  at 
his  house  that  Alexander  supped  just  before  his  last  illness.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  those  writers  who  represented  the  king  to  have  been  poisoned, 
it  was  at  this  banquet  that  the  fatal  draught  was  administered,  and  not 
without  the  cognizance,  as  it  was  said,  of  Medius  himself.  Plutarch  speaks 
in  very  unfavorable  terms  of  Medius,  whom  he  represents  as  one  of  the 
flatterers  to  whose  evil  counsels  the  most  reprehensible  of  the  actions  of 
Alexander  were  to  be  ascribed.'  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  better  authorities. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Medius  followed  the  fortunes  of  Antigo- 
nus,  whose  fleet  we  find  him  coiivKiaiv^Vw^  m'a.C.^X^.   'YXv'^  icNksy«va.sf, 

—  -  .  -  - 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  g.  v.  «  Diod.  Sic.,  xx.,  SO.  ^  SwtttK,I>vA,l»Vo«T.,».x». 

*  Arriarty  IruL,  18.  »  Plut.,  be  A«lul.  et  Atnit.,^. 
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year  he  took  Miletus.  In  B.C.  312  he  was  dispatched  by  Antigonus,  with 
a  fleet  of  150  ships,  to  make  a  descent  on  Greece,  and  landed  a  large  army 
in  Boeotia.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  accompanied  Antigonus  on  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.  He  wrote  an  historical  work,  as  plainly  appears  from  Strabo,  but 
whether  it  related  to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  or  of  his  successors,  is 
uncertain.  The  fragments  are  given  by  Geier,  p.  361,  and  by  C.  Muller, 
p.  128. 

13.  The  fragments  of  the  'E^nj/AcpIJcj  of  Eumenes  and  Diodotus  are 
given  by  Greier,  p.  360,  seqq.f  and  by  C.  Muller,  p.  121,  seqq. ;  and  those 
of  the  ^adfjLol  riis  *A\€^dyipov  rropeias  of  Boston  and  Diognetus,  by  Geier, 
p.  367,  seqq.,  and  C.  Mailer,  p.  134,  seq. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— confrnwed. 

OEOORAPHICAL     WBITER8. 

I.  In  connection  with  the  writers  composing  the  school  of  history,  we 
propose  to  consider  briefly  the  geographical  authors  of  this  same  period, 
as  far  as  their  date  can  be  correctly  ascertained  through  the  investigations 
of  modem  scholars.  Geography  and  history  are  so  naturally  connected, 
that  a  separation  of  them  would  only  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  con- 
sequent obscurity. 

II.  The  geographical  writers,  however,  that  will  here  require  our  atten- 
tion are  very  few  in  number,  namely,  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  Pytheas  of 
Massilia,  as  a  fit  introduction  to  whose  labors  we  will  first  give  a  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hanno,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  they  are  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  transla- 
tion of  the  Punic  work  in  which  the  account  was  originally  written. 

in.  Hanno  ("Awav)*  was  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  as  already  stated, 
under  whose  name  we  possess  a  UeplrrKovst  or  a  short  account  of  a  voy- 
age round  a  part  of  Africa.  This  work  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic 
language,  and  what  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
original.  The  work  is  often  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  we  have  no 
statement  containing  any  direct  information,  by  means  of  which  we  might 
identify  its  author,  Hanno,  with  any  of  the  many  other  Carthaginians  of 
that  name,  or  fix  the  time  at  which  he  hved.  PUny*  states  that  Hanno 
undertook  the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Some  call  him  king,  and  others  dux  or  itnperator  of  the  Carthaginians,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Suffete*  In 
ithe  Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  his  countrjrmen 
to  undertake  a  voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Liby- 
phoenician  towns,  and  that  he  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  penteconteres, 
and  a  body  of  men  and  women,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  and  provisions 
and  other  necesaahea.    On  his  return  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  an 

'  SmitM^Dict.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  H.  N,,\\.><n  ^N.Ai'^- 

'  SoUh.,  30;  ffantWf  Peripl,  IrUrod. 
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account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Satnni,  or,  as  Pliny 
says,  in  that  of  Juno.  ^  It  is  therefore  presumed  that  the  Periplua  which 
has  come  down  to  us  is  a  Greek  version  of  the  contents  of  that  Punic 
tablet. 

These  vague  accounts,  leaving  open  the  widest  field  for  conjecture 
and  speculation,  have  led  some  critics  to  place  the  expedition  as  early  as 
the  Trojan  war,  or  the  time  of  Hesiod,  while  others  bring  it  down  to  the 
reign  of  Agathocles.  Others,  again,  as  Falconer,  Bougainville,  and  -Gail, 
with  somewhat  more  probabihty,  place  Hanno  about  B.C.  570.  Bat  it 
seems  preferable  to  identify  him  with  Hanno,  the  father  or  son  of  Hamil- 
car,  who  was  killed  at  Himera  B.C.  480.  The  fact  of  such  an  expeditioo 
at  that  time  has  nothing  at  all  improbable,  for  in  the  reign  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Necho,  a  similar  voyage  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Phfleni- 
cians,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  was  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  number  of 
colonists,  30,000,  is  undoubtedly  an  error  either  of  the  translator  or  of 
later  transcribers.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  many  fabulous  accounts 
contained  in  the  Periplus,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  places  visited  by  Hanno,  and  with  the  fixing  of  the  south- 
ernmost point  to  which  he  penetrated,  are  not  sufficient  reasons  for  de- 
nying the  genuineness  of  the  Periplus,  or  for  regarding  it  as  the  product 
of  a  much  later  age,  as  Dodwell  did.  The  best  opinion  appears  to  be  that 
Hanno  passed  considerably  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  farther 
than  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  first  edition  of  Hanno's  Periplns  appeared  at  Basle,  1534,  4to,  as  an  appendix  to 
Arrian,  by  Gelenius.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Boeder  and  Miiller,  Stras- 
burg,  1661,  4to ;  Berkel,  Leyden,  1674, 12mo ;  and  Falconer,  London,  1797,  with  an  En- 
glish translation,  two  dissertations,  and  maps.  It  is  also  printed  in  Hudson's  Geograpki 
GrtBci  Mmoresy  Oxford,  1698-1712,  4  vols.  8vo,  with  DodWell's  dissertation  "  De  vera 
PeripUy  qui  Hannonis  nomine  circumfertur,  tempore,"  in  which  he  attacks  the  genuineness 
of  the  work ;  but  his  arguments  are  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Bougainville  (Mem.  de  PAcad. 
des  Inscrytt.y  xxvi.,  p.  10,  seqq. ;  xxviii.,  p.  260,  seqq.),  and  by  Falconer  in  his  second  dis- 
sertation. The  Periplus  is  also  given  in  Gail's  Geographi  GroBci  MinoreSf  Paris,  1826- 
1831,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  separately  by  Eluge,  Lips.,  1829,  8vo. 

IV.  ScYLAx  {XiciXa^)  of  Caryanda,  in  Caria,  was  sent,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, by  Darius  Hystaspis,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  down  the  Indus. 
Setting  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Scy- 
lax  and  his  companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  east  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  till  they  reached  the  sea ;  whence  they  sailed  westward 
through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole  voyage 
in  thirty  months.  Thus  far  Herodotus.*  We  have  still  extant  a  brief  de- 
scription of  certain  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  is  entitled  Tlfplvkovs  rrjs  ^aXxia-arjf  oucotf 
fi4jnj$  Elfx&mis  kcH  'AMos  koI  Aifivris.  This  little  work  was  supposed  by 
Holstenius,  Fabricius,  Sainte-Croix,  and  others,  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  such 
38  G.  Fossius,  J.  Vossius,  an^DodweU,  Te?,^t^'&^N3afc  ^\)X\i<st  ^^\.\\ftCQiL- 
temporary  of  Panaetius  and  Polybiua  *,  \>\iX.  taoBX.  TtvQ^grn.  ^^Sttf^saaa^  'ax^  ^car 
'  Compare  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.,  0  -,  Atheft.,  \\\.,  «a.  *  H««4..A^  .^  •A. 
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posed  to  f<^ow  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  supposes  the  writer  to  have 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Philip  began  to  reign  B.C.  360).  Niebuhr  shows  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  composed  long  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  while,  from  its  omitting  to  mention  any  of  the 
cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  as  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
from  other  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before 
the  reign  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  author,  who- 
ever he  was,  may  not  have  borne  the  name  of  Scylax  himself,  but  pre- 
fixed to  his  work  that  of  Scylax  of  Caiyanda,  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  the  navigator  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Aristotle  is  the  first 
writer  who  refers  to  Scylax  ;^  but  it  is  evident  from  his  reference,  as  well 
as  fh»n  the  quotations  from  Scylax  in  other  ancient  writers,*  which  re- 
fer to  matters  not  contained  in  the  Periplus  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
that  we  possess  only  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work.^ 

The  Periplus  of  Scylax  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  with  other 
minor  Greek  geographers,  Augsburg,  1600, 8vo ;  next  by  Is.  Vossius,  Am-> 
sterdam,  1639,  4to ;  subsequently  by  Hudson,  in  his  Geographi  Ghrctci  Mi- 
nores,  Oxford,  1698-1712,  4  vols.  8vo ;  by  Gail,  in  his  Geogr.  Grae.  Min^ 
Paris,  1826-1831, 3  v(ds.  8vo ;  and  separately  by  Klausen,  attached  to  his 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  Hecatseus,  Berlin,  1831,  8vo.  The  following 
works  may  be  consulted  vnth  profit  in  relation  to  the  work  under  consid- 
eration :  Niebuhr,  Ueber  das  Alter  des  KOstenbesckreibers  Sh/lax  von  Kary- 
anda,  in  his  KUine  Schrifteriy  vol.  i.,  p.  105,  seqq.f  translated  in  the  PkiUh 
logical  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  245,  seqq.,  and  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Ror/Lj 
voL  i.,  pt.  h.,  p.  285,  seqq.,  as  also  the  dissertations  prefixed  to  Klausen's 
edition. 

y.  Pytheas  (llve^as)  of  Massilia,  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  naviga- 
tes, sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  work 
containing  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  We  know  nothing  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of  Polybius  that  he 
was  a  poor  man.*  The  time  at  which  he  lived  can  not  be  determined 
with  accuracy ;  as  he  is  quoted,  however,  by  Dicsearchus,  a  pupil  of  Ar- 
istotle, and  by  Timens,  he  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  shortly  afterward.  It  would  appear  from  Pytheas's  own  stat&> 
ment,  as  related  by  Polybius,  that  he  undertook  two  voyages.  In  one  he 
visited  Britain  and  Thule,  and  of  this  voyage  he  appears  to  have  given 
an  account  in  his  work  "  On  the  OcearC  (llfpi  tow  *Xlic€ayoO).  In  a  second, 
undertaken  after  his  return  from  his  first  voyage,  he  coasted  along  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  Gadira  (now  Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  second  voyage  probably  formed  the  subject  of  his  Periplus 
{UfpiirKovs,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  r^» 
iTfpioios).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  what  river  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  Tanais.  The  most  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be, 
that,  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Tanais,  separating  Europe  from  Asia.* 

'  J'oO/.,  UL,  14.  »  PkOostr,,  ApoUon.,  III.,  47  •,  Horpocrat.,  ip.  Yl\,  ^.  Qroww. 

'  SmOk,  Dice.  Biogr.,  s.  v.        *  Ap.  Strab.,  U.,  p.  104.         »  SmttK,  Diet.  Bk^gr.,  %.  •«. 
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The  works  of  Pytheas  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writ^ 
ers ;  some,  as,  for  example,  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus,  regarding  them 
as  worthy  of  belief;  but  other  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Strabo,  re- 
gard them  as  of  no  value  at  all.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  incredible  that  a 
private  man,  and  one  who  was  also  poor,  could  have  undertaken  such 
long  voyages  and  journeys  ;^  and  Strabo,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  caUs 
him  a  great  liar,  and  regards  his  statements  as  mere  fables,  only  deserv- 
ing to  be  classed  with  those  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes.*  Most  mod- 
em writers,  however,  have  been  disposed  to  set  more  value  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  Pjrtheas.  It  would  appear  from  the  e3rtracts  which  have  been 
preserved  from  his  works,  that  he  did  not  give  simply  the  results  of  his 
own  observations,  but  added  all  the  reports  which  reached  him  respect- 
ing distant  countries,  without  always  drawing  a  distinction  between  what 
he  saw  himself  and  what  was  told  him  by  others.  His  statements,  there- 
fore, must  be  received  with  caution  and  some  mistrust.  It  is  equally  un- 
certain how  far  he  penetrated.  Some  modem  writers  have  regarded  it 
as  certain  that  he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
mark that  the  day  was  six  months  long  at  Thule ;  while  others  have  sup- 
posed that  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland  islands.  But  either  sup- 
position is  very  improbable,  and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  reports  of  the 
great  length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Pytheas.' 

PjTtheas  cultivated  science.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person 
that  ascertained  the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  determined  the  position  of  Massilia  by  ob- 
serving the  shadow  of  the  sun  by  the  gnomon.*  He  also  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  them. 

The  voyages  of  Pytheas  have  been  discussed  by  a  large  number  of 
modem  writers.  Among  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  we 
may  name  Bougainville^  Sur  VOrigine  et  sur  Us  Voyages  de  Pytheas^  in  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscrtpt,  vol.  xix.,  p.  146,  seqq. ;  D^AnvUle,  Sur  la 
Navigation  de  Pythias  a  Thule,  ibid.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  436,  seqq. ;  Ukert, 
Bemerkungen  uber  Pytheas,  in  the  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p. 
S898,  seqq. ;  Fuhr,  De  Pythea  Massiliensi  dissertatio,  Darmstadt,  1835 ;  Le- 
Uwel,  Pytheas  und  die  Geogr aphie  seiner  Zeit,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1838.  The 
fragments  of  Pjrtheas  have  been  edited  by  Arwedson,  Upsala,  1824,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  TEmOD— continued. 

II.    SCHOOL    OF    ELOQUENCE. 

INTRODUCTOEY    REMARKS.^ 

I.  If  we  take  an  extensive  view  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and 
compare  their  several  departments,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  their  relative  merit,  the  palm  of  oratory  seems  confessedly  conceded 
to  the  former.  A  review  of  modern  history  presents  to  our  observation 
few  who  deserve  the  name  of  orators,  even  among  those  nations  whose 
governments  would  seem  likely  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  eloquence,  by 
admitting  to  a  share  in  its  Legislature  such  assemblies  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  its  influence.  Indeed,  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  records  of  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  teach  us,  that 
the  style  and  character  of  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  our  own ;  and,  before  we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the 
productions  of  the  Greek  orators,  or  to  introduce  a  sketch  of  their  re- 
spective lives,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions on  the  causes  of  their  vast  and  acknowledged  superiority. 

II.  Without  inquiring  into  the  extent  of  that  influence  which  climate 
may  exercise  over  national  character,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Greece  was  eminently  favorable  to  the  development 
of  intellectual  power,  and  to  that  peculiarly  nice  organisation  by  which 
delicacy  of  feeling  is  refined  even  to  fastidiousness.  That  the  Athenians 
did  possess  this  exquisite  susceptibiUty,  we  know  as  well  by  several  his- 
torical anecdotes  as  by  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of  Cicero. 
Speaking  of  this  extraordinary  people,  he  says,  "  Sincerum  fuU  eorum 
judicium,  nihil  tUposserU  nisi  incorruptum  audire  atque  eUgans"*  So  fault- 
less was  their  judgment,  that  they  would  listen  to  nothing  but  what  was 
pure  and  elegant.  A  tribunal,  then,  whose  discrimination  was  so  keen, 
whose  taste  was  so  fastidious,  and  from  whose  authority  there  was  no 
appeal,  would,  by  the  very  severity  of  its  decisions,  call  forth  productions 
of  finished  excellence  from  those  who  were  conscious  of  talents  which 
deserved  approbation,  and  were  stimulated  by  ambition  to  pursue  it. 
Such  a  tribunal,  though  it  might  intimidate  and  abash  minds  of  inferior 
calibre,  would  urge  to  active  industry  and  unwearied  perseverance  those 
more  eminent  abilities  which  no  difficulties  can  alarm,  and  no  disappoint- 
ment efifectually  retard. 

III.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  among  the  ancients  the  study  of  elo- 
quence was,  as  it  were,  almost  the  occupation  of  life,  and  the  splendor 
of  their  success  is  only  proportionate  to  the  vigor  of  their  exertions.  The 
laborious  diligence  of  Demosthenes,  his  careful  correction  of  natural  de- 
/eets,  his  seclusion  from  society,  and  his  earnest  zeaV  \iv  pigy^Tiw^Xasar 

'  oaigy,  Oreeie  Orators,  Encyc.  MOropoh  >  Cic.,  De  Ora».,'H\\\,,^. 
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self  for  the  career  of  a  public  speaker,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
moderns  may  have  the  same  powers  of  genius,  and  the  same  indefatigable 
application  as  orators — ^both  parties  must  have  aimed  at  persuasion ;  but 
some  of  the  means  which  one  employed  are  either  above  or  beneath  the 
other.  In  fact,  our  scholastic  pursuits  were  an  Athenian's  leisure  occu- 
pation {(Txo^^fi) ;  his  business  was  politics ;  literature  was  his  recreation, 
and  he  found  both  in  the  speeches  of  the  public  orator.  These  were  al- 
lied to  politics  by  their  subject,  to  music  by  their  rhythm,  and  by  attitude, 
gesture,  and  action  to  the  drama.  Hence  some  of  their  beauties,  expect- 
ed and  admired  by  an  Athenian  audience,  would  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
modem  assembly ;  they  would  be  too  visibly  artificial  to  be  persuasive. 
Legislative  assemblies  at  the  present  day  are  too  practical,  too  intent 
generally  on  business,  to  care  much  about  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
sentences.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  modem  orators  could  not,  perhaps  (a 
few  rare  cases  excepted),  copy  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  energy,  and 
eamest  boldness  of  Demosthenes,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  beauties 
of  style  in  the  stracture  of  his  sentences  which  they  would  not  copy  if 
they  could.  So,  again,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  praises  the  dignity 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  opens ;  then 
he  accounts  for  these  excellencies  by  remarking  that  the  first  period  con- 
tains three  spondees,  then  an  anapaest,  then  a  spondee,  then  a  cretic, 
^all  dignified  feet''  {imun-fs  &^M/MriKoi).^  Praise  of  this  kind  does  not 
occur  to  any  one  who  enjoys  or  reconunends  a  speech  of  Burke  or  of  Fox, 
of  Clay  or  of  Webster ;  yet,  no  doubt,  these  dignified  feet  were  important 
beauties  to  the  ears  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  the  supply  was  ad- 
justed to  the  demand. 

IV.  Cicero,  m  his  celebrated  treatise  **  De  Oratore"'  has  left  us  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Greek  orators.  From  them  he  learned 
the  graces  which  eloquence  is  capable  of  assuming,  and  the  deep  and 
durable  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  minds  both  of  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate.  His  estimate  of  what  an  orator  ought  to  be  was  formed 
by  what  the  Greeks  had  actually  done ;  and  we  may  therefore  learn,  in 
some  measure,  from  his  precepts,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  exer- 
tions in  the  prosecution  of  their  favorite  pursuit.  After  enumerating 
some  exercises,  such  as  speaking  extempore,  and  from  memory,  or  re- 
peating, in  Latin,  orations  which  had  been  read  in  Greek — exercises,  the 
habitual  practice  of  which  was  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  eloquence 
— ^he  contends  that  an  almost  universal  knowledge  is  essentially  requisite 
to  perfection  in  this  noble  art,  enumerating,  among  other  things,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poets,  or,  as  we  would  say,  a  full  course  of  belles- 
lettres  studies ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history,  of  the  principles  and 
constitution  of  the  republic,  of  law  in  general  and  the  municipal  code  in 
particular,  of  philosophy  and  the  moral  nature  and  habits  of  men. 

V.  If,  then,  such  were  the  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  an- 
cients cultivated  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  learning 
which  they  brought  to  beat  upon  it  •,  if  the  audience,  to  whose  judgment 

their  speeches  were  submitted,  vyete  &o  A\Tre  \.q  \)afe  ^-reg^xlvsw  ^atWafe-^ar 

'  ZWim.  ffdl.,  De  Verb.  C<mip.y  ^  x^VV.,  p.  \U,  ©A.  UeUlce.  *  CSc.,  T>*  Orofc., V^"^- 
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ties,  and  so  keen  in  discovering  defects,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Greek  orators  is  so  vast  and  indisputable. 
As  the  prize  for  which  these  intellectual  gladiators  contended  was  valu- 
able, so  the  weapon  they  employed  combined  the  highest  polish  with  the 
greatest  strength.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Greek  language 
need  not  to  be  reminded  of  its  unrivalled  copiousness  of  expression,  its 
majesty,  elegance,  and  compactness,  its  unlimited  range  of  compound 
words,  and  the  flexible  ductility  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  convey  ev- 
ery variety  of  meaning.  The  power  of  such  an  instrument  was  only  to 
be  surpassed  by  the  skill  of  those  who  wielded  it.  The  democratic  gov- 
ernment of  Athens,  its  foreign  wars  and  domestic  discord,  furnished  the 
Greek  orators  with  ample  materials  for  the  employment  of  their  elo- 
quence ;  and  successful  exertions  were  crowned,  not  only  with  the  pleas- 
ing tribute  of  popular  applause,  but  the  more  profitable  reward  of  political 
power. 

VI.  Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  causes  which  promoted  the  growth 
and  secured  the  celebrity  of  eloquence  in  Greece,  or,  to  speak  more  prop- 
erly, at  Athens.  Oratory,  in  fact,  flourished  only  at  Athens ;  and  while 
other  states  arrest  attention  by  occasional  periods  of  military  glory — 
while  Sparta  excites  astonishment  by  the  extreme  austerity  of  its  national 
manners,  and  the  singularity  of  its  political  institutions,  history  does  not 
inform  us  that  these  repubhcs  produced  any  individual  whose  eloquence 
elevated  him  to  importance  during  his  life,  or  secured  his  posthumous 
renown.* 

HISTORY     OP     ELOQUENCE     AMONG     THE     GREEKS.* 

I.  Public  speaking  had  been  common  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times. 
Long  before  popular  assemblies  had  gained  the  sovereign  power  by  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  the  ancient  kings  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  their  people,  sometimes  with  that  natural  eloquence  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  Ulysses,  at  other  times,  like  Menelaus,  with  concise 
but  persuasive  diction.  Hesiod  assigns  to  kings  a  muse  of  their  own — 
Calliope — by  whose  aid  they  were  enabled  to  speak  convincingly  and 
persuasively  in  the  popular  assembly  and  from  the  seat  of  judgment. 
With  the  farther  development  of  repubhcan  constitutions  after  the  age 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  public  oflicers  and  demagogues  without  number 
had  spoken  in  the  public  meetings,  or  in  the  deliberative  councils  of  the 
numerous  independent  states,  and  no  doubt  they  often  spoke  eloquently 
and  wisely ;  but  these  speeches  did  not  survive  the  particular  occasion 
which  called  them  forth. 

n.  Turning  to  Athens,  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  the  first  great  name 
that  arrests  our  attention  in  the  department  of  public  speaking  is  that  of 
Pericles.  It  is  manifest, from  the  whole  political  career  of  this  eminent 
statesman,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  presupposed  in  the  Athenian 
people  a  power  of  governing  themselves,  so,  on  the  other,  he  wished  to 
prevent  the  state  from  becoming  a  mere  stake,  to  be  played  for  by  ambi- 
tious  demagogues ;  for  he  favored  every  institution  wYiicYv  ^y?e  \X\ft  yowtct 

'  CUtf.,  Brm.,  19;  VeiL  PaUrc.,  J.,  18.  »  MilUer,  Hi»t.  Gr.  LU-.^voX.  W.,  ^.  ^ . 
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citizens  a  share  in  the  goverament ;  he  encouraged  every  thing  which 
might  contribute  to  extend  education  and  knowledge ;  and  by  his  aston- 
ishing expenditure  on  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  he  gave  the 
people  a  decided  fondness  for  the  grand  and  beautiful.  And  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Pericles  on  the  bema  (which  he  purposely  reserved  for  great 
occasions)  was  not  intended  merely  to  aid  the  passing  of  some  law,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  calculated  to  infuse  a  noble  spirit  into  the  general 
politics  of  Athens,  to  guide  the  views  of  the  Athenians  in  regard  to  their 
external  relations,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  their  position ;  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  this  true  friend  of  the  people  that  all  this  might  lojif^  survive 
himself  This  is  obviously  the  opinion  of  Thucydides,  whom  we  may 
consider  as  in  many  respects  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Pericles ; 
and  this  is  the  representation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  that 
statesman  in  the  three  speeches  (all  of  them  delivered  on  important  oc- 
casions) which  he  has  put  into  his  mouth. ^ 

ni.  This  wonderful  triad  of  speeches  forms  a  beautiful  whole,  which  is 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself  The  first  speech  proves  the  necessity  of 
a  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  probability  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful; the  secondy  delivered  immediately  after  the  first  successes  ob- 
tained in  the  war,  under  the  form  of  a  funeral  oration,  confirms  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  mode  of  living  and  acting.  It  is  half  an  apology  for,  half 
a  panegyric  upon  Athens :  it  is  full  of  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  noble  self- 
reliance,  tempered  with  moderation.  The  third,  delivered  after  the  ca- 
lamities which  had  befallen  Athens,  rather  through  the  plague  than 
through  the  war,  and  which  had  nevertheless  made  the  people  vacillate 
in  their  resolutions,  offers  the  consolation  most  worthy  of  a  noble  heart, 
namely,  that  up  to  that  time  fortune,  on  which  no  man  can  count,  had 
deceived  them,  but  they  had  not  been  misled  by  their  own  calculations 
and  convictions ;  and  that  these  would  never  deceive  them,  if  they  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  some  unforeseen  accidents.* 

rv.  No  speech  of  Pericles  has  been  preserved  in  writing.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  down  and  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  works  which  every  one 
considered  admirable,  and  which  were  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  oratory.  The  only  explanation  of  this  that 
can  be  oflTered  is,  that  in  those  days  a  speech  was  not  considered  as  pos- 
sessing any  value  or  interest,  save  in  reference  to  the  particular  practi- 
cal object  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  had  never  occurred  to  people 
that  speeches  and  poems  might  be  placed  in  one  class,  and  both  preserved 
without  reference  to  their  subjects,  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  subjects  were  treated,  and  the  general  beauties  of  the  form  and  com- 
position. Only  a  few  emphatic  and  nervous  expressions  of  Pericles  were 
kept  in  remembrance ;  but  a  general  impression  of  the  grandeur  and  co- 
piousness of  his  oratory  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.' 

V.  We  have  said  that  Athens  was  the  native  soil  of  oratory,  a  remaik 
that  must  not,  however,  be  conslTvied  so  €.\.t\cXVj  ^^  \a  -^xoye  any  dispar- 
'^'fement  to  the  Sicilian  Greeliis,  and  es^gJaSi^  \\ie  ^yra5s<MBax>&^>R\>s«fc> 
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lirely  disposition  and  natural  quickness  raised  them,  more  than  any  other 
Dorian  people,  to  a  level  with  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  commenced, 
even  earlier  than  the  people  of  Attica,  the  study  of  an  artificial  rhetoric 
useful  for  the  discussions  of  the  law-courts.  The  situation  of  Sjrracuse, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  had  contributed  a  good  deal  to  awaken 
their  natural  inclination  and  capacity  for  such  a  study ;  especially  by  the 
impulse  which  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  government  had  given  to  demo-^ 
cratic  sentiments,  and  by  the  complicated  transactions  which  sprang  up 
fipom  the  renewal  of  private  claims  long  suppressed  by  the  tyrants. ^ 

VI.  At  this  time,  Corax,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  t3nrant 
Hiero,  came  forward  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  both  as  a  pubhc  orator  and 
as  a  pleader  in  the  law  courts.  His  great  practice  led  him  to  consider 
more  accurately  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and  at  last  it  occurred  to  him 
to  write  a  work  on  the  subject.  This  book,  like  the  innumerable  treat- 
ises which  succeeded  it,  was  entitled  Tex*^  *^7\ropitc(\^  "  the  Art  of  Rhet- 
oric," or  sunply  T4xvr)j  "  the  Art."  This  work  is  worthy  of  notice  as 
the  first  of  its  kind,  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  perhaps  also  in  the 
whole  world.  All  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  laid  down  a  regular  form 
and  regular  divisions  for  the  oration,  which,  above  all,  was  to  begin  with  a 
distinct  prooemium,  calculated  to  put  the  hearers  in  a  favorable  train,  and 
to  conciliate  their  good-will  at  the  very  opening  of  the  speech.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Corax  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  pleader  in  the  law 
courts,  but  merely  a  composer  of  speeches  for  others,  since  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  an  establishment  of  patroni  and  causidici  at  Syra- 
cuse as  at  Rome,  or  whether  every  one  was  compelled  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  as  at  Athens,  in  which  case  he  was  always  able  to  get  his  speech 
made  for  him  by  some  professed  rhetorician.* 

VII.  T18IA8  was  first  a  pupil,  and  afterward  a  rival  of  Corax.  He  also 
was  known  not  only  as  a  public  speaker,  but  likewise  as  the  author  of  a 
T^XKn-  G0BGIA8,*  again,  was  the  pupil  of  Tisias,  and  followed  closely  in 
his  steps.  Gorgias  was  a  native  of  Leontini,  a  Chalcidian  colony  in  Si- 
cily. He  was  somewhat  older  than  the  Attic  orator  Antiphon  (bom  in 
B.C.  480  or  479),  and  lived  to  such  an  advanced  age  (some  say  106,  and 
others  109  years),  that  he  survived  Socrates,  though  probably  only  a  short 
time.  According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, when  advanced  in  years  (B.C.  427),  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  the  threatening  power  of  Syra- 
cuse. Another  account  makes  Tisias  to  have  been  his  colleague  on  the 
occasion.  Through  Gorgias  this  artificial  rhetoric  obtained  more  fame 
and  glory  than  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  branch  of  literature.  The 
Athenians,  to  whom  this  Sicilian  rhetoric  was  still  a  novelty,  though  they 
were  fuDy  qualified  and  predisposed  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  were  quite  en- 
chanted with  it,  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to  speak  like  Gorgias. 
The  impression  produced  by  his  oratory  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
stately  appearance,  his  well-chosen  and  splendid  costume,  and  the  self- 
possession  and  confidence  of  his  demeanor.  Besides,  his  rhetoric  rested 
on  a  basis  ofpbiJosopbjr,  which  taught  that  the  sole  aim  oi  X^GW^«t\a 

'  MBOer,  I.  e.,  p.  75.  *  Jd.  ib.  »  W.,  p.  73  ;  Smitk,  l>ict.  BiocT.> «  *»« 
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to  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  into  such  a  train  as  may  best  consist 
with  his  own  interests ;  that,  consequently,  rhetoric  is  the  agent  of  per- 
suasion, the  art  of  all  arts,  because  the  rhetorician  is  able  to  speak  well 
and  convincingly  on  every  subject,  even  though  he  has  no  accurate  knowl- 
edge respecting  it.^ 

In  accordance  with  this  view  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  took  little  pains  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches ;  he  only  concerned  himself  about  this 
so  far  as  to  exercise  himself  in  treating  of  general  topics,  which  were 
called  lod  communest  and  the  proper  application  and  management  of  ^hich 
have  always  helped  the  rhetorician  to  conceal  his  ignorance.  The  chief 
study  of  Gorgias,  however,  was  directed  to  the  form  of  expression.  His 
oratory  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle  the  ear  by  antitheses,  by  combina- 
tions of  words  of  similar  sound,  by  the  symmetry  of  its  parts  and  similar 
artifices,  and  to  dazzle  by  metaphors,  allegories,  repetitions,  apostrophes, 
and  the  like ;  by  novel  images,  poetical  circumlocutions,  and  high-sound- 
ing expressions,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  strain  of  irony.  He,  lastly,  tried 
to  charm  his  hearers  by  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  his  periods.  But 
as  these  artifices,  in  the  application  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  often 
shown  real  grandeur,  earnestness,  and  elegance,  were  made  use  of  too 
profusely,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  undue  prominence  to  poor  thoughts, 
his  orations  did  not  excite  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  and,  at  all  events, 
could  produce  only  a  momentary  impression.  This  was  the  case  with  his 
oration  addressed  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  exhorting  them  to 
union  against  their  common  enemy,  and  with  the  funeral  oration  which 
he  wrote  at  Athens,  though  he  probably  did  not  deliver  it  in  public ;  and 
a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes.' 

Gorgias  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the  Thessalian  Larissa,  en- 
joying honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Besides 
Polus,  of  Agrigentum,  his  favorite  scholar  and  devoted  partisan,  who  is 
described  in  such  lively  colors  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  such  men  as  Al- 
cibiades,  Critias,  Alcidzimas,  iEschines,  and  Antisthenes,  are  called  either 
pupils  or  imitators  of  Gorgias.  We  will  return  to  this  individual  in  our 
remarks  on  the  Sophists. 

Two  declamations  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
viz.,  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena.  Their  gen- 
uineness is  maintained  by  Reiske,  Geel,  and  Schonbom,  and  doubted  by 
Voss  and  others.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  decisive  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  oratory  of  Gorgias,  which 
appear  in  these  declamations,  especially  in  the  former,  might  very  well 
have  been  imitated  by  a  skillful  rhetorician  of  later  times.  These  decla- 
mations are  given  by  Reiske  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  Oratores  Graci; 
by  Bekker,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Oratores  Attici ;  and  by  Mullach,  Ber- 
lin, 1845. 

J  MuUer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  vol.  U.,  p.  77.  a  ItL  d. 
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ATTIC     ORATORS. 

VIII.  The  cultivation  of  the  art  of  oratory  among  the  Athenians  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  the  natural  eloquence  displayed  by  the  Athenian 
statesmen,  and  especially  by  Pericles,  with  the  rhetorical  studies  intro- 
duced by  Gorgias.  The  first  person  in  whom  the  effects  of  this  combi- 
nation were  fully  shown  was  Antiphon^  who  was  both  a  practical  states- 
man and  man  of  business,  and  also  a  rhetorician  of  the  schools.*  The 
caawn  of  Attic  orators,  as  settled  in  a  later  age  by  the  Alexandrine  gram- 
marians, conunences  therefore  with  his  name.  This  canon  contains  ten 
names,  given  in  chronological  order,  as  follows :  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lys- 
ia»,  Isoeratesy  Isaus^  JEsckines,  hycurgusy  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Di- 
tiarchus.  These  ten  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Ten  Attic  Ora- 
tors, and  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
have  been  named.  y^ 

1.  Antiphon  (^Ajnitpw\*  the  most  ancient  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  in 
the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  sophist,  and  bom  at 
Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  B.C.  480.'  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and 
firm  character,*  and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his  father 
and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while,  according  to  others,  he  owed  his  educa- 
tion to  no  one  but  himself.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Grorgias  was  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Grorgias's  sophistical  school  of 
oratory,  as  already  remarked,  was  more  to  dazzle  and  captivate  the  hearer 
by  brilliancy  of  diction  and  rhetorical  artifices,  than  to  produce  a  solid 
conviction  based  upon  sound  arguments.  Antiphon  perceived  this  defi- 
ciency, and  formed  a  higher  and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which 
he  devoted  himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  pro- 
posed, and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  school,  but  to 
the  courts  and  the  public  assembly.  Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon 
the  inventor  of  public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion.* Antiphon  was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence  by 
certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school  in  which  he  taught 
ihetoric. 

Thucydides  the  historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his  master  with 
the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of  the  excellences  of  his  style  are  ascribed 
by  the  ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.*  At  the  same  time,  Anti- 
phon occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others,  who  deUvered 
them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money 
for  such  orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became  quite  general — 
he  was  severely  attacked  and  ridiculed,  especially  by  the  comic  writers 
Plato  and  Pisander.^  These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have  been  owing 
to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party.    This 

»  3/BiUer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  79.  >  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v. 

»  Pita.,  Vit.  Dec,  Orat.y  p.  832,  B.  ♦  Thucyd.,  viii.,  88 ;  Plut.,  Nic.,  ft. 

•  PhiJostr.f  Vit.  SopA.,  L,  15,  2;  Hermog.,  De  Form.,  ii.,  p.  408. 
*  ScAol  ad  inucyd.,  iv.,  p.  312,  ed.  Bekker. 
'  P&iiostr.,  L  c;  PUU.,  VU.  Dec,  Orat.,  p.  833,  i\ 
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unpopularity,  together  with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented  his 
ever  appearing  as  a  speaker,  either  in  the  courts  or  in  the  assembly ;  and 
the  only  time  he  spoke  in  public  was  in  B.C.  411,  when,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  oligarchical  government,  Antiphon  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
His  speech  in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides^  to  have  been 
the  ablest  that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circumstances.  It 
is  now  lost,  but  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Haipo- 
cration,  who  calls  it  \6y05  vepi  lAtraffrdxr^vs,  His  property  was  confisca- 
ted, his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  *^  Antiphon  the  Traitor."  His  remains  were 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic  ground ;  his  children,  as  well  as  any 
one  who  should  adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia. 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  Was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  Her- 
mogenes*  says  of  his  orations  that  they  were  clear,  true  in  the  expression 
of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature,  and  consequently  convincing.  Others 
say  that  his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or  that  they  had 
something  austere  or  antique  about  them.  The  want  of  freshness  and 
gracefulness  is  very  obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon's  clients.  His  language  is 
pure  and  correct,  and  the  treatment  and  solution  of  the  point  at  issue  are 
always  striking  and  interesting.' 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different  kinds  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but  Ceecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  declared  twenty-five  to  be  spurious.*  We  now  possess  only  fifteen 
orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which  were  written  by  him  for  others. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  composed  as  speciinens  for  his  school,  or 
exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They  are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  ancient  oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies,  each 
of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusations  and  two  defences  on 
the  same  subject.  The  subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the 
perpetrator  of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the  second  an  unpremedi- 
tated murder ;  and  that  of  the  third  a  murder  committed  in  self  defence. 
The  clearness  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  corrupt  and 
mutilated  state  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.  A  great  number 
of  the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those  which  are  extant,  have 
for  their  subject  the  commission  of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  \6yoi  <t>oyiKol^  The  three  real  speeches— 
the  tetralogies  must  be  lefl  out  of  the  question  here — contain  more  infor- 
mation than  any  other  ancient  writings  respecting  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  criminal  courts  at  Athens.  Besides  the  orations,  the  ancients 
ascribe  to  Antiphon,  1.  A  treatise  on  '*  Rhetoric"  (J^xvn  ^optitfi)^  in  three 
J  books.  This  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient  rhetoricians  and 
grammarians,  but  is  now  lost.  2.  Upooifua  Kcd  *Evi\oyoi,  Tliese  seem  to 
have  been  model-speeches  or  exercises,  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 

'  viii.,  68.         a  De  Form.,  p.  497 .         ^  DunvysM  Jud.  d*  ThMc\j4..,^\ \  T?WA.^^.  •iSS*, 
*  /V«/.,  Vtt.  Dec.  Orat.y  p.  833,  B.  *  Hcrmog.,  Be  ¥wm.,'^.  ASRk,  ««ia- 
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scholars ;  and  it  is  nut  improbable  that  his  tetralogies  may  have  belonged 
to  them. 

The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  edited  by 
Aldus  (Venice,  1513,  fol),  II.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  fol.),  Reiske  (Leipzig,  1770-75,  12 
volames  8vo),  Bekker  (Oxford,  1822-3,  4  volumes  8vo;  reprinted  Berlin,  1823-4,  5  vol- 
umes 8vo),  Dobson  (London,  1828, 16  volumes  8vo},  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (Zttrich,  18S8- 
45, 4to),  and  others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (the  text 
merely),  Zurich,  1838, 16mo,  and  Mfitzner,  Berlin,  1838,  8vo,  the  last  with  critical  notes 
and  conunentary.  The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  are,  P.  Van  Spaan  (Ruhnken), 
Dissertatio  de  Antipfunite,  Oratore  Attico^  Leyden,  1765,  4to,  reprinted  in  Ruhnken's  Opuv- 
cula,  and  in  Reiske's  and  Dobson's  Greek  Orators ;  Taylor,  Jject.  Lysiac.y  vii.,  pu  848, 
seqq.,  ed.  Reiske ;  and  Westermann,  Geschichte  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeity  (f  40,  seq.  The 
student  may  consult  also  Dobree's  "Annot.  in  AntiphotUem,"  in  Scholeficld's  edition  of 
Dobree's  Adversaria,  Cambridge,  1831,  and  in  Dobson's  Attic  Orators. 

2.  Andocides  CAyBoKl^Tjsy  was  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  467.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family,''  and  was  a  supporter  of  liie  oligarchical  party 
at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  obtained,  in  B.C.  436,  together 
with  Glaucon,  the  coimnand  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians.^  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  employed  on  various  occasions  as  ambassador  to  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  Molossia,  Thesprotia,  Itedy,  and  Sicily  ;*  and,  although  he  was 
frequently  attacked  for  his  political  opinions,  he  yet  maintained  his  ground, 
until  in  B.C.  415,  when  he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and  mutilated  the  Hermae. 
It  appeared  the  more  likely  that  Andocides  was  an  accomplice  in  the  lat- 
ter of  these  crimes,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  preliminary  step  toward 
overthrowing  the  democratical  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
close  to  his  house  was  among  the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.* 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  after  some 
time  recovered  his  liberty  by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names 
of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  Char- 
mides  or  Timaeus,*  he  mentioned  four,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  also  denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
him  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and 
left  Athens.' 

He  returned  to  Athens  on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  411,  but  was  aooit  obliged  to  fly  again.^  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  delivered  the  speech  still  extant,  On  his  Return  {mpl  t^j 
iavrov  KaB6^u)j  in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at  Athens, 
but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into  exile  a  third  time,  and  went  to  re- 
side at  Elis.»  In  B.C.  403  he  again  returned  to  Athens,  upon  the  over-* 
throw  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  general  amnesty.  He  was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Ath- 
ens for  the  next  three  years,  but  in  B.C.  400  his  enemies  accused  him 


a  Plut.j  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  834,  B. 
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of  having  profaned  the  mysteries.  He  defended  himself  in  the  oration 
still  extant,  On  the  Mysteries  (Ilepl  rQy  Mucm^pW),  and  was  acquitted. 
In  B.C.  394  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  on  his  return,  in  393,  he  was  accused  of  illegal  conduct  (vapcarpeff- 
fi€las)  during  his  embassy.  He  defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On 
the  Peace  with  Laced/emon  (Ilepl  t^s  -rpbs  Atuct^cufiorlovs  elpiiyris),  but  was 
found  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to  have 
died  soon  afterward  in  exile.. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at  the  age  of  seventy  he 
had  no  children,*  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  mentions  Anti- 
phon  as  a  son  of  Andocides.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wandering 
and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute  character.*  The  large  for- 
tune which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  or  acquired  in  his  commercial 
undertakings,  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.'  An- 
docides has  no  claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  there  is  a  fourth,  zigainst  Alcibiades  (KotA  *A\KifiuiSov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  B.C.  416,  but  it  is  in  all  prob- 
ability spurious,  though  it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeax,  while  others  think  it  more  probable  that  it 
is  the  work  of  some  one  of  the  later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusa- 
tion or  defence  of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides  these  four 
orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments,  and  some  very  vague  allusions 
to  other  orations. 

As  an  orator  Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  though  Valerius  The- 
on  is  said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  We  do  not  hear 
of  his  having  been  trained  in  any  of  the  sophisticed  schools  of  the  time, 
and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in  the  practical  school  of  the 
popular  assembly.  Hence  his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and 
are  really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple,  and  free  from  all  rhetorical  pomp  and 
ornament.  Sometimes,  however,  his  style  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedi- 
ous and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that  on  the  Mysteries; 
but,  for  the  history  of  the  time,  all  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  orations  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835, 
8vo,  and  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838,  8vo.  The  most  important  works  on  the 
life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are :  Sluiter,  Lectiones  AndocidecB,  Leyden,  1804,  reprinted 
at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker,  prefixed  to  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  Andocides,  Quedlinburg,  1832, 8vo ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Grac., 
p.  47,  seqq. ;  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredtsamkeity  ^  42,  seq. 

3.  Lysias  {Ava-ias)  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.C.  458.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cephalus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Athens  on  the  invitation  of  Pericles.*  When  he  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  old,  in  B.C.  443,  Lysijis  and  his  two  (some  say  three)  broth- 
era  joined  the  Athenians  wYvo  weivl  as  coVoxvvaX^  Vci  T\v\«\\,  vw  Italy.    He 


'  DeMyst.,  «  146,  *  148.  *  lb.,  «^  \Wi.  "^  Ib.^^VA. 
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there  completed  his  education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
TlBias  (already  mentioned  by  us)  and  Nicias,  and  afterward  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  even  seems  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  young  republic.  From  a  passage  of  Aristotle,*  we 
learn  that  he  devoted  some  time  to  the  teaching  of  rhetoric,  though  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  entered  upon  this  profession  while  yet  at  Thurii, 
or  did  not  conunence  till  after  his  return  to  Athens,  where  we  know  that 
Issns  was  one  of  his  pupils.*  In  B.C.  41 1,  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  persons, 
both  in  Sicily  and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  who  were  suspected  of  favoring 
the  cause  of  the  Athenians,  were  exposed  to  persecutions  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Lysias,  together  with  300  others,  was  expelled  by  the  Spartan  party 
from  Thurii  as  a  partisan  of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to  Athens ; 
but  there,  too,  great  misfortunes  awaited  him  ;  for,  during  the  rule  of  the 
Thirty  tyrants,  after  the  battle  of  .^gospotami,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  of  the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  with  a  view  to  being  put  to  death.  But  he  escaped  from 
Athens,  and  took  refuge  at  Megara.'  His  attachment  to  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  so  great,  that  when  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  patriots, 
marched  from  Phyle  to  liberate  their  country,  Lysias  joyfully  sacrificed 
all  that  yet  remained  of  his  fortune,  for  he  sent  the  patriots  2000  drachmas 
and  200  shields,  and  engaged  a  band  of  302  mercenaries.  Thrasybulus 
procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise  as  a  reward  for  his  generosity ;  but 
Archinus  afterward  induced  the  people  to  declare  it  void,  because  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a  probouleuma ;  and  Lysias  henceforth  lived  at 
Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself,  as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing 
judicial  speeches  for  others,  and  died  in  B.C.  378,  at  the  age  of  eighty.* 

Lysias  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers  of  orations  that  Athens  ever 
produced,  for  there  were  in  antiquity  no  less  than  426  orations  which 
were  current  under  his  name,  though  the  ancient  critics  were  of  opinion 
that  only  230  of  them  were  genuine.*  Of  these  orations  only  thirty-five 
are  extant,  and  even  among  these  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  are 
probably  spurious.  Of  fifty-three  others  we  possess  only  a  few  Augments. 
Most  of  these  orations,  only  one  of  which  (that  against  Eratosthenes,  B.C. 
403)  he  delivered  himself  in  court,  were  composed  after  his  return  from 
Thurii  to  Athens.  There  are,  however,  some  among  them  which  prob- 
ably belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  when  Lysias  treated  his  art 
more  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  they  must  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  rhetorical  exercises.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the  speech 
against  Eratosthenes,  we  must  conclude  that  his  real  career  as  a  writer 
of  orations  began  about  B.C.  403.  Among  the  lost  works  of  Lysias  we 
may  mention  a  manual  of  rhetoric  (t^x'^  h^opticfi)^  probably  one  of  his 
early  productions,  which,  however,  is  lost. 

How  highly  the  orations  of  Lysias  were  valued  in  antiquity  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  great  number  of  persons  that  wrote  commentaries  upon 
them.    All  the  works,  however,  of  these  critics  have  perished.    The  only 

'  4^.  CXe.  Brut.,  12.        «  Plut.,  I.  c. ;  Phot,  Cod.,  p.  490,  A.        »  Plut.,  Plvat.,U.  «r.. 
*  lUmys.y  Lys.,  13;  Plut.,  p.  836.  a  Dumifs.,  Ii»|«.,  Y!  \  Pbilt.>'^.^S5fc- 
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criticism  of  any  importance  upon  Lysias  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  n^pi  r&y  if^xodaMf  ^nr6pmF  ^ofunifut' 
TtafAoiy  the  rw  ipxaimr  KpliriSi  and  in  his  account  of  Lysias ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  remarks  of  Photius.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Dionys- 
ius, and  the  accidental  remarks  of  others,  which  are  borne  out  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  orations  still  extant,  the  diction  of  Lysias  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  canon  of  the  Attic  idiom. 
His  language  is  natural  and  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  noble  and  dig- 
nified ;^  it  is  always  clear  and  lucid ;  the  copiousness  of  his  style  does 
not  iryure  its  precision,  nor  can  his  rhetorical  embellishments  be  consid- 
ered as  impairing  the  charming  simplicity  of  his  manner  of  expression.* 
His  delineations  of  character  are  always  striking  and  true  to  life.  Bat 
what  characterizes  his  orations  above  those  of  all  other  ancients,  is  the 
indescribable  gracefulness  and  elegance  which  pervade  all  of  them,  with- 
out in  the  least  impairing  their  power  and  energy ;  and  this  gracefulness 
was  considered  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  all  the  productions  of  Lysias,  that 
Dionysius  thought  it  a  fit  criterion  by  which  the  genuine  works  of  this 
orator  might  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  productions  which  went 
by  his  name.'  The  manner  in  which  Lysias  treats  his  subjects  is  equally 
deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  to  hear 
that,  among  the  many  orations  he  wrote  for  others,  two  only  are  said  to 
have  been  unsuccessful.^ 

The  extant  orations  of  Lysias  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Among  the  separate  editions  we  may 
mention  those  of  Taylor,  London,  1739,  4to,  with  a  full  critical  apparatus,  and  the  em- 
endations of  Markland ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1783, 4to,  and  8vo,  2  vols. ;  of  Bremi,  in  Jacobs* 
and  Rost's  Biblioth.  Gr<Bc.j  Gotha,  1826  C*  Lysim  et  JEschinis  OratUmes  Selectat") ;  of 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838 ;  of  Foertsch,  Leipzig,  1829 ;  of  Franz,  Munich,  1831 ; 
and  the  Select  Orations  of  Rauchenstein,  in  Haupt  and  Sauppe's  Collection,  Leipzig,  1850. 
The  following  modern  works  in  relation  to  Lysias  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned  here : 
Franz,  Dissertatio  de  Lysia  Oratore  Attico  Greece  scripta,  Nurimb.,  1828,  8to  ;  Hoelscher, 
De  LygitB  oratoris  vita  et  dictione,  Berlin,  1836,  8vo ;  and  Westermann,  Gesch.  der  Grieck. 
BeredtsamJceity  (t  46,  seqq. ;  Beilage,  iii.,  p.  278,  segq. 

4.  IsocRATBs  {*l<roKp(irrisy  was  bom  at  Athens  in  B.C.  436.  His  father, 
Theodorus,  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  had  a  manufactory  of 
flutes  or  musical  instruments,  for  which  the  son  was  often  ridiculed  by 
the  comic  poets  of  the  time  ;  but  the  father  made  a  good  use  of  his  prop- 
erty, in  procuring  for  the  young  Isocrates  the  best  education  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  most  celebrated  sophists  are  mentioned  among  his 
teachers,  such  as  Tisias,  Gorgias,  and  Prodicus.*  Socrates  also  is  named 
among  his  instructors.  Isocrates  was  naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  for  which  reasons  he  abstained  from  taking  any  direct  part 
in  the  political  afiTairs  of  his  country,  and  resolved  to  contribute  toward 
the  development  of  eloquence  by  teaching  and  writing,  and  thus  to  guide 
others  in  the  path  for  which  his  own  constitution  unfitted  him.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  some  accounts,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of 

'  Dumys.,  Lys.,  2, 3 ;  Cic.,  Brut.,  82  •,  Quintil.^-iL.W.AQ,a\.       «  Uiowqt,^  Lys.y  4,  M99. 
'  Id.  ib.,  10,  segq.  ♦  PIut.,Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,p.«».  *  Stwa.V"OuA.'B»»«t..,*.x. 

•  Dionys.y  Isocrat.y  1 ;  Pfatf.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orot.,p.«ift. 
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rhetoric  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  his  circumstances,  since  he  had 
lost  his  paternal  inheritance  in  the  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.' 

Isocrates  iirst  established  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
but  his  success  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  for  he  i^said  to 
have  had  only  nine  pupils  there.  He  is  stated,  however,  to  have  everted 
himself  in  another  direction,  and  to  have  regulated  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Chios  after  the  model  of  that  of  Athens.  After  this  he  returned 
to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric.  He  met  now  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  soon  increased  to  100,  ev- 
ery one  of  whom  paid  him  1000  drachmas.  In  addition  to  this  he  realized 
a  large  income  by  writing  orations.  Thus  Plutarch'  relates  that  Nico- 
cles,  king  of  C3rprus,  gave  Isocrates  twenty  talents  for  the  oration  vphs 
NucojcXea.  The  orations  of  Isocrates  were  either  sent  thus  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they  were 
intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said  to  have  delivered  only 
one  himself.  In  this  manner  he  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  prop- 
erty, and  he  was  several  times  called  upon  to  undertake  the  expensive 
trierarchy.  This  happened  first  in  B.C.  355,  but,  being  ill,  he  excused  him- 
self through  liis  son  Aphareus.  In  B.C.  352  he  was  called  upon  again, 
and,  in  order  to  silence  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  performed  it  in 
the  most  splendid  manner.  The  oration  irepl  iLpriS6(r€a5  vphs  Avciftaxof 
refers  to  that  event,  though  it  was  written  after  it.  This  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  been  the  only  oration  that  he  ever  delivered. 

Isocrates  has  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  who  clearly  saw  the 
great  value  and  objects  of  oratory  in  its  practical  application  to  public 
Ufe  and  the  affairs  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to 
base  public  oratory  upon  sound  moral  principles,  and  thus  to  rescue  it 
from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists,  who  used  and  abused  it  for  any  and 
every  purpose ;  for  Isocrates,  although  educated  by  the  most  eminent 
sophists,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  £dl  sophistry.  He  was,  however,  not 
altogether  free  from  their  influence ;  and  what  is  most  conspicuous  in 
his  political  discourses  is  the  absence  of  all  practical  knowledge  of  real 
poUtical  life,  so  that  his  fine  theories,  though  they  were  unquestionably 
well  meant,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast. 
The  influence  which  he  exercised  on  his  country  by  his  oratory  must 
have  been  limited,  since  his  exertions  were  confined  to  his  school,  but 
through  his  school  he  had  the  greatest  possible  influence  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  public  oratory ;  for  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  philosophers, 
orators,  and  historians  of  the  time  were  trained  in  it,  and  afterward  de^ 
veloped,  each  in  his  particular  way,  the  principles  they  had  imbibed  there- 
in. No  ancient  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  that  afterward  shed 
lustre  on  their  country  as  Isocrates.  Hence  Cicero*  beautifully  compares 
his  school  to  the  Trojan  horse,  from  which  so  many  leaders  {priTicipe^) 
came  forth. 

The  great  esteem  in  which  the  orations  of  Isocrates  were  held  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  is  attested  by  the  numerous  commentaries  that 
were  wntten  upon  them.    All  these  coiDineiitanes,\iov?eNgt,  yt^  \tfy^ 

'  PUtt.,  /.  c,  p.  887;  Isocrat.,  De  Permut.,  «  175.       »  ?.  c,  p,«88.      ^  TH  OtoI.A^.^^^ 
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lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  criticism  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  is  the  most  refined  Attic,  and  thus  forms  a 
great  contrast  to  the  pure  and  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as  the 
sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  artificial  style  is  more  elegant  than 
graceful,  and  more  ostentatious  than  pleasing ;  the  carefully-rounded  pe- 
riods, the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expressions,  are  features 
which  remind  us  of  the  Sophists ;  and  although  his  sentences  flow  veiy 
melodiously,  yet  they  become  wearisome  and  monotonous  by  the  perpet- 
ual recurrence  of  the  same  over-refined  periods,  which  are  not  relieved 
by  being  interspersed  with  shorter  and  easier  sentences.  In  saying  this, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  Isocrates  wrote  his  orations  to  be  read, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  their  recitation  before  the  public.  The  immense 
care  which  he  bestowed  on  the  composition  of  his  orations,  and  the  time 
he  spent  in  working  them  out  and  polishing  them,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  statement  that  he  was  engaged  for  a  period  of  ten,  and,according  to 
others,  of  fifteen  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  oration.'  It  is  owing  to  this 
very  care  and  labor  that,  in  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of  his  subject. 
Isocrates  is  far  superior  to  Lysias  and  other  orators  of  the  time,  and  that 
the  number  of  orations  which  he  wrote  is  comparatively  small. 

The  politics  of  Isocrates  were  conciliatory.  He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
be  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  concord  among  themselves,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  agEiinst  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians.  He  ad- 
dressed Philip  of  Macedon  in  a  similar  strain  after  his  peace  with  Athens, 
B.C.  346,  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states  of  Greece,  and  to  unite 
them  against  Persia.  Though  no  violent  partisan,  he  proved,  however, 
a  warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for  several  days,  and  thus  closed  his  long 
and  honorable  career  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  338. 

There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orations  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Isocrates,  but  Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  recognized 
only  twenty-eight  of  them  as  genuine,*  and  of  these  only  twenty-one  have 
come  down  to  us.  Eight  of  them  were  written  for  judicial  purposes  in 
civil  cases,  and  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  this  species  of  oratory. 
All  the  others  are  political  discourses,  or  show-speeches,  intended  to  be 
read  by  a  large  public  ;  they  are  particularly  characterized  by  the  ethical 
element,  on  which  his  political  views  are  based.  Of  these,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  discourse  entitled  UavtrYvpiRSs,  Panegyricus,  or  "  Pane- 
gyrical Oration,"  that  is,  a  discourse  intended  to  be  pronounced  before 
the  assembled  people.  It  was  published  (though  not  with  a  view  of  be- 
ing delivered)  about  B.C.  379,  in  the  time  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ascend- 
ency, and  in  it  he  exhorts  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite  their  forces  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Asia.  He  descants  eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  rendered  to  Greece, 
and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultivation ;  while  he  defends  it  from  the 
charges,  urged  by  its  enemies,  of  lyt^iwTvy  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
ward  its  colonies.  In  the  *ApgoirarytTiK&s,  ATecypagiticuA^  cvNfe  <^1  \Nv<b>Qfc'^ 
~^~Quinta.,  X.,  4,  4.  *  Plut„l.  c.,^.«»\  PW., CoA„'»ft. 
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of  his  discourseis,  he  declares  that  he  sees  no  safety  for  Athens  sare  m 
the  restoration  of  that  democracy  which  Solon  had  founded,  and  Clisthe- 
nes  had  revived. 

Besides  these  entire  orations,  we  have  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
twenty-seven  other  orations,  which  are  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Isocrates.  There  also  exist  under  his  name  ten  letters,  which  were 
written  to  jfriends  on  political  questions  of  the  time ;  one  of  them,  how- 
ever (the  tenth),  is  in  all  probability  spurious.  A  scientific  manual  of 
rhetoric  {r4xvri  ^opucfi\  which  Isocrates  wrote,  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fragments,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  his  merits  in  this  respect. 

The  orations  of  Isocrates  are  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
already  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Of  the  separate  editions  we 
may  mention  those  of  H.  Wolf,  Basle,  ld53,  8vo,  and  with  Wolf's  notes  and  emenda- 
tions, Basle,  1570,  fol. ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1782,  3  vols.  Svo,  which  is  not  what  it  might 
have  been,  considering  the  MSS.  he  had  at  his  disposal ;  of  Lange,  Halle,  1808,  Svo ;  of 
Coraes,  Paris,  1807, 3  vols.  Svo ;  of  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Zurich,  1839,  8vo ;  and  of  Baiter, 
in  Didot's  BibUotheca  GrtBCUy  Paris,  1846, 8vo.  There  are  also  many  good  editions  either 
of  the  orations  separately,  or  else  of  particular  orations,  among  which  we  may  namg 
the  Select  OrationSy  by  Bremi,  Gotha,  1831,  part  i. ;  the  Panegyricusy  with  the  notes  of 
Moms,  by  Spohn,  Leipzig,  1817,  2d  edition  by  Baiter,  Lips.,  1831 ;  by  Pinzger,  Leipzig, 
1825,  and  by  Dindorf,  1826 ;  the  AreopagitictUy  by  Benseler,  Leipzig,  1832 ;  the  Panegyr' 
ietu  and  AreopagitiaUy  by  Rauchenstein,  Leipzig,  1849,  8vo,  forming  part  of  Haupt  and 
Sauppe's  ecrtlection ;  the  EuagortB  Encomaimy  by  Leloup,  Mayence,  1828 ;  and  the  oration 
ffcpl  om-iXiSo-ewf ,  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1814. 

A  usefVil  Index  GroBcUatis  was  published  by  Mitchell,  Oxford,  1827,  8vo.  The  follow- 
ing works  will  also  be  found  worthy  of  attention :  Westermann,  Gesck.  der  Grieck.  Ito- 
redtsamkeity  ^  48,  seq. ;  Beilage,  iv.,  p.  288,  seqq. ;  JjClonp,  Commentatio  de  iMoeraUy  Boon, 
1823,  8vo ;  and  Pfhnd,  De  Isocratia  Vita  et  Scriptiey  Berlin,  1833. 

5.  Is  jBus  CIoroTos)  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Athens, 
probably  only  because  he  came  to  the  latter  city  at  an  early  age,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death 
is  unknown,  but  all  accounts  agree  in  the  statement  that  he  flourished 
(ffjcfuurc)  during  the  period  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  so  that  he  lived  between  B.C.  420  and  348.' 
He  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates.*  He  was  after- 
ward engaged  in  writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established  a 
rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  Suidas  states  that  Isseus  instructed  him  gratis,  whereas 
Plutarch  relates  that  he  received  10,000  drachmas  ;*  and  it  is  further 
said  that  Isseus  wrote  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches  against  his  guard- 
ians, or,  at  least,  assisted  him  in  the  composition.  All  particulars  about 
his  life  are  unknown,  and  were  so  even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  since 
Hermippus,  who  had  written  an  account  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates,  did 
not  mention  Iseeus  at  all. 

In  antiquity  there  were  sixty-four  orations  which  bore  the  name  of 
Isseus,  but  fifty  only  were  recognized  as  genuine  by  the  ancient  critics.* 
Of  these  only  eleven  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  we  possess  fragments 
and  the  titles  of  fifty-six  speeches  ascribed  to  him.    The  eleven  extant  are 


'  IHonys.f  fsteuSf  1 ;  PhU.y  VU.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  839. 
'  /%«/.,  /M  Glor.  Ath,y  p.  330,  C. 
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all  on  sabjects  connected  with  disputed  inheritances ;  and  Isaus  appears 
to  have  been  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  inher- 
itance (v€p\  KK-hpov).  Ten  of  these  orations  have  been  known  ever  since 
the  revival  of  letters,  and  were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators ;  but  the  eleventh,  -wcpX  rov  McvcicAcovs  KK-fipov,  was  first  published 
from  a  Florentine  MS.,  by  Tyrwhitt,  Ix)ndon,  1785,  8vo ;  and  afterward 
in  the  Gotting.  Biblioth.  fur  alte  Lit.  und  Kunst,  for  1788,  part  iii.,  and  by 
Orelli,  Ziirich,  1814,  8vo.  In  1815,  Mai  discovered  the  greater  part  of 
the  oration  of  Isaeus,  vfpl  rod  KXfav^fiov  K\.i\pov,  which  he  published  at  Mi- 
lan, 1816,  fol.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Classic.  Auctor.  e  Cod.  Vaiican.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  280,  seqq. 

Issus  wrote  also  on  rhetorical  subjects,  such  as  a  work  entitled  thiu 
rix^aiy  which,  however,  is  lost.*  Though  his  orations  were  placed  in  the 
Alexandrean  canon,  still  we  do  not  hear  of  any  of  the  grammarians  hav- 
ing written  commentaries  upon  them  except  Didymus.  But  we  still  pos- 
~  sess  the  criticism  upon  Isaeus  written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  orations  still  extant  with  the  opinions  of  Di- 
•onysius,  we  come  to  the  following  conclusion.  The  oratory  of  Issus  re- 
sembles in  many  points  that  of  his  teacher  Lysias ;  the  style  of  both  is 
pure,  clear,  and  concise.  But  while  Lysias  is,  at  the  same  time,  simple 
and  graceful,  Isaeus  evidently  strives  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  polish 
and  refinement,  without,  however,  in  the  least  injuring  the  powerful  and 
impressive  character  of  his  oratory.  The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  handles  his  subjects,  especially  in  their  skillful  divi- 
sion, and  in  the  artful  manner  in  which  he  interweaves  his  argmnents 
with  various  parts  of  the  exposition,  whereby  his  orations  become  like  a 
painting  in  which  light  and  shade  are  distributed  with  a  distinct  view  to 
produce  certain  eflfects.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  this  mode  of  manage- 
ment that  he  was  envied  and  censured  by  his  contemporaries,  as  if  he 
had  tried  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  hearers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
who  turned  their  attention  to  a  scientific  cultivation  of  political  oratory ; 
but  excellence  in  this  department  of  the  art  was  not  attained  till  the  time 
of  Demosthenes.''' 

The  orations  of  lasas  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  tUe  Greek  orators  mentioned 
at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  A  separate  edition,  with  Reiske's  and  Taylor's 
notes,  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1773,  8vo,  and  another  by  Sch&fer,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo.  The 
best  separate  edition,  however,  is  that  by  Schdmann,  Greifswald,  1831, 8vo,  with  critical 
notes  and  a  good  commentary.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  orations  of  Isc- 
us  by  Sir  William  Jones,  London,  1794,  4to,  with  prefatory  discourse,  notes  critical  and 
hlstorlQal,  and  a  commentary.  This  translation  will  give  an  English  reader  a  sufficient 
notion  of  the  orator,  but  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  critical  accuracy,  and  also  wanting 
in  force.  For  fVirther  information  concerning  Isaeus,  the  student  may  consult  Wester- 
m&nny  Gesch.  der  Griech.  Beredts.j  ^51,  Beilage,  v.,  p.  293,  seqq..,  and  Liebmann,  De  Istn 
Vita  et  Scriptis,  Halle,  1831,  4to. 

6.  ^scHiNEs  {Alffx^jrqsY  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and  Glaucothea, 
and  was  bom  B.C.  389.    According  to  Demosthenes,  his  political  antag- 
onist, and  who  was  no  doubt  in  this  guilty  of  exaggeration,  his  parents 
were  Oif  disreputable  charactei,  aivA.  iiol  e^exi  cvXlvLgpa  <^i  &^3gp>K^%.    K&r 

'  /»/«/.,  Vie.  Dec.  Orat.,  I.  e.  «  Smith,  Diet.  Btogr.^s.-o.  "^  14~>k»- 
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chines  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  his  father  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  family,  and  lost  his  property  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  ^schines  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Philochares,  was  older 
than  himself,  and  the  other,  Aphobetus,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
Philochares  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  an  office 
which  was  conferred  upon  liim  for  three  successive  years ;  Aphobetus 
followed  the  caUing  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  was  afterward  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  pubUc  revenue  of  Athens.^  All  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
evidence  that  the  family  of  ^schines,  though  poor,  must  have  been  of 
some  respectability. 

In  his  youth  JSschines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  father,  who  kept  a 
small  school ;  he  next  acted  as  secretary  to  Antiphon,  and  afterward  to 
Eubulus,  a  man  of  great  influence  with  the  democratical  party,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to  whose  political  principles  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  end  of  his  life.  After  leaving  the  service  of  Eubu- 
lus, he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  for  which  he  was  provided  by  nature 
with  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice.  He  acted  the  parts  of  a  rpnaywyKrHiSi 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  performing  in 
the  character  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  hissed  off  the  stage.'  Afler  this  he 
left  the  stage  and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,'  he  gained  great  distinction.*  After  sharing  in  several  less 
important  engagements  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished  himself, 
in  B.C.  362,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Subsequently,  in  B.C.  358,  he  also 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea,  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gained  such  laurels  that  he 
was  praised  by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory  was  gained, 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  honored  him 
with  a  crown.  Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  last  in  which  he 
took  part,  ^schines  had  come  forward  at  Athens  as  a  public  speaker,^  and 
the  military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  established  his  reputation. 
His  former  occupation  as  a  scribe  to  Antiphon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Athens,  while  his  acting  on 
the  stage  had  been  a  useful  preparation  for  public  speaking. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  pubhc  career,  ^schines  was,  like  all  other 
Athenians,  zealously  engaged  in  directing  the  attention  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens to  the  growing  power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  In  B.C.  347,  he  was  sent,  along  with  Demosthenes,  as  one 
of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From  this  time 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  Macedonian  party,  and  as  the  opponent  of 
Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterward,  he  formed  one  of  the  second  embassy 
sent  to  Phihp  to  receive  that  monarch's  oath  to  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Athenians ;  but,  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in 
obtaim'ng  the  ratification  had  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Philip, 
iEschines,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  accused  by  Timarchus.  He 
evaded  the  danger,  however,  by  bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation 

^  ueiseA.,  DefaU.  Legr.f  p.  46.        »  /)«n.,  De  Cwm,^  p.  988.       *  De/ola.Lef  .,^.^. 
*  Comjm  Demostk.y  De/aU.  Leg.,  p.  375.  *  iBick.,  EipUl.,Vl. 
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against  Timarchus,  and  by  showing  that  the  moral  character  of  his  aic- 
caser  was  such  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The 
speech  in  which  iBschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  stiU  extant.  Timarcbas 
was  condemned,  and  .^schines  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  As  we  know 
little  more  of  the  matter  than  what  is  contained  in  the  two  speeches  of 
.£schines  and  his  accuser,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  .£&- 
chines.  His  simple,  clear,  and  persuasive  statement,  however,  of  his 
own  case  proves  his  great  abilities ;  and,  contrasted  with  the  somewhat 
confused  speech  of  his  accuser,  leaves  a  favorable  impression  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  defence. 

iEschines  and  Demosthenes  at  length  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  par- 
ties, into  which  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Greece,  was  divided,  and  their 
poUtical  enmity  created  and  nourished  personal  hatred.  This  enmity 
came  to  a  head  in  B.C.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  JEschines  with 
having  been  bribed,  and  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country  dur- 
ing the  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  (irepl  iro- 
pawpetrfitlas)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as  a  memorial,  and  .^schines 
answered  it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy,  which  was  likewise 
published,  and  in  the  composition  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assist- 
ed by  his  friend  Eubulus.'  The  result  of  these  mutual  attacks  is  un- 
known, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  severe  shock  was  given  to  the  popu- 
larity of  .£schines.  At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a  glimpse 
into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before  that  occurrence  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Philodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe  of  Pae- 
ania,  and  in  B.C.  343  he  was  father  of  three  little  children." 

The  last  great  event  in  the  public  life  of  JEschines  was  his  prosecution 
of  Ctesiphon.  It  seems  that  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  in  B.C.  338,  the 
enemies  of  Demosthenes  made  the  misfortune  of  that  day  a  handle  for 
attacking  him ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  bribes  which  .£schines  had  re- 
ceived from  Antipater  for  this  purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism 
of  Demosthenes  was  so  generally  recognized,  that  he  received  the  honor- 
able charge  of  delivering  the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Chaeronea.  Acting  upon  this  same  idea,  therefore,  Ctesiphon  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done  to  his 
country  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre,  at  the  great  Dionysia.  JEs- 
chines  availed  himself  of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctesiphon  on  that  <^round. 
But  he  did  not  prosecute  the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  B.C. 
330,  when,  afler  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories  of  Alexander,  po- 
litical affairs  had  assumed  a  different  aspect  in  Greece.  After  having 
commenced  the  prosecution  against  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced  him  to  drop  the  prosecution 
of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterward,  are  questions 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures.  The  speech  in  which  he 
accused  Ctesiphon  in  B.C.  330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skillfully 
managed,  that,  if  he  had  8iicceeAeA,\\e  >wo\M\va.^ft  VaXaScs  ^^eaNx^^^^-^SS^. 

'  Demosth.,  DefdUt.  Leg.,^.  337.  *  JEsck.,!)*  f«U. V*g-,^.^. 
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the  political  iofiiience  and  authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answer- 
ed ^schines  in  his  celebrated  oration  "  on  the  crown"  {irtpX  im<p<lafov). 
Machines  lost  his  cause,  and  not  having  obtained  one  fifth  part  of  the 
votes  of  the  judges,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  penalty  in  that  case  required  by  the  law. 

^schines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  De- 
mosthefnes  provided  him  vnth  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey  is 
surely  a  fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  occupying 
himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Alexander  to  Europe.  When,  in  B.C.  324,  the  report  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  school  of  eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  celebra- 
ted, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  grave  manliness  of  the 
Attic  orators  and  the  effeminate  luxuriance  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school 
of  eloquence.  On  one  occasion,  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his  hearers  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  his  having  been  defeated,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
oration,  he  replied,  "  You  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  you  had  heard 
Demosthenes."  The  anecdote  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Cicero,* 
and  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  the  purpose  to  which  he  applies  it. 

The  conduct  of^schines  has  been  censured  by  the  writers  of  all  ages, 
and  for  this  many  reasons  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and 
above  all,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory  of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must 
have  made  him  appear  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  through 
his  actions,  while  in  later  times  the  contrast  between  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  day  was  frequently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in 
which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or  blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and 
less  with  regard  to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last  period  of 
his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other  source  of  information  than  the  ac- 
counts of  late  sophists,  and  declamations.  Another  point  to  be  considered, 
in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  iEschines,  is,  that  he  had 
no  advantages  of  education,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness  to  no  one 
but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  were  such 
as  necessarily  engendered  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ;  and 
had  he  overcome  these  passions,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  Demosthenes.  No  ancient  vniter  except  Demosthenes  charges 
him  with  having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for  the  purpose 
of  betraying  his  country ;  still,  however,  coming  as  it  does  from  so  true 
a  patriot,  the  charge  can  hardly  have  been  an  unfounded  one,  though 
perhaps  in  some  degree  exaggerated  by  the  violence  of  party.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  the  complete  truth  from  the  perplexing  history  of  a 
period  when  the  principal  authorities  are  two  political  rivals,  whose  state- 
ments about  the  same  matter  are  often  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  an- 
other.* 

But  if  the  integrity  of  iEschines  is  suspected,  his  great  abilities  both 
as  a  popular  leader  and  an  orator  are  undisputed.    "Re  vj^le  W\ft  t\nA,^\:l^^ 
'  lfeOrat.,UL,56.    Compare />/»».,  ^.  iV.,  vii.,  80;  Qu»tU.,iLV.,^, ft.       ^  SawlV^^i^ 
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in  the  judgment  of  Cicero  and  Qiiintilian,.aU  bat  the  equal  of  Demotthe' 
nes.  In  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter,  in  the  ease  and  clearness 
of  his  narrative,  he  has  never  been  surpassed ;  if  he  falls  below  Demo- 
sthenes in  any  quality  of  an  orator,  it  is  in  powerful  invective  and  vehe- 
ment passion.  The  facility  and  felicity  of  his  diction,  the  boldness  and 
the  vigor  of  his  descriptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they  must 
have  carried  away  his  audience  in  former  times. 

JSschines  published  only  three  of  his  numerous  orations,  namely,  the 
one  against  Timarchus,  that  on  the  embassy,  and  the  oration  against 
Ctesiphon.  The  ancients,  as  Photius  remarks,  designated  these  three 
orations  as  the  Graces.  Photius  mentions  also  nine  letters  of  ^schines, 
which  the  ancients  in  like  manner  called  the  Muse*,  At  present,  besides 
^e  three  orations,  we  possess  twelve  letters  ascribed  to  ^schines,  which, 
however,  in  all  probability,  are  not  more  genuine  than  the  so-called  eiHS- 
tles  of  Phalaris,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  orations  and  letters  are  given  in  all  tbe  collections  of  the  Greek  orators  men- 
tioned at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Of  separate  editions  we  may  mention  the 
following:  that  by  Wolf,  Basle,  1572,  fol. ;  by  Taylor,  Cambridge,  1748-57,  .3  vols.  4to; 
by  Schftfbr,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo ;  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1823-4,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  W.  Dindorf, 
Leipzig,  1824, 8vo ;  by  Bremi,  LysicB  et  JEschinis  OrtUiones  Selectte,  in  Jacobs'  and  Host's 
BibUotkeoa  GrcBoay  Gotha,  1826,  6vo;  by  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Zarich,  1840,  16nio;  by 
Wunderlich  (the  oration  against  Ctesiphon),  Gdttingen,  1810,  8vo ;  by  Franke  (the  <h^ 
tion  against  Timarchus),  Cassel,  1839,  8vo. 

7.  Lycurous  (Au/coGpyos),  namesake  of  the  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver, 
was  bom  at  Athens  about  B.C.  396,  and  was  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobutadee.^  In  early  life  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato,  but  aft- 
erward became  one  of  the  disciples  of  Isocrates,  and  entered  upon  public 
life  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  was  appointed  three  successive 
times  to  the  office  of  rofilas  Trjs  Koivris  irpos<($ov,  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  held  his  office  each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  B.C. 
337.  The  conscientiousness  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
station  enabled  him  to  raise  the  public  revenue  to  the  sum  of  1200  tal- 
ents This,  as  well  as  the  unwearied  activity  with  which  he  labored, 
for  increasing  both  the  security  and  splendor  of  the  city  of  Athens,  gained 
for  him  the  universal  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  Alexander  the  Great  demanded,  among  the  other  opponents  of  the 
Macedonian  interest,  the  surrender  of  Lycurgus  also,  who  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Demosthenes,  exerted  himself  against  the  intrigues  of 
Macedonia  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  people  of  Athens 
clung  to  him,  and  boldly  refused  to  deliver  him  up."  He  was  farther  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  {<pv?iaicfi)  of  the  city,  and  the  keeping  of 
public  discipline ;  and  the  severity  with  which  he  watched  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  became  almost  proverbial.' 

Lycurgus  had  a  noble  taste  for  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  and 
grand,  as  he  showed  by  the  buildings  he  erected  or  completed,  both  for 
the  use  of  the  citizens  and  the  otnamewt  of  the  city.    His  integrity  was 

^  Pita.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  841.  ^  ^Iwl.,  C<>A.,^Xft,'^.«fc,wtfv« 
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no  great  that  even  private  persons  deposited  with  him  large  sums  of 
money,  which  they  wished  to  be  kept  in  safety.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  legislative  enactments,  of  which  he  enforced  the  strictest  ob- 
servance. One  of  his  laws  forbade  women  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mysteries  ;  and  when  his  own  wife  transgressed  this  law 
she  was  fined.  ^  Another  ordained  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected 
to  .£8chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  copies  of  their  tragedies 
should  be  made  and  preserved  in  the -public  archives.  The  lives  of  the 
ten  orators  ascribed  to  Plutarch^  are  full  of  anecdotes  and  characteristic 
features  of  Lycurgus,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  old  Attic  virtue,  and  a  worthy  contemporary  of  De- 
mosthenes. He  often  appeared  as  a  successful  accuser  in  the  Athenian 
courts,  but  he  himself  was  as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always, 
and  even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  silencing  his  enemies. 
He  died  while  holding  the  office  of  imffrarfis  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
in  B.C.  323.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  containing  an  account  which 
he  rendered  to  the  state  of  his  administration  of  the  finances  is  still  ex- 
tant. According  to  Bockh,  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  antiqui- 
ty who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  of  finance.  At  his 
death  he  left  behind  him  three  sons.  Among  the  honors  paid  his  memory 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  received  a  public  funeral,  and  that  a  bronze 
statue  was  subsequently  erected  to  him  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Plutarch*  and  Photius*  mention  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  as  extant, 
bat  we  know  the  titles  of  at  least  twenty.*  With  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  one  entire  oration  against  Leocrates,  and  some  fragments  of 
others,  all  the  rest  are  lost,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  his  skill  and  style 
as  an  orator  is  very  incomplete.  Dionysius  and  other  ancient  critics 
draw  particular  attention  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  his  orations,  but  they 
censure  the  harshness  of  his  metaphors,  the  inaccuracy  in  the  arrange- . 
ment  of  his  subject,  and  his  frequent  digressions.  His  style  is  noble  and 
grandf  but  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing.'  The  extant  oration  (kot^  Acw- 
Kpdrovs)  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates,  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandon- 
ing Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian 
state.    It  was  delivered  in  B.C.  330. 

The  oration  against  Leocrates  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Antiphon.  Among  the  separate  editions  the  fol- 
lowing are  most  worthy  of  notice :  that  of  Taylor,  Cambridgej^743, 8vo,  printed  togeth- 
er with  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias;  of  Heinrich,  Bonn,  1821,  8vo;  of 
Pinxger,  Leipzig,  1824,  8vo,  with  a  learned  introduction,  notes,  and  a  German  transla- 
tion ;  of  Becker,  Magdeburg,  1821,  8vo ;  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1834, 8vo ;  and  of 
Mfttzner,  Berlin,  1836,  8to.  The  fragments  of  the  other  orations  are  collected  by  Kiess- 
ling,  Lycurgi  Deperd.  Orat.  Fragmented  Ilalle,  1847.  The  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted in  relation  to  Lycurgus :  Blume,  Narratio  de  Lycurgo  Oratorey  Potsdam,  1834, 4to ; 
Nissen,  De  Lycurgi  Oratoris  vita  et  rebus  geatis  diesertatioy  Kiel,  1833,  8vo. 

8.  Demosthenes  (Atj/nocrd^vTjs),  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  orators,  was 
the  son  ^f  Demosthenes,  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demus  of  Pseania.    His 

»  ^Uan,  V.  If.,  xm.,  24.  «  p.  842,  aeqq.  »  Flirt.,  I.  c.,^.  «Aa. 
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birth-year,  according  to  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  was  B.C. 
385 .  His  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  sword-manufoctnrer  {fmxaupvnt6s) ; 
his  mother  was  Cieobule,  the  daughter  of  Gylon.  This  Gylon,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Nymphsom,  an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Tauric  Gher- 
sonesus,  betrayed  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterward  taking  refnge  with 
their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Demosthenes.  This  impnrity  of  blood  and  the  miscondnet  of 
Gylon,  his  maternal  grandfather,  formed  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  iEs- 
chines.  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in  Juvenal^  to  the  trade  of  De- 
mosthenes the  elder,  and  hence  the  opinion  so  commonly  entertained  that 
the  father  of  the  orator  was  a  blacksmith.  The  point  of  the  satirist,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  if  not  altogether  lost,  when  we  remember  that  Plu- 
tarch* appUes  to  the  father  a  term  {KoXoKiyaOSs)  which  expresses  all  that 
can  be  said  to  the  advantage  of  a  man,  and  also  that  he  had  two  manu- 
factories {ipyeurrfipia),  containing,  on  the  whole,  more  than  fifty  slaves. 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  seven  years  old,  leaving 
him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himself,  to  the  care  of  three  guardians, 
Aphobus  and  Demophon,  his  first  cousins,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The 
property  left  by  him  amounted  to  fifteen  talents.  The  guardians,  how- 
ever,  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  himself,  disregarded  all  his  father's 
injunctions,  and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  property  of  which 
they  were  trustees,  embezzled  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Plutarch*  states 
that  they  also  deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  himself, 
however,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  that  concerns 
his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  education  which  he  had  received. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Plato  ;*  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  statement  be  correct.  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes 
knew  and  esteemed  Plato,  but  this  probably  is  all,  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonist,  is  certainly  going  too  far. 
According  to  some  accounts,  moreover,  he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by 
Isocrates  ;*  but  this  was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated  that  he  was  not  personally  instructed  by  Isocrates, 
but  only  that  he  studied  the  r4xyrf  prrropucfi  which  Isocrates  had  written.* 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  Demosthenes  himself  spe2iks  with  contempt 
of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.'  The  account  that  Demosthenes 
was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isaeus®  has  much  more  probability ;  for  at 
that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent  orator  in  matters  connected  with 
the  laws  of  inheritance,  the  very  thing  that  Demosthenes  needed.  This 
account  is  farther  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes, namely,  those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients  themselves  believed  them 
to  have  been  composed  by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former.* 

1  Sat.,  X.,  130.  a  pi^u.,  Dem,,  4.  »  tlvt^  l.  c. 
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At  the  age  of  eightecD,  the  termination  of  his  minority,  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion of  his  property,  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer  the  business 
for  two  years.  At  length,  in  B.C.  364,  Demosthenes  accused  Aphobus 
before  the  archon,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favor. ^  Aphobus  was 
condemned  to  pay  ten  talents,  Demosthenes  having  estimated  his  losses 
at  thirty  talents  (inclusive  of  ten  years'  interest),  and  having  sued  him  for 
one  third  part.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  sum  thus  awarded  to  him.  This  took  place,  as  already 
intimated,  when  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  or,  as  he  says 
of  himself,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy  ;  but  the  extant  orations  against  his 
guardians  are  evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  were  either  composed  by  Isseus  or  under  his  di- 
rection. Emboldened  by  his  success,  Demosthenes  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward  as  a  speaker  in  the  pubUc  assembly.  His  first  effort,  however,  was 
a  failure,  and  he  encountered  the  ridicule  of  his  hearers  ;  but  he  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  by  the  actor  Satjrrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
action  and  declamation ;  and  his  efforts  weie  finally  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  success. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthenes  labored  are  well 
known,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  surmounted  them  is  often  quoted  as 
an  example  to  encourage  others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  but  small,  and 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writers  of  late  date.  He  wets  naturally 
of  a  weak  constitution ;  he  had  a  feeble  voice,  an  indistinct  articulation, 
and  a  shortness  of  breath.  From  his  defective  utterance,  his  inability  to 
pronounce  the  letter  p,  and  his  constant  stammering,  he  derived,  in  fact, 
the  nickname  of  fidrraXos  (or  /ScItoXos),  the  delicate  youth  or  stammerer. 
It  was  only  owing  to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exertions  that 
he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the  obstacles  which  nature  had 
thus  placed  in  his  way ;  and  yet  the  means  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
to  remedy  these  defects  look  very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of 
the  rhetorical  school,  though  Plutarch  quotes  Demetrius  Phalereus  as  say- 
ing jthat  he  had  from  the  orator's  own  lips  that  the  account  was  correct. 
Among  these  means  we  hear  of  his  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth, 
in  order  to  cure  himself  of  stammering  ;  of  repeating  verses  of  the  poets 
as  he  ran  up  hill,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  voice ;  of  declaiming  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
popular  assembly  ;  of  his  living  for  months  in  a  cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  orations  contained  in  the  history  of 
Thucydides,  in  order  to  form  a  standard  for  his  own  style.  And  yet, 
though  these  tziles  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit,  they,  nevertheless,  at- 
test the  common  tradition  of  antiquity  respecting  the  great  efforts  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator. 

It  was  about  B.C.  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain  reputation  as 
a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  dehvered 
the  oration  against  LeptineSf  and  from  this  time  we  Yv^^e  ^  ^gt\a&  ^1 

'  Dem,  c.  Aphob.f  i.,  p.  828. 
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his  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  eloquence  soon  gained  him  the  favor 
of  the  people ;  and  the  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all 
his  powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For 
fourteen  years  he  continued  the  struggle  against  Philip,  and  neither 
threats  nor  bribes  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed ; 
but  the  failure  must  not  be  regarded  as  his  fault.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  crushed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Demosthenes  was  present  in  the  conflict,  and  fled 
like  thousands  of  others.  His  enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight, 
and  upbraided  him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ;  but 
the  Athenians  judged  better  of  his  conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chseronea,  and  even  cele- 
brated the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At  this  time  many  accusations 
were  brought  against  him  by  the  adherents  of  the  Macedonian  party,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  the  attack  made  by  JBschines  upon 
Ctesiphon,  but  which  was  in  reality  aimed  at  Demosthenes  himself  The 
nature  and  the  issue  of  this  prosecution  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  on  ^Eschines. 

Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of 
PhiUp,  in  B.C.  336,  roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
though  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  seven  days  before,  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  But  Alexander's  energy,  and 
the  frightful  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded  the  surrender  of  De- 
mosthenes and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty 
allowed  them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of  Alexander,  Athens 
made  no  open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  But  in 
B.C.  325,  Harpalus  having  fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  intrusted 
to  his  care  by  Alexander,  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of  which  he 
purchased  by  distributing  his  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  Macedonia  itself;  and  accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  offender,  and  to  bring  to  trial  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those  who  were  suspected 
of  having  received  money  from  Harpalus.  The  accounts  of  his  conduct 
during  the  presence  of  Harpalus  at  Athens  are  so  confused  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respecting  his  guilt 
or  his  innocence.  Theopompus,*  and  Dinarchus,  in  his  oration  against 
Demosthenes,  state  that  he  did  accept  the  bribes  of  Harpalus ;  but  Pau- 
sanias'  expressly  acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  of  his  accusers, 
however,  is  very  questionable ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  do  not  agree 
in  the  detail  of  their  statements,  and,  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  throughovil  lYve  ^Xs^wX^a  vsfcovA  K^t^^Ius.,  if  we  re- 
member  that  he  opposed  the  xeceplVow  oi  \\vft_x«^OL,  «sA  XJm^/^  ^s3(s»r 
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tarily  ofl^red  himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  own  that  it  is,  at  least,  highly 
improbable  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that 
it  was  not  his  guilt  which  caused  his  condemnation,  but  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party,  which  eagerly  seized  this  favorable  op- 
portunity to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  who  was  at  that 
time  abandoned  by  his  friends  from  sheer  timidity. 

Demosthenes  was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which, 
however,  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates.'  Having  quitted  his  country,  he  resided  partly  at  Trcezene 
and  partly  in  ^gina,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  toward  his 
beloved  native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  in  B.C.  323,  the  Greek  states  rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia, 
Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  exile,  a  trireme  was  sent  to  iEgina  to 
convey  him  to  his  native  land,  and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph.*  It  was  a  triumph,  however,  of  short  duration.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  B.C.  322,  the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater  at 
the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Antipater 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the  isl- 
and of  Calauria,  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  Antipater ;  he  thereupon  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple,  B.C.  322. 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  ranked  by  persons 
of  all  ages  among  the  greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity.  And  this 
fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  sterling  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples, and  a  consistent  conduct  through  life,  are  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  success 
— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances — by  which  his  exer- 
tions are  crowned.  The  very  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
Demosthenes  by  his  enemies  and  detractors,  more  extravagantly  than 
upon  any  other  man,  have  only  served  to  bring  forth  his  political  virtues 
in  a  more  striking  and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his  life 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up,  on  account  of  the  distort- 
ed statements  which  have  come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  Some 
minor  charges  which  are  m  de  against  him,  and  aflfect  his  character  as  a 
man,  are  almost  below  contempt.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  he  took 
to  flight  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had  not 
fled  with  him  ;*  that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his  daugh- 
ter had  died  seven  days  before),  he  rejoiced  at  Philip's  death,  which 
shows  only  the  predominance  of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal 
and  selfish  ones  ;*  and,  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into  exile,  a  fact 
for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and  honored  rather  than  blamed.  In 
his  administration  of  pubhc  affairs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless,  and 
free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the  Macedonian  party  commit- 
ted openly  and  without  any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  ^schines,  must  be  rejected  altogether,  and 

'  PhU.,  Vit.  Dec.  Orat.,  p.  846.  a  PltU.,  Dem.,  27  ,  VU.  Dec.  Orot.,^.  Wft. 

^  Pfuf.,2}em.,W;  Vii/.  Dee.  Orat.,  p.  S45.      *  Plut.,  Dem..Vi\  iEsch.  c.  0.tea.,^Tl. 
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is  a  mere  distortion  of  the  fact  that  Demostl^es  accepted  subsidies  firom 
Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood  in  need  of  such  aid  in  its  strug- 
gles with  Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  he 
ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes.^ 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest  lustre  from  his  powers 
as  an  orator,  in  which  he  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  coun- 
try. Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily  be  one-sided,  as 
we  can  only  read  his  orations ;  but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any  definite  fault  in 
his  oratory.  By  far  the  greater  part  looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  time,  and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought  him  either  too  plain 
and  simple  or  too  harsh  and  strong.*  These  peculiarities,  however,  are 
far  from  being  faults ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  proofs  of  his  genius,  if 
we  consider  the  temptations  which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The  obstacles  which  his  physical 
constitution  threw  in  his  way  when  he  commenced  his  career  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man  than  Demosthenes 
would  at  once  have  been  intimidated,  and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  ardu- 
ous career  of  a  public  orator.  Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend  led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  composition  of  his  ora^ 
tions  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not 
the  impossibility  of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of  never  veit- 
turing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  without  preparation,  and  he  sometimes 
even  declined  speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do  so,  merely 
beoause  he  was  not  prepared  for  it.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
believing  that  all  the  extant  orations  were  dehvered  in  that  perfect  forai 
in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of  them  were  probably 
subjected  to  a  careful  revision  before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  ora- 
tion against  Midias,  which,  having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  being 
dehvered,  and  being  afterward  given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration  in  its  original  form. 
This  oration  alone  sufficiently  shows  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.' 

The  first  cause  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his  speeches  made 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character ;  for 
every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the  friend  of  his  country,  of  vir- 
tue, truth,  and  pubhc  decency  ;*  and  as  the  struggles  in  which  he  was 
engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could  without  scruple  unmask  his  oppo- 
nents, and  wound  them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause  was  his  intellectual 
superiority.  By  a  wise  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places,  he  brought  these 
subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the  clearest  possible  form;  doubts  that 
might  be  raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he  proceeded 
calmly  but  irresistibly  toward  his  end.  The  third  and  last  cause  was  the 
magic  force  of  his  language,  v?^^^^^^_]^^^^^_^^l^^^^^^v;^^ 

'  Smith,  I  c.  a  Plwt.,  D«m.,  9,  U.  ^  StioiK,l.c  ^  Y>MX...\>«nu>W 
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yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  familiar,  solemn  without  being  orna- 
mented, grave  and  yet  pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet 
impressive,  carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  That  such  orations 
should,  notwithstanding,  sometimes  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. ^ 

The  ancients*  state  that  there  existed  sixty-five  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  of  these  only  sixty-one,  and  if  we  deduct  the  letter  of  Philip, 
which  is,  strangely  enough,  counted  as  an  oration,  only  sixty  have  come 
down  to  us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  are  spurious,  or,  at 
least,  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations  there  are 
fifty-six  exordMy  or  introductions  to  public  orations  {Upooiijua  Srnxnyopucd), 
and  six  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genu- 
ineness is  very  doubtful.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  classification  adopt- 
ed by  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arraoge  all  the  discourses  of  De- 
mosthenes under  one  of  three  heads :  1.  Deliberative  discourses  (K&yoi  <rvfi' 
fiou\Mvrucoi),  treating  of  pohtical  topics,  and  delivered  before  the  Senate 
or  the  Assembly  of  the  People.  2.  Judicial  speeches  {\iyoi  ZiKayucol)y  hav- 
ing for  their  object  accusation  or  defence.  3.  Studied  or  set  speeches^ 
called  also  Show-speeches  {\^oi  imi€iKTucol)t  intended  to  censure  or  praise. 
Seventeen  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  forty-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  the  third. 

Of  the  deliberative  or  pohtical  discourses,  the  twelve  Philippic  orations 
are  the  most  important,  and  relate  to  the  quarrels  between  the  state  and 
King  Philip,  and  also  to  the  other  political  movements  of  that  monarch 
for  the  increase  of  his  power.  In  the  common  arrangement,  four  of  these 
are  specially  termed  "  Philippics,"  while  three  others  are  denominated 
"  Oljmthiacs,"  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  urge  the  Athenians  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously  against  Philip,  and  of  the  Oljmthiacs,  to 
stimulate  the  Athenians  to  succor  Olynthus,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  that  monarch.  The  twelve  PhiUppics  were  delivered  in  the 
following  order.  The^r*^  Philippic,  B.C.  352 ;  the  three  Olynthiacs,  also 
called  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Philippics,  B.C.  349  ;  the  fifth  Philip- 
pic (which,  according  to  some  critics,  forms  part  of  the  first  in  our  pres- 
ent copies),  B.C.  347 ;  the  sixth  Philippic,  also  called  the  "  Oration  on  the 
Peace,"  B.C.  346 ;  the  severuh  Philippic  (according  to  the  common  ar- 
rangement, the  second),  B.C.  344 ;  the  eighth  Phihppic,  also  called  the 
"  Oration  concerning  Halonesus,"  B.C.  343 ;  the  nirUh  Philippic,  also  called 
the  "  Oration  on  the  Chersonesus,"  the  tenth  and  eleventh  PhOippics  (ac- 
cording to  the  conunon  arrangement,  the  third  and  fourth),  all  in  B.C. 
342 ;  the  twelfth  Philippic,  also  called  the  "  Oration  against  the  Letter," 
B.C.  340.  This  last  is  a  spurious  oration,  and  so,  according  to  nearly  all 
critics,  is  the  eleventh,  which  many  make  to  belong,  not  to  B.C.  342,  but 
to  341.  The  oration  concerning  Halonesus,  also,  was  suspected  by  the 
ancients  themselves,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus.  Weiske  undertakes  to 
defend  it,  but  is  opposed  by  Becker  and  Vomel,  the  latter  of  whom  even 
published  a  separate  edition  of  it  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 

Of  the  judicial  discourses,  the  most  important  ate  ll\^  oY^.\.\ow  ^^^vmiX 

^111  nil.  I  I       ■■  11        ■  ■     — -■■■■-il.li  I  ■  ■  I  ■  1^^^^— ■    MM!  — ^— ^11  ■  —i^^^^^^^— a^^^^— ^ 
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Midias,  written  B.C.  355,  but  never  delivered ;  that  against  Leptinea,  in 
the  same  year ;  that  on  the  dishonest  conduct  of  JGschines  during  his 
embassy  to  Philip ;  and  especially  that  on  the  Crown,  llie  action  against 
Midias  was  for  personal  violence  offered  to  Demosthenes  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  great  Dionysia,  but  it  was  settled  before  trial,  on  Demo- 
sthenes receiving  from  Midias  the  sum  of  thirty  mins.  The  oration  against 
Leptines  charged  him  witii  having  proposed  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges  {kriKtuu  rwf  x^irwpytm). 
The  subjects  of  the  other  two  orations  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  iwird/^s  X&yos  and  the  iptnucSs  are  the  two  show-speeches.  Bat 
they  are  both  unquestionably  spurious.  The  former  belongs  to  B.C.  838, 
and  is  an  eloge  on  those  who  fell  at  Chsronea ;  the  latter  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epicrates. 

SDITIOlfS    OF    DEMOSTHKlfSS. 

Moat  ot  die  eritical  works  that  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  an 
lost,  and,  independent  merely  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only  important  erittot 
work  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus,  entitled  ir^  Ti|t 
Tov  Ai}f»oa^cKov«  dcivtfnp-of .  The  acknowledged  excellence  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
made  them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  speculation  with  the  rhetoricians,  aod 
called  forth  numerous  commentators  and  imitators.  It  is  probably  owing  to  these  tht' 
t«rical  speculations,  which  began  as  early  as  the  second  oantury  B.C.,  that  a  number 
of  orations,  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  unworthy  <tf  him,  such  as  the  Aoyoc  en* 
To^ioi  and  the  ^hatikov,  were  incorporated  in  the  collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes. 
Others,  such  as  the  speech  on  Halonesus,  the  first  against  Aristogiton,  those  against 
Tbeoerines  and  Nesera,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  ecmtemporary  orators, 
may  liaTe  been  introduced  among  those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  he  of 
great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  conmientaries  which  were  written  upon  Domosthenflt 
by  such  men  as  Didymus,  Longinus,  Hermogenes,  and  others ;  but,  unfortunately,  most 
of  what  they  wrote  is  lost,  and  scarcely  any  thing  of  importance  is  extant,  except  the 
miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpian, 
and  the  Greek  argumenta  to  the  orations  by  Libanius  and  other  rhetoricians. 

Tlie  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  ora* 
tors  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  editions  of  Antiphon.  Of  separate  editions  we  may 
mention  that  of  Wolf,  Basle,  1572  (often  reprinted) ;  of  Auger,  Paris,  1790 ;  of  Scbiftr, 
«vith  a  copious  commentary,  Leipzig  and  London,  1822,  9  vols.  8vo,  the  first  two  con- 
taining the  text,  the  third  the  Latin  version,  and  the  others  the  critical  apparatus,  in- 
dices, dec.  A  thin  volume  containing  an  Index  verbommt  grammaticusy  dec,  was  added 
by  Seller,  Leipzig,  1833.  A  good  edition  of  the  text  is  that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825, 
3  vols.  8vo,  2d  edition,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  and  with  a  revised  text  and  Latin  translation,  by 
Voemel,  in  Didot's  Btbhotheca  Grcsca,  Paris,  1843.  But  the  most  elaborate  and  complete 
edition  is  the  one  recently  issued  from  the  Oxford  press,  edited  anew  by  W.  Dindorf, 
1847-52,  9  vols.  8vo,  the  first  four  volumes  containing  the  text,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  sev- 
enth the  commentary,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  the  scholia,  amended  and  enlarged  fh)m 
MSS. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  often  been  edited  also  in  selections  or  separately. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  for  text  or  commentary  are  as  follows  :  The  PkiUppica,  by 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1816,  1825,  and  1835 ;  by  Rudiger,  Leipzig,  1818, 1829,  and  1833 ;  by  Voe- 
mel, Frankfort,  1829 ;  and  by  Franke,  Leipzig,  1842,  2d  edition,  1850.    The  Olynthiac9,\iy 
Frotscher  and  Funkhaenel,  Leipzig,  1834.    The  oration  De  Hcdoneso,  by  Voemel,  Frank- 
fort, 1830.    De  Corona,  by  Bekker,  with  scholia,  Halle,  1815,  and  Berlin,  1825 ;  by  Ear- 
less, Leipzig,  1814 ;  with  other  select  orations,  by  Bremi,  in  2  parts,  Gotha,  1829-33,  Sd 
edition,  by  Sauppe,  1845-51 ;  by  Dissen,  Gottingen,  1837.    The  oration  against  Leptines, 
best  edition  by  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  re-edited  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1839,  8vo.    The  oration 
againat  Midias,  by  Buttmann,  Benin,  Ift^'a,  \saa,«Lft^\%\\  \  Xsn  ^Vasaa,  S\md.,  1838;  and 
by  Meier,  Halle,  1832.    The  oraUon  asuxisl  AjvtoQiV.\otk.,\v^  Y\v\Jtfo»fcT^^  AA\\fiNsi»A^9a«,'^^. 
The  oration  against  ATistocrateH.  \iy  "W^^wt,  J«^t\«l,  \^^. 
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Um  ancient  and  modern  hietoriana  of  the  timea  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the 
fbUowing  worka  will  be  found  usefVil  to  the  student  of  Demosthenes ;  Schott,  VUcs  Par- 
dttd<B  Arigtot,  etDemosth.^  Antwerp,  1603 ;  Becker,  Demosthenes  als  Staatsmann  und  Red- 
netf  Halle,  1816, 2  vols.  8to  ;  Westermann,  QtuBstiones  Demostherdca,  in  fbur  parts,  Leip- 
lig,  1890-S7 ;  GeacUckte  der  Griech.  Beredtsomkeity  if  56,  seq.,  and  BeOage^  vii.,  p.  897, 
«<fff.;  Bdhneka,  StuAm  catf  dem  Gebiete  derAUischen  Redner,  Berlin,  1843. 

9.  HypBKiDBa  {*T7rfpt{Sris  or  ^Tircpiiris)  was  the  son  of  Glaucippus,  and 
belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of  Collytus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Demosthe- 
nes, and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  anti-Macedo- 
nian party.  His  birth-year  is  unknown,  but  he  must  have  been  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Lycurgus,  who  was  bom  in  B.C.  396.^  Throughout  his 
public  career  he  joined  the  patriots  with  the  utmost  determination  and 
with  his  whole  soul,  and  remained  faithful  to  them  to  the  last,  through 
all  the  dangers  and  catastrophes  by  which  Athens  was  weighed  down 
suooessively  under  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Antipater.  This  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  good  cause  may  have  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  influence  which  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  exercised  over  him,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a  person  of  a  vacillating  character ;  and 
Hutareh  states  that  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  his  passions,  which  were 
not  always  of  the  noblest  kind.'  In  philosophy  he  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,* 
and  Isocrates  trained  and  developed  his  oratorical  talents  He  began  his 
career  by  conducting  lawsuits  of  others  in  the  courts  of  justice.^  Our 
information,  however,  respecting  his  life  is  very  meagre.  It  seems  that 
he  first  displayed  his  patriotic  feelings  in  B.C.  358  by  the  sacrifices  which 
he  made  for  the  public  good  during  the  expedition  against  Euboea,  for  on 
that  occasion  he  and  his  son  are  said  to  have  equipped  two  triremes  at 
their  own  expense.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C.  333),  Hyperides 
to(^  an  active  part  in  organizing  that  confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against 
Antipater  which  produced  the  Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
federates at  the  battle  of  Cranon  in  the  following  year,  Hyperides  fled  to 
.£gina,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater. 

Hyperides  must  have  appeared  before  the  public  on  many  occasions, 
both  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
number  of  orations  attributed  to  him  was  seventy-seven,  but  even  the 
ancient  critics  rejected  twenty-five  of  them  as  spurious.*  The  titles  of 
sixty-one  (for  more  are  not  known)  are  enumerated  by  Westermann.' 
The  most  important  among  them  appear  to  have  been  the  Ari\uue6st  the 
irird^Si  and  the  orations  against  Aristogiton,  Demades,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, especially  the  last.  This  speech  was  the  one  which  he  delivered 
when  he  accused  Demosthenes  of  corruption  in  the  afiair  of  Harpalus. 
Rntarch  states  that  Hyperides  was  found  to  have  been  the  only  man  who 
had  not  received  any  money  from  Harpalus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  that 
he  was  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  an  accuser,  or  he  may  have  hoped  to 
give  the  matter  a  more  favorable  turn  for  Demosthenes  by  coming  for- 
ward as  accuser.     Hyperides  and  Demosthenes,  however,  again,  at  t^ 

1  Plut.j  Vit.  Dee.  Orat.j  p.  848,  D;  Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  46.  «  PhU.,  I.  c,  p.  840,  A 
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subsequent  period,  stood  in  friendly  relations  to  each  other,  and  again 
united  against  the  common  foe. 

Until  the  year  1847,  we  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  one  of  the  orations 
of  Hyperides  remaining,  but  merely  a  considerable  number  of  fragments, 
few  of  them  of  any  length.  In  that  year,  however,  a  manuscript  of  the 
oration  against  Demosthenes  was  discovered  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on  pa- 
pyrus, which,  though  it  did  not  give  the  entire  speech,  in  consequence  of 
its  mutilated  condition,  yet  afibrded  fragments  of  so  great  length,  that  we 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  the  oration  entire.  Bockh  undertook  the  res- 
titution and  arrangement  of  these  fragments  in  1848,  in  the  Hallucher 
JUUraturzeitung,  and  afterward  in  a  separate  form.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  Sauppe,  somewhat  later,  in  the  "  Philologus"  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
610,  seqq.).  About  the  same  time,  the  fragments,  arranged,  and  with  a 
translation,  were  published  by  Sharpe  in  the  transactions  of  the  Philolog- 
ical Society  (vol.  iv..  No.  79,  p.  39,  seqq.) ;  and,  finally,  an  edition  was 
published  in  1850,  by  Babington,  London,  with  preliminary  dissertation 
and  notes.^  The  discovery  of  these  fragments  renders  the  accounts  of 
Brassicanus  and  Taylor  more  probable  than  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  regarded.  The  former  (Praf.  ad  Salmanum)^  who  lived  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  states  that  he  himself  saw  at  Ofen, 
in  the  library  of  King  Matthias  Corvinus,  a  complete  copy  of  Hyperides, 
with  numerous  scholia;  and  Taylor  (Prof,  ad  Demotth.)  likewise  says 
that  he  saw  a  MS.  containing  some  orations  of  Hyperides. 

As  we  have,  therefore,  but  little  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon 
respecting  the  merits  of  Hyperides,  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  judgment 
which  some  of  the  ancients  have  pronounced  upon  him.  That  he  was 
regarded  as  a  great  orator  is  attested  by  the  fact  of  his  speeches  being 
incorporated  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  of  several  distin- 
guished grammarians  having  written  commentaries  upon  them.  Hyper- 
ides did  not  bind  himself  to  any  particular  model ;  his  oratory  was  grace- 
ful and  powerful,  thus  holding  the  middle  between  the  gracefulness  of 
Lysias  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  Demosthenes.  His  delivery, 
however,  is  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  liveliness.  His  style  and  dic- 
tion were  pure  Attic,  though  not  quite  free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism, 
especially  in  certain  words.  But  his  orations  were  distinguished,  above 
all,  by  their  exquisite  elegance  and  gracefulness,  which  were  calculated, 
however,  to  produce  a  momentary  rather  than  a  lasting  and  moral  im- 
pression.' 

10.  DiNARCHus  (Acfvopxos),'  tho  tenth  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  was  bom  at  Corinth  about  B.C.  361.*  Though  a  native  of  Cor- 
inth, he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  under  Theophrastus,  having,  at  the  same 
time,  profited  much  by  his  intercourse  with  Demetrius  Phalereus.*  As 
be  was  a  foreigner,  and  did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator  on  the  great  questions, 

- # 

^  ZeUachriftf^  die  Alterthumnuisi.  (.Bergk  und  CiEsar'i,  AeW,CT  JaKrg<ni«^  1850,  p.  378. 
'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Id.ib.  ^  l>wio|*.,IiiuMw<X.A» 

*  Dionya.,  l.c  ,2;  7*lut.,  Vit.  Dtc.  Orat.,  \».  «Wi. 
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which  then  dirided  public  opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  appears  to  have 
commenced  this  career  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.C.  336,  and  as 
about  that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  one  after  the  other, 
Dinarchus  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation  and  great  wealth.  He 
belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phocion,  and  the  Macedonian  party,  and  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  disputes  as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly 
deserted  the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tolerated  at  Athens 
or  not.  The  time  of  his  greatest  activity  is  from  B.C.  317  to  B.C.  307, 
during  which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  the  administration  of 
Athens.  But  when,  in  B.C.  307,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against 
Athens,  and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  Dinar- 
chus, who  was  suspected  on  account  of  his  equivocal  poHtical  conduct, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  save  his  riches,  fled  to  Chalets,  in  Euboea.  It 
was  not  till  fifteen  years  after,  B.C.  292,  that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
his  friend  Theophrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Athens, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  an.  advanced  age. 
The  last  event  of  his  Ufe  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  a  lawsuit  which 
he  instituted  against  his  faithless  friend,  Proxcnus,  who  had  robbed  him 
of  his  property  ;  but  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended  is  unknown. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Dinarchus  wrote  is  uncertain,  for  De- 
metrius of  Magnesia^  ascribed  to  him  160,  while  Plutarch  and  Photius 
speak  only  of  sixty-four  genuine  ones ;  and  Dionysius  is  of  opinion  that, 
among  the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  in  his  time,  only 
sixty  were  genuine  productions  of  Dinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  only 
three  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  the  question 
about  Harpalus.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  speech  against 
Theocrines,  which  is  usually  printed  among  those  of  Demosthenes,  is  like- 
wise a  production  of  Dinarchus.  The  titles  and  fragments  of  the  ora- 
tions which  are  lost  are  collected  by  Fabricius,*  and  more  completely  by 
Westermann.*  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius,  who  gives  an  accurate 
account  of  the  oratory  of  Dinarchus,  and  especially  Hermogenes,*  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  orations  ;  but  there  were  others  also  who 
thought  less  favorably  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not  even  allow 
him  a  i^ace  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  and  Dionysius  mentions 
that  he  was  treated  with  indiflference  by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians 
of  Pergamus.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent  grammarians,  such 
as  Didymus  of  Alexandrea,  and  Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write 
commentaries  upon  him.  The  orations  still  extant  enable  us  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Dinarchus  ;  and  we  find  that  Di- 
onysius's  judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct.  Dinarchus  was  a  man 
of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  ora- 
torical talent  or  not.  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others,  such 
as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially  Demosthenes  ;  but  he  was  un- 
able to  come  up  to  his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore  nick- 
named Av/uo(r0iytfs  d  AypoiKos,  or  6  Kpldtvos.    Even  Hermogenes,  his  great- 

'  jip.  IHottjfa.,  L  e.f  1.  %  Bibl.  Gt., \\., '^.  ^ft^-»  %«Vl- 

'  0€9*A.  4er  Orieek.  BeretUs.y  p.  311,  m^.  *  0€  FOTm.^VLM^^» 
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est  admirer,  does  not  deny  that  his  style  had  a  certam  nraghnesa,  whenee 

his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of  Aristogiton.    Although  it 

can  not  be  denied  that  Dinarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitaton 

of  Demosthenes,  yet  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  power  and  energy,  in  the 

choice  of  his  expressions,  in  invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement 

of  his  subjects.^ 

The  orations  of  DinareliiM  are  contained  in  the  rarioos  eoUeetiona  of  Attic  onton  al- 
ready mentioned.  There  are  two  good  separate  editions,  one  by  Sehmidt,  L^pslg,  18B8, 
8to,  and  the  other  by  Mitzner,  Berlin,  1843, 8vo.  There  is  also  a  usefVil  commentary 
on  Dinarchus  by  Wurm,  "  Cammentarnu  in  Dinarcki  OrationeB  trest"  Nnremburg,  ISK, 
8to. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  PERIOD— continued. ' 

III.     SCHOOL     OF     PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Our  remarks  on  the  earlier  Greek  philosophy  closed  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  The  period  that  now  comes  under 
consideration  embraces  some  of  the  most  important  and  singular  specu- 
lations in  which  the  human  mind  has  ever  indulged,  and  deserves  a  much 
more  extended  examination  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give.  All  that 
we  can  do  will  be  to  enumerate  the  several  schools  of  philosophy  that 
marked  the  period  under  review,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  eminent 
individuals  who  either  founded,  enlarged,  or  adorned  them. 

II.  The  different  schools  or  sects  which,  according  to  this  arrange- 
ment, will  occupy  our  attention,  are  the  following :  1.  The  Atomic ;  2.  The 
Sophistic;  3.  The  Socratic;  4.  The  Cyrenaic;  5.  The  Megaric ;  6.  The 
EUac  and  Eretriac ;  7.  The  Academic;  8.  The  Cynic;  9.  The  Peripatetic; 
10.  The  Stoic;  11.  The  Skeptical;  12.  The  Epicurean, 

1.     THE     ATOMIC     SCHOOL. 

III.  The  founder  of  the  Atomic  theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  Leucippub  (Ae^/ctmro^).*  Where  and 
when  he  was  born  we  have  no  data  for  deciding,  Miletus,  Abdera,  and 
£lea  having  been  assigned  as  his  birth-place  ;  the  first,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several  natural  phi- 
losophers; the  second,  because  Democritus  came  from  tl^t  city;  the 
third,  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called  the  teacher 
of  Democritus,'  the  disciple  of  Parmenides,*  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, of  Zeno,  of  Melissus,  nay,  even  of  P3rthagoras.*  With  regard  to 
his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty,  since  the 

,  writers  who  mention  him  either  speak  of  him  in  conjunction  with  De- 
mocritus, or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in  like  manner  attrib- 
uted to  Democritus. 

'  SmttA,  I.  c.  »  ^mUthy  Diet.  Biogr., «.  x.  ^  I>w»«-  UM(rt.,>a..,'Vk. 

*  Simplic.,  Pk^8.,foL  7,  il.  *  SimpUcM  t-  c-  *.  ^>^«-  l-««rt^>'«' ^'***  *»^- 
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ly.  BsMocBiTus  {A'niJi6Kpirosy  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  an 
Ionian  colony  of  TeoSj  and  was  born  about  B.C.  460.    He  was  thus  forty 
years  younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than  Socrates. 
His  father,  Hegesistratus — or,  as  others  call  him,  Damasippus  or  Ath- 
enocritus — ^was  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
tertain Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.    Democritus  spent  the  in- 
heritance which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which 
he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.    He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Egypt  that  he  might  learn  geometry  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priests ;  to  have  been  in  Persia  with  the  magi,  and  with  the  gym- 
nosophists  in  India ;  and  to  have  penetrated  to  ^Ethiopia.*    He  sojourned 
for  some  time  at  Athens;  but  from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said, 
was  known  to  nobody  in  that  city.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius,^  contended  that  Democritus 
had  never  visited  Athens.     One  result  of  his  extensive  travels  was,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  expended  all  his  patrimony,  which  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.    Now  it  was  a  law  of  his  native  city, 
that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole  patrimony  should  not  be  buried  within 
the  limits  of  his  country ;  but  Democritus  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiration  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  only  obtained  a  special  exemption  from  the  above  law, 
but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  at  his  death  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense.    A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying  some- 
what in  detail,  is  given  in  Athenseus.    He  is  said  to  have  continued  trav- 
elling till  he  was  eighty  years  old.    He  died  B.C.  367,  at  the  age  of  104, 
the  same  year  in  which  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  died.    There  is  a  story 
of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after  death  seemed  inevi- 
table, by  means  of  the  smell  of  either  bread  or  honey,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  sister,  who,  had  he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would 
have  been  prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres. 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  wrapped  up  in  study. 
There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  devotion  to  knowledge, 
and  his  disregard  of  every  thing  else.  They  conflict  somewhat  with  one 
another  in  their  details,  but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and, 
tending  as  they  all  do  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned  to  Demo- 
critus. Cicero  speaks  of  him  as,  like  Anaxagoras,  leaving  his  lands  an- 
cultivated  in  his  undivided  care  for  learning ;  while,  as  an  instance  of 
how  these  stories  conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having, 
on  the  division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken  his 
own  share  entirely  in  money,  as  being  more  convenient  than  land  for  a 
traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  makes  him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly 
things  by  giving  ahnost  the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He 
is  said,  too,  to  have  put  out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted 
from  thought ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by 
too  severe  application  to  study.    This  loss,  however,  did  not  disturb  the 

'  Smiik,  Diet.  Biogr.,  m.  v.  »  Cvy.^  De  Fm.,  v.,  \ft ;  Strdbo.xiV.^^.I^- 

'  JKogr.  Laert.t  ix.,  34,  segq. 
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cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  every  where  to  look  at  the  cheerfiil  and  comical  side  of 
things,  a  course  of  conduct  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that  he  al- 
ways laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced  not  only  natural  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  mechanics,^  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but 
various  other  useful  arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of  bis 
numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,'  and  which,  as 
Diogenes  expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works.  The  im- 
portance which  was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democrltus  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to  have  written  a  work  in  two 
books  on  the  problems  of  this  philosopher.^  His  works  were  composed 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture  of  the  local  pe- 
culiarities of  Abdera.  They  are  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  re- 
spect compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plato.*  Unfortunately,  not  one 
of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which  we  possess 
under  his  name  is  considered  spurious.  Comparatively  few  fragments 
have  even  reached  us,  and  these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to 
physical  matters. 

Democritus  followed  Leucippus  by  a  very  short  distance  of  time,  and 
preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  century,  as  an  expounder  of 
the  atomic  or  corpuscular  philosophy.  He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible 
to  particles,  which  are  themselves  indivisible,  and  are  hence^^called  atoms 
{drofwiy  &  priv.  and  rofi^).  He  included  mind  under  the  head  of  matter, 
recognizing  only  matter  and  empty  space  as  composing  the  universe,  and 
viewed  mind  as  consisting  of  round  atoms  of  fire.  Arguing  that  nothing 
could  arise  out  of  nothing,  and  also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and 
become  nothing,  he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus 
dispensed  with  a  creator.  He  farther  explained  the  difference  in  mate- 
rial substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of  them)  by  a  difference 
in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  component  atoms,  and  all  material 
(including  mental)  phenomena  by  different  motions,  progressive  or  re- 
gressive, straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms,  and  taking 
place  of  necessity.  Thus  the  cosmology  of  Democritus  was  essentially 
atheistic.  In  psychology  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Epicurus  after 
him,  by  supposing  particles,  etSwAa,  as  he  called  them,  or  sensible  images, 
to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thought  to  explain  men's  belief  in  gods  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  large  images  of  human  form  in  the  air.  In 
moral  philosophy  he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cheerful  state 
of  mind  (eitdvfiia)  was  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  after,  this  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  freedom  from  fear  and  passion,  from  the  dread  of  death  and 
from  all  apprehension  of  gods  or  superstitious  emotions,  being  the  fau^st 
fruit  of  philosophic  inquiry.* 

There  is  a  yery  good  collection  of  the  firaginents  of  Democritus  by  Mullach,  Democriti 

'  BrandiSf  Rhein.  Mus.t  Hi.,  p.  134,  «cqq.         *  Diog.  Laert.^ViL.,  ^,  aeq^. 
'  Id.,  r.y  26.  ^  Cic.,  Be  1>to .,  \\.>  «A  \  T>e  Ow*. A- A^- 
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Abderitm  Opervmjragmenta,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo,  containing  elaborate  disaertations  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Democritus.  The  student  may  also  consult  Burchardt,  Comment, 
Crit.  de  Democriti  de  sensibus  phUosophia^  in  two  programmes,  Minden,  1830  and  1839, 
4to ;  Burchardt,  Fragmente  der  Moral  des  Demokrit,  Minden,  1834, 4to ;  Heimsdth,  DemO' 
criti  de  anhna  doctrinal  Bonn,  1635,  8to  ;  Orelli,  Opuac,  Gr<BC.  aent.^  vol.  i.,  p.  91,  seqq.; 
Ritter,  Gesck,  d,  Pkilos.j  vol.  i.,  p.  559,  seqq.  (vol.  i.,  p.  544,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl.),  and  the 
article  of  Brandis  in  SmUVs  Biographical  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Concerning  the  spurious 
works  and  letters  of  Democritus,  consult  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.,  i.,  p.  683,  seqq. ;  ii.,  p. 
641,  &c. 

• 

II.    THE     SOPHISTIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  term  <ro<t>urrris  at  first  had  an  honorable 
meaning,  and  was  synonymous  with  (ro<t>6s,  a  sage,  a  scholar  in  the  widest 
sense,  for  even  artists  were  comprehended  in  it.  Protagoras  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  name  of  (rwpurrfis,  to  distinguish  more  decidedly 
one  who  makes  others  wise,  especially  one  who  taught  eloquence,  the 
art  of  governing,  politics,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  cui  practical  knowledge. 
From  that  time  the  word  '*  sophist"  acquired  that  odious  meaning  which 
it  retains  at  the  present  day.  Afterward,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, the  name  of  sophist  again  became,  for  a  while,  an  honorable  appel- 
lation, and  was  applied  to  the  rhetoricians  or  teachers  of  eloquence.^ 

II.  The  race  of  Sophists,  whose  enmity  to  Socrates,  their  great  oppo- 
nent, has  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  celebrity,  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Greece.  They  were 
a  class  of  men  who  went  about  Greece  discoursing  and  debating,  and 
sometimes  educating  the  youthful  sons  of  rich  and  noble  families.  The 
cause  of  their  success  lay  in  the  very  nature  and  habits  of  the  Greek 
people,  who  were  so  much  addicted  to  talk  and  so  Uttle  to  study,  who 
were  so  passionately  fond  of  and  so  easily  led  by  rhetoric ;  and  the  easy 
triumph  which  a  fluent  talker  can  always  obtain,  by  a  rapid  and  artful 
confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  must  also  have  operated  in  their  favor. 

III.  The  period  at  which  the  Sophists  flourished  was  one  of  obsolete 
creeds,  one  lifeless  from  the  want  of  some  vivifying  faith.  Religion  was 
attacked  by  open  skepticism ;  the  whole  sect  of  the  Eleatics,  with  the 
exception  of  Empedocles,  if  he,  in  truth,  belonged  to  them,  appear  to 
have  handled  the  history  of  the  gods  with  arbitrary  and  allegorizing  bold- 
ness. Even  the  pious  P3rthagorean  adopted  the  old  religion  merely  in  a 
peculiar  sense  of  his  own.  Heraclitus  argued  against  its  probability ; 
Anaxagoras  understood  it  allegorically ;  and,  lastly.  Hippo  was  regarded 
as  an  open  and  avowed  atheist.  Every  thing  human  and  divine  had  lost 
its  earnest  nature,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  art,  a  mere  exercise  of 
ingenuity.  The  art  of  the  Sophists  was  oratory,  and  their  boast  was  that 
by  it  they  could  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Their  doc- 
trines, indeed,  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Skeptics,  since  they  equally 
denied  the  possibiUty  of  truth,  and  even  interdicted  inquiry  into  it ;  but 
the  distinction  between  these  sects  consisted  in  the  Sophists'  not  mask- 
ing their  arrogance  under  doubt,  but  boldly  and  distinctly  averring  that 
there  was  Jio  truth  at  all,  and  seeking  to  communicate  this  wisdom  to 

others,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  investigatioTi.* 

'  J*0nny  Cydop.,  xxii.,  m.  ^  IbVA. 
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IV.  That  all  knowledge  is  suijeetiney  that  it  is  true  only  for  the  indiyid- 
ual,  was  the  meaning  of  the  celebrated  saying  of  PR0TAeK>RA8  of  Ahderoy 
namely,  vi^mv  ith-pov  &y9ponros.  Protagoras  was  the  furst  who  called 
himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay.  He  made  his  appearance  at  Ath- 
ens in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  444),  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  there,  till  at  last  a  reaction  was  caused  by  ^e  bold 
skepticism  of  his  opinions,  and  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  his 
books  were  publicly  burned.  Agreeing  with  HeracUtus  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  perpetual  motion,  and  of  a  continual  change  in  the  impres- 
sions and  perceptions  of  men,  he  deduced  from  this  that  the  individual 
could  know  nothing  beyond  these  ever-varying  perceptions ;  consequent- 
ly, that  whatever  appeared  to  be  was  so  for  the  individual.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  opposite  opinions  on  the  same  subject  might  be  equally 
true ;  and  if  an  opinion  were  only  supported  by  a  momentary  appearance 
of  truth,  this  was  sufficient  to  make  it  true  for  the  moment.  Hence  it 
was  one  of  the  great  feats  which  Protagoras  and  the  other  Sophists  pro- 
fessed to  perform,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  equal  plausibility  for  and 
against  the  same  positions ;  not  in  order  to  diseover  the  truth,  but  in  or- 
der to  show  the  nothingness  of  truth.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  Protagoras  to  deprive  virtue,  as  well  as  truth,  of  its  reality,  but  he  re- 
dnced  virtue  to  a  mere  state  or  condition  of  the  subject — a  set  of  impres- 
sions and  feehngs  which  rendered  the  subject  more  capable  of  active  use- 
fulness.^ 

y.  O0R01A8  of  Leontiniy  whom  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere,  proceed- 
ed from  an  older  philosophic  school  than  Protagoras,  but  yet  there  was  a 
great  correspondence  between  the  pursuits  of  the  two ;  and  from  this  we 
may  clearly  see  how  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  have  inclined  to 
the  form  and  mode  of  speculation  which  was  common  to  them  both. 
Grorgias  undertook  to  prove  that  nothing  exists ;  that  even  if  any  thing 
did  exist,  it  would  not  be  cognizable,  and  even  if  it  both  existed  and  were 
cognizable,  it  could  not  be  conveyed  and  communicated  by  words.  The 
result  was  that  absolute  knowledge  was  unattainable ;  and  that  the  prop- 
er end  of  instruction  was  to  awaken  in  the  pupil's  mind  such  conceptions 
as  are  suitable  to  his  own  purposes  and  interests.  The  chief  distinction 
between  Gorgias  and  the  other  sophists  consisted  in  the  frankness  with 
which  he  admitted  that  he  promised  and  professed  nothing  else  than  to 
make  his  scholars  apt  rhetoricians ;  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  treat- 
ed those  of  his  colleagues  who  professed  to  teach  virtue,  a  peculiarity 
which  tJorgias  shared  with  all  the  other  Sophists  of  Sicily.  The  Sophists 
In  the  mother  country,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  awaken  useful 
thoughts,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of  practical  philosophy :  thus  Hip- 
iPiAs  of  Elis,  the  contemporary  of  Socrates,  endeavored  to  season  his 
lessons  with  a  display  of  multifarious  knowledge,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  Polyhistor  among  the  Greeks,  though  in  other  respects  re- 
markabJe  for  vanity  and  boastful  arrogance.  So,  again,  Prodicus  of  Ceasy 
another  contemporary  of  SocTates,  ttiwV  v^i\v«:^  X^^a  tsism^.  x^jb^^*:^®*. 
among  the  Sophists,  used  to  present  \eaaoTi^  ot  mgro^  \HAgt  toj^^jerr^.- 

»  MikUer,  Hist.  Gr.  LU^^iA.VV.,^^^. 
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bte  form ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  well-known  allegory  of  the  choice 
of  Hercules.^ 

yi.  In  general,  however,  the  labors  of  the  Sophists  were  prejudicial 
alike  to  the  moral  condition  of  Greece  and  to  the  serious  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. The  national  morality,  which  drew  the  line  between  right  and 
wrong,  though  not,  perhaps,  according  to  the  highest  standard,  yet,  at  any 
rate,  with  honest  views,  and,  what  was  of  most  importance,  with  a  sort 
of  instinctive  certainty,  had  received  a  shock  from  the  boldness  with 
which  philosophy  had  handled  it,  and  could  not  but  be  altogether  under- 
mined  by  a  doctrine  which  destroyed  the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood.  And  though  Protagoras  and  Grorgias  shrank  from  declaring 
that  Virtue  and  religion  were  nothing  but  empty  illusions,  their  disciples 
and  followers  did  so  most  openly,  when  the  liberty  of  speculation  was 
completely  emancipated  from  all  the  restraints  of  traditionary  opinions. 
In  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  class  of  society  was  formed  at 
Athens  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
whose  creed  was  that  justice  and  belief  in  the  gods  were  but  the  inven- 
tions of  ancient  rulers  and  legislators,  who  gave  them  currency  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  common  herd,  and  assist  them  in  the 
business  of  government.  They  sometimes  gave  this  opinion  with  this 
for  more  pernicious  variation,  that  laws  were  made  by  the  majority  of 
weaker  men  for  their  protection,  whereas  nature  had  sanctioned  the  right 
of  the  strongest,  so  that  the  stronger  party  did  but  use  his  right  wh^n  he 
compelled  the  weaker  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  as  far  as  he  could.* 

VII.  If,  however,  we  turn  from  the  influence  of  the  Sophists  on  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  set  ourselves  to  inquire  what  they  did  for  the  im- 
provement of  written  compositions,  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  very  high 
value  on  their  services.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  prose  style  is  due 
entirely  to  the  Sophists,  and  although  they  did  not  at  first  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a  right  method,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  the  polished  diction  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The  Sophists 
of  Greece  Proper,  as  well  as  those  of  Sicily,  made  language  the  object  of 
their  study,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  aimed  at  corredness, 
the  latter  at  beauty  of  style.  Protagoras  investigated  the  principles  of 
accurate  composition  (op6o^cia),  though  practically  he  was  distinguished 
for  a  copious  fluency,  which  Plato's  Socrates  vainly  attempted  to  bridle 
with  his  dialectic ;  and  Prodicus  busied  himself  with  inquiries  into  the  sig- 
nification and  correct  use  of  words,  and  the  discrimination  of  synonyms. 
His  own  discourses  were  full  of  such  distinctions,  as  appears  from  the 
humorous  imitation  of  his  style  in  Plato's  Protagoras.* 

Vin.  The  view  hero  taken  of  the  Sophists  is  the  one  that  is  commonly 
entertained  respecting  them.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  before  con- 
cluding, to  state  briefly  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  historical  writer  on 
the  subject,  and  to  show  the  contrast  between  his  views  and  the  popular 
representation  of  the  Sophists.  According  to  the  common  notion,  they 
tvere  a  sect;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  a  cl^s  or  profession.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  common  vieWy  they  were  the  piopagatoxft  ol  to!asyra^^aasL% 

'  AfMlier,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  rol,  if.,  p.  87.  3  Id.ib.,p.l4.  ^  14. ik. 
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doctrines,  and  (what  from  them  are  termed)  "  sophiatical"  argomenta* 
tions  ;  according  to  Grote,  they  were  the  regular  teachers  of  Greek  mo- 
rality, neither  above  nor  below  the  standard  of  the  age.  According  to 
the  common  view,  Socrates  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and 
Plato  his  natural  successor  in  the  same  combat ;  according  to  Grote,  So- 
crates was  the  great  representative  of  the  Sophists,  distinguished  fWim 
them  only  by  his  higher  eminence,  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  mode  of 
life  and  teaching.  According  to  the  common  view,  Plato  and  his  follow- 
ers were  the  authorized  teachers,  the  established  clergy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  the  Sophists  the  dissenters ;  according  to  Grote,  the  Sophists 
were  the  established  clergy,  and  Rato  was  the  dissenter — ^the  Socialkt, 
who  attacked  the  Sophists  (as  he  attacked  the  poets  and  the  statesmen), 
not  as  a  particular  sect,  but  as  one  of  the  existing  orders  of  society.' 

III.     THE     SOCRATIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Socrates  {^Kpdrris)^^  the  celebrated  Athenian  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  the  demus  of  Alopece,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens,  B.C. 
469.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  statuary ;  his  mother,  Phaenarete, 
was  a  midwife.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the  group  of  the  Graces, 
clothed  in  flowing  drapery,  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,- and 
was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.'  He  did  not, 
however,  devote  himself  to  this  profession  ;  he  carried  it  on  so  far  as  to 
earn  a  decent  subsistence  from  it,  but  was  content  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had 
a  strong  natural  inclination.  While  still  engaged  in  statuary,  and  much 
more  so  after  he  had  given  it  up,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  read- 
ing all  the  accessible  works  of  former  and  contemporary  philosophers. 
Crito  supplied  him  with  money  to  pay  the  masters  who  taught  various 
branches  at  Athens,  and  he  became  an  auditor  of  many  of  the  eminent 
teachers  of  the  day,  though  he  appears,  in  truth,  to  have  owed  very  much 
to  his  own  habits  of  study  and  self-examination. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  was  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished  all  his  companions.  He 
went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign 
at  Potidsea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace ;  and  the  same  clothing 
sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.*  His  forbidding  physi- 
ognomy excited  the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  inform  us 
that  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  Uke  a  satyr  or 
Silenus.  To  all  this  was  added  the  protuberance  of  a  Falstaflf-stomach, 
which  no  necessary  hardships,  no  voluntary  exercise  could  bring  down. 
In  his  moral  character  he  was  most  exemplary.    In  all  situations,  he  ex- 


^  Quarterly  Review^  No.  175,  p.  53,  note. 

*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.y  «.  v. ;  "Penny  Cyclop.,  xx\\.,^.\^,  aw^. 

*  Pausan.f  Ix.,  35;  compare  \.^VSL\  Diog.  Loert.,\\.>Vi. 

*  Plat.y  SympoM.,  p.  aW,  seqq. ;  Alcib., p.  \^\  Diog.  La«rt.,\.,')a,  sea- 
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ercised  that  self-command  which  is  founded  on  virtuous  principles,  and 
strengthened  by  reflection  and  habit ;  and,  in  acquiring  this  entire  domin* 
ion  over  his  passions  and  appetites,  he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was 
not  efiected  without  a  violent  struggle  against  naturally  impetuous  appe- 
tites.* 

Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  ignorant.  With 
regard,  however,  to  his  public  career,  we  know  that  he  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  as  a  soldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  citizens. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  made  three  several  campaigns.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  took  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potidssa,'  and  Alcibi- 
ades,  in  Plato's  Symposium^  gives  a  full  account  of  bis  extraordinary  hardi- 
hood and  valor  during  this  long  service.  He  endured  with  the  greatest 
indiflference  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold :  in  one  of  the  skirmishes 
which  took  place,  Alcibiades  fell,  wounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ; 
Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried  him  off,  together  with  his  arms,  for 
which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  prize  of  valor  {ra  ipurreM) ; 
this,  however,  he  transferred  to  Alcibiades.  The  scene  of  his  second 
campaign  was  Bceotia,  where  he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Dehum.  Here  he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xeno- 
phoq,  whom  he  carried  from  the  field  on  his  shoulder,  fighting  his  way  as 
he  went.  In  his  third  campaign  he  served  at  Amphipolis.  The  merit 
of  his  civil  services  was  equally  conspicuous.  As  president  of  the  day, 
when  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  refused  to  put  the  vote  for  the  iniqui- 
tous condemnation  of  the  victors  of  Arginuss,'  and  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion resolutely  disobeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Leon  the  Salaminian.* 

Socrates  took  no  part  in  the  concerns  of  the  state.  Entertaining,  as 
he  did,  the  most  hvely  conviction  that  he  was  called  by  the  Deity  to 
strive,  by  means  of  his  teaching  and  life,  after  a  revival  of  moral  feeling, 
and  the  laying  of  a  scientific  foundation  for  it,^  he  conceived  that  an  in- 
ternal divine  voice  had  warned  him  against  participating  in  political  af- 
fairs.* When  it  was  that  he  first  recognized  this  vocation,  can  not  be  as- 
certained ;  and  probably  it  was  by  degrees  that,  owing  to  the  need  which 
he  felt,  in  the  intercourse  of  minds,  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
himself,  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  duties  of  a  teacher.  But  he  never 
opened  a  school,  nor  did  he,  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the 
work-shops,  he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakening  and  guid- 
ing, in  boys,  youths,  and  men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our  actions.  But  he  only 
endeavored  to  aid  in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were  al- 
ready in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them  ready-made  knowledge.  Un- 
weariedly  and  inexorably  did  he  fight  against  all  false  appearance  and 
conceit  of  knowledge  ;  and  hence,  to  the  mentally  proud  and  the  mental- 
ly idle -he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore,  and  often  enough  experienced 

^  Gur.,  De  Fa^,  5;  AUx.  Apkrod.,  p.  30,  ed.  Lond.  %  PUit.^Uc. 

'  JTen.,  Mem.,  L,  J,  18.  ♦  Flat.,  Apol.,  p.  ^ ;  Diog.  LaCTl.,\V%''i^- 

'  J*!!!/.,  Jpol^p.  30,  .71, 33 ;  Eulhyph.,  p.  2.      «  Plat., I. c.,p. ^\,^^  ;  Xea., W«a,A>^ AV 
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their  bitter  hatred  and  calumny.  Such  persons  miglit  easily  be  misled  by 
the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  into  regarding  Socrates  as  the  head  of  the 
Sophists,  although  he  was  their  victorious  opponent.  . 

That  the  condemnation,  however,  of  Socrates  was  at  all  eonneeted 
with  the  exhibition  which  Aristophanes  makes  of  him  in  the  "  Clouds,*'  is 
a  thing  altogether  improbable,  since  the  first  exhibition  of  this  comedy 
preceded  the  prosecution  and  condemnation  of  the  philosoi^ier  by  twenty- 
four  years,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  had  produced  an  unfavor- 
able (pinion  respecting  him.  The  motive  for  the  production  of  that  com- 
edy, on  the  part  of  Aristophanes,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personal 
enmity,  but  to  have  sprung  from  the  conviction  that  the  ancient  faith  and 
the  ancient  manners  could  be  regained  only  by  thrusting  aside  all  phi- 
losophy that  dealt  in  subtleties,  and  hence  he  represented  Socrates,  the 
best  known  of  the  philosophers,  as  the  head  of  that  sophistical  system 
which  was  burying  all  morals  and  piety. 

Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Char- 
icles,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  tyrants,  who  had  a  special  reference 
to  him  in  the  decree  which  they  issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  ait 
of  oratory,^  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment  and  by  their  op- 
ponents. An  orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybuius) 
named  Meletus,  had  united  in  the  impeachment  with  the  powerful  dema- 
gogue Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Sophists  and  their  systeuL* 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates  was  guilty  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth,  and  of  despising  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  pat- 
ting in  their  place  other  new  divinities.'  At  the  same  time,  it  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  accusation  against  him  that  Critias,  the  most  rutUess 
of  the  Tyrants,  had  come  forth  from  his  school.*  Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault  with  the  democratical  mode  of  electing  by 
lot,  had  also  been  brought  against  him  ;*  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations  with  Theramenes,  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Charmides,  who  fell  by  the 
side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  also  with  oth- 
er aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that 
time  was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates  de- 
livered in  his  defence  is  probably  preserved  by  Plato  in  the  piece  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  "  Apology  of  Socrates."  Being  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  and  called  upon  to  speak  in  mitigation 
of  the  sentence,  instead  of  suing  for  any  diminution  of  punishment,  he 
expressed  the  conviction  that  he  deserved  no  punishment  at  all,  but 
rather  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  refused, 
therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of  imprisonment,  or  a  large 
fine,  or  banishment.  He  would  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
sixty  minae,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and  others  of  his  friends.    Con- 

'  Jren.f  Mem.y  i.,  2,  31,  37.  »  Ptat.,  Meno,  p.  W. 

'  Plat.f  Apol.y  p.  23,  24 ;  Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  \,  \  \  IMog.  La«rt.,\\.,^. 
*  JTen.,  Mem.,  I.,  2, 12.    'Compare  ^schin.  c.  Timorck.^ ^  Yt^,  Ti^Jwr* 
*  JTen.,  L  c,  i.,  2,  9. 
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demned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  votes,  he  departed  from  them  with  the  protestation 
that  he  would  rather  die  after  such  a  defence,  than  live  after  one  in  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity. 

The  sentence  of  death,  however,  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  intervened  between 
its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him,  in  un- 
disturbed repose,  to  poetic  attempts  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life), 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  a  hynm  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  to  have  versified  a  fable  of  i$2sop.  He  devoted,  also,  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  his  usual  conversations  with  his  friends.  One  of  these  conver- 
sations, on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the 
CrUot  so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had  endeav- 
ored without  success  to  persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In  another, 
imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato,  in  his  Phadoy  Socrates,  immediately  be- 
fore he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  developed  the  grounds  of  his  immovable  con- 
viction of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure  and 
cheerfulness,  in  his  seventieth  year,  B.C.  399. 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  of  the  highest  order.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  is  made  the  chief  interlocutor  in  those  wonderful  dia- 
lognes,  which  contain  the  whole  system  of  Plato,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  exerted  no  slight  influence  on  that  great  philosopher,  and  though 
he  never  committed  any  of  his  own  thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indis- 
putable traces  of  the  important  innovations  in  science,  of  which  he  must 
be  considered  as  the  real  and  first  author.  We  have  three  authorities 
for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  namely,  Xenophon's  **  Memorabilia^''^  the 
"  Dialogues"  of  Plato,  and  the  strictures  of  Aristotle.  With  regard  to 
the  first  work,  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
viewed  merely  as  a  practical  treatise,  not  as  a  full  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Socrates.  As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never 
meant  to  pass  ofiT  as  his  own  the  doctrines  and  speculations  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates ;  but  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  Socrates 
whom  he  represents  with  such  dramatic  truth  must  have  been  a  real  per- 
son, and  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must  have 
been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Plato  has  done 
for  science  If,  then,  we  seek  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  as  exponents  of  the  doctrines  which  their  master  actually 
promulgated,  by  turning  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle,  we  shall  find  that 
Plato  gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what  he  effected  by  his  scien- 
tific labors  than  we  could  have  derived  from  Xenophon.  Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  Socrates  philosophized  about  virtue,  and  made  some 
real  discoveries  with  regard  to  the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this 
is  just  the  philosophical  basis  which  we  discern  in  the  Socrates  of  Plato.' 

We  find  Socrates,  as  depicted  to  us  by  Plato,  always  endeavoring  to 
reduce  things  to  their  Grst  elements,  stripping  realitiea  of  tbievc  v^m\ft»& 
garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  a«  Wife  %VM!>i^aa^  ^^ 

'  Penny  Cyclop. ,  xxU.,  p.  183. 
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tnith ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  philosophy  is  generally  api^ied  to  ethics 
rather  than  to  physics.  Socrates,  indeed,  was  the  first  who  turned  bis 
thoughts  and  discussions  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  that  '*  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  With  the  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been  Nature,  or 
the  Cosmos,  as  one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together  cosmogo- 
ny, astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  metaphysics,  and  other  similar  topics. 
Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  unity 
of  virtue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was  teachable  as  a  matter  of  sci- 
ence. In  fact,  with  him  the  scientific  and  the  moral  run  into  one  anoth- 
er, for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the  will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause 
of  knowledge ;  hence  he  who  knows  what  justice  is  must  needs  be  just, 
since  no  one  wittingly  departs  from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good.' 

Socrates  considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the  idea 
of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  and  also 
of  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphian  response,  yvS^i  v^caniv^  "Know 
thyself"  "For,"  says  Schleiermacher  (in  his  valuable  paper  on  the 
"  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher"),  "  if  he  went  about  in  the  service 
of  the  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ut-  . 
most  point  he  reached  could  have  been  simply  to  know  that  he  knew 
nothing ;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he  must  have  taken,  that 
of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what  other  means  could  he  have 
been  enabled  to  declare  that,  which  others  believed  themselves  to  know, 
to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct  conception  of  knowledge,  and 
by  a  more  correct  method  founded  upon  that  conception  V  In  all  the  iso- 
lated particulars  which  are  recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  every 
where  discernible.  His  antagonistic  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one 
very  strong  feature  of  this.  They  professed  to  know  every  thing,  with- 
out having  the  idea  of  science,  or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and 
as  he  had  that  idea  without  the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  he  was  naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with 
them  is  carried  on  entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavors  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  their  acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground  from  the  ob- 
jects to  the  idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving 
their  deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  philosopher.  His  troiiy, 
as  it  is  called,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  an  awakener  of  the  idea  of  science.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has  been 
well  described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  science  in  him,  with  the 
want  of  clear  and  complete  views  on  any  objects  of  science — in  a  word, 
as  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  is  intimately  connected 
the  indirect  dialogical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth  from  the 
mass  of  semblances  and  contradictions  by  which  it  was  surrounded.' 

mis  hcufUviov,  or  secret  monitor,  which  was  a  great  puzzle  to  his  con- 
temporaries, as  it  has  been  to  matvy  oi  X^v&  lasA'etw'a,  ^fe'escA  \ft\«;:^^\*R3^ 
little  more  than  a  name  whicYv  Yie  ?i^ve  Xo  Wvo^e  <^owNV;Mvqw^  <a\^^-tasfi»3>sa^ 

»  Penny  Cyclop.^  xxU.,  l».\83.  **  ^***" 
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sabjects  which  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind,  and  for  which  he 
could  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  accounting,  though  he  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  follow  in  the  course  which  they  prescribed,  as  when 
he  felt  convinced  of  the  issue  of  an  undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by 
some  secret  nusgiving  from  taking  a  certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a 
disastrous  battle.^ 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  being  established  with  any  certainty.  The  import- 
ance of  his  doctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  consider  them 
as  they  were  developed  and  applied  by  the  various  schools  which  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were  carried 
out  by  Plato.  In  all  these  schools  we  find,  along  with  the  purely  Socratic 
element,  some  foreign  admixture,  which  constitutes  the  diagnosis  of  the 
difiTerent  systems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  no  school  of  So- 
cratic i^ilosophy  merely  adopted  the  principles  and  method  of  its  great 
founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  like  Socrates  would  naturally  gather 
around  him  all  the  original  and  thinking  men  who  feU  in  his  way,  and  his 
business  was  best  done  by  making  them  all  think  for  themselves,  and 
work  by  themselves,  on  the  idea  of  science  which  he  had  awakened  in 
their  minds.  The  Socratic  impulse  being  once  communicated,  it  would 
take  a  different  direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operated ;  and,  though  Socrates  may  be  consid- 
ered the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to 
the  whole  merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  he  is  entitled  to  be  blamed 
for  the  singular  views  entertained  by  some  of  his  followers.' 

The  followers  of  Socrates  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  firH 
eltuM  consists  of  such  as  were  neither  philosophers  by  profession  nor  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  attended  upon  Socrates  as  a  moral 
preceptor.  Among  these  were  several  young  men  of  the  first  rank  in 
Athens,  particularly  Alcibiades  and  Critias.  In  this  class  may  also  be 
placed  the  poet  Euripides  and  the  orator  Isocrates.  The  second  doss  in- 
cluded all  those  who,  after  his  death,  became  founders  of  particular  sects ; 
and,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  greatly,  were  united  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Socratic  philosophers.  These  were  Arutipptu,. 
the  founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect ;  Phadon,  of  the  Eliac ; 
EueHdes,  of  the  Megaric ;  Plato,  of  the  Academic  ;  and  Antisthenesy  of  the 
Cynic.  The  tUrd  class  comprehends  those  disciples  of  Socrates  who, 
though  their  names  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  philosophers,  did  not 
institute  any  new  sect.  Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  were  Xen- 
ophon,  Msckinesy  Sifmrn,  and  Ctbes*  Xenophon  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  the  historical  writers.  We  will  give  brief 
sketches  of  the  other  three. 

1.  .£scHiNBs  (Alcrx^i^s).*  the  namesake  of  the  orator,  and  commonly 
called  in  literary  history,  for  distinction'  sake,  Mschines  Socraticus,  '*-£s- 


»  Leint,  Du  Dhnon  de  Soarate,  &c.,  Pari»,  1836,  ranks  the  belief  which  Socrates  entetw 
tainett  retipeetiDg  a  divine  and  secret  monitor  under  the  head  otinATila\\!iA\V\iQ\\i'8^«^ 
'  P9w»3f  cpaqp.,  xxU.,  p.  184,  3  Ei\/Uias  History  of  Philotoph!\|,NoV  \.^^  A«fc. 

*  SlmO*,  Did.  mogr.,  s,  9. 
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chines  the  Socratic/*  was  an  Athenian  of  low  birth,  son  of  a 
seller,'  and  a  disciple,  although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  ao 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of  Diogenes  Laertins,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend  of  his  great  master,  who  said 
that  "the  sausage-seller's  son  alone  knew  how  to  honor  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was  ^schines,  and  not  CritOi 
who  offered  to  assist  Socrates  in  his  escape  from  prison.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject  poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice 
of  Socrates  to  him,  "  to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminishing  his  daily 
wants."  After  the  death  of  his  master,  according  to  the  charge  of  Lysi- 
as,'  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with  borrowed  money,  and,  soon  becomiiig 
bankrupt,  was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from  necessity  or  in- 
clination, he  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracnsan 
court,  where  the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for  the  con- 
tempt of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and,  on  his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry  with 
his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lectures.  One  of  the  chaiges 
which  his  opponents  delighted  to  repeat,  and  which,  by  association  of 
ideas,  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Plato  and  his  followen, 
was  that  of  receiving  money  for  his  instructions.  Another  story  was 
invented  that  the  dialogues  published  by  him  were  really  the  work  of 
Socrates ;  and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly  charged 
.Machines  with  the  thefl  while  he  was  reading  them  at  Megara.  Flato 
is  related  by  Hegesander^  to  have  stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xe- 
nocrates. 

The  dialogues  attributed  to  .f^schines,*  which  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
Socratic  method,  were  seven,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius ;  namely, 
Akibiades,  Axiochus,  Aspasia^  Calltas,  Miltiades^  Rhinon,  and  Tel§uge9. 
Lucian  says  that  ^schines  got  into  the  favor  of  Dionysius  by  reading  to 
him  his  Miltiades  (according  to  Diogenes,  the  worst  of  the  seven),  and 
that  thenceforth  he  became  one  of  his  parasites,  and  forgot  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  Socrates.  But  no  critic  takes  Lucian's  anecdotes  for  more  than 
he  intended  them  to  be  taken  ;  and  here  his  business  is  not  to  write  bi- 
ography. There  are  now  extant,  under  the  name  of  Machines,  three 
dialogues,  respectively  entitled,  "  On  Virtue,  whether  it  can  be  an  Ob- 
ject of  Instruction"  (ITcpl  'Ap^r^s,  d  hiZaucrSv) ;  "  Eryxias,  or,  on  Wealth" 
(•Epv^fas,  ^  irepi  ll\o{nov) ;  and  "  Axiochus,  or,  on  Death"  QA^loxoSy  ^  wtfi 
eca^drov).  These  dialogues  are  not  without  merit  as  respects  the  lan- 
guage, though  it  savors  of  the  late  rhetorical  school ;  but  the  best  critics 
do  not  allow  them  to  be  genuine.  iEschines  was  one  of  those  followers 
of  Socrates  who  did  not  aim  at  founding  a  sect.  We  can  not  collect  that 
he  professed  to  do  more  than  to  expound  his  master's  doctrine,  a  circum- 
stance which  would  increase  the  value  of  any  genuine  fragment  of  his 
writings.  The  Axiochus  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Athenaeus,*  vn  swc\i  terras  ^s  to  show  that  it  can  hardly 
be  the  dialogue  now  extant  wndet  t\kaX  iiaxsve.   '^erjssa^'KTiiR^  <^\)stSSK3& 

'  mos^.  Laert.,  ii.,  60.         «  Ap.  Atlien.,  lAW.,  ^.  ^W^  E.  Y-         ^  TWAvA..,jj.Vi!\^^. 
*  /Ae/.  Biogr.  Soc.  Usef,  KnovsU  vo\.  i.,p.  4V>e».  ^  AO«K.,^.«R.^.CM«««»te> 
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.^Badiines  srnperior  to  Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  There 
is  a  fragment  of  the  Aspasia  in  Cicero,^  part  of  which  is  qaoted  from 
Cicero  by  Quintilian.' 

The  three  extant  dialogues  attributed  to  Machines  appear  in  almost  all  the  editions  of 
Plato.  They  were  edited  separately  by  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1753, 1766, 1786, 1788,  the  third 
and  fourth  editions  of  which  are  the  best,  containing  the  Testimonia  Vtterum,  the  criti- 
cisms of  Wolf,  and  the  Fragments.  The  Eryxias  and  Axiochus  are  also  in  Bdckh's  edition 
of  Simon  Socraticus  (SimorUs  SocraHcij  tU  videtur^  dialogiiy.,  dsc),  Heidelberg,  1810,  8to. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  attributed  to  Machines  in  the  collection  of  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1815. 

4i.  Simon  (MfiMvy  was  a  native  of  Athens,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
by  trade  a  leather-cutter  (o-KVTordjuos),  which  is  usually  Latinized  coriarius. 
Socrates  was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop  and  converse  with  him  on  va- 
rious subjects.  These  conversations  Simon  afterward  committed  to  writ- 
ing, as  far  as  he  could  remember  them  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  wlio  recorded,  in  the  form  of  conversations,  the  words  of  Socrates. 
His  philosophical  turn  attracted  the  notice  of  Pericles,  who  offered  to  pro- 
vide for  his  tmaintenance  if  he  would  come  and  reside  with  him ;  but 
Simon  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  surrender  his  inde- 
pendence. The  favorable  notice  of  such  a  man  as  Pericles  may  be  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  unfavorable  or  sneering  judgment  of  those 
who  characterized  his  Dialogues  as  "  leathern."  He  reported  thirty-three 
conversations,  Aid\oyoii  Dialogic  which  were  contained  in  one  volume. 
Diogenes  Laertius,*  from  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  Simon,  enu- 
merates the  subjects,  the  variety  of  which  shows  the  activity  and  versa- 
tility of  Simon's  mind.  The  twelfth  of  the  so-called  Socratis  et  SocraHcth 
rum  Epistala  is  written  in  the  name  of  Simon,  and  professes  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Aristippus.  The  concluding  passage  of  it  is  cited  by  Stobseus. 
Bdckh  has  given  an  edition  of  four  spurious  Platonic  dialogues,  ascribed 
to  Simon  (Simonis  Socraticij  ut  videtur,  dialogi  iv.,  &c.)>  Heidelberg,  1810, 
8vo,  but  the  genuine  dialogues  are  lost. 

3.  Cebes  (K^/3iys),*  a  native  of  Thebes,  was  also  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
and  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  intimate  friendship.*  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Phsedon,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.'  He  is  said  at  the  advice  of  Soc- 
rates to  have  purchased  Phsedon,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  to  have  in- 
structed him  in  philosophy.*  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Suidas  ascribe  to 
him  three  works,  namely,  n/yof ,  *E)88(J/u7;,  and  ♦pi^tx®*-  Th®  ^^^t  two  are 
lost,  but  the  nlva^  is  still  extant,  and  is  referred  to  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. This  Uiya^  is  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  tabletf  on  which  the 
whole  of  human  life,  with  its  dangers  and  temptations,  was  symbolically 
represented,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn  at  Athens  or  Thebes.  The  author  introduces  some 
youths  contemplating  the  tablet,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.  The  whole  drift  of  the  little  book  is 
to  show  that  only  the  proper  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 


'  nelitventf  I.,  91.  '  Inst.  Or,^  v.,  11. 

*  IHogr.  Laert.,  U.,  T2S,  seq. 
'  JfSw.,  M$m,,  i.,  2,  38;  Plat.,  Crit.,  p.  45,  B. 
'  ^^-f  ii'f  18;  3facr9b.,  So/.,  i.,  II. 
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of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.  Suidas  calls  this  wim^  a  8(^ 
a-is  r&v  iv^Ai^ovj  an  explanation  which  is  not  explicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought  that  the  x/^ot  to  which  Suidas 
refers  was  a  different  work  from  the  one  which  we  possess.  This  and 
other  circumstances  have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our  vlra^  is 
the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyz- 
icus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.^  But  the  «&«( 
which  is  now  extant  is  manifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
cratic  principles,  so  that,  at  any  rate,  its  author  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  Socratic  than  a  Stoic  philosopher.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  few  passages  (e.  g  ^  c.  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned  belonging 
to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  and  a  few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later  hand,  which 
can  not  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  such  popularity  as  the  irin^ 
of  Cebes  ;  for,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly  extremely 
popular,  and  the  editions  and  translations  of  it  are  very  numerous.  The 
best  modem  editions  are  those  of  Schweighauser,  in  his  edition  of  £pi- 
ctetus.  Lips.,  1799-1800,  5  vols.  8vo  ;  and  also  separately  printed  (Stras- 
burg,  1806, 12mo),  and  pf  Coraes,  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,- Paris,  1826, 
8vo. 

The  inferior  sects  which  sprang  from  the  teachings  of  Socrates  were 
the  CyrenaiCf  the  MegariCy  and  the  EUm  or  Eretriac.  Those  of  higher 
celebrity  were  the  Academic  and  the  Cyme,  from  which  former  sprang 
the  Peripatetic  and  the  Stoic. 

IV.    THE     CYRENAIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Cyrenaic  sect  was  founded  by  Aristippus,  and  took  its  name 
from  his  native  city  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Northern  Africa. 

II.  Aristippus  ('Aplo'Tiinrosy  was  a  native,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  belonged  to  a  rich  fam- 
ily. The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  his  period  is  sufficiently  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Athens  when  a  young  man  to  listen  to  Socra- 
tes,* and  was  one  of  his  hearers  till  his  death.  Aristippus,  it  is  said,  was 
in  the  island  of  -£gina  at  the  time  when  Socrates  W£is  executed :  he  was 
certainly  not  present  on  the  occasion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Phaedon  of 
Plato.  It  is,  however,  rather  difficult  to  give  so  much  significance  to  the 
words  of  Plato,  in  which  this  fact  is  barely  stated,  £is  some  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  done.  He  was  still  living  in  the  year  B.C.  366,* 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  recorded. 

The  life  of  Aristippus,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  is  very  barren  of  inform- 
ation conceming  him,  and  it  is  chiefly  filled  with  anecdotes  of  his  sharp 
sayings  and  repartees.  According  to  the  scanty  and  scattered  notices 
of  him,  he  rambled  to  various  countries,  and  was  a  visitor  at  the  court 
of  the  younger  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  at  the  same  time  with  Plato.  He 
also  visited  Asia,  where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaphernes,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  who  drove  the  Spaitaas  tcoro.'Kftft^e.^..^    '^Aa  «sg\j^'w^.,\si:wev- 

'  Athen.,  iv.,  p.  156  ^  Smith.,  EHct.  Biogr.,  s.».  "*  P\>A.,IieCSwv«..»V 
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er,  to  have  returned  at  last  to  Gyrene,  and  there  to  have  spent  his  old 
age.  The  brief  notices  that  we  have  of  Aristippus  represent  him  as  a 
man  who  viewed  pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  showed  by  his  exam- 
ple that  he  considered  the  enjoyments  of  sense  as  part  of  a  wise  man's 
pursuit.  He  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  frequented  the 
company  of  prostitutes.  Among  his  favorites  was  the  notorious  Lais. 
He  made  himself  as  happy  as  he  could  in  all  circumstances.  His  philos- 
ophy suited  the  views  of  Horace  in  his  maturer  age,  who  characterizes 
the  versatility  of  his  character  by  one  happy  hne  ;^  and  in  another  pas- 
sage' he  represents  Aristippus  as  trying  to  subject  circumstances  to  him- 
self, and  not  submitting  to  circumstances ;  where,  as  Wieland  observes, 
Horace  intends  to  mark  the  opposition  between  the  Cyrenaic  and  the 
Stoic  systems. 

Aristippus  is  called  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  but  there  is  no 
clear  proof  that  he  left  behind  him  any  systematic  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines. If  he  did  leave  any  written  system,  it  would  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted little  attention,  for,  as  Ritter  observes,  Aristotle  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Aristippus  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  though  he  there  examines 
the  subject  of  pleasure,  and  the  various  opinions  upon  it.  Yet  he  is  said 
to  have  had  hearers,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  who  received 
pay  for  his  instructions,  with  which  he  is  reproached,  though  without  his 
name  being  mentioned,  by  Xenophon.  Xenophon  disliked  Aristippus,  and 
accordingly,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  observes,  he  makes  Socrates  direct  his 
discourse  on  temperance  against  him.  Aristotle  called  him  a  sophist, 
partly,  as  would  seem,  because  he  took  pay  for  his  teaching,  but  mainly 
in  reference  to  his  doctrines.  The  school  of  Aristippus  derives  its  name 
from  Cjnrene,  not  simply  because  the  founder  was  bom  and  perhaps 
taught  there  in  his  old  age,  but  because  his  successors  also  lived  there, 
or  in  the  neighboring  parts.  Aristippus  taught  his  daughter  Arete  and 
Antipater  of  Gyrene.  Arete  taught  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus,  who 
is  called  the  **  Mother-taught"  (MrrrpoH^cucros),  and  is  said  to  have  sys- 
tematized his  grandfather's  doctrines.  Diogenes  Laertius,'  on  the  author- 
ity of  Sotion  (B.G.  205)  and  Panaetius  (B.C.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of 
books  whose  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  also  aays 
that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodes  (B.C.  255)  states  that  he  wrote  nothing.  Among 
these  are  treatises  Tlfpl  Tlaidtias,  Ilepi  *Ap€T^j,  Tlepl  T^ijj,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Some  epistles  attributed  to  him  are  deservedly  rejected  as  forgeries 
by  Bentley.* 

The  Gjnrenaics  despised  Physics,  and  limited  their  inquiries  to  Ethics, 
though  they  included  under  that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science 
than  can  fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.  So,  too,  Aristippus  neg- 
lected mathematics,  as  being  a  study  not  concerned,  in  any  way,  with 
good  and  evil  ;*  which  is  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  who 
set  little  value  on  pursuits  that  had  not  a  moral  object.  They  divided 
philosophy  into  five  parts,  namely,  the  study  of  (1)  Objects  of  desire  and 
aversion;  (2)  Feelings  and  Affections;   (3)  Actions;   (4)  Causes;   (5) 

^  .^pu/.,  /.,  17, 23.  »  lb.,  1.,  1, 18.  »  I>iog.  La«rl.AV>^- 
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Proofs.    Of  these,  (4)  is  clearly  connected  with  Fhysics,  and  (6)  with 
Logic. 

1.  The  first  of  these  five  divisions  of  science  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  Cyrenaic  view  is  connected  with  the  Socratic.  Socrates  considered 
happiness  (i.  e.,  the  enjojrment  of  a  well-ordered  mind)  to  be  the  aim  of 
all  men,  and  Aristippus,  taking  up  this  position,  pronounced  pleasiiTe  tlie 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of  which  he  referred  to  tiie 
natural  feelings  of  men,  children,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  miad 
to  preserve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure.  Desire  he  could  not 
admit  into  his  system,  as  it  subjects  men  to  h(^  and  fear :  the  r4\9s  of 
human  life  was  momentary  pleasure  (jmv6xp»vos,  fu^ue^).  For  the  pres- 
ent only  is  ours,  the  past  is  gone,  and  the  future  is  uncertain ;  preseot 
happiness,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought,  and  not  c^ai/ioyio,  which  is  only  the 
sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states,  just  as  he  considered  life  in  general  the 
sum  of  particular  states  of  the  soul.  In  this  point  the  Cyrenaics  were 
opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All  pleasures  were  held  equal,  though  (hey 
might  admit  of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity.  So  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he  possesses,  and  should  never  allow 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  sensual  enjoyment.  It  is  plain  that,  even 
with  these  concessions,  the  Cjrrenaic  system  destroys  all  moral  unity, 
by  proposing  to  a  man  as  many  separate  r4\7i  as  his  life  contains  mo- 
ments. 

2.  The  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  pleasure  and  what  pain. 
Both  are  positive,  that  is,  pleasure  is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor 
does  the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence  of  either  is  a  mere 
negative  inactive  state,  and  both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the 
soul  (^  Karfia€i).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  pleasure  a  moderate 
motion,  the  first  being  compared  to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the 
sea  under  a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-pleasure  and  no- 
pain  to  a  cahn,  a  simile  not  quite  apposite,  since  a  calm  is  not  the  mid- 
dle state  between  a  storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of  pleasure 
as  a  state  of  rest  we  find  Aristippus  again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent,  the  only  question  for 
us  to  consider  being  their  result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  au- 
thorities which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This  monstrous  dogma 
was  a  httle  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  advantages  of  ii^ustice  are 
slight. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  conceptions  ;  the  senses  are  the 
only  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said  that  men  could  agree  neither  in 
judgments  nor  notions,  in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  names.  We  have  all  cer- 
tain sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  sweet,  but  whether  the  sensation 
which  A  calls  white  is  similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we  can 
not  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every  man  denotes  a  distinct  ob- 
ject. Of  the  causes  which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of  modem  philological 

metaphysics,  that  truth  is  v.'\va\.  eac\v  xoaiv.  Vccw^Wv.    ^;>\  %\.ibX^"&  vA^ssk^ 
are  motiona  ;  nothing  exists  but  states  o^m\Tv^,^w^^«^  ^w.T^RJv.^Qofc'wsssR 
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to  all  men.    True  wisdom  consists,  therefore,  in  transforming  disagree- 
aUe  into  agreeable  sensations. 

6.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs  no  evidence  remains.  In 
many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the  happy,  careless,  selfish  disposi- 
tion which  characterized  their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in  most 
points  those  of  Heraclitus  and  Protagoras,  as  given  in  Plato's  Thesetetus. 
The  doctrines  that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the  prism  of  the 
impressions  which  he  receives,  and  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
are  stated  or  impUed  in  the  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at  once  to  the 
eonsequence  that  what  we  call  reality  is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole 
iaiHric  of  human  knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  principle 
on  which  all  this  rests,  namely,  that  knowledge  is  sensation,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  Locke's  modem  ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  con- 
nection with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyrenaics.  To  revive 
these  was  reserved  for  Hume.^ 

V,     THE     ME6ARIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Megorie  sect  was  instituted  by  Euclides  (EdKXcfSns)  of  Megara, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  place  which  gave  birth  to  its  founder.  From 
its  diapiitatious  character,  it  also  received  the  appellation  of  Eristic  CEpur- 
rut^,  from  iplCswi  **  to  contend") ;  and  it  was  likewise  termed  the  Dialectic, 
not  because  it  gave  rise  to  dialectics  or  logical  debates,  which  had  before 
this  time  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers,  particularly  in  the  £le- 
atie  school,  but  because  the  discourses  and  writings  of  this  class  of  phi- 
kiwyphers  commonly  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

n.  EvcLiDBs'  was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Meg- 
aria.  According  to  some  less  probable  accounts,  he  was  bom  at  Gela,  in 
Sicfly.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  disciples  of  Socrates,  but,  before  becom- 
ing snch,  he  had  studied  the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics  of  the 
£leatics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him  for  his  fondness  for 
snbde  and  captions  disputes.'  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  Euclides,  with 
moat  of  the  other  pupils  of  that  philosopher,  took  refuge  in  Megara,  and 
there  established  a  school  which  distinguished  itself  by  the  cultivation  of 
dialectica.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatics  formed  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophical system.  With  these  he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  prin- 
ciples of  Socrates.  The  Eleatic  dogma,  that  there  is  one  universal,  un- 
changeable existence,  he  viewed  in  a  moral  aspect,  calling  this  one  ex- 
istence the  Goody  but  giving  it  also  other  names  (as  Reason,  Intelligence, 
&c.),  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  the  real,  though  one,  ap- 
peared to  be  many.  He  rejected  demonstration,  attacking  not  so  much 
the  premises  assumed  as  the  conclusions  drawn,  and  also  reasoning  from 
analogy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  somewhat  indolent  and  pro- 
crastinating disposition.  Euclides  was  the  author  of  six  dialogues,  no 
one  of  which,  however,  has  come  down  to  us.  He  has  frequently  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name. 

Euclides  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputation,  several 
ofwbjchf  though  often  mentioned  as  examples  of  great  \xv^ftw\v\V} ,  ^^^g^^ 
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only  to  be  remembered  as  proofs  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  these  sophist- 
ical modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Eristic  syllogisms,  a  few  ex- 
amples may  suffice.  1.  The  lofing  sophism :  If,  when  you  speak  the 
truth,  you  say,  you  lie,  you  lie  :  but  you  say  you  lie,  when  you  speak  the 
truth ;  therefore,  in  speaking  the  truth,  you  lie.  2.  The  OccuU  :  Do  you 
know  your  father  1  Yes.  Do  you  know  this  man  who  is  veiled  1  No. 
Then  you  do  not  know  your  father,  for  it  is  your  father  who  is  veiled. 
3.  The  Sorites:  Is  one  grain  a  heap  1  No.  Two  grains?  No.  Three 
grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and,  if  one  grain  be  not  a 
heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  grains  make  a  heap. 
In  such  high  repute  were  these  siUy  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  troth, 
that  Chrysippus  wrote  six  books  upon  the  first  of  these  sophisms ;  and 
Philetas,  a  Coan,  died  of  consumption,  which  he  had  contracted  by  the 
close  study  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  it. 

III.  The  only  other  member  of  the  Megaric  school  deserving  of  bdng 
mentioned  here  is  Stilpon  (SrlA.xwy),^  also  a  native  of  Megara.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodoros, 
nicknamed  Cronus,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter ;  while,  acc<nrding  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  visit  Alex- 
andrea.  He  acquired  great  reputation,  and  so  high  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  spared  his 
house  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  Ids 
contemporaries  in  inventive  power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  insfared 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megaric  philosophy.  A  number 
of  distinguished  men,  too,  are  named,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
away  from  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  and  attached  to  himself; 
among  others.  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school.  Not  less  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  his  political  wisd(Hn, 
his  simple,  straightforward  disposition,  and  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  endured  the  fate  of  being  the  father  of  a  degenerate  daughter.  Of  the 
nine  dialogues  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
been  of  a  somewhat  frigid  kind,  we  learn  only  the  titles,  two  of  which 
seem  to  point  to  a  polemical  disquisition  on  Aristippus  and  Aristotle.  In 
like  manner,  we  obtain  exceedingly  scanty  disclosures  respecting  his  doc- 
trines in  the  few  propositions  and  sa3dngs  of  his  which  are  quoted,  torn 
as  they  are  from  their  connection.  Only  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  them  the  direction  which  the  Megaric  philosophy  took,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  phenomenal  world  is  unapproachable  to  true  knowledge. 
He  seems,  however,  especially  to  have  made  the  idea  of  virtue  the  ob- 
ject of  his  consideration,  and  to  have  placed  in  a  prominent  point  of  view 
the  self-sufficiency  of  it.  He  maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not 
only  to  overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected  by  any,  not  even 
to  feel  it. 

VI.    THE     ELIAC     AND     ERETRIAC     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Eliac  school  is  Tepiesented  by  l^i&noN  Q^ouSw),'  a  native  of 
Eli8.    He  waa  of  high  birth;  but  was  \^exi^TOQ\v^T\a>\!^^iqq&o^-^s^ 

i  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  t.  v.  *  ^*'*^* 
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became  a  slave  at  Athens.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one  of  the  friends  of 
the  latter.^  Phaedon  then  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  was  present 
at  the  death  of  the  philosopher  while  yet  quite  a  youth.*  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then 
returned  to  £lis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.' 
He  was  succeeded  by  Plistanus,^  after  whom  the  Eliac  school  was  merged 
in  the  Eretriac,  by  Menedemus.  Of  the  doctrines  of  Phedon  nothing  is 
known,  except  as  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophy  of  Mene- 
demus. None  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  dialogues.  The  celebrated  dialogue  of  Plato  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  named  after  Phsedon. 

n.  Menedemus  {Meyddiifios),^  a  native  of  Eretria,  though  of  noble  birth, 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  hvelihood  either  as  a  builder  or  a  tent-maker. 
According  to  one  story,  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  being 
sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  he  and  his  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  millers,'  working  during  the  night  that  they  might 
have  leisure  for  philosophy  during  the  day.  The  two  friends  afterward 
became  disciples  of  Stilpon  at  Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis, 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phsedon. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria,  Menedemus  established  a  school  of  philosophy, 
which  was  called  the  Eretriac.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
his  native  city,  and  came  to  be  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  He  went 
on  various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and  others ;  but,  being 
suspected  of  the  treacherous  intention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  and  took  refuge  with 
Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here  he  starved  himself  to  death,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  277. 

Of  the  philosophy  of  Menedemus  httle  is  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megaric  school.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma 
of  the  oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Useful.  All  distinctions  between  virtues  he  regarded  as  merely  nominaL 
The  Good  and  the  True  he  looked  upon  as  identical.  In  dialectics,  he 
rejected  all  merely  negative  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth  could  be 
predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirmative,  and  of  these  he  admitted 
only  such  as  were  identical  propositions.  He  was  a  keen  and  vehement 
disputant,  frequently  arguing,  if  we  may  believe  Antigonus  Carystius,  as 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  He  never 
committed  any  of  his  doctrines  to  writing. 

1  Dios^.  Laert.y  ii.,  105.  »  Plat.y  Phted.,  c.  38.  «  Diog.  Laert.j  ii.,  196. 

♦  Jd,j  il.,  105.  *  Smith,  Diet.,  t.  v.  •  Atlun.,  iv.,  p.  168. 
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TIL  THB  ACADEMIC  SCHOOL. 

L  The  Armdnmie  seliool,  or  Aeadtmy^  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termed, 
derired  its  name  from  the  Aemdemia  CAicahifjda),  a  poblic  grove  or  garden 
io  the  sobmriis  of  Athens,  where  Plato  established  his  school. 

n.  The  Academy  was  divided  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
The  OU  Audtmjf  consisted  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
of  their  master  without  admixture  or  corruption.  The  Middle 
commeoced  with  ArcesOaus  or  Arcesilas,  and  brought  in  the 
skeptical  doctrine  of  uncertainty ;  in  other  words,  it  taught  that  every 
is  miceitain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  all  confid^it  as- 
are  unreasonable,  and  to  be  avoided.  The  New  Academy  was 
by  Cameades,  who  introduced  what  has  been  termed  the  doc- 
trine of  fnimbibiies ;  namely,  that  although  the  senses,  the  understand- 
and  the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
Iges  of  truth,  still  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  per- 
eeive  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  ap- 
pemrmmees  of  truth,  or  probabilities.  We  will  now  give  a  sketch  of  the 
philosopiieTS  of  the  Old  Academy,  reserving  the  Middle  and  the  New 
Academy  for  the  Alexandrine  and  Roman  periods  respectively. 

OLD     ACADEMY. 

I.  Plato  (lUirwr),'  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Old  Academy,  was 
bom,  according  to  the  most  consistent  accounts,  in  B.C.  429.  His  father 
was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aristocles,  and  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally called  Aristocles,  after  his  grandfather,  according  to  a  custom  very 
common  among  the  Greeks.  The  old  anecdote-collectors  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  find  some  explanation  of  the  second  name,  by  which  he  is 
now  known,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was  so  called  from  the  breadth  of  ^ 
his  style  {Zia  tV  xAoTvnjra  rris  (pfiriwfitts).  Or  from  his  expansive  forehead 
(Iti  xAxrrlrr  i|y  rh  fUr^mr)  ;•  but  this  seems  quite  idle,  as  the  name  Plato 
was  ot  common  occurrence  among  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  The  phi- 
lo6(^)her's  mother  was  Perictione,  to  whom  later  writers  attribute  a  lineal 
descent  from  Execestides,  the  father  of  Solon.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  hi^  standing  of  his  family,  Plato  received  the  best  edu- 
cation that  Athens  could  fiimish.  He  was  even  sufficiently  skilled  in 
wrestling  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian  games ;  and  his  first 
literary  attempts,  namely,  the  composition  of  dithyrambic,  Ijnric,  and  tragic 
poems,  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  the  instructions  of  his  teachers  in 
music  and  literature.     He  is  also  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  painting. 

Hato's  connection  with  Socrates  is  said  to  have  commenced  in  B.C. 
410.  He  had  previously  become  acquainted,  through  Cratylus,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Heraclitus,*  and  through  other  instructors,  or  by  means  of 
writings,  with  the  i^iilosophical  dogmas  of  the  Eleatics  and  of  Anaxago- 
ras.  The  intimacy  of  the  relation  between  Socrates  and  himself  is  at- 
tested, better  than  by  hearsay  acco\m\.a  mv^  \Tv«v3ffiR\^^t  testimonies,  by 

'  SmOk,  Did.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  T>m>€  L.a<Tt.,\\\.,\\  VitaYVifcowa,^.^^,^. 

^  Arisiot.,  Metapk.,  i..  6. 
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the  enthusiastic  love  with  which  Plato  not  only  exhibits  Socrates  as  he 
lived  and  died — ^in  the  Banquet  and  Phaedon — ^but  also  glorifies  him  by 
making  him  the  leader  of  the  investigations  in  the  greater  part  of  his  di- 
alogues ;  not  as  though  he  had  thought  himself  secure  of  the  assent  of 
Socrates  to  all  the  conclusions  and  developments  which  he  had  himself 
drawn  from  the  few  though  pregnant  principles  of  his  teacher,  but  in  order 
to  express  his  conviction  that  he  had  organically  developed  the  results 
involved  in  the  Socratic  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  probable  enough  that, 
as  Plutarch^  relates,  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  praised  that  dispensation 
which  had  made  him  a  contemporary  of  Socrates.  At  the  death  of  the 
latter,  he  betook  himself,  with  others  of  the  Socratics,  as  Hermogenes 
had  related,  in  order  to  avoid  threatened  persecutions,*  to  Euclides,  at 
Megara,  who,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  had  the  nearest  mental  affinity 
with  him.  That  Plato,  during  his  residence  in  Megara,  composed  several 
of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a  dialectical  character,  is  probable 
enough,  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject.' 

Friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodorus  (though  this,  indeed,  does 
not  manifest  itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  latter  is  introduced  in  the 
Theaetetus)  is  said  to  have  led  Plato  next  to  Cyrene.*  Through  his  ea- 
gerness for  knowledge,  he  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  visit  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy.*  Others,  however,  in  invert- 
ed order,  make  him  travel  first  to  Sicily  and  then  to  Egypt,*  or  from  Sic- 
ily to  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  and  then  again  to  Sicily.  As  his  companion, 
we  find  mentioned  Eudoxus,^  or  Sinmiias,*  or  even  Euripides.  The  more 
distant  journeys  of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by 
writers  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  but  very  soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible  wit- 
nesses. But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  story  which  relates  that  he  was 
given  up  by  the  tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
.£gina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyrenean  Anniceris.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  visited  Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  B.C.  389. 

After  his  return,  he  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academia  and  its  shady  avenues,  between  the  Ceramicus  and  the  hill 
Colonus  Hippius,  partly  in  his  garden,  which  was  situated  at  Colonus.* 
Respecting  the  acquisition  of  this  garden,  and  the  circumstances  of  Plato 
as  regards  property  generally,  we  have  conflicting  accounts,  which  need 
not  here  be  examined  into.  Plato  taught  gratuitously,**  and,  agreeably 
to  his  maxims,"  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively  dialogue ;  yet 
on  the  more  difiSicult  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  he  probably  also  deliv- 
ered connected  lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  his  disciples  (the 
number  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  have  remained  uniform,  is  stated  at 

t  Mariusy  46.    Compare  Lactant.j  Div.  Inst.y  lii.,  19.      >  jyiog.  Laert.,  ii.,  106 ;  iii.,  16. 

'  jljf,  tjom  Leberii  &c.,  des  Plato,  p.  51.  ♦  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  6. 

»  Cic.f  De  Rep.,  i.,  10 ;  De  Fm.y  v.,  29.  •  Quinti^.,  i.,  12, 15 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  6. 

f  Strafi.,  xyU.,  29.  »  Flut.,  De  Down.  Socr.,  T . 

»  Tfmam.  ^p.  Dw^.  Laert.,  ill.,  7;  Plut.,  De  Exti.,  c.  10,  seqq. 
'"  -aiy  ^^ur/-,  ir.,  S.  1 1   pjterf.,  p.  275 ;  Protoff.,  p.  «?»  •,  Gorg .,^.  ^A». 
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twenty-eight)  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at  common,  simple 
meals,^  and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  inscription,  said  to 
have  been  set  up  over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  "Let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"*  had  reference.  From  this  house 
came  forth  his  nephew  Speusippus,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  Hestiaeus  of  Perinthus,  Philippus  the  Opuntian,  and 
others,  men  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the  more  narrow  commu- 
nity of  the  school,  sought  instruction  and  incitement  from  him,  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,'  Timotheus,*  Phocion,  Hyperides, 
Lycurgus,  and  Isocrates*  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether  Demo- 
sUienes  was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are  said  to  have 
attached  themselves  to  him  as  his  disciples. 

Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by  his  voy- 
ages to  Sicily :  first,  when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius  to  philosophy  ;*  the  second  time,  a  few  years  later  (about  B.C. 
360),  when  the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invitation  of  Di- 
onysius to  reconcile  the  disputes  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and 
his  step-uncle  Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Sjnracuse.  His  efforts  were 
both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the 
earnest  intercession  of  Archytas.^  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alizing, through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius,  his  idea  of  a  state  in  the 
rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was  a  belief  generally  spread  in  antiquity,"  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  him- 
self, and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  writ- 
ten with  the  most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato  was  oc- 
cupied, from  the  time  when  he  opened  the  school  in  the  Academy,  in 
giving  instruction  and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  died 
while  writing,  by  others  at  a  marriage-feast. 

According  to  his  last  will,  his  garden  remained  the  property  of  the 
school,'  and  passed,  considerably  increased  by  later  additions,  into  the 
hands  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth-day,  as  well 
as  that  of  Socrates.^®  Athenians  and  strangers  honored  his  memory  hy 
monuments.  Yet  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers,  and  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him,  partly  by  contemporary  comic  poets,  partly 
by  one-sided  Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Mega- 
rica,^^  found  a  loud  echo  among  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus,  even  Antisthenes  and  Ar- 
istoxenus  charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy  ;^*  and 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward  other  Socratics."    Others, 

1  Athen.,  i.,  7 ;  xii.,  69 ;  x.,  14.  «  Tzetzes,  Chiliad.,  viiL,  »7l 

»  Aristid.y  ii.,  p.  325.  ♦  Athen.j  x.,  14.  *  Diog.  LaerU,  iii.,  46. 

^  Plai.,  Epist.f  vii.,  p.  327 ;  iii.,  p.  316,  C.  '  Id.  i6.,  vii.,  p.  339. 

«  JPlxa,,  Philos.  eprinc.,  c.  4;  Dibg.  Loert.,  m.,^\.  **  liw>«.  LnjCTt.^\lU43. 

'0  Hamase.  ao,  Phot.j  cod.  ccxUi.  ^^  1>m>8-  lAert.,v:\.,'^\^\.^'\^^^. 

«  /d.,  Iii.,  29,  »3  Aihm.,  x\.,  p.  Wl ,  D  ;  I>»g.  UieTi.,V\.,'i,'\  ^^.^ifc,  H.^> 
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again;  accused  him  of  having  borrowed  the  form  and  substance  of  his 
doctrine  firom  earlier  philosophers,  as  Aristippus,  Antisthenes,*  Protag- 
oras,* Epicharmus,'  and  Philolaus.  But,  as  the  latter  accusation  is  re- 
futed both  by  the  contradiction  which  it  carries  in  itself,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  with  those  of  Hato,  so  is  the  for- 
mer, not  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  its 
favor,  but  still  more  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment,  which, 
with  an  the  marks  of  internal  truth,  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 

WRITINGS    OF    PLATO.* 

These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  and  have  always  been 
admired  as  a  model  of  the  union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical 
acuteness  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  but  Plato  was 
not  the  first  writer  who  employed  this  style  of  composition  for  philosoph- 
ical instruction.  Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already  written  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer.  Alexamenus  the  Teian,  and  Sophron  in  the  Mimes, 
had  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xenophon,  ^schin- 
es  Socratious,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  other  Socratics,  had  also  made 
use  of  the  dialogistic  form ;  but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only  with 
greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded  him,  but,  in  all  probability, 
with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping,  by  this  very  means,  true  to  the  ad- 
monition of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the 
spontaneous  discovery  of  it. 

The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely  connected  with  one  another,  and 
varioas  arrangements  of  them  have  been  proposed.  Schleiermacher^ 
division  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best.  He  divides  the  works  of 
Hato  into  three  series  or  classes.  In  the  first  he  considers  that  the 
germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves 
in  an  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration ;  in  the  seeondf  those  germs 
develop  themselves  further  by  means  of  dialectic  investigations,  respect- 
ing the  difference  between  common  and  philosophical  acquaintance  with 
things,  respecting  notion  and  knowledge  (d6^a  and  Iirurr4ifx7i) ;  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively  scientific  work- ' 
ing  out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series  em- 
braces, according  to  Schleiermacher,  the  Phttdrusj  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Loch- 
e#,  CharmtdeSf  Eutki/phron,  and  Parmenides ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an 
appendix,  the  Apologia,  Crito,  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Hipparehus,  Minos,  and 
Aldhiades  II.  The  second  series  contains  the  Gorgias,  Theatetxts,  Meno, 
Euthydemus,  Cratylus,  Sophistes,  Politicus,  Symposium,  Phadon,  and  Phile- 
bus ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  an  appendix,  the  Theages,  Erasta,  Alcibi" 
odes  J.,  Menexenus,  Hippias  Major,  and  Clitophon.  The  third  series  com- 
prises the  Republic,  Timaus,  Critias,  and  the  Latest 

The  genuineness  of  several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  on  insuflficient  grounds.  The  Epinomis,  however,  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato ;  the  Minos  and  Hippareftua 
to  a  Socratic.    The  second  Alcibiades  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics 

'  Tkeopomp.  op.  AtMen.,  xi.,  p.  508,  C.         »  Diog.  Laert.,  i\i.,  ^ .  ^  U.^VCv.^^. 

*  SmM,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Schleiermachefs  Plato,  EuOcUui^;,  fttc.^v-^^^^^'va* 
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to  Xenophon.  The  Eraata  and  ClUophon  are  probably  of  much  later  orir 
gin.  The  Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods ;  the  old- 
est of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  disciples  of  Plato.  These 
letters,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the 
visits  made  by  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigues  of  which  this  island 
was  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
and  the  movements  of  Dion.  The  correspondence  in  question  appears 
to  have  been  published  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Plato,  with  the  view 
of  exculpating  their  master  from  the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syr- , 
acuse.  The  dialogues  Demodocus,  Sisyphus,  Eryxias,  Axiochus,  and  those 
on  justice  and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  ancient  critics 
as  spurious ;  and  with  them  may  be  associated  the  Hipparchusy  Theages^ 
and  the  DeJinUions.  The  genuineness  of  the  first  Alcihiades  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  smaller  Hippiasy  the  Ion,  and  the  Menexenus,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  assailed  by  many  modem  critics,  may  very  well  maintain  their 
ground  as  occasional  compositions  of  Plato.^ 

No  one  can  be  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Plato  without  perceiv- 
ing every  where  the  strong  tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  earliest  productions.  This  is  the  principal  ground  of  those 
lofly  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  modem  critics  have  passed  upon 
his  style,  and  particularly  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Cicero,  who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  says,  that  "  if  Jupiter  were 
to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  would  use  the  language  of  Plato."  The 
accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  "  a  middle  species  of  diction,  between 
prose  and  verse."  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated  by  such  sublime 
and  glowing  conceptions,  are  enriched  with  such  copious  diction,  and 
flow  with  so  harmonious  a  rhythm,  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced  to 
be  highly  poetical.  Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects,  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  is  often  clear,  simple,  and  full  of  harmony.  At  other 
times,  however,  he  becomes  turgid  and  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in 
obscurities  which  were  either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  borrowed 
from  the  Italic  school.* 

PHILOSOPHY    OP     PLATO.' 

The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  philosophy  (the  t^j^o  fundamental 
tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind)  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm 
which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we  may  have  but  a  deficient  com- 
prehension of  their  subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute  of  the  godhead ;  that  philoso- 
phy, springing  from  the  impulse  to  know,  is  the  necessity  of  the  intellect- 
ual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  which  he  participates.* 
When  once  we  strive  after  Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she 
becomes  the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul,  adapted  to 
lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  tme  day.*  An  approach  to  wisdom, 
however,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with  Being,  traly  so  called ; 

'  SchMermacher's  Plato,  Einleiiung,  ^z.  "^  SndiVl.c. 

*  J?e  Rep.,  vij.,  J).  521,  O ;  \\„  p.  465,  B. 
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and  this  communion,  again,  presupposes  the  divine  nature  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  im- 
pulse is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  development  of  it  is 
termed  Dialectics.  Out  of  the  philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed 
by  Dialectics^  not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  action,  springs 
forth. 

Socrates's  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists 
in  true,  vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  in 
a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Protagoras,  and  the  smaller  dialogues  at- 
tached to  it.  They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  foundation  for 
ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common  views  that  were  entertained  of 
morals  and  of  virtue ;  for  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and  physics 
occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  three-fold  division  of  philosophy,^  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  him  the 
decided  object,  to  develop  the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of 
dialectics,  that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge  as  well  as  of 
our  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and,  therefore,  he  separates  the 
general  investigations  on  knowledge  sind  understanding,  at  least  relative- 
ly, from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  The- 
cUetusy  SopMstes,  Parmenides,  and  Cratylus  are  principally  dialectical ;  the 
Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicus,  and  Philebus  principally  ethical ;  while  the 
Timeeus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato's  dialectics  and  ethics,  however, 
have  been  more  successful  than  his  physics. 

Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his 
system.  The  great  object  of  the  dialectician  is  to  establish  what  are 
those  general  terms  which  are  the  object  of  the  mind  when  a  man  thinks. 
It  is  clear  that  they  can  not  be  objects  of  sense,  for  these  are  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  transition.*  They  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  number  of 
those  things  which  we  know  by  means  of  reflection  (Bidyoia),  through  the 
understanding  {koyta'fi6sy  yovs,  v67i<ns),  for  these  things  being  fixed,  belong 
to  ohcria,  and  can  become  the  objects  of  science,  or  certain  knowledge.' 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  is  an  tUos,  that  is,  a  general  term,*  or  quiddity.* 
Consequently,  there  is  an  idea,  or  tISos,  of  every  thing  that  is  called  by  a 
general  name.  Hence  the  formula  for  the  universal  is  neither  $y  only, 
as  the  Eleatics  said,  nor  7roh\d  only,  as  the  Heracliteans  asserted,  but  iy 
Koi  xoAAi,  "  the  one  and  the  many,"  i.  c,  the  subject  of  which  many  pred- 
icates may  be  asserted,  and  which,  therefore,  appears  as  manifold.* 
From  all  this,  it  will  appear  that  Plato  regarded  philosophy  as  an  undress- 
ing of  the  world,  as  the  means  of  discovering  the  certainty  and  eternity 
which  are  in  this  world  hidden  and  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  the  muta- 
ble and  the  temporal.  For  if  the  sensible  is  true,  which  he  maintains 
against  the  Eleatics,  it  is  true  only  through  the  essence  of  which  it  par- 
takes ;  and  therefore  the  object  of  philosophy  must  be  to  strip  off  this 
garment  of  the  sensible,  and  ascend  to  the  superior  idea  which  contains 

I  Aristodes,  ap.  Buseb.  Pr<Bp.  Ev.,  xi.,  33.  «  Parmenid.,  p.  152,  i4. 
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yi  tlie  sobordinate  ones,  and  wfaicli  has  nothing  in  it  capable  of  being  ap- 
prehended by  the  senses,  for  individual  ideas  are  but  hypothetical  notions, 
lor  which  a  true  ground  can  only  be  given  by  a  higher  hypothesis ;  and 
thus  God  is  the  common  standard  of  all  things,  and  not  the  individual 
man,  as  Protagoras  said.' 

The  nature  of  the  human  soul,  according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  as 
tfmt  of  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  but  as,  until  death  separates  them,  the 
human  soul  is  connected  with  a  mortal  body,  it  stands  in  a  relation  to 
tfie  sensible  or  perishaUe,  as  well  as  to  the  ideal  or  eternal.     So  far  as 
it  is  related  to  the  sensible,  it  participates  in  the  changeable  and  transi- 
tory properties  of  the  sensible  -,  hence  in  the  soul  there  is  a  mortal  as 
wiril  as  immortal  element.    The  one  is  divine  and  the  seat  of  the  reason, 
the  other  the  seat  of  the  passions.     But  when  subordinate  to  the  divine 
leason.  keeping  the  passions  in  check,  delighting  in  pure  aspirations, 
striving  after  the  real  and  beautiftd,  it  is  the  link  between  the  divine  and 
fenman  nature,  both  of  which  are  combined  in  man.    This  link  between 
tiie  divine  and  the  human,  the  ideal  and  the  sensible,  has  two  antagonist- 
ic tendencies.    That  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  divine  is  represent- 
ed by  hwfLAsj  which,  though  untranslatable,  implies  spirit,  heart,  zeal, 
eoorage,  love,  hope,  earnestness — in  a  word,  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  emotions.    The  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  the  objects 
of  sense  is  represented  by  iwiBvfda^  appetite,  or  concupiscence,  which  is 
capaUe  of  control  and  of  right  direction.    The  soul,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  a  state  in  which  the  reason  or  divine  soul  is  the  governing 
power,  and  the  dviUs  and  eriBvfda  are  the  subordinate  members.    When, 
therefore,  the  reason  does  not  demand  more  than  is  right,  or  the  other 
parts  refuse  their  just  obedience,  that  constitutional  state  results  which, 
according  to  Plato,  constitutes  virtue.* 

Inunortality  is  the  property  of  the  rational  soul  alone,  and  the  following 
are  the  principal  Platonic  statements  and  arguments  which  refer  to  this 
great  doctrine.  Most  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Phadorif  a  dialogue 
which  has  for  its  principal  subject-matter  the  proof  of  this  doctrine.  1. 
"Whatever  comes  into  existence  proceeds  from  its  contrary,  and  as  from 
hfe  comes  death,  so  from  death  comes  life.  Therefore,  the  phenomena 
which  we  call  death  is  the  passing  into  life,  and  our  souls  exist  in  the 
unseen  worid,  or  *Al9if5.  2.  It  is  an  invariable  law  of  nature  that  nothing 
perishes :  if,  therefore,  the  soul  existed  previous  to  its  union  with  the 
body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  immortal.  3.  Nothing  can  be  dis- 
solved or  dissipated  unless  it  be  compounded.  Now  the  soul  is  simple, 
uncompounded,  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  therefore  not  capable 
of  diss(4ution.  but  endued  with  properties  of  existence  independent  of  the 
body.  4.  The  soul  is  not,  as  has  been  held  by  some,  a  mere  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  destroyed  when  those  parts 
decay ;  for  harmony  can  not  coexist  with  discord,  and  the  soul,  when 
deranged  by  vice,  presents  an  appearance  of  discord  rather  than  of  har- 
mony.    5.  All  knowledge  is  XYie  xecottftctvoYk  of  lYutlLvrhich  was  revealed 

»  Leg.^  IT.,  p.  71C,  C ;  Pami|  Cyclop., xV\\\.,^.'aaR». 
'  Brmrn^s  Hist.  Closa.  litt.,\o\.\\.,^.'a5ft. 
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to  UB  in  a  former  state  of  being,  for  there  is  nothing  real  but  the  idea, 
to  which  we  can  not  attain  in  this  life.  As,  therefore,  the  soul  has  lived 
before,  so  it  will  again,  after  it  is  set  free  from  the  body.  6.  The  number 
of  immortal  beings  is  a  constant  quantity ;  if  the  living  died  and  remained 
in  that  state,  a  universal  death  would  absorb  all  nature.  7.  The  body  is 
the  great  cause  of  error,  and  experience 'proves  that  the  more  we  can  ab- 
stract ourselves  from  the  influence  of  it,  the  more  free  and  powerful  are 
the  energies  of  the  soul.  This  approximation,  therefore,  or  tendency  to- 
ward a  perfect  state,  proves  that  the  natural  state  of  the  soul,  that  in 
which  it  is  best  fitted  for  intellectual  energy,  is  one  of  independence  of 
the  body.' 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  of  Plato's  philosophy 
we  may  form,  notwithstanding,  some  idea  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  this 
great  writer,  and  the  grand  and  original  conceptions  by  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  unite  in  one  great  system  all  that  was  true  in  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations.  Plato  was  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers,  because 
he  was  the  first  who  adopted  a  true  method,  and  followed  it  out  in  all  its 
bearings  and  applications.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  influence 
which  Plato's  woi^  have  exercised  upon  the  speculations  of  all  subse- 
quent inquirers.  Although  his  name  has  not  been  so  much  bandied  about 
for  good  or  for  ill  as  that  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  his  inteUectual  empire 
has  been  neither  less  extensive  nor  less  durable.  Coleridge  has  said  that 
all  men  are  bom  disciples  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato  ;  a  saying  which,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true.  It  means  that  the  doctrines  which  Plato 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world  will  always  be  adopted  by  those 
who  come  to  the  hearing  of  them  with  minds  akin  to  his ;  otherwise  they 
will  have  recourse  to  the  modification  of  those  doctrines  which  was  pro- 
pounded by  Aristotle,  whose  mind  was  no  less  repugnant  than  their  own 
to  the  spirit  of  Platonism.* 

POLITICAL    THEORIES     OP     PLATO.' 

The  political  theories  which  Plato  based  upon  his  ethical  system  will 
require  only  a  brief  notice.  His  views  tended  decidedly  toward  oligarchy, 
or,  as  he  would  have  called  it,  aristocracy.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Dorian  institutions,  and  a  great  aversion  to  democracies,  especially 
to  that  of  Athens.  His  connection  with  the  chief  agents  in  the  oligarch- 
ical revolution  at  Athens  may  have  had  some  share  in  this,  and  it  ia  cer- 
tainly some  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  his  political  opin- 
ions and  those  of  the  party  to  which  we  refer,  that  the  interlocutors  in 
the  great  trilogy  of  dialogues,  which  contains  the  Republic,  the  Timaus, 
and  the  Critiast  are,  besides  Socrates,  the  Syracusan  Hermocrates,  the 
deadliest  foe  of  Athens,  Critias,  the  head  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  Ti- 
meua,  the  speculative  Locrian  legislator.  From  a  set  of  dialogues  man- 
aged by  such  persons  as  these  we  should  hardly  expect  any  thing  diflfer- 
ent  in  politics  from  what  we  find  in  them ;  an  attempt,  namely,  to  recom- 
mend, by  argument  and  fiction,  a  system  of  government  based  upon 

'  Broum^sHist.  CUu9.  Lit.,  vol.  il.,  p.  350. 
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Dorian  and  immediately  upon  Lacedsemonian  institutions.  There  is 
something  eminently  unfeeling  in  the  manner  in  which  Plato,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  considers  marriage  in  a  gross  and  phys- 
ical light,  and  subordinates  all  the  better  sentiments  of  human  nature  to 
the  harsh  jurisdiction  of  an  uncompromising  aristocracy. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Morgenstern^  that  one  of  the  later  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  the  EcclesiaztiscR,  is  directed  against  this  Acucmuoftaida,  of 
the  great  philosopher.  Stallbaum'  has  opposed  this  conjecture  with  some 
chronological  arguments,  which  Meineke  does  not  consider  satisfactory. 
Meineke*  thinks  that  Plato's  scheme  for  a  conununity  of  property  and 
wives  is  undoubtedly  ridiculed  in  the  EccUsiaziute,  and  adduces,  as  an 
additional  argument  for  this,  the  satirical  remarks  of  Aristophanes  upon 
one  AristyUus,*  whose  name  Meineke,  following  some  old  grammarians, 
regards  as  a  diminutive  form  of  Aristocles,  Plato's  original  name. 

EDITIONS    OF    PLATO. 

The  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  was  that  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513,  foL ; 
the  next,  that  published  at  Basle,  in  1534,  by  Oporinns.  The  more  important  subseqaoit 
editions  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  1578,  3  vols.  fol. ;  the  Bipont  edition,  1781-86, 11  nOB. 
6vo,  to  which  should  be  added  the  "  Dialogorvm  Platonis  ArgumaUa  exposiia  et  Ubutn- 
taaD.  Tiedemannf"  Biponti,  1786, 8vo ;  by  Imm.  Bokker  (with  the  Latin  version  of  Fici- 
nus>  restored  to  its  original  form),  Berlin,  1816-18, 8  vols.  8vo,  to  which  were  added  two 
volumes  of  critical  commentary  and  scholia,  Berlin,  1823 ;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with 
the  notes  of  Ast,  Heindorf,  Wyttenbach,  and  others,  by  Priestley,  London,  1836,  U  vols. 
8yo  (edited  by  Burges) ;  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1819-32, 11  vols.  8yo,  incomplete,  the  tentk  and 
eleventh  Tolumes  containing  annotations  on  only  four  dialogues ;  by  Stallbaum,  a  critical 
edition  of  the  text  in  8  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1821-25,  completed  by  four  additional  Tf^umes 
of  Tarious  readings  and  other  critical  apparatus,  Leipzig,  1824-25 ;  a  reprint  of  the  text 
of  the  foregoing  edition,  by  Stallbaum,  8  vols.  12mo,  1826 ;  a  more  elaborate  edition, 
with  valuable  commentary,  was  commenced  by  the  same  editor,  Gotha,  1827,  in  Jacobs' 
and  Host's  Bibliotheca  GrcBcay  not  yet  completed,  9  vols.,  thus  far,  having  been  published; 
an  edition  of  the  text,  with  the  scholia  collected  by  Ruhnken,  in  Tauchnitz's  Classics, 
Leipzig,  1829,  8  vols.  16mo,  the  last  edition  revised  by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1850i,  8  vcAs. ; 
by  Baiter,  Orelli,  and  Winckelmann,  4to,  Zurich,  1839-42,  and  a  text-reprint  of  the  same 
in  21  vols.  IGmo,  Zurich,  1839-46 ;  again  edited  by  Stallbaum,  1  vol.  small  folio,  Leipzig, 
1850 ;  a  critical  recension  of  the  text  has  been  commenced  by  C.  F.  Hermann,  In  the 
new  issue  of  Teubner's  Bibliotheca  Clasaica,  of  which  three  volumes  have  thus  far  ap* 
peared ;  and,  lastly,  with  Latin  translation,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gtobccl,  8vo,  of  which 
one  volume  has  appeared,  edited  by  Schneider. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  editions  of  separate  works  are  the  following:  Dia- 
logi  SelecH  (12),  by  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1802-10, 4  vols.  8vo,  the  first  and  second  re-edited  by 
Buttmann,  Berlin,  1827-29 ;  Dialogi  Selecti  (11),  by  Fischer,  Leipzig,  four  separate  volumes, 
1770,  74,  76,  83 ;  Dialogi  iv.,  by  Buttmann,  Berlin,  fifth  edition,  1830 ;  Charmides^  from 
the  text  of  Heindorf,  by  Buttmann,  Leipzig,  1839,  8vo ;  Cratytus,  by  Fischer,  Leipzig, 
1793-09, 8vo ;  the  doubtful  pieces  Eryxias  and  Axiocbtu  (already  mentioned  under  the  ac- 
count of  .Sschines  Socraticus),  by  B6ckh,  at  the  end  of  his  Dialogi  iv.,  Heidelberg,  1810; 
Eutkyphro,  by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1823,  8vo ;  Euthydemus  and  Gargias,  by  Routh,  Ox- 
ford, 1774 ;  EtUhydemuSj  by  Winckelmann,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  Gorgias,  by  Findeisen,  (Jotha, 
1 1796 ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1825 ;  /o,  with  prolegomena,  &c.,  by  Nitzsch,  Leipzig,  1822,  8to  ; 
Leges,  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1814,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Menexentta,  by  Loers,  Colon.,  1825, 8vo ;  Jfaio, 
by  Stallbaum,  Leipzig,  1827, 1839 ;  Parmenides,  by  Stallbaum,  with  prolegomena,  dkc, 
Leipzig,  1839,  1848;  Pheedotij  by  Wyttenbach,  Leyden,  1810,  reprinted  and  enlarged, 

^  Comment,  de  RepubL,  p.  73,  «eqq.  >  ProUgom.  ad  Plat.  Remp.,  p.  08,  seqq. 

^  Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Grmc.^  p.  289.  ^  Ecclcs.,«ASi\  P\aia.,^Vi. 

*  Marsilio  Fidno,  born  at  Florence  K.D.  VS&. 
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Leipzig,  1825 ;  witti  the  notes  of  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1810 ;  PkadnUi  by  Asi,  Leipzig,  1810; 
Pkadnu  and  Symposiuni,  translated,  with  copious  notes  in  German,  by  Ast,  Jena,  1817 ; 
Pkilebut,  by  Stallbaom,  Leipzig,  1820, 1826 ;  PolUia,  or  De  RepubUca,  by  Ast,  Leipzig, 
1814 ;  by  Schneider,  Breslan,  1841,  3  vols.  8yo ;  Protagoras^  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1831 ;  Sym- 
poman  and  Aldbiades  /.,  by  Ast,  Landishnt,  1809 ;  Sympoanim.,  by  ^iickert,  Leipzig, 
1830 ;  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  by  Wolf,  Leipzig,  1783, 1828. 

Useftal  aids,  also,  for  the  student  are  T^imasi  Lexicon^  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754, 1789, 
8vo,  reprinted,  with  additions,  Leipzig,  1828  and  1833 ;  Ast,  Lexicon  Platonicunij  3  vols. 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1834-38 ;  Mitchell,  Index  Grmcitatia  PUUonic<B,  Oxford,  1832,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  in  illustration  of  Plato,  the  following  may  be  par- 
ticolarly  mentioned :  Tiedemann's  Platonis  DiedogorumArgwmjeiUaf  dec,  already  referred 
to ;  System  der  Platonischen  PhilosophUf  by  Tennemann,  Leipzig,  1792-95, 4  vols.  8vo ;  /m- 
tia  PhUosopkuB  PlatonictB.,  by  Van  Heusde,  Leyden,  1842 ;  Platans  Leben  und  SckrifteUt 
by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816 ;  GeschicJUe  ttnd  System  der  Platonischen  Philosophies  by  C.  F.  Her- 
mann, Heidelburg,  1838 ;  Platonis  de  Ideis  et  nvmeris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotele  tihutratOj  by 
Trendelenburg,  Leipzig,  1826 ;  Platonischt  Siudien,  by  Zeller,  Tubingen,  1839;  Schleier- 
macher*8  Introductions  to  the  Dialogues  qfPlaiOj  translated  by  Dobson,  Cambridge,  1836, 
8vo ;  Sewell's  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  o/PlatOj  London,  1841, 13mo. 

IL  Speusippus  (^Tci^fnros),'  the  successor  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  a  nephew  of  the  philosopher  on  the  sister's  side.*  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  till  the  time  when  he  accompanied  his 
uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  consid- 
erable ability  and  prudence,  especially  in  his  amicable  relations  with  Dion.' 
He  sQCceeded  Plato  as  president  of  the  academy,  but  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  347-339).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a  lingering  paralytic  illness,  having  resigned  the  chair  of  instruction  to 
Xenocrates.  Speusippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are  now 
lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to  purchase  at  the 
expense  of  three  talents.*  Aristotle,  indeed,  appears  to  have  deemed 
Speusippus  most,  of  all  his  academic  antagonists,  worthy  of  the  honor  of 
being  refuted.  From  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  his  writings,  it 
appears  that  Speusippus  adhered  very  closely  to  the  doctrine  of  his  great 
master,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  certain  points  where  he  intro- 
duced a  modification  of  Plato's  views,  especially  with  regard  to  the  **  ul- 
timate principium,"  which  he  designated,  indeed,  like  Plato,  as  the  abso- 
lutely one,  but  would  not  have  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  existing  entity,  since 
all  definitude  can  only  be  the  result  of  development.*  For  the  fragments, 
and  a  more  extended  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Speusippus,  the  student 
may  consult  the  treatise  of  Ravaisson,  Speusippi  de  PrimU  Rerum  Prin- 
cipiis  Placita,  Paris,  1838,  8vo. 

in.  XenocbItes  (Ecvoicpdrt};),'  the  successor  of  Speusippus  in  the  aca- 
demic chair,  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.^  He  was  bom  B.C.  396,  and 
died  B.C.  314,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  attached  himself  first  to  JEIs- 
chines  the  Socratic,"  and  afterward,  while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of  Plato,  he  betook  him- 
self, with  Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  ;•  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, at  a  subsequent  period,  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  em- 

»  Smithf  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Diog.  Laert.y  iv.,  1.  «  Plut.y  Dion.,  c.  22, 17. 

♦  Diog.  Laert.y  iv.,  5 ;  Aul.  Gell.j  iii.,  17.  »  Arist.,  Met.,  xii.,  7. 

«  Slmxa,  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  '  Cic.,  Acad.,  \.,  4 ;  Aih«n.,i\V.,>«ft%T>. 

*  ^/4an.,  /x.,  p.  507,  C.  »  Strdb.,  xV\.,  V-  ^'^^' 
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bassies  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  at  a  later  period  to  Antipater,  daring 
the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  nat- 
ural grace  ;^  but  these  defects  were  more  than  compensated  by  perse- 
vering industry,  pure  benevolence,  freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a 
moral  earnestness  which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
.the  Athenians  of  his  own  time.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  experienced  the 
fickleness  of  popular  &ivor,  and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (fieroUtow),  to  have  been  saved  only  by  the  courage  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus*  from  being  sold,  or  even  to  have  been  actually  purchased  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  then  emancipated.'  He  became  president  of 
the  academy  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty-five  years.  The  importanee 
of  Xenocrates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  wrote 
upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  Panstius  and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  writer  on  philosophy.  Of  his  numerous  works  only  the 
titles  have  come  down  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Xenocra- 
tes, the  student  may  consult  the  work  of  Van  de  Wynpersee,  Diatribe  de 
Xenocrate  Chalcedonioy  Lugd.  Bat.,  1822,  8vo,  and  the  review  of  the  same 
by  Brandis,  in  the  Heidelberger  JahrbucJieTf  1824,  p.  275,  seqq. 

IV.  PoLBMo  {no\4fi»y)y^  the  successor  of  Xenocrates  in  the  academic 
chair,  was  a  native  of  Athens  and  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family. 
In  his  youth  he  was  extremely  profligate ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  on  his  bursting  into  the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that  he  tore  off  his  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  listener ;  and  having  from  that  day  adopted  an  ab- 
stemious course  of  life,  he  continued  to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on 
the  death  of  Xenocrates,  he  became  the  head,*  B.C.  315.  He  died  B.C. 
273,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Polemo  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations ; 
his  character  was  grave  and  severe,  and  he  took  pride  in  displaying  the 
mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over  emotions  of  every  sort.  He  was  a 
close  follower  of  Xenocrates  in  all  things,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cra- 
tes and  Crantor,  who  were  his  disciples,  as  well  as  of  Zeno  and  Arcesi- 
las.  Crates  was  his  successor  in  the  academy.  In  literature  he  most 
admired  Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  remark,  that  Homer  is  an  epic  Sophocles,  and  Sophocles  a  tragic 
Homer.  He  lefl,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  several  treatises,  none 
of  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.  Polemo  placed  the  sumrmim 
bonum  in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.^ 


VIII.     THE    CYNIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Antisthenes  CAvrtof/i^y),  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Athens;  his  father  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  his  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Thracian.    He  distinguished  himself  in  youth  at  the  battle 

'  Diog".  Laert.j  iv., 6.  "»  Plv*., FUwnm., t.YSL,, 'Vix.IJ^t. Ot«Jl.;\. 

*  Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  14.  *  Smith.,  BVct.  Biogr.^*.-©. 

•  l>iog.  Laert.y  iv.,  16,  «cgq.  *  !>«>?•  l«a«rti  ^  ^' 
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of  Tknagra  (B.C.  426),  when  he  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  He  was  at  first  a  hearer  of  Gorgias,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
ihetorical  style  which  he  adopted  in  his  dialogues  and  other  writings.  He 
afterward  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  and  recommended  his  own  dis- 
ciples, for  he  had  already  a  large  number  of  followers,  to  do  the  same.  His 
dwelling  was  in  the  Pirseus,  and  he  used  to  walk  daily  the  forty  stadia 
(above  four  miles)  to  hear  his  new  master,  to  whom  he  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned ;  he  is  said 
to  have  reached  his  seventieth  year.  Antisthenes  is  reckoned  among 
those  who  preserved  at  least  a  portion  of  their  master's  doctrines  and 
manner  of  teaching.  He  was  a  man  of  stubborn  character,  and  he  car- 
ried his  opinions  to  extremes ;  yet  he  was  an  agreeable  companion,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  and  distinguished  by  temperance  in  all  things. 
He  is  mentioned,  in  the  PkadoUf  as  one  of  those  present  at  the  death  of 
Socrates.*  After  this  event,  he  established  a  school  in  the  gymnasium 
of  (>ynosarges,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  he  selected  ap- 
parently for  two  reasons  :  the  Cynosarges  was  the  gymnasium  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  not  of  genuine  Attic  stock,  and  Hercules  was  the 
ideal  model  of  manly  excellence  to  Antisthenes,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  at  least  one  of  his  treatises. 

The  followers  of  Antisthenes  were  first  called  Antisthenliy  and  after- 
ward Cynics  {icwiKot),  a  term  that  had  reference  either  to  the  name  Cynos' 
arges,  or  to  the  Greek  word  Kt5«y,  "  a  dog,"  which  may  have  been  given 
to  the  disciples  of  Antisthenes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and  usages  of  society.*  Many 
sa3dng8  of  Antisthenes  are  recorded  by  Diogenes.  They  are  marked  by 
a  sententious  brevity,  a  play  upon  words,  and  a  caustic  humor,  which 
may  have  contributed  to  affix  on  him  and  his  followers  the  appellation  of 
Cynic  or  snarling.  His  doctrines  had  chiefly  a  moral  and  a  practical  end. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  them  in  any  thing  like  a  systematic  form  from 
such  evidence  as  we  have.  He  had  probably  no  great  originality  as  a 
thinker ;  and  the  best  part  of  his  moral  philosophy  harmonizes  with  that 
of  Socrates.  But,  as  in  other  like  cases,  many  things  may  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Antisthenes  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  which  belong  to  the  later 
Cynics. 

Antisthenes  placed  the  summum  honum  in  a  life  according  to  virtue — 
virtue  consisting  in  action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained  it  is 
never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from  the  chance  of  error ;  that 
is,  it  is  closely  connected  with  reason,  but,  to  enable  it  to  develop  itself 
in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness,  it  requires  the  aid  of  energy 
{^uKparudi  (Vxvs),  SO  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching  that  the 
summum  bonum,  i^€Tfi,  is  attainable  by  teaching  (piZcucrSv),  and  made  up 
of  <pp6rnin5  and  iVx^s-  But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  ipp^ins  is,  he  could  only  call  it  an  insight  into  good, 
having  before  made  the  good  to  consist  in  <l>p6yn<ris.*  His  philosophy  was 
directed  to  enforce  a  simple  mode  of  life  in  opposition  to  the  increasing 
Juxnry  of  the  age.  He  condemned  pleasure  wYvicYi  ^^s  &o\i^\.  ^wx^Vj  ^^^ 
'  PAatd.,  ^  59.       9  sckol.  in  Aristot.,  p.  23,  BranOix.       »  Plat.,  Be  lUp(ub.,N\.,^,^'5>. 
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its  own  sake,  and  which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body ;  but  he  approved 
of  those  healthy  pleasures  which  followed  or  were  consequent  upon  la- 
bor. The  doctrines  of  the  Cynics  then  did  not  reject  pleasure ;  they 
sought  pleasure  in  their  own  way.  The  Phyncus  of  Antisthenes  con- 
tained a  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,^  in  which  he  contended  for  the 
unity  of  the  Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by  any  sensible 
representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any  being  on  earth.  He  probably  held 
just  views  of  providence,  showing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness 
by  the  fact  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so  as  to  benefit  the 
wise.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  his  pupil,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and 
seems  involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  belongs  to  others  is 
truly  the  property  of  the  wise  man. 

Antisthenes,  after  he  had  established  a  school  of  his  own,  never  had 
many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  drove  away  those 
who  did  attend  his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with  him 
till  his  death.  His  staff,  and  wallet,  and  mean  clothing  were  only  proofs 
of  his  vanity,  which  Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  boles  of  his 
tunic.  His  philosophy  was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  personally  hostile.  His  school 
is  classed  by  Ritter  among  the  imperfect  Socraticists.  After  bis  death, 
his  disciples  wandered  farther  and  farther  from  all  scientific  objects,  and 
plunged  more  deeply  into  fanatical  extravagances.  Perhaps  some  of 
their  exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to  their  master. 

The  firagmentB  which  remain  of  his  writings  have  been  collected  by  WinGkehnann, 
Antisthenis  FragmerUa,  &c.,  Zurich,  1842,  and  this  small  work,  with  the  account  of  him 
by  Ritter  (Gesck.  der  Philosophies  vii.,  4),  will  supply  all  the  information  that  can  be  de- 
sired. 

II.  Diogenes  (Atoy/jojs),'  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Cynic  school,  was 
a  native  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  bom  about  B.C.  412.  His  father  was 
a  banker,  named  Icesias  or  Icetas,  who  was  convicted  of  some  swindling 
transaction,  in  consequence  of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute  extrava- 
gance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of  An- 
tisthenes, who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes,  however,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he 
would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes  at  last 
relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  moroseness.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  the  hot  sand, 
and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse 
clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food,  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and 
finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  tub  be- 
longing to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale,  however,  has  been  reasonably  disputed.' 

In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears  to  have  been 
much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  privileged^to  rebuke  any  thing 
of  which  he  disapproved.    He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  all 

*  ConBult  the  authorities  quoted  by  Sla\iT  m  StnitWs  VmX.  Biogr .,«,•«. 
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intellectual  pursuits,  which  did  not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some 
immediate  practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  reading  about  the 
evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their  own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the 
lyre  harmoniously,  while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ;  men  of  sci- 
ence for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon  and  stars,  while  they  neg- 
lected what  lay  immediately  before  them;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various  sarcastic  sayings  of  the 
same  kind  are  handed  down  to  us  as  his,  generally  showing  that  unwise 
contempt  for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of  men  which  is  so  un- 
likely to  reform  them.  On  a  voyage  to  -^gina,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
pirates,  and  carried  to  Crete,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  he  was 
asked  what  business  he  understood,  he  answered,  "  How  to  command 
men."  He  was  purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  ac- 
quired such  influence  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  freedom,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his 
house.  During  his  residence  at  Corinth,  his  celebrated  interview  with 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.C.  323. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there  is  little  to  say,  as  he 
was  utterly  without  any  scientific  object  whatsoever.  His  system,  if  it 
deserve  the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted  merely  in  teach- 
ing men  to  dispense  with  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  wants  ;*  and 
his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind  of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socra- 
tes, whom  he  imitated  in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he  cas- 
ually met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  contempt  for  time,  place,  and 
circumstances.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  called  "the  mad  Socrates." 
He  did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  therefore  those  attributed 
to  him  can  not  be  certainly  relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly 
stated,  was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  composed  of  similar 
particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational  animals  and  in  idiots  they  are  hindered 
from  properly  developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement  and  various 
humors  of  their  bodies.  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine,  and  has  been 
referred  by  Brucker*  to  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia. 

Diogenes  died  in  the  same  year  with  Alexander,  and,  as  Plutarch  tells 
us,  both  died  on  the  same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of  Thar- 
gelioa 

IX.     PERIPATETIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Aristoteles  CApi(rTOT^A.77s),'  the  celebrated  founder  of  this  school, 
was  born  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  384.  His 
father,  Nicomachus,  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  science.  His  mother,  Phaestis  (or  Phaestias),  was  descended 
from  a  Chalcidian  family.*  The  studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  ac- 
count for  the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his  whole  life. 

'  Diogr.  Laert.,  W.,  70.  a  fli«t.  Crit.  PUl.AvM'^A.^'^tV 

'  Smitk,  ma.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  *  Dioatfs.,  De  DemostK.  rt  AT«)l.,'b. 
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He  lost  his  father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  and  he 
was  intrusted  to  tbe  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus,  of  Atameus,  in  Mys- 
ia,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  B.C.  367,  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  he  went  to  Athens  to  pnrsue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a  pnpil 
of  Plato,  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Sicily,  about  B.C.  365.  Hato 
soon  distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples.  He  named  him 
**  the  intellect  of  his  school"  (vovs  rris  SmrpiiSirs),^  and  his  house  the  house 
of  the  "  reader"  {i^ayw^iorjis).  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years, 
till  B.C.  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  tri- 
fling exceptions,  undisturbed,  for  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingrat- 
itude of  the  latter  toward  the  former  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented 
by  his  enemies.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence  at  Ath- 
ens, Aristotle  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  opposition  to  Isocrates,  at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  teacher 
of  riietoric.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly  all  the 
earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric*  His  opposition  to  Isocra- 
tes, however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it  accounts  for  the 
bitter  hatred  which  was  afterward  manifested  toward  Aristotle  and  his 
school  by  all  the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of  profound 
philosophical  investigation  with  the  superficiality  of  stylistic  and  rhetor- 
ical accomplishment,  of  which  Isocrates  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  representative,  since  he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  phys- 
ics and  mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know  any  thing 
about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the  accomplished  man  of  the  world  and 
the  clever  rhetorician  as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion  Aristotle 
published  his_  first  rhetorical  writings.  That  during  this  time  he  contin- 
ued to  maintain  his  connection  with  the  Macedonian  court  is  intimated 
by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia  on  some  business  of 
the  Athenians.'  Moreover,  we  have  still  the  letter  in  which  his  royal 
friend  announces  to  him  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.* 

After 'the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during  the  above-mentioned 
embassy  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not  exactly 
know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  was  oflended  by  Plato's  having  ap- 
pointed Speusippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.*  At  the.  same 
time,  it  is  more  probable  that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary  completion  of 
his  education.  He  first  repaired  to  his  friend  Hermias,  at  Atameus.  A 
few  years,  however,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through  the 
treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  the  Persian  service,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  of  whom  he  had  made  himself  independent, 
and  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle,  who  liad  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  fled  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene.  A  poem  on  his  un- 
fortunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the  warm  aflfection 
which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He  afterward  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Delphi.' 

>  Pkilopon.,  De  JEtemii.  MuneL^  yi.,  27.      *  Aristot.,  Rhet.f  i.,  1,2.      '  JHog,  Laeri.t v.,  9. 
*  AtU.  Gcll.,  ix.,  3.  6  Diog.  Laert.,  I.  r. ;  iv.,  1.  «  /rf.  ib.,  v.,  6,  seq. 
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Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atarneus  (B.C.  342),  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Riilip  of  Macedonia  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son 
Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.*  At  the  court  of  this  monarch  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  marked  respect;  his  native  city,  Stagira, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  with  many  other  Grecian  cities  in 
the  same  quarter,  was  rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  the  monarch  caused  a 
gymnasium  to  be  erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  grove,  expressly  for  Aris- 
totle and  his  pupils.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  several  other  noble  youths 
enjoyed  the  instraction  of  Aristotle  along  with  Alexander,*  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,'  Marsyas  of  Pella 
(brother  of  Antigonus,  afterward  king),  and  Ptolemy,  the  future  monarch 
of  Egypt  Alexander  attached  himself  with  such  ardent  affection  to  the 
philosopher,  that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to  manage, 
soon  valued  hia  instructor  above  his  own  father.  Aristotle  spent  seven 
years  in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  inter- 
ruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil  even  this  short  period  was 
sufficient  for  a  teacher  like  Aristotle  to  fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's  faculties  in  every  direction, 
to  awaken  susceptibOity  and  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  sdence, 
and  to  create  in  him  that  sense  of  the  noble  and  great  which  distinguishes 
Alexander  from  all  the  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
througfathe  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode  of  Grecian  education, 
a  knowledge  of  the  poets,  eloquence,  and  philosophy  were  the  principal 
snbjects  into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal  pupil.  Thus  we  are  even 
informed  that  he  prepared  a  new  recension  of  the  Ihad  for  him,*  that  he 
instructed  him  in  ethics  and  politics,^  and  disclosed  to  him  the  abstrusi- 
ties of  his  own  speculations,  of  the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings 
Alexander  afterward  complained.* 

On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  B.C.  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocrates  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  himself  had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Lyc§- 
us,  assigned  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled  around  him  a  large 
nnmber  of  distinguished  scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  i^ady  walks  (irepiwaroi)  which  surrounded  the  Lyceum, 
while  walking  up  and  down  (irepiiroTSy),  and  not  sitting,  which  last  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosophers.  From  one  or  other  of  these 
circumstances  the  name  Peripatetic  is  derived,  which  was  afterward  giv- 
en to  his  school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  erf  lectures  every  day.' 
Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning  {itfdiybs  mpiiraros^  to  a  narrower 
circle  of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroamaiic  or  aeroatict  embraced  subjects  connected  with  the  more  abstruse 
philosophy  (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  dehvered 
in  the  afternoon  {duKiyhs  inpiimTosy,  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous 
circle  (which,  accordingly,  he  called  exotericy,  extended  to  rhetoric,  so- 
phistiOB,  and  peptics.    He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the 


1  Pha.t  AUx.,5;  QmntU.^  i.,  1. 
3  PhU.y  AUx.,  74. 
»  Ptet,  AUx^  7. 


3  Apophth.  Reg.j  vol.  v.,  p.  683,  ed.  Retake. 

♦  Wolfy  Prolegom.f  p.  clxxxi. 

8  GeU.,  XX.,  5.  1  Id.  tft. 
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way  of  conversation  as  in  regular  lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the 
most  celebrated  in  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over  it  for  thir- 
teen years  (B.C.  335-323).  During  this  time  he  also  composed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  works.  In  these  labors  he  was  assisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
iiberaUty  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  ortly  presented  him  with  800  tal- 
ents, but  also  caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made 
for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most  excellent 
works,  the  History  of  Animals.^ 

Meanwhile,  various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  latter 
years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death 
of  his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter  of  the  same  name : 
he  Uved  subsequently  with  a  friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  Nicomachus.'  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief  was  an 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in  which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his 
royal  pupiL  This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Callisthenes,  the 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  op- 
posed the  changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander.  Still,  Alex- 
ander refrained  from  any  expression  of  hostility  toward  his  former  in- 
structor, although  their  previous  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poisoning  the  king 
is  a  fabrication  of  a  later  age,  and,  moreover,  it  is  most  probable  that  Al- 
exander died  a  natural  death.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch  (B.C.  333), 
Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia; but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation  against 
him,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  (ao'tfitias)  by  the  hierophant  Euiymedon. 
He  withdrew  from  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped,  in  the  beginning 
of  B.C.  322,  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  in  tlie  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach.  His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city,  Stagira,  and  his 
memory  was  honored  there,  like  that  of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He 
bequeathed  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library,  and  the  originals  of 
his  writings. 

In  person,  Aristotle  was  short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes, 
and  a  lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L  for  R,  and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic 
expression  in  his  countenance.  He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to 
external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  his  dress  and  person. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  considering  the 
astonishing  extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his 
mind.  The  whole  demeanor  of  Aristotle  was  marked  by  a  certain  brisk- 
ness and  vivacity.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  considerable,  and  of  a 
kind  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift  which  Antipater 
praises  highly  in  a  letter  vn-itten  after  Aristotle's  death. 

WORKS     OP     ARISTOTLE. 

The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes,  according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  We  only  mention 
the  most  important  in  eacYv  cVass. 

'  riin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  17.  '  1>»8-  l^awl.,^ ,>\\ -* .>>A. 
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I.    DIALBCTICS    JlVJ>    LOOXC.^ 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended  as  a  whole  under  the 
title  Organon  {"Opye^oy,  i.  e.,  instrument  of  science).  They  are  occupied 
with  the  investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arriyes  at  knowledge. 
An  insight  into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions,  and  of  proof  by 
means  of  conclusions,  is  the  conunon  aim  and  centre  of  all  the  separate 
six  works  composing  the  Organon.  These  separate  works  are :  1.  Korif- 
yopiai,  PmeUcametUa,  or  "  Categories,"  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  the  ten 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the  attributes  of  things 
may  be  subordinated  as  species.  These  are,  Substance,  Qiumft/y,  Quahtyj 
Relaiion,  Where,  When,  Position  (ic€«rtei),  to  Have,  to  be  Active,  to  be  Pas- 
sive. The  doctrine  of  the  Categories  has  been  important  to  jdiilosophy, 
for  a  great  question  is  there  propounded,  and  an  insist  is  opened  into 
the  most  essential  notions  of  the  mind.  The  Stoics  in  ancient,  and  Kant 
in  modem  times,  have  occupied  themselves  very  much  with  this  subject ; 
and  the  progress  of  the  modem  (xerman  logic  is  connected  with  the  in- 
quiry, from  what  principles  the  Categories  are  developed  in  the  thought, 
and  what  authority  they  have.  2.  ncpi  lpf»jrc(as,  De  interjnretaiione,  coa- 
ceraing  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of  speech.  In  this  work  Ar- 
istotle examines  the  judgment  and  its  various  forms,  the  general,  the  par- 
ticailar,  and  the  indefinite  judgment ;  the  model-forms,  as  they  appear  in 
the  judgment,  of  reality,  possibility,  chance,  and  necessity ;  the  value  and 
the  relations  of  these  forms ;  and  he  discusses  the  subject  of  contraries. 
The  mode  of  treating  these  matters  is  so  acute  and  subtle,  but  yet  so  dif- 
ficult, that  the  ancients  said  that  Aristotle,  when  he  wrote  this  bock,  dip- 
ped his  pen  in  intellect.  3,  4.  *Aya\inueit  vpSrtpa  and  tar^fm,  Analytiea 
Priora  and  Posteriora,  each  in  two  books,  on  the  theory  of  conclusions,  so 
called  from  the  resolution  of  the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  com- 
ponent parts.  The  Analytica  Priora  are  specially  occupied  about  the  syl- 
logism, and  tiierein  Aristotle  shows  a  wonderful,  one  might  say  a  mathe- 
matical, combination  of  all  possible  relationship,  and  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  internal  nature  of  the  syllogism,  especially  of  the  middle  term.  The 
Analytica  Posteriora  go  farther,  inasmuch  as  they  have  for  their  object  to 
ascertain  how  science  is  established  through  the  conclusions  of  the  syl- 
logism. Accordingly,  they  treat  of  proof,  and  the  general  and  particular 
principles  of  the  sciences.  5.  Tovucdy  De  Locis,  in  eight  books,  of  the  gen- 
eral points  of  view  (r^oi)  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.-  6. 
TltpH  ffo^urrucm'  iK&fxw,  concerning  the  fallacies  which  only  apparently 
prove  something.  This  work  contains  an  examination  and  solution  of 
sophistical  fallacies,  especially  those  of  the  Megaric  school. — ^There  is 
generally  prefixed  to  the  Organon  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  entitled 
Tlofit^vplw  €lsay«oyfi,  or  n§p\  r&y  irivr^  <t>atyw,  "  On  the  Five  Voices,"  which 
is  a  treatise  on  the  logical  notions  of  genus  and  species,  dififerences,  prop- 
er or  peculiar,  and  accident.    It  is  an  introduction  to  the  Aristotelian 

logic,  and  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1  Smiik,  I  e. ;  Drenddenburg,  Biog.  Diet.,  Soc.  U.  K.,  vol.  iU.,  i^. 4ST,  tcd^. 
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II.    TXXORKTICAL   PHILOSOPBT.^ 

This  consists  of  Metaphysics j  MathenuUics,  and  Physiesj  on  all  of  which 
Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  MUapkysies  {rk  furit  rdk  (fnHrued),  in  four- 
teen books.  The  first  part  of  Theoretical  Philosophy,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, is  metaphysic.  He  calls  it  the  *'  First  Philosophy''  (it/m^  ^iAoov^ 
(a,  PkUosophia  Pr%ma\  because  it  treats  of  Being  as  Being,  and  consid- 
ers the  general  principles  in  which  the  objects  of  the  other  sciences,  as 
particular  parts  of  Being,  have  their  foundation.  In  ancient  times,  as, 
for  instance,  in  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  the  books  which  contain 
the  First  Philosophy  are  called  "  Metaphysic"  0»ct^  r^  ^wrut4^)y  or  that 
which  comes  after  the  physical  writings.  This  term,  which  with  us  has 
become  the  name  of  the  science,  does  not  denote  any  relation  of  the  two 
subjects,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  contrary  to  the  usage  fA  the 
preposition  /ucrdt,  as  if  it  denoted  that  which,  as  being  above,  lies  beyond 
Nature,  or  lies  beyond  Nature  as  the  hidden  power.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
title  has  merely  an  accidental  origin,  as  the  old  commentators  expressly 
say.  When  the  ancients  were  arranging  the  works  of  Afistotle,  they 
placed  the  First  Philosophy  after  the  books  on  Physics,  and  expressed 
this  tact  by  the  title  /icrd  rh  ^vffuedy  or  metaidiysics.  2.  In  MatkemtUkt 
we  have  two  treatises  by  Aristotle :  (I.)  Ilcpi  hfr6ius»  7pa/ifuvr,  i.  e.,  con- 
cerning "  indivisible  lines,"  which-treats  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  mag- 
nitudes. (11.)  Vir^xwviA  vpo$\^fMfra,  or  Mechanical  Problems,  a  treatise 
of  which  Yitruvius  has  made  some  use. 

3.  In  Physics*  we  have,  (I.)  Physics  {^wruc^  iucp6afftSi  called  also  by 
others  ir^pl  iipx&y)-  It  consists  of  eight  books,  in  which  Aristotle  devel- 
ops the  general  principles  of  natural  science  (Cosmology).  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  parts  of  this  work  is  the  subtle  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  in  the  fourth  book ;  and  in  the 
eighth  book,  in  a  discussion  which  corresponds  to  one  in  the  Metaphysic, 
Aristotle,  by  inferring  a  principle  which  is  at  rest,  the  unmoved,  which 
produces  motion,  has  given  the  first  indication  of  the  celebrated  cosmo- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  prime  mover.  (II.)  Concern- 
ing the  Heavens  {r€p\  ohpivov),  in  four  books.  The  heavens,  according  to 
Aristotle,  extend  from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  world  to  the  moon,  and 
they  move,  according  to  their  nature,  in  a  circular  direction  about  the 
earth,  which  is  in  the  centre  at  rest.  Aristotle,  in  the  second  book,  speaks 
of  a  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  disk  of  Mars,  which  he  observed  him- 
self; Kepler  calculated  that  this  phsenomenon  took  place  in  the  year  B.C. 
367,  and,  consequently,  the  observation  would  belong  to  the  time  of  Ar- 
istotle's first  residence  at  Athens,  when  he  was  closely  connected  with 
Plato.  (III.)  On  Production  and  Destruction  (inpH  y€y4(revs  icol  ^dopoy),  in 
two  books,  developing  the  general  laws  of  production  and  destruction. 
(IV.)  On  Meteorology  (Mert<»po\oyiKd),  in  four  books,  treating  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  elements  as  shown  in  aetherial  phaenomena,  and  especially 
ofHery  meteors,  and  of  ttie  p\\«ii(KiieTv«t  ^to^wr«.^  qw  l^ve  earth  by  means 
of  water.     To  this  division  ol  AiVstoWfiTa  >wT\!L\\!L\jft\^^'a\k%^  \X!>fe  ^^^g^  ks^ 

^  Smiihf  I,  c. ;  lYendelenburg,  Biog.  Diet.,  Soc.  U.K.,no\.\VV.,^AV\>%«W.        "»> \i.»^- 
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.  the  local  names  of  the  various  winds  {hfifiuv  ^ifftis  kcX  irposnyopicu),  which 
is  all  that  is  preserved  of  the  larger  work  entitled  irepl  trnfittwy  x^H^>'^f^* 
or  "  On  the  Signs  of  Storms."  (V.)  On  the  Universe  {irtpl  K^iMVy  De  Mun- 
da),  a  letter  to  Alexander,  treating  the  subject  of  the  last  two  works  in  a 
popular  style  and  rhetorical  tone  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The 
whole  is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleius. 
(VI.)  The  History  of  Animals  {trepi  (&av  laropia)^  in  ten  books.  This  work 
contains  no  proper  system  of  zoology ;  but  animals  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  various  principles  of  division,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to  ex- 
amination their  parts,  their  functions,  their  active  energies,  and  their 
mode  of  life.  Pliny  drew  largely  from  this  work  in  his  Natural  History. 
Many  discoveries  of  Aristotle  have  been  made  again  in  recent  times ; 
for  instance,  the  smooth  shark  {yaXths  \eios).  This  great  work,  partly 
the  fruit  of  the  kingly  liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth  book,  appended  in  the 
MSS.,  which  treats  of  barrenness  in  the  female,  scholars  are  not  agreed. 
The  observations  in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 
(Vll.)  On  the  parts  tf  Animals  (irepi  f«i«v  fioplwy),  in  four  books,  in  which 
Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phaenomena  in  each  species,  develops  the 
causes  of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  formed  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the  animal.  (VIll.)  On 
the  generation  of  Animals  (ircpl  ((^wy  y€y4<rfas)i  in  five  books,  treating  of  the 
generation  of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (IX.)  On  the  pro- 
gression of  Animals  (irepl  (^wv  tropclas),  or  De  incessu  animalium,  treating 
of  the  instruments  by  which  change  of  place  is  effected.  (X.)  On  the 
Soul  (irepi  if'vx^s),  in  three  books.  After  he  has  criticised  the  views  of 
earlier  investigators,  he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  "  the  internal  form- 
ative principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses  and  is 
capable  of  life." 

Several  anatomical  works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost.  He  was  the  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated  anatomical  investigations, 
and  showed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
He  frequently  refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 

III.    PRACTICAL    PHILOSOPHY    OR    POLITICS.^ 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philosophy  is  comprehended 
in  three  principal  works :  the  Ethics,  the  Politicsj  and  the  (Economics. 
1.  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  {'HBiKh,  NxKo/iuixeto),  in  ten  books.  Aristotle 
here  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  happiness 
(fMoxjuoWa) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand,  perfect  virtue,  ex- 
hibiting itself  in  the  actor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favorable  external  circumstance*  Virtue  is  the  readi- 
ness to  act  constantly  and  consciously  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ra- 
tional nature  of  man  (^p0hs  \6yos).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows  itself  in 
its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  extremes-  \TL^.c^<^Qit^^\\c^^w^ 

'  SmrU,  L  c;  TYendelenkurg,  Biag.  IHct.^  Soc,  U.  K.,NCi\.\\\^^4Sl,»«qA- 
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this,  the  several  virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  tradition  ascribes  to  Nicomachus, 
the  son  of  Aristotle,  is  indubitable,  though  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  Why  these  writings  were 
called  Nicomachearij  we  can  not  tell ;  whether  the  father  so  named  them 
as  a  memorial  of  bis  affection  for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived 
their  title  from  being  afterward  edited  and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus. 
2.  The  Eudemean  Ethics  (*H$iKh.  Ed8^/icta),  in  seven  books,  of  which  only 
books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books,  iv., 
v.,  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  of  the  Nico- 
machean  ethics.  This  ethical  work  is,  perhaps,  a  recension  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus.  3.  The  Great  Ethics  CHBuch,  /ueyiiXa),  or 
Magna  Moralia,  in  two  books.  Pansch  has  lately  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Aristotle's,  but  an  abstract,  and  one,  too,  not 
made  by  a  very  skillful  hand ;  while  another  critic  looks  upon  it  as  the 
authentic  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work.  4.  Politics  (noXirzicci),  in  eight 
books.  The  Ethics  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics,  by  the  .word  Sarepov,  refer- 
ence is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Politics ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  vp^cpoy, 
to  the  Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be  attained  for  the 
human  community  in  the  state ;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the 
external  preservation  of  life,  but  "  happy  life,"  as  it  is  attained  by  means 
of  virtue  (iper^,  perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence,  also, 
ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political  life,  because  . 
the  state  can  not  attain  its  highest  object  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of  the  state. 
Accordingly,  Aristotle  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy, 
then  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  diflTerent  forms  of  government,  after 
which  he  gives  a  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic  constitu- 
tions, and  then  investigates  which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the 
ideal  of  a  state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most  im- 
portant condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the  conclusion.  5.  (Economics 
(oiKovoiiiKd))  in  two  books,  of  which  only  the  first  is  genuine. 

IV.    WORKS    ON   ART. I 

These  have  for  their  object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  or  art, 
and  to  them  belong  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric.  1.  The  Poetics  (irepl  xojijti- 
Kjjs).  Aristotle  penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  of  the  ancients  into  the 
essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father  of  the  esthetics  of  poetry  ^  as  he 
is  the  completer  of  Greek  rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
treatise  contains  a  theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  I'he  treatise  itself 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  but  the  explanation  of  its  present  form  is  still  a 
problem  of  criticism.  Some,  as,  for  instance,  G.  Hermann  and  Bern- 
hardy,  look  upon  it  as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work ;  others 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  wotVl-,  oXXxeia,  ^^^\w^  ^a  XJc^a  T^aX'ea  \.^<s.^  b^ 
some  hearer  of  lectures  delivered  by  knaXoXXa.    ^Y>H?a&  \MM3ft..>\>sy^^''^<ex.^ 

^   Smith,  I.e. 
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is  clear,  that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an  independent 
whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one 
author.  2.  The  Rhetoric  {rixpv  ^opucf))^  in  three  books.  Rhetoric,  as  a 
science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  dialectics.  The 
only  thing  which  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rhetoric  possible  is  the 
argumentation  which  awakens  conviction.  He,  therefore,  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation.  The  second  main 
division  of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that  favorable  disposition 
in  the  hearer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  credit.  The  third  part  treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  ar- 
rangement. 

According  to  a  well-known  tradition,*  Aristotle  bequeathed  his  library 
and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus,  his  successor  in  the  Peripatetic  school.  On 
the  death  of  Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  of  both  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and 
disciple,  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  in  Troas.  This  Neleus  sold  both  libraries  to 
Ptolemy  11.,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexandrean  library ;  but  he  retained 
for  himself,  as  an  heir-loom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of  these  two 
philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a 
large  library,  than  by  concealing  them  in  a  cellar  {Karh.  yrjs  iv  Bit&pvxl  riyt\ 
where,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  century  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon 
of  Teos,  traced  out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ignorant 
heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  caus- 
ing the  manuscripts  to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and  making 
emendations,  but  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  was  about. 
After  the  capture  of  Athens,  Sulla,  in  B.C.  84,  confiscated  ApelHcon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  Rome.  From  this  story 
an  error  arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Strabo  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  concluded,  from  this  account,  that  neither  Aris- 
totle nor  Theophrastus  had  published  their  writings,  with  the  exception 
of  some  exoteric  works,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their  system, 
and  that  it  was  not  till  two  hundred  years  later  that  they  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  and  published  to  the  philosoph- 
ical world.  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle,  in- 
deed, did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his  writings. 
Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish  some  of 
his  works,  and  put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his  works  for  publication,  and 
published  several  in  his  lifetime.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  re- 
gard to  the  exoteric  writings.  Those  which  had  not  been  published  by 
Aristotle  himself  were  given  to  the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  his  dis- 
ciples  in  a  complete  form.* 

'  Slfh$».,  xiiU,  p.  608.  %  SmUV  I.  c. 
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LEADING     FEATURES    OF    ARISTOTLB's    PHILOSOPHY.^ 

We  can  not  fully  comprehend  the  peculiar  character  of  Aristotle's  doc- 
trines without  contrasting  them  with  those  of  Plato.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
occupy  the  central  place  in  the  philoso{^y  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  present  day  must  always  recur  to  them,  if  our  object  be 
to  ascertain  the  principles  by  which  we  may  form  a  view  of  the  whole 
of  things.  The  axis  around  which  philosophical  speculation  turns  is 
centered  in  the  minds  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  investigations  of  the 
earlier  philosophers  reached  only  to  parts,  though  important  parts,  of  the 
universe,  and  they  regarded  these  parts  as  the  whole.  Pythagoras  made 
number  and  harmony  the  principle  of  his  philosophy ;  the  Ionian  physical 
speculation  adopted  a  material  first  principle ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Soc 
rates  had  for  its  basis  that  which  was  good  with  reference  to  man.  The 
greatness  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  consisted  in  binding  together  the  several 
parts  of  philosophy  in  one  governing  comprehensive  unity,  and  in  creating 
one  intellectual  antitype  of  the  Universal,  a  self-conscious  entirety  of 
thoughts — a  system  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  they  con- 
structed their  respective  systems  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Plato's 
was  the  Ideal :  he  spiritualized  our  cognition.  Aristotle's  was  the  Real: 
he  established  it  on  realities.  Plato  contemplated  the  world  with  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  artist,  and  he  clothed  his  conceptions  in  the  vesture 
of  the  beautiful :  his  ideas  are  the  spii^^tual  forms,  according  to  which 
God,  like  an  artificer,  fashions  the  world  and  all  things.  Aristotle  stripped 
off  this  vesture  :  he  sought  to  discover  the  notions  which  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sensuous  impressions,  and  these  notions  are  only  objects  of 
thought.  He  examined  facts,  and  endeavored  to  subject  them  to  the  no- 
tion which  we  have  of  them.  But  it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  say  that 
Aristotle  was  an  Empiric,  according  to  whom  the  mind  is  a  mere  tahda 
rasay  on  which  experience,  sensation,  and  reflection  impress  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  understanding  is  also  that  creative  activity  which 
conceives  principles  and  apprehends  them  in  phsenomena. 

Aristotle  is  an  unfathomable  intellect.  There  is  nothing  too  great  or 
too  small  for  his  observation ;  nothing  which  his  understanding  could  not 
grasp.  He  not  only  mastered  all  the  sciences  of  his  day,  but  he  carried 
them  farther ;  he  extended  them  in  detail,  he  fitted  the  parts  together, 
and  formed  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  In  philosophy  we  observe  a 
two-fold  tendency,  which  is  seldom  united  in  the  same  person ;  a  tendency 
toward  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  things,  to  the  inexhaustible  mass 
of  material ;  and  the  opposite  tendency  to  the  universal  thought,  which 
masters  this  variety  and  pervades  this  mass.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  these 
two  tendencies  been  59  nearly  balanced,  and  seldom  have  they  so  mutu- 
ally co-operated  with  each  other  as  in  Aristotle.  In  this  union  consists 
his  astonishing  greatness.  Plato  is  more  ideal,  but  Aristotle  more  uni- 
versal. In  the  writings  of  Plato,  the  genius  of  the  artist,  of  the  poet,  is 
always  felt ;  but  Aristotle  is  t\ve  maxv  ol  ^\o^^,  ^w^tJaa  vwyeEti^tion  of 
bare  realities  is  his  province.    In  ylac^  ol  ^i^aa  O&amv  <A  -^^MaicsR.  "wN^^^fe. 
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find  in  Aristotle  greater  power  of  observation,  and  more  acute  analysis 
and  investigation.  In  nearly  all  the  sciences  Aristotle  opened  new  paths. 
He  created  Logic,  and  laid  down  the  laws  which  govern  our  conclu- 
sions. What  existed  before  his  time  was  no  more  than  unconnected  at- 
tempts. Kant  observes,  that  "Logic,  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  like 
pure  Geometry,  since  the  time  of  Euclid,  is  a  finished  science,  which  in 
all  essentials  has  received  neither  improvement  nor  alteration.'' 

With  profound  thought  he  investigated  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  ex- 
plained its  development  in  his  wonderful  Psychology :  he  was  thus  the 
first  to  create  a  science  of  Mind.  In  his  Ethics  he  considered  new  ques- 
tions, as,  for  example,,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  responsibility.  Plato 
planned  the  ideal  of  a  state,  yet,  with  all  the  depth  of  his  philosophy,  he 
could  not  discover  the  means  of  adapting  his  ideal  to  real  Ufe.  Aristotle 
examined  the  constitutions  and  positive  usages  of  existing  states  in  de- 
tail, and  with  his  mind  matured  by  this  practical  experience,  he  wrote  his 
"  Politic,"  in  which  work  he  examines  and  passes  judgment  on  existing 
political  forms,  according  to  their  several  internal  characters. 

Lastly,  by  his  investigation  of  uljtimate  principles,  which  is  comprised 
in  his  "  First  Philosophy,"  he  gave-  Xo  metaphysics  its  proper  direction. 
Aristotle's  method  is  characterized  by  sound  criticism :  before  giving  his 
own  views,  he  never  neglects  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  philosophy.  He  shows  wherein  they  are  defective,  and  at  the 
same  time  states  how  far  they  are  true ;  and  thus  he  prepares  the  way 
for  his  own  theory.  This  peculiarity  makes  his  writings  an  authority  for 
the  history  of  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  this  science  also.  Aristotle  does  not  belong  to  the  national  mind  of 
Greece.  The  period  of  genuine  Greek  antiquity,  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  beautiful  creations  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  was  already  past,  and  Aristotle  could  only  contemplate  it  at 
a  distance ;  he  reflects  upon  it  as  on  a  subject  foreign  to  his  age.  The 
whole  direction  of  his  philosophy  is  rather  toward  that  which  belongs  to 
mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  rational,  than  to  that  which  is  peculiarly 
Greek.  This  character  of  universality  made  Aristotle's  works  intelligible 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  rendered  his  philosophy  susceptible  of  an 
intimate  union  with  Christian  theology.* 

EDITIONS    OF    ARISTOTLE. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  are  the  following :  I.  The 
editio  princepSf  by  Aldus  Pins  Manutius,  Venice,  1495-98,  5  vols.  fol.  (called,  also,  Aldina 
major).  For  the  criticism  of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all  the  old  edi- 
tions. 2.  The  third  Basle  edition,  1050,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  several  variations  (Vom,  and 
some  essential  improvements  upon,  the  ^dtio  princeps.  The  first  and  second  Basle  edi- 
tions, which  appeared  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing  but  reprints  of  the  edxtio  princept. 
8.  The  edition  of  Camotius,  sometimes  called  Aldina  minora  Venice,  1551-53,  6  vols.  8vo. 

4.  The  edition  of  Sylburgius,  Frankfort,  1584-87, 11  vols.  4to.  Thia  edition  surpassed 
all  the  previous  ones,  and  even  the  critics  of  the  present  day  can  not  dispense  with  it. 

5.  The  edition  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Leyden,  1590, 2  vols,  fbl.,  reprinted  in  1597, 1605, 1640. 
This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  AiiatoUe^  ^\i.l  ^t«^«xtil 
baatUy,  and  now  wortbleaa.    The  same  may  be  said  of,  6.  TX»  ©d\X\OTV  ot  Tiu  N  «3L^'^w^sk, 
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1019  and  1039,  9  vols.  fol. ;  1639,  4  yols.  fol.  Much  more  important  is,  7.  Tbe  Bipont 
edition  (not  completed),  by  Bnble,  1*791-1800,  5  vols.  8vo.  It  containa  only  the  Orga- 
Bon,  and  tbe  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The  continuation  was  prevented  by  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  in  which  Bnhle  lost  the  materials  which  he  had  collected. 
The  first  volome,  whidi  contains,  among  other  things,  a  most  copious  enumeration  of 
all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.  The 
critical  remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older  editions.  Little  is  done  in  it  for 
criticism  itself  and  exegesis.  8.  The  edition  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1831-40, 4  vols.  4to.  The 
text  is  in  two  volumes,  the  Latin  translation  occupies  a  third  volume,  and  the  fourth  is 
a  volume  of  scholia,  edited  by  Brandis,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  another  v(dume  of 
scholia  that  has  not  yet  appeared.  This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent,  though 
not  always  complete  comparison  of  ancient  MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new 
«ra  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunately,  there  is  still  no  notice  given 
of  the  MSS.  made  use  of,  and  of  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  the  editor,  which 
occasions  great  difllculty  in  making  a  critical  use  of  this  edition.  The  text  of  Bekk«^ 
edition  has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  8vo,  with  the  indices  of  Sylburg.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1832, 16  vols. 
16mo,  but  it  is  an  uncritical  one,  and  the  pointing  is  so  bad  as  to  destroy  the  sense.  The 
▼wry  same  text  has  been  repeated  under  the  title  of  a  new  edition:  ^^  Aristotelis  Opera 
Oamia  qua  exstaiU.  Cura  Car,  Herm.  Weiscj"  Leipzig,  1841,  &c.,  1  vol.  4to.  "What  is  add- 
ed upon  the  order  of  Aristotle's  writings  shows  a  want  of  all  sound  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  incredible  how  such  a  production  could  venture  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Germany  after  Bekker's  edition.^ 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  separate  works  are  as  follows :  Aristatelis  Orga- 
won,  by  Pacius,  with  an  analytical  commentary,  Frankfort,  1597, 4to ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1843,  S  vols.  8vo ;  best  edition  by  Waitz,  Leipzig,  1844-46,  2  vols.  8vo.  Metapkynca, 
with  critical  text,  by  Brandis,  in  ^^AristoteUs  et  Theophrasti  Metaphysicaf"  Ac,  ed.  C.  A 
Brandis,  Berlin,  1823, 1  vol. ;  the  "  Scholia  GrtBca  m  Aristot.  Metaphysica^"  by  Brandis, 
Berlin,  1837,  form  the  second  part  to  this  edition ;  with  a  German  translation,  and  copi- 
ous commentary  by  Schwegler,  Tubingen,  1846-48,  3  vols.  8vo ;  with  critical  text  and 
commentary  by  Bonitz,  Bonn,  1848-49,  2  vols.  8vo.  Of  the  Mathematics,  AristoUlis  rtpi 
ardfMtv  ytniyMv^  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557,  8vo ;  and  the  Mijxaviica,  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amsterdam,  1812.  Of  the  Physics,  Aristotelis  Physicay  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843 ;  De  Cat- 
lo,  by  Morelli,  Lyon,  1563 ;  and  by  Havenreuter,  Frankfort,  1605.  Ilepl  ytviatta^  col 
^ftipaf,  Venice,  1520,  fol. ;  by  Pacius,  Frankfort,  1601,  with  the  books  De  CcbIo  and  oth- 
ers. Of  the  Meteorologicaj  by  Vicomeratus,  Paris,  1556 ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo ; 
by  Ideler,  with  Latin  version  and  a  learned  commentary,  Leipzig,  1834-36,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  the  HUtoria  Animalmm,  with  the  commentary  of  Scaliger  and  translation  of  Maus- 
■ac,  Toulouse,  1619,  fol. ;  by  Camas,  with  French  translation,  Paris,  1783,  2  vols.  4to ; 
by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1811,  4  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1832,  8vo.  Of  the  De 
Amma^  by  Pacius,  Frankfort,  1596,  8vo ;  by  Trendelenburg,  Jena,  1833,  8vo ;  the  De  An- 
tmo,  De  SensUj  De  Memoriay  and  several  minor  treatises,  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1829, 8vo. 
Of  the  De  Coloribus,  by  Fortius,  Florence,  1548,  4to.  Of  the  Physiognomica,  in  Frantz's 
Scriptores  Physiognomici  VetereSj  Altenburg,  1780,  8vo.  Of  the  noAireiot,  or  constitu- 
tions of  states,  &c.,  the  fVagments  by  Neumann,  Heidelberg,  1827, 12mo.  Of  the  Ethics, 
Etkica  Nicomachea,  by  Wilkinson,  Oxford,  1715,  4th  ed.,  1818,  8vo ;  by  Zell,  Heidelberg, 
1820,  2  vols.  8vo;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1822,  8vo;  by  Cardwell,  Oxford,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo, 
by  Michelet,  Berlin,  1828-35,  2  vols.  8vo,  2d  ed.,  1848;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1845 ;  Etkica 
Eudemia  (sive  Eudemi  RhodU  Etkica),  by  Fritzsche,  Ratisbon,  1851, 8vo.  Of  the  Politica, 
by  Schneider,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1821,  8vo;  by 
Gdttling,  Jena,  1824 ;  by  Stahr,  with  a  German  version,  Leipzig,  1837 ;  by  Barthelemy 
St.  Hilaire,  with  a  French  translation,  Paris,  1837.  Of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Yictorius, 
Basle,  1549,  fol. ;  Oxford,  1759,  without  accents,  8vo ;  by  Reiz,  Leipzig,  1772, 8vo ;  with  a 
Latin  version  and  commentary,  Oxford,  1820,  2  vols,  8vo ;  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Of  the  Poetics,  by  Robortellus,  Florence,  1548,  fol. ;  by  Heinsius,  1610,  1611 ;  by  Tyr- 
whitt,  Oxford,  1794,  4to  and  8vo;  by  G.  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1802,  8vo;  by  Graefonhan, 
Leipzig,  1821,  8vo ;  by  F.  Ritter,  Co\ogue,  \8aa  •,  wvib^  Bekker,  with  the  Rhetoric,  Ber- 
i/n,  1832,  8ro.    Of  the  De  Admirandis  NarrotionJJbua,\i'3  liftctaiv^\fli,  <SXa.\:\^<i^^^ 
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and  by  Westennaim,  in  the  Paradoaeogra^  GrdBcit  Bnmswkik,  1830.    Of  tbe  (Bconamio- 
U9,  by  Scbneider,  Leipzig,  1815,  8to  ;  by  Goettling,  Jena;  1830. 

II.  Thsophbastus  (ec^peurros),^  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  and 
the  successor  of  Aristotle  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  was  a  native  of  Ere- 
SOS,  in  Lesbos,*  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato,  and 
afterward  under  Aristotle.'  He  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
iK^o  is  said  to  have  changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus  (or  the  Divine  speaker),  to  indicate  the  fluent  and  graceful  ad- 
dress of  his  pupil  ;*  but  the  story  is  scarcely  credible.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  proper  name  itself,  which  occurs  elsewhere,*  suggested 
the  idea  of  connecting  it  with  the  eloquence  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished the  Eresian.  Aristotle  named  Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  his  library 
and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings.  Theophrastus  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the  school. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  two  thousand  disciples,  and  among  them  such 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander.'  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings 
Philippus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  the  less  an  object  of  re- 
gard to  the  Athenian  people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  Agonis  ven- 
tured to  bring  an  impeachment  against  him  on  the  ground  of  impiety ;' 
for  he  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus  generously  interfered  to  save  him. 
Neveriheless,  when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens,  in  B.C. 
30S,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles,  Theophrastus  also  left  the  city, 
until  Philo,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought  Sopho- 
cles to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law.*  From  this  time 
Theoplurastus  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  farther  molesta^ 
tion  till  his  death.  He  died  in  B.C.  287,  after  having  presided  over  the 
Lyceum  about  thirty-five  years.  His  age  is  differently  stated.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  lived  eighty-five  years  ;*  according  to  others, 
one  hundred  and  seven  years.  He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  with 
the  complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was  beginning.  The  whole 
population  of  Athens  took  part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed 
his  library  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus  exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  contained  in  his  books,  uid 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  have  perished.  The  following 
are  alone  extant :  1.  Characteres  ('Hducol  x''^P^"^9*^\  ^^  thirty  chapters, 
containing  descriptions  of  vicious  or  ridiculous  characters.  Schneider, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Theophrastus,  has  been  led  to  form  the  opinion  that 
the  "  Characters,"  as  we  now  have  them,  are  only  extracts  from  difiTerent 

*  SmUk^  I.  c.                   s  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  618.  '  Diog.  Laert.f  v.,  36,  »eqq. 

♦  Strah.,  L  e. ;  Diog.  Laert.f  v.,  38 ;  Cfc.,  Orat.j  19.  •  Steph.,  Thesaur.  Ling.  Grae. 

•  Diogr.  Laert,,  v.,  36,  teq.  i  Id.ib. ;  Jfilkea^'V. H-A^ m>^* 
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moral  worki  published  by  the  phfloeophen,  and  eitiiBtB,  toi^ 
different  times  and  by  diffisrent  persoiis.  Thia  opinioii,  liinvever,  has 
fband  many  opponenta.  More  nnammity  pretaila  waofoog  critiea  idiftite 
to  the  apuriouaneaa  o(  the  pre&ce.  The  "  CbanOear  stand  Ttxj  lagk 
aa  a  claaaic  work,  on  account  of  the  purity  and  pieciaiDn  of  the  atj^  and 
the  ezaotnoas  and  fidelity  of  the  portraits.  Among  their  mnneraas  inn- 
tatora,  La  Bruydre  stands  most  conspicuous.  S.  A  Treatise  on  sensnoai 
perception  and  its  objects  (llcpl  aloHi^tmt  nd  oMfrfir).  3.  A  fragment 
of  a  work  on  metai^ysics  {r&i^  iitrk  rh  po^ixd).  A.  On  the  Histary  tf 
PUni»  (Ilf^  fvrfir  laropUa),  in  nine  books,  with  a  fragment  of  a  tenth,  one 
of  the  earliest  works  on  Botany  that  hare  coma  down  to  us.  As  the 
philosopher  of  Stagira  is  the  father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastns  to  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  Botany.  His  Tegetable  physiology  contains 
some  rery  just  arrangements :  he  had  even  a  glimpse  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  planta.  6.  On  the  Causes  of  Planus  (Iltpl  fvrmif  a2ri«rX  onginaO^  in 
eight  books,  of  which  only  six  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  system  of 
botanical  physiology.  6.  Of  Stones  (Hcpi  ki$w).  This  work  proves  that, 
after  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  mineralogy  retrograded.  We  have  abo 
other  treatiaea  of  his  on  Odors,  Windsy  Prognosties  of  ike  Weaiker,  dec.  All 
those  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  Photius. 

Of  th«  earlier  edltloni  of  the  entire  worke  of  Tbeophraetiu  we  may  mentioii  the  Mr 
dtne,  Voalee,  1406,  M. ;  that  of  Basle,  1541,  fbl. ;  and  tliat  by  D.  Helnstos,  Leyden,  161S, 
AA.  Mneh  auperlor,  however,  to  the  older  onee  it  that  by  Schneider,  Letpzif ,  1818-41, 
6  Tola.  6to.  Still,  this  needa  ittelf  a  careAil  rerision,  since  the  piecemeal  maaner  in 
which  the  critical  apparatus  came  into  Schneider's  hands,  and  his  own  ill  health,  eom- 
pelled  him  to  append  supplements  and  corrections,  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  text  and  com* 
mentary.  Wimmer  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  much  improved  edition 
of  Theophrastus,  containing  the  history  of  plants,  Breslau,  1842, 8vo.  No  other  voinmes, 
however,  have  as  yet  appeared.  Of  the  separate  works,  we  may  mention  the  fbUowing 
editions :  the  Ckaracteruy  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1713, 8vo ;  by  Fischer,  Cobnrg,  1703, 
8vo,  one  of  the  best ;  by  Gooz,  Nuremburg,  1798, 8vo ;  by  Schneider,  Jena,  1799,  8vo ;  by 
Coraes,  Paris,  1799,  8vo ;  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo.  The  History  of  Plants,  by  Bodsus 
A  SMpel,  Amsterdam,  1044,  fol. ;  by  Stackhouse,  Oxford,  1813, 2  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  Wim- 
ner,  mentioned  above.  On  Stones,  by  De  Laet,  Leyden,  1647, 8vo ;  and  by  mil,  with  an 
English  version  and  notes,  London,  1746, 8vo. 

III.  Straton  (Xrpdrmy),^  of  Lampsacus,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladclphus,  succeeded  Theophrastus  as 
head  of  tbo  school  in  B.C.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  eighteen  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.*  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  natural  science,  whence  he  obtained,  or,  as  it  appears  from  Cicero, 
himself  assumed  the  appellation  of  <pwrtK6s  (Physiais).  Cicero,  while 
speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the  most  neces- 
aary  part  of  his  philosophy,  that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.*  In  the  long  list  of 
his  works  given  by  Diogenes,  several  of  the  titles  are  upon  subjects  of 
moral  philosophy,  but  the  great  majority  belong  to  the  department  of 
physical  science.  From  the  few  notices  of  his  tenets  which  we  find  in 
the  ancient  writers,  Straton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system,  the 
lo  character  of  which,  however,  can  not  be  determined.    He  seems 


Dtd,  Biagr,  s.  v.     *  Dhg.  Laert.,  v.,  58.     >  Acad.  QtuBst.,  I.,  9 ;  De  Fni., v.,  5. 
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to  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  universe,  and 
to  have  held  that  every  particle  of  matter  has  a  plastic  and  seminal  pow- 
er, but  without  sensation  or  intelligence ;  and  that  life,  sensation,  and 
intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents,  and  affections  of  matter.  Some  mod- 
em writers  have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of  Spinoza,  while  oth- 
ers see  in  his  system  an  anticipation  of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  He 
has  been  charged  with  atheism  by  Cudworth,  Leibnitz,  Bayle,  and  other 
distinguished  writers,  and  warmly  defended  by  Schlosser,  in  his  SjncUeg- 
ium  hiatorico-pkUoaophicum  de  Siratone  Lampsaceno,  dec.,  Vitemberg,  1728, 
4to.  For  an  account  of  the  controversy  to  which  the  tenets  of  Straton 
have  given  rise  among  modem  sch(^rs,  the  student  should  consult  Hap- 
less, in  his  edition  of  Fabricius.  Compare,  also,  Nauwerck,  De  Strmtotu 
Lampsaceno  Phil.  Disquis.y  Berlin,  1836,  8vo. 

The  heads  of  the  Peripatetic  school  who  followed  Theophrastus  and 
Straton,  namely,  Lycon,  Arialon  of  Ceos,  Criloluusj  <Slc.,  were  of  less  im- 
portance, and  seem  to  have  occupied  themselves  more  in  carrying  oat 
some  separate  dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of  Aristotle.  At^ 
tention  was  especially  directed  to  a  popular  rhetorical  system  of  ethics. 
The  school  declined  in  splendor  and  influence ;  the  more  abstruse  writ^ 
ings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because  their  form  was  not  sufficiently 
pleasing,  and  the  easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by  the 
d^culty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expression  of  the  master  himself 
respecting  his  writings  might  have  been  repeated,  "  that  they  had  been 
published,  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and  anthologies  arose,  and 
satisfied  the  superficial  wants  of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle 
himself  were  thrust  into  the  background.  In  Rome,  before  the  time  of 
Cicero,  we  find  only  slender  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only  came  there  with  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla,  as  we  have  said,  had  carried  off  from 
Greece. 

X.    THE     STOIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  Zeno  (Z^iwi'),*  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  was 
a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to  study  phi- 
losophy through  the  writings  of  the  Socratics,  which  his  father,  who  was 
a  merchant,  was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  he  went 
thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  thirty  years,  having  been,  while  pursuing  the  vocation  of  his 
father,  shipwrecked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Piraeeus,'  Zeno  was  led 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy. According  to  some  writers,  he  lost  all  his  property  in  the  ship- 
wreck ;  according  to  others,  he  still  retained  a  large  fortune  ;'  but,  which- 
ever of  these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contentment  be- 
came proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  his  virtues  shines  through  even  the 
ridicule  of  the  comic  poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said  to  have 
first  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and  simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstaiicea  e\)ietL^  \ei^  Vvcdl  \^ 

^  Smdf^  Did.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  a  Diog.  Loerf .,  Wl.,  %  eeqq.  ^  l*,^^\.<k^V 
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attach  himself  to  the  Cynic  Crates.  In  opposition  to  the  adyice  of  Crat- 
es, he  studied  under  Stilpo,  of  the  Megaric  school;  and  he  subsequently 
received  instruction  from  the  two  other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodo- 
rus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  Academics  Xenocrates  and  Polemo. 
The  period  which  Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  extended 
to  twenty  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
philosophical  system,  he  opened  his  school  in  the  porch  (trrodE,  stoa) 
adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  and  hence  denominated  anA 
wouciXfi  (Stoa  Poecile)j  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  a  place  where 
poets  met.^  From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  'StwikoI,  or  ol  ix 
T^y  (TToaSf  that  is.  Stoics^  or  men  of  the  porch.  They  were  previously 
styled  Zenonians. 

Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  Ptolemy.  Much  more  honorable,  however,  was  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  which  the  Athenians  showed  toward  him,  stranger  as 
be  was ;  for  although  the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited  the  keys 
of  the  Acropolis  with  him,  as  the  most  trustworthy  man,'  may  be  a  later 
invention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  people,  by  which  a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him,  because,  during  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  by  his  doctrines,  and  his  life  spent  in  accordance  with  them,  he 
had  conducted  the  young  men  who  attached  themselves  to  him  along  the 
path  of  virtue  and  discretion.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  become  unfaithful  to  his  native 
land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the 
year  either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
his  school  for  fifty-eight  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight.     He  was  still  alive,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  in  B.C.  260. 

Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ;  but  the  writings  of  Chrysippus  and  the 
later  Stoics  seem  to  have  obscured  those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm 
adherents  of  the  school  appear  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to  the  books  of 
its  founder.  Hence  it  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.  His  successors  in  the  Stoic  school 
were  as  follows  :  Cleanthes,  ChrysippuSf  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Bab- 
ylon, Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Panatius  of  Rhodes,  and  Posidonius. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part  of  philosophy, 
and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  Cynics  than  his  followers.    It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  fact  of  his  disciples  separating  into  different  parties,  that 
his  system  was  either  not  completely  developed,  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.    Chrysippus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  one  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  system  its  full  development,  and 
fixed  its  doctrines ;  and  hence  the  saying,  "  If  there  had  been  no  Chrysip- 
^  pus,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa."    The  Stoics  made  three  divisions 
of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls  the  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical 
(\oytK6y)j  of  which,  howevex,  ovw  wot^  l/i^Oi^  \s  tsrA.  ^  \.T«XN^^M2i^.   ^'<5S; 
other  Stoics  made  different  (\ivis\oi\s.    TYv^fe  \.T\\^<e^  ^CTSsvn>\w^^&  \sc!^<^\s^ 
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Zeno  himself.  The  logical  part  of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their 
metaphysics.  They  made  a  distinction  between  truth  (&\^cca)  and  true 
{h\fi04s) ;  truth  implied  body  {a-afia),  but  true  was  without  body,  and  was 
merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed  to  things  an  absolute  existence  in 
themselves.  Their  system,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  what  it  was,  was  ob- 
scure, and  they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves  on  their 
metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhetoric,  and  grammar. 
In  their  physical  doctrines  they  assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active 
and  the  Passive.  The  Passive  was  oha-iay  or  matter,  the  first  substance 
of  which  all  things  were  made ;  the  Active  was  God,  who  was  one, 
though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal  behef  in  a  Deity,  or  in 
many  deities,  they  considered  one  of  the  evidences  of  God's  existence.^ 

All  the  universe,  says  Seneca,  according  to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  con- 
sists of  two  things,  cause  and  matter.  The  cause,  which  puts  matter  in 
motion,  is  conceived  as  pervading  it,  but  it  is  rational ;  the  motions  pro- 
duced are  not  the  eflfect  of  chance,  and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the 
visible  world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  their  general  doc- 
trines that  the  soul  {rjn/xfi)  is  corporeal,  for  they  defined  all  things  to  be 
body,  which  produce  any  thing  or  are  produced.  They  argued  thus :  noth- 
ing that  is  without  body  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sympa- 
thize with  that  which  is  not  body,  but  only  body  with  body.  The  body 
and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies.  Death  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  soul  is  a  spirit  (irvcS/ut)  that  is  bom 
with  us ;  consequently  it  is  body,  and  it  continues  after  death ;  still,  it  is 
perishable ;  but  the  soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals  are 
parts,  is  imperishable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul  there  were  diflfer- 
ent  opinions :  Cleanthes  thought  that  all  souls  lasted  to  the  general  con- 
flagration ;  Chrysippus  thought  that  the  souls  of  the  wise  oidy  lasted  so 
long.* 

The  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most  attention  as 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  was  the  basis  of  their  ethical  system ;  but  by  this  it 
was  not  meant  that  a  man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature ;  he 
must  make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  things. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  it  follows  that  moral- 
ity is  connected  with  philosophy.  To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the 
whole  of  things,  is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  To  live  ac- 
cording to  nature  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  itself  happiness.  Every  man 
having  within  himself  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  is  a  divinity  to  himself. 
Wisdom  consists  in  distinguishing  good  from  evil.  Good  is  that  which 
produces  happiness  according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  being.  As  the 
order  of  the  world  consists  in  an  invariable  conformity  to  the  law  of  fate, 
so  the  happiness  of  man  is  that  course  of  life  which  flows  in  an  uninter- 
rupted current  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  Since  those  things  alone 
are  truly  good  which  are  becoming  and  virtuous,  and  since  vittuft^  whicb. 
Js  seated  in  the  mindy  is  alone  sufficient  for  l^a.ppmes&,  giXgraaSi  >^\Mffi 

^  Smithy  Lc.  ^  U.ib. 
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contribute  nothing  toward  happiness,  and  therefore  are  not  in  themselves 
good.  The  wise  man  will  only  value  riches,  honor,  beauty,  and  other 
external  enjoyments  as  means  and  instruments  of  virtue ;  for,  in  every 
condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  na- 
ture. Pain,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  The  wise 
man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.  All  external  things  are  in- 
different, since  they  can  not  affect  the  happiness  of  man ;  nevertheless, 
some  of  these  are  conducive,  others  unfavorable  to  the  life  which  is  ac- 
cording to  nature,  and,  as  such,  are  proper  objects  of  preference  or  re- 
jection, vpoiry/i^ya  fj  iLv<nrporrYfx4va,  Every  virtue  being  a  conformity  to 
nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  from  it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.* 
The  Stoics  advanced  many  extravsigant  assertions  concerning  their 
wise  man.  For  example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure ;  that 
he  exercises  no  pity ;  that  he  is  free  from  faults  ;  that  he  is  divine ;  that 
he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ; 
that  he  alone  is  noble,  great,  ingenuous ;  that  he  alone  is  free  ;  that  he  is 
a  prophet,  a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  vauntings 
are  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the 
true  notion  of  the  Stoics  concerning  their  wise  man,  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  they  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  but 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  image  of  perfection,  toward 
which  every  man  should  continually  aspure.  All  the  extravagant  things 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  refer- 
red to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  happi- 
ness, and  the  consequent  indifference  -of  all  external  circumstances.  It 
is  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Stoics  that  their  wise  man  is  perfectly  free, 
and  can  do  whatever  he  pleases  without  restraint  or  compulsion ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  understood  this  freedom  to 
consist  merely  in  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  all  external  circumstances  ; 
for,  according  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Porch,  the  human  mind 

.  is  bound  by  the  indissoluble  chain  of  nature,  and  subject  to  the  eternal 
law  of  fate ;  and  all  human  actions  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  that 
order,  by  which  all  beings  in  nature  are  irresistibly  impelled.' 

For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  doctrines  Of  the  Stoics,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  Zeno  by  Brandis,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy, and  to  the  works  of  Brucker  {Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.,  pt.  ii.,  book  ii., 
ch.  ix.,  p.  893,  seqq.)  and  Ritter  {Hist.  PhUos.y  vol.  iii.,  p.  449,  seqq.,  Eng. 
transl.). — It  remains  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus, 
reserving  Panatius  and  Posidonius  for  the  Roman  period. 

II.  Cleanthes  {KXcdvdrisy  was  a  native  of  Assos,  in  Troas,  and  bom 
about  B.C.  300.  He  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  ©nly  four  drachmas 
of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He 
first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faithful 
disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself  and 
pay  Zeno  the  necessary  fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night  at 
drawing  water,  as  a  common  laVioiet,  vsv  Wv^  \iv\b.\i«ci  ^aidena;  but  as  he 

spent  the  whole  day  in  plii\osop\v\c?A.  ■p>^ts^^2^^/^^^jft»j^^^^^j^^^^ 

'  Enjleld,  Hist.  PhUos.,  vol.  I.,  p.  346.         »  Id.ib.^^.-SAT.       ^  Smittv,iy«A.^V»gt-.%.^». 
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of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areopagus  to  give  an  account 
of  his  manner  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence 
of  industry  which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  ten  mine,  though 
Zcno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  them.  He  was  naturally  slow,  but 
his  iron  industry  overcame  all  difficulties ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Zeno, 
Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his  school.  He  died  about  B.C.  220,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  of  voluntary  starvation.  His  physician  had  recommended 
him  to  abstain  from  food  two  days,  in  order  to  cure  an  ulcer  in  his  mouth, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  he  said  that,  having  now  advanced  so 
far  on  the  road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trouble  over  again. 
He,  therefore,  still  refused  all  nourishment,  and  died,  as  we  have  said,  of 
starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Cleanthes  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Laeiitius  present  the  usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects :  ircpi  iperuVf  v€pl  riBoyrjSt  vepl  ^€uvy  &c.  A  hymn  of  his  to  Jove  is 
Still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments.  It  was  edited  by 
Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdorf,  Lips.,  1836. 

The  doctrines  of  Cleanthes  were  almost  exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There 
was  a  slight  variation  between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoical 
view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Cleanthes  taught  that  all 
souls  are  immortal,  but  that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  particular  soul,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  wicked  some  apprehension  of  future  punishment;  whereas 
Chrysippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  good  were  to 
survive  death.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle  of  the  Stoics, 
"  to  live  in  unison  with  nature,"  it  is  said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the 
vague  direction,  byLoXoyovyAvws  (yiv,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Tp  ^{urti.  By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature  which  we  are  to  follow, 
the  particular  nature  of  man  as  well  as  universal  nature.*  « 

III.  Chrysippus  {Xp{Kninros)  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  B.C.  280. 
When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  academic  skep- 
ticism, he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle 
that  knowledge  is  attainable,  and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first 
who  based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it  was 
said,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been."  He  died  in  B.C.  207,  aged  seventy-three. 
Chrysippus  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  his  industry  was 
so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  five  hundred 
lines  a  day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  seven  hundred  and  five  works. 
Though  none  of  them  are  extant,  yet  numerous  fragments  remain,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Baguet,  "  De  Chrysippi  Vita  et  Reliquiis"  Lou- 
vaine,  1822,  4to.  His  erudition  was  profound,  and  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
opby,  which  were  neglected  by  the  Stoics  lift  lYve  time  oi^'?qsAq\vvaa>. 

'  Vioff.  Laert.y  vii.,  89.  "i  ld.,Nv\.,\^^. 
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XI.     THB     8ICSPTICAL    OB    PTBBHONIC    SCHOOL. 

I.  The  leading  characteristic  of  this  school  was  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  of  every  system  of  opinions  adopted  by  other  sects,  and  to  hold  no 
other  settled  opinion  save  that  every  thing  is  uncertain. 

II.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  of  this  sect  and  those  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  many  of  the  real  followers  of  the  former  chose  to 
screen  themselves  from  odium  by  adopting  the  name  of  Academics.  The 
founder  of  the  skeptical  school  was  Fyrrho,  ^4ience  it  has  also  been  called 
the  Pyrrhonic. 

III.  Ptrrho  (n^/knr)  was  a  native  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  first  the  profession  of 
a  painter.^  He  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the 
writings  of  Democritus,*  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anaxarchus,  and  with 
him  to  have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstances.  His  disciple  Timon 
extolled  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indifference  to  pleasure  or  pain.' 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  his  fellow-citizens,  through  their  admiration 
of  him,  made  him  their  high-priest,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  after 
his  death  *  The  Athenians  also,  as  we  are  told,  conferred  upon  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  These  accounts,  however,  are  to  be  received  with 
great  caution,  since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  half-insane  man,  such  as 
his  biographer  Antigonus  of  Carystus  depicts  him,  would  ever  have  been 
invested  with  the  high-priesthood,  or  made  an  Athenian  citizen.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  his  skeptical  philosophy.  He  as- 
serted that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainable,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  life.  It  is  related* 
of  this  philosopher  that  he  acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his 
skepticism  to  such  a  ridiculous  extreme,  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he  might  not  be  run  over  by  ve- 
hicles, or  fall  down  precipices.  Fyrrho  wrote  nothing  except  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  so  royal  a 
manner,  that  the  statements  respecting  the  poverty  of  the  philosopher's 
mode  of  life  are  not  easily  reconcilable  with  it.  His  philosophical  system 
was  first  reduced  to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the  age 
of  ninety  years,  but  we  have  no  mention  of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or 
his  death. 

IV.  Timon  (Jtfiwv)*  was  a  native  of  Phlius,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  279/  and  onward.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  he  belongs  to  the  succeeding  or  Alexandrine  period  of  ht- 
erature ;  but,  from  his  peculiar  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Pyrrhonic  school,  we  prefer  considering  him  here.  He  first  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  returned  home  and  married. 

'  Ihog^.  Zaert.f  ix.,  61,  seqq.  »  Id.,  Vx..,  ftft.  ^  14., Vs..,^  »»«., 

*  Pausan.y  vi.,  84,  5.  *  Diogr-  Laert.,  vx..,  «t.  *  StnttVlivA-^J^Sf^^-^* 

'  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  Ui.,  a.  o.,5nf9,^ia. 
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He  iie3[t'went  to  Elis  with  his  wife,  and  heard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets  he 
adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  circumstances,  he  spent  some 
time  on  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon,  as  a 
Sophist,  with  such  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  remoyed 
to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  residence  at  Thebes.    He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety.^ 

Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  and 
active  mind,  and  with  that  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which 
betrays  its  possessor  into  a  spirit  of  universal  distrust  both  of  men  and 
truths,  so  as  to  make  him  a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every 
thing.  He  wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric  compositions  called  Silli  ((r/AAoi), 
a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly  describes 
metrical  compositions  of  a  character  at  once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The 
invention  of  this  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon. 
The  SUli  of  Timon  were  in  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  author  and  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  ques- 
tions, to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  subject  was  a  sar- 
castic account  of  the  tenets  of  all  philosophers,  living  and  dead — an  un- 
bounded field  for  skepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter  verse, 
and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  arc  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable  productions  of  their  kind. 
The  fragments  are  collected  by  Wolke,  De  Gracorum  SiUU,  Warsaw, 
1820  ;  and  by  Paul,  Diasertatio  de  SiUis,  Berlin,  1821. 

XII.     THE     EPICUREAN     SCHOOL. 

I.  The  Epicurean  school,  so  called  from  its  founder  EpieuruSf  was  prop- 
erly a  branch  of  the  Eleatic.    In  strictness,  it  belongs,  like  the  preceding,  , 
to  the  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  period  ;  but  it  may  be  more  conveniently  con- 
sidered in  the  present  place. 

II.  Epicubub  C^nUovposY  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and 
vras  bom  B.C.  342,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  cleruchi ;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Attic  demus  of 
Gargettus,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  Gargettian.*  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  came  to  Athens,  having  spent  the  previous  part  of  his  life 
in  Samos  and  Teos.  We  are  told  that  he  had  begun  to  study  philosophy 
when  only  fourteen,  having  been  incited  thereto  by  a  desire,  which  the 
teachers  to  whom  he  had  applied  had  failed  to  satisfy,  of  understanding 
Hesiod's  description  of  Chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with  the  writings  of 
Democritus.  In  Samos,  also,  he  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  from 
PamphUus,  a  follower  of  Plato.  At  the  time  when  Epicurus  arrived  in 
Athens,  Xenocrates  was  teaching  in  the  Academy,  and  Theophrastus  in 
the  Lyceum ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which  were  thus  within  his  reach. 

'  JJufg-.  Laert.f  ix.,  IS,  teqq-  ^  SmitK,  BvA.  Bu^sr  .^ «. «. 

*  Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  1(5. 
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Indeed,  it  is  aetnally  stated  by  Demetrius  Magnes  that  Epieanis  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenoerates.  After  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  owing  to  the  onthreak 
of  the  Lamian  war,  he  went  to  Ckdophon,.  and  subseqnently  resided  at 
If  ytilene  and  Lampsacns,  in  which  places  he  was  engaged  for  five  yean 
in  teaching  ^lilosophy,  namely,  one  year  in  Mytilene  and  foor  years  in 
Lampeacus.  In  B.C.  306,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he  purchased  for  eighty  mince  a  garden 
— the  famous  japrv  *&ruto<po»  in  which  he  established  his  philosoj^cal 
school  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numer* 
oos  friends  and  pupils,  and  by  his  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Charidemus, 
and  Aristobulus,  who  likewise  devoted  thems^ves  to  the  study  of  phfloe- 
0[^y.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate,  and  cheerful ;  and  the 
aspersions  of  comic  poets  and  of  later  idulosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  doctrines,  and  who  describe  him  as  a  person  devoted  to  sensual  pleas- 
ores,  do  not  seem  entitled  to  the  least  credit.  He  took  no  part  in  public' 
affiuis.  He  died  in  B.C.  270,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philoeophio  patience  and 
ooorage.^ 

Epicurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  caUs  him  voAv^pa^^rares,' 
states  that  he  wrote  about  300  volumes  (ic^Aiyi^t).  His  works,  however, 
axe  said  to  have  been  full  of  repetitions  and  quotations  of  authorities.  A 
Ust  of  the  best  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  mention  the  one  On  Nature  {Tltpl  ♦^ews),  in  thirty-seven 
books.  Of  his  episUes,  four  are  preserved  in  Diogenes.  The  first  is  veiy 
brief,  and  was  addressed  by  Epicurus,  just  before  his  death,  to  Idomen- 
eus.  The  three  others  are  of  far  greater  importance :  the  first  of  them  is 
addressed  to  one  Herodotus,  and  contains  an  outline  of  what  were  termed 
Cajumies,  and  of  the  Physics  also ;  the  second,  addressed  to  Pythocles, 
contains  his  theory  about  meteors ;  and  the  third,  which  is  addressed  to 
Menoeceus,  gives  a  concise  view  of  his  Ethics ;  so  that  these  three  epis- 
ties,  the  genuineness  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  furnish  us  with 
an  outline  of  his  whole  philosophical  system.  They  were  edited  separ- 
ately by  Ntimberger,  in  his  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Niimberg,  1791, 8vo.  The  letters  to  Herodotus  and  Pythocles  were  edit- 
ed by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo.  These  letters,  together  with  the 
K&ptu  B6^f  that  is,  forty-four  propositions  containing  the  snbstance  of 
the  ethical  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which  are  likewise  preserved  in  Dir 
ogenes,  must  be  our  principal  guides  in  examining  and  judging  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy.  All  the  other  works  of  Epicurus  have  perished, 
vnth  the  exception  of  a  considerable  number  of  fragments.  Some  parts 
of  the  work  llcpl  «^€«s,  especially  of  the  second  and  eleventh  books, 
which  treat  of  the  cl5«Aa,  have  been  found  among  the  rolls  at  Hercula- 
neum,  and  are  published  in  Corsini's  VdunUn.  HercuUn.^  vol.  ii.,  Naples, 
1809,  from  which  they  were  reprinted  separately  by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1818, 
8vo.  Some  fragments  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  same  work  have  been  ed- 
ited  by  Kreyssig,  in  his  Comment,  de  Sallust.  histor.  Fragm.,  p.  287,  seqg. 
1  Diog,  Laert.f  ^,  13,  geqq.  >  /A,  x^  96. 
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If  we  may  judge  of  the  style  of  Epicurus  Irom  these  few  remainsi  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  it  is  clear  and  animated,  though  it  is  not  distin* 
guidhed  for  any  other  peculiar  merits. 

Epicurus  diTided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three  parts,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  Canontcsj  Physicsy  and  Ethics.^ 
The  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the  third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge, 
of  ethics  directly  or  immediately,  of  canonics  and  physics  indirectly  or 
mediately  through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  the 
haiq;>ines8  of  man.  Canonics,  which  formed  a  subject  altogether  intro- 
ductory both  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which  knowl- 
edge, both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of  the  conditions  or 
(as  they  were  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria  of  truth.  These  conditions  or 
criteria  were,  according  to  him,  sensations  (alof^o-cts),  ideas,  or  imagina- 
tions (tr/x>\^is),  and  affections  {vdBri).  From  these  three  sorts  of  con- 
sciousness we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus  then  called  camnv. 
ic9,  viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and  ethics,  is,  when  viewed  absolutely 
or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epicurus  seems  to  have  explained  rightly  the 
dependence  of  ideas  upon  sensations ;'  but,  in  accounting  for  sensations, 
he,  like  Democritus,  left  the  path  of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced 
the  fancifiil  hjrpothesis  of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy  he  followed  the  atomistic  doc- 
trines of  Democritus,  though  priding  himself  on  being  independent  of  all 
his  predecessors.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucretius's  poem,  De 
Rerum  Natura.  According  to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leu- 
cii^UB  before  him,  the  universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space, 
or  vacuum,  in  which  matter  exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter,  of  every 
kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible  particles,  called,  from 
this  circumstance,  atoms,  which  are  eternal  in  their  nature.  These 
atoms  moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  downward,  and 
also  obhquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form  the  diflTerent  bodies  which  are 
found  in  the  world,  and  which  differ  in  kind  and  shape  according  as  the 
atoms  are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  according  to  Epicurus, 
through  ct5«\a,  that  is,  images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
and  pass  through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a  theory,  however,  is 
clearly  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impres- 
sion upon  our  senses  or  feelings  is  substituted  for  it.  But  the  deficiencies 
of  his  system  are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  gods,  like  every  thihg  else 
consisted  of  atoms,  and  our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  6t5»Aa, 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our  minds.  They  were  and 
always  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the  world ;  and,  as 
the  government  of  the  world  would  interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  con- 
ceived them  as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.* 

His  ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Cyrenaics,  that 
pleasure  constitutes  the  highest  happiness,  and  musV.  eoxiaftojake'oJ^^fc^O^ 

J  Penny  Cjfclop.,  ix.,  p.  Al%.  •      a  Dmg.  Laert,^  x,,  33.  *  RtiolW^V.  t. 
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end  of  aU  human  exeitioiis.  Epicorus,  however,  devek^ied  and  ennoMed 
this  theoiy  in  a  manner  which  constitutes  the  real  merit  of  his  phflosophy, 
and  which  gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  hath  in  antiqidty 
and  in  modem  times.  Pleasure  with  him  was  not  a  mere  momentaiy 
and  transitoiy  sensation,  but  he  conceived  it  as  s(»nething  lasting  and 
impenahable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental  enjoyments,  that  is,  in 
krmfm^Sa  and  iarwla,  or  freedom  from  pain  and  from  aU  influences  whidi 
distoifo  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our  happiness,  which  is  the 
result  of  it.  The  summum  bonutn,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  this 
peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was  based  upon  ^pimins^  which  he  described  as 
the  beginning  of  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  whidi 
he  himself^  therefore,  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good  itself.' 

The  number  of  pupils  of  Epicurus  was  veiy  great ;  but  his  philosophy 
received  no  feurther  development  at  their  hands,  except,  perhaps,  that  in 
snbeefiuent  times  his  lofty  notion  of.  pleasure  and  happiness  was  re- 
dnced  to  that  of  material  and  sensual  pleasure.  His  immediate  discii^es 
adopted  and  followed  his  doctrines  with  the  most  scrupulous  conscien-  - 
tionsness.  They  were  attached  and  devoted  to  their  master  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  heen  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Their 
esteem,  love,  and  veneration  for  him  almost  bordered  upon  worship. 
They  are  said  to  have  committed  his  works  to  memory.  They  had  his 
portrait  engraved  upon  rings  and  drinking  vessels,  and  celebrated  his 
Mrth-day  every  year.  Athens  honored  him  with  bronze  statues.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  his  pupils  and  friends, 
whose  number,  says  Diogenes,  exceeded  that  of  the  population  of  whole 
towns,  there  is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  at- 
tacked, and  \^ose  ethical  doctrines  have  been  so  much  misunderstood  as 
Epicurus.  The  cause  of  this  was  partiy  a  superficial  knowledge  of  his 
philosophy,  of  which  Cicero,  for  example,  is  guilty  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
and  partly,  also,  the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicureans, 
and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  his  ethical  theory 
was  made  the  handmaid  of  a  sensual  and  debauched  life,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  At  Rome,  and  during  the  time 
of  Roman  ascendency  in  the  ancient  world,  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
never  took  any  firm  root ;  and  it  is  then  and  there  that,  owing  to  the 
paramount  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  we  meet  with  the  bitterest 
antagonists  of  Epicurus.* 

III.  Metrodorus  (Mirrp^8«^s)  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disci- 
pies  of  Epicurus.  He  was  a  native,  according  to  some  accounts,'  of 
Lampsacus,  according  to  others,  of  Athens,  and  lived  with  Epicurus  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship,  never  having  left  him  from  the  time  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  him,  except  for  six  months  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  home.  He  died  in  B.C.  277,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  seven  years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Epicurus,  and  a  daughter,  fox  wYiom'E^vixmiB  X^iR  ^<^Kt  v^^stA^Vs;^  will 
oat  of  the  property  which  Yie  \ett  \>eYi\iA  \axii.   'YVatft  ^3aL<»«^  ^\^^5«^ 

'  Smith,  I.  c.  a  ua,,  »  StT«*.,ifi^.,^.^»»\  Cte>'ruwi'^*»*-^  ^"^ 
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donxs  appears  to  have  been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of 
Epicnms.  Perfect  happiness  he  made,  according  to  Cicero's  account,  to 
vonsist  in  having  a  well-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it  would  al^ 
ways  remain  so.  IMogenes  Laertius  enumerates  several  of  his  works, 
and  Athensus  makes  mention  of  his  letters.  No  remains  of  his  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
FOURTH  OR  ATTIC  FEmOD—coHtinued, 

MATHEMATICS. ASTRONOMY. MEDICINE. 

I.     MATHEMATICS. A8TB0N0MT. 

I.  Ws  have  already  made  incidental  mention  of  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  our  accounts 
of  some  of  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  Mathematics,  however, 
were  not  cultivated  as  a  distinct  and  regular  science  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alezandrean  school.  Previously  to  this  period  a  few  individ- 
uals merely  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  pursuit  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  of  whom  we  will  now  give  a  bhef  notice. 

n.  The  names,  when  arranged  in  chronological  order,  are,  Hippocrates^ 
of  Chios ;  Theodorusj  of  Cjnrene ;  Metouy  of  Athens ;  Archytas,  of  Taren- 
tom ;  and  Eudoxust  of  Cnidus. 

1.  HippocRATBs  {'iwiroKpdrTis),  the  namesake  of  the  celebrated  physician, 
was  a  native  of  Chios,  and  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  hved  about 
B.C.  460.  He  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  a  mathematician,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  reduced  geometry  to  a  regular  system.  He 
seems  to  have  been  also  engaged  in  researches  respecting  the  square  of 
the  circle ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  accurately  of  his  mathemat- 
ical merits.  Aristotle  states  that  in  every  other  respect  he  was  a  man 
not  above  mediocrity. 

2.  Thbodobxts  {Bt6tMpos\  of  Cyrene,  was  a  Pythagorean  philosoi^er, 
of  the  age  of  Pericles.  According  to  Proclus,  he  was  a  little  younger 
than  Anaxagoras,*  and  was  eminent  as  a  mathematician.  Appuleius'  and 
Diogenes  Laertius*  both  state  that  Plato  went  to  Cyrene  to  study  geom- 
etry under  a  Theodorus  of  that  place,  the  same  probably  with  the  one 
whom  we  are  here  considering. 

8.  Meton  {M4rw)  was  an  astronomer  of  Athens,  ^iio,  in  conjunction 
with  Euctemon,  introduced  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
justed the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that  236 
lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  nineteen  solar  years.*  The  com- 
mencement of  this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  482.  We  have  no  details 
of  Meton's  life,  with  the  exception  that  he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sail- 
ing for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had 
an  evil  preaeD^ment.* 

'  SmUk,  Le.        •  ProcL  m  EucUd.  EUm.,  1.  *  De  Dogm.  Pla]t.,\Vb.\.,frov«xMit. 
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4.  ABOHtTAs  CA/Jx^os),*  of  Tarentum,  a  distinguished  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  mathematician,  general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about 
B.C.  400  and  onward,  so  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Plato,  whose 
life,  as  we  have  before  stated,  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  influence 
with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.*  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace'  calls  him  "  maris  et  terra  nuf 
meroque  carentis  arena  Mensoremy  He  solved  the  problem  of  the  doub- 
ling of  the  cube,*  and  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry.  He 
was  the  first,  also,  who  applied  the  principles  of  mathematics  to  me- 
chanics. To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical 
mechanician,  and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons,  among 
which  his  wooden  flying  dove,  in  particular,  was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.* 
He  also  apphed  mathematics  with  success  to  musical  science,  and  even 
to  metaphysical  philosophy.  The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed 
to  Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness  of  many  of  them  is 
greatly  doubted.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  have  beea 
published  in  part  by  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.,  Cambridge,  1671 ;  Amst.,  1688; 
and  more  iiilly  by  Orelli,  Opusc.  Sentent.  et  Moral.,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234,  stqq. 

5.  EuDoxus  (E08o(os),'  of  Cnidus,  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
an  astronomer,  geometer,  physician,  and  legislator.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
capacity,  however,  that  his  fame  has  descended  to  our  day,  and  he  has 
more  of  it  than  can  be  justified  by  any  account  of  his  astronomical  sci- 
ence now  in  existence.  As  the  probable  introducer  of  the  sphere  into 
Greece,  and  perhaps  the  corrector,  upon  Egyptian  information,  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  he  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation.  According  to  Dioge- 
nes Laertius,'  Eudoxus  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (he 
had  been  the  pupil  of  Archytas  in  geometry),  and  heard  Plato  for  some 
months,  strugghng  at  the  same  time  with  poverty.  Being  dismissed  by 
Plato,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  stated,  his  friends  raised  some  money, 
and  he  sailed  for  Egypt,  with  letters  of  reconmiendation  to  Nectanabis, 
who,  in  his  turn,  recommended  him  to  the  priests.  With  them  he  re- 
mained sixteen  months,  with  his  chin  and  eyebrows  shaved.  After  a 
time  he  came  back  to  Athens*  with  a  band  of  pupils,  having  in  the  mean 
time  taught  philosophy  in  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis.  The  fragmentary 
notices  of  Eudoxus  are  numerous.  Strabo  mentions  him  frequently,  and 
states  that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in  his 
time,  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  the  star  Canopus  ;•  so 
that  Eudoxus,  before  returning  to  Athens,  must  have  spent  some  time 
also  in  his  native  place.  Strabo,  moreover,  informs  us  that  he  remained 
in  Egypt  thirteen  years  (differing  in  this  from  Diogenes),  and  attributes 
to  him  the  introduction  of  the  odd  quarter  of  a  day  into  the  value  of  the 
year.  Seneca  states  that  he  first  brought  the  motions  of  the  planets  (a 
theory  on  this  subject)  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  Aristotle'  says  that  he 
made  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  According 
to  Archimedes,  he  made  the  diameter  of  the  sun  nine  times  as  great  as 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ». «.  »  Diog.  Locrt., Vv\\.,1«i, «««.  "^  04.A.^*«^A^ 

♦  Vitruv.j  \x.,  prttf.  *  GcU.,x.,\^.  *  SwaJK.'D^X.'Kiofgr.,*,'^. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  ili.,  86,  atqq.  »  Strdb.,xvu.^^.«».  ^  ^rtfl:^^^^S..^^. 
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that  of  the  moon.    Vitruvius  attrihutes  to  him  the  iDTention  of  a  solar 
dial. 

But  all  we  positively  know  of  Eudoxus  is  from  the  poem  of  Aratos, 
and  the  commentary  of  Hipparchus  upon  it.  From  this  commentary  we 
learn  that  Aratus  was  not  himself  an  observer,  but  was  merely  the  versi- 
fier of  the  ^euv6fupa  of  Eudoxus,  of  which  Hipparchus  has  preserved  frag- 
ments for  comparison  with  the  version  of  Aratus.  The  result  is,  that 
though  there  were  by  no  means  so  many  or  so  great  errors  in  Eudoxus 
as  in  Aratus,  yet  the  opinion  which  must  be  formed  of  the  work  of  the 
former  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  rudest  state  of  the  science  by  an  ob- 
server who  was  not  very  competent  even  to  the  task  of  looking  at  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  Delambre^  has  given  a  full  account  of 
the  comparison  made  by  Hipparchus  of  Aratus  with  Eudoxus,  and  of  both 
with  .his  own  observations.  He  can  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  Eu- 
doxus knew  any  thing  of  geometry  (though  it  is  on  record  that  he  wrote 
ge<Mnetrical  works),  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Proclus,  Cicero,  Ptolemy, 
Sextus  Empiricus  (who  places  him  with  Hipparchus),  and  o^ers.  Eu- 
doxus, as  cited  by  Hipparchus,  neither  talks  like  a  geometer,  nor  like  a 
person  who  had  seen  the  heavens  he  describes :  a  bad  globe,  constructed 
some  centuries  before  his  time  in  Egypt,  might,  for  any  thing  that  appears, 
have  been  his  sole  authority.  But  supposing,  which  is  likely  enough,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  brought  any  globe  at  all  into  Greece,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  reputation  ^ould  have  been  magnified.  Eo- 
doxua  is  said  to  have  written  several  works,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us. 

II.    MEDICINE.* 

I.  The  earliest  records  of  the  practice  of  medicine  are  extremely  ob- 
scure. Among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
priests,  and  the  whole  art  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  prevention  of 
c<mtagion  by  isolation  and  cleanliness,  and  the  administration  of  a  few 
uncertain  remedies.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herod- 
odotus,  must  have  made  some  little  progress ;  cathartics  and  emetics 
were  well  known  to  them,  and  much  used ;  and  such  was  the  subdivision 
of  labor,  that  there  were  physicians  for  every  separate  complaint :  some 
for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the  teeth,  others  for  the  ab- 
dominal parts,  and  others  for  diseases  which  did  not  manifest  themselves 
by  any  outward,  visible  symptoms.'  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
tune  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Greeks  possessed  more  skill  than  the  Egyp- 
tians.* The  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  with 
that  of  many  other  arts,  from  Egypt,  whence,  according  to  one  account, 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  some  of  their  le- 
gends, is  said  to  have  introduced  it  among  them. 

II.  iEscuLiPius  C^KXriwiSs),  the  pnpil  of  Chiron,*  so  much  impioved 
the  healing  art  that  he  was  deified ;  and  his  sons,  Maghaok  and  Poda« 

^  Mlsf.  Attr.  Anc.y  rol.  L,  p.  107.  •  Ptnny  Cvctop.^-xx.,^.  WJ. 

3  Herod,,  1/.,  «.  4  Id.,  m.,  \^ 

*  J*Muam.,  a.,  S6,  5 ;  ApoUod.,  iu.,  10,  3, 
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tfceGicnnaniqrtotlie  siege  ofTroj.    Fromeir- 

in  the  Iliad,  it  woidd  appear  that  their  practice 

ir  eoaiBed  to  the  treatmeDt  of  wounds,  and  that  charms 

fimwd  a  considerable  portion  of  the  means  which  they 

irsrfiiiiitij  of  .Escolapios,  as  thej  called  themselTes, 

r.  an  older  or  caste  of  pnesta.  under  the  name  ofAselepUtU 

!>.  woe  for  maaj  years  the  chief  practitionCTB  of  me^^cine, 

tnowtolge  of  the  healing  art  was  thus,  for  a  long  period,  inti- 

gonneeted  with  religion.    This  knowledge,  in  fiict,  was  regarded 

whkh  was  transmitted  fiom  fother  to  son  in  the  fim- 

nL  In  the  nth  teiui  t  before  the  Christian  era,  medieiiie,  widi  otiher 
to  be  more  philosophicallj  studied  in  Greece,  and  among 
who  deroted  moch  of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of 
fimctiotts  of  the  animal  body  may  be  ranked  Pythago- 
eraditos  appear  also  to  have  added  considerably 
to  practical  medicine,  and  their  contemporary  He- 
fen  "iririiMrd  the  practice  of  gymnastic  exercises,  whi<^  after- 
so  large  a  port  of  medical  treatment    But  the  most  remait- 
H  the  hBUMi  €f  Grecian  medicine  was  Hippocrates.' 
rr.  HiffjuKlras  flaat^yy  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about 
RC.  4it9.    He  hefaaged  to  the  caste  or  order  of  the  Asclepiade,  and  was 

who  was  also  a  physician.  He  was  instructed  in 
by  his  teher  and  by  Herodicns,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
bem,  U90  2  pcpd  in.  rhetoric  of  G<»Eias  of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught, 
Msd  ^rvxced  hLs  profession  at  home ;  tiareDed  in  different  parts  of  the 
conczienx  of  Greece :  and  died  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  about  B.C.  357,  at 
the  age  of  103.  He  had  two  soos,  Thessains  and  Dracon,  and  a  son-in- 
law.  Poiybosw  an  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession,  and  who  are 
sapposed  to  hare  been  the  authors  of  some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippo- 
ansx  coGectioQ.  These  are  the  only  certain  £au;ts  which  we  know  re- 
spectiiLg  the  life  of  Hippocrates :  but  tb  these  later  writers  have  added  a 
larze  cotlectoa  of  sionts,  many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus 
he  s  saad  to  bare  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burning  fires  through- 
oat  the  city,  by  sospending  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  an- 
tidoce,  the  cooipofiitioa  of  which  is  preserred  by  Joaimes  Actuarius.  It 
B  also  related  that  Aitaxerxes  limgimanus,  king  of  Persia,  invited  Hip- 
pocrates to  coiBe  to  his  assistance  during  a  time  of  pestilence,  but  that 
Hippocrates  refused  his  request  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  enemy  of 
his  roontrr. 

The  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates were  composed  by  several  difierent  persons,  and  are  of  very 
different  merit.  They  are  more  than  sixty  in  number,  but  of  these  only 
a  fi?w  are  certainly  genuine.  These  few  are  as  follows :  1.  Tlpoyimffrm&w, 
Pnrmotitmes  or  ProemtMtictm.  2.  *Af9pt0p»l,  Aphorismi.  S.*Ewi!ififiimrBtfi}Ja, 
Ik  Marbis  Pn/nfinTwi  vOi  Epidemionim^.    4.  YV^^pL  LMVm\\''Q\^Uii«^  T\«.  BaIv 
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one  vieius  in  Morbi*  AcuHMj  or  De  DicUa  Aeutorum.  5.  n^  *A^pHr,  ^TUErwr, 
T^irwr,  De  Aire,  Aquie,  et  Locis.  6.  Ilcpi  r&if  i¥  K^^akf  rpmiiArmf^  De  Cti^ 
itis  VvhurUma.  Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by  H^ 
pocrates,  but  the  great  majority  were  composed  by  his  disciides  and  fol- 
lowers, many  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  Tlie  woik  by 
which  Hii^x>crates  is  most  popularly  known  is  the  one  teimed  *Aip9p&9pu&i^ 
Qir  AphonemSf  and  which  appears  to  hare  been  the  production  of  his  old 
age.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  his  other  works,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  other  sentences  taken  firom  later  authors. 

Hippocrates  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  by  no  less  than  ten  persons 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrean  school,  and  among  them  by 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drean library,  the  different  treatises  which  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
were  diligently  sought  for  and  formed  into  a  single  collection ;  and  about 
this  time  commences  the  series  of  commentators,  which  has  continued 
through  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection  is  HerophQus,  who  lived  at  Alexandrea  un- 
der the  first  Ptolemy.  The  most  ancient  commentary  still  in  existence 
is  that  on  the  treatise  "  De  Arttculis^''^  by  ApoUonius  Citiensis.  By  tu 
the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  &r  the  most  valuable 
commentaries  that  remain,  are  those  of  Gralen,  who  wrote  several  works 
in  illastration  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  besides  those  which  we  now 
possess.  The  other  ancient  conmientaries  that  remain  are  those  of  Fd- 
ladins,  Joannes  Alexandrinus,  Stephanus  Atheniensis,  Meletius,  Theophi- 
lus  Protospatharius,  and  Damascius ;  besides  a  spurious  work  attributed 
to  Oribasius,  a  glossary  of  obsolete  and  difficult  words  by  Erotianus,  and 
some  Arabic  commentaries  that  have  never  been  published.  The  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  ancient  Gre^ 
and  Latin  physicians,  and  most  of  them  also  were  translated  into  Arabic. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  they  were  not  so  much  studied  as  those  of 
some  other  authors,  whose  works  are  of  a  more  practical  character,  and 
better  fitted  for  being  made  a  class-book  and  manual  of  instruction.  In 
more  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic  collec- 
tion have  been  valued  more  according  to  their  real  worth,  while  many  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  fallen  into  complete 
neglect.^ 

Hippocrates  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into  two  principal  classes ; 
the  one  comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situa- 
tion, &c.,  and  the  other  consisting  of  more  personal  and  private  causes, 
such  as  result  from  the  particular  kind  and  amount  of  food  and  exercise 
in  which  each  separate  individual  indulges  himself.  The  modifications 
of  the  atmosphere,  dependent  on  different  seasons  and  climates,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  was  successfully  treated  by  Hippocrates,  and  which  is  still 
far  from  being  exhausted  by  all  the  researches  of  modem  science.  He 
considered  that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  succeeded 
one  another  throughout  the  year,  the  human  body  xmAerwemX  ^«f\»L^ 

'  GreenhiUy  I  c. 
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analogous  changes,  which  inflaenced  the  diseases  of  the  period ;  and  od 
this  basis  was  founded  the  doctrine  of  pathological  constitutions,  corre- 
sponding to  particular  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that,  whenever 
the  year  or  the  season  exhibited  a  special  character  in  which  such  or  such 
a  temperature  prevailed,  those  persons  who  were  exposed  to  its  inflaence 
were  affected  by  a  series  of  disorders  all  bearing  the  same  stani^.  How 
plainly  the  same  idea  runs  through  the  OUervaiiones  Medico  of  Syden- 
ham, the  "  English  Hippocrates,"  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who 
are  at  all  familiar  with  his  works.  The  belief  in  the  influence  which  dif- 
ferent climates  exercise  on  the  human  firame  follows  naturally  from  tiie 
theory  just  mentioned ;  for,  in  fact,  acHnuUe  tqbj  be  considered  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  permanent  season^  whose  eflTects  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  ever  at  work  upon  mankind. 
Accordingly,  Hippocrates  attributes  to  climate  both  the  conformation  oi 
the  body  and  the  disposition  of  the  mind — indeed,  almost  every  thing; 
and  if  the  Greeks  were  found  to  be  hardy  freemen,  and  the  Asiatics  ef- 
feminate slaves,  he  accounts  for  the  difierence  of  their  characters  by  that 
of  the  climates  in  which  they  lived.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  causes  producing  disease,  he  at- 
tributed all  sorts  of  disorders  to  a  vicious  system  of  diet,  which,  whether 
excessive  or  defective,  he  considered  to  be  equally  injurious ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  he  supposed  that  when  bodily  exercise  was  either  too  mndi 
mdulged  or  entirely  neglected,  the  health  was  equally  likely  to  sufl^- 
though  by  different  forms  of  disease.  Into  all  the  minutiae  of  the  *'  Hu- 
moral Pathology"  (as  it  was  called),  which  kept  its  ground  in  Europe  as 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  all  the  medical  sects  for  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies, it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  It  will  be  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  remaikithat  the  four  fluids  or  humors  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm, 
yellow  bile,  and  black  bile)  were  supposed  to  be  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
ease ;  that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  cratit)  of 
these,  and  that  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse. 
quence ;  that  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  which  was  proceeding  favorably, 
these  humors  underwent  a  certain  change  in  quality  (or  cocdon),  which 
was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  morbid  matter,  or  crisis;  and  that  these  crises  had  a  tendency  to 
occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which  were  hence  called  critical  days.' 

The  medical  practice  of  Hippocrates  was  cautious  and  feeble,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  in  after  times  reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die,  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  promoting  the  critical  evacuations  mentioned 
above ;  so  that  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  was  the  principsd  and  often 
the  only  remedy  which  he  employed.  Several  hundred  substances  have 
been  enumerated  which  are  used  medicinally  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection ;  of  these,  by  far  the  greater  portion  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  traces  of  chem- 
istry in  these  early  writings.  In  surgery  he  is  the  author  of  the  frequent- 
ly quoted  maxim,  that  "  what  can  not  be  cured  by  medicine  is  cured  by 
»  Greenkillt  Ic.  *  Id,ib, 
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the  knife,  and  what  can  not  be  cured  by  the  knife  is  cared  by  fire.**  The 
anatomical  knowledge  displayed  in  different  parts  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection is  scanty  and  contradictory,  so  much  so,  that  the  discrepancies  on 
this  subject  constitute  an  important  criterion  in  deciding  the  genuineness 
of  the  different  treatises.^ 

With  regard  to  the  personal  character  of  Hippocrates,  though  he  says 
little  or  nothing  about  himself,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  cer- 
tain conclusions  from  the  characteristic  passages  scattered  throughout 
his  writings.  He  was  evidently  a  person  who  not  only  had  had  great 
experience,  but  who  also  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  and 
the  number  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with  in 
his  pages,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example,  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art  is 
long")  have  acquired  a  sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  profound  thinker.  He  appears  to  have  felt  the  moral  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  and  often  tries  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  the  duties  of  care  and  attention,  and  kindness  toward  the  sick, 
saying  that  a  physician's  first  and  chief  consideration  ought  to  be  the  re- 
storing of  his  patient  to  health.  The  style  of  the  Hippocratic  writings, 
which  are  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  so  concise  as  to  be  sometimes  extremely 
obscure ;  though  this  charge,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Galen,  is  oft- 
en brought  too  indiscriminately  against  the  whole  collection,  whereas  it 
applies,  in  fact,  especially  only  to  certain  treatises,  which  seem  to  be 
merely  a  collection  of  notes,  such  as  De  Hwnoribus,  De  AUmento,  De  Offici' 
na  Medici,  6lc.  In  those  writings,  which  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  we  do  not  find  this  excessive  brevity,  though  even  these  are,  in 
general,  by  no  means  easy.' 

BDITIOIfS,   ETC.,   OF    HIPP0CKATK8. 

Tlie  works  of  Hippocrates  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Fabins  CalTus, 
Rome,  1535,  fol.  The  first  Greek  edition  is  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1526,  fol.,  which  was 
printed  flrom  MSS.,  with  hardly  any  correction  or  the  transcriber's  errors.  The  first 
edition  that  had  any  pretensions  to  being  called  a  critical  edition  was  that  by  Hieron. 
Merenrialis,  Venice,  1588,  Tol.,  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  this  was  much  surpassed  by  that 
of  FoCsios,  Frankfort,  1505,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  to 
be  the  best  complete  edition.  Van  der  Linden's  edition,  published  at  Leyden,  1665,  3 
vols.  8yo,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  neat,  and  commodious  for  reference,  from  his  having  di- 
vided the  text  into  short  paragraphs.  Chartier's  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  Paris,  1639-79, 13  vols,  fol.,  is  also  a  very  useftd  and  neat  one.  It  contains  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  mixed  up  together,  and  divided  into  thir- 
teen classes,  according  to  the  subject-matter.  This  vast  work  was  undertaken  by  Ren6 
Chartier  (Re$uUtu  Charterhu)^  a  French  physician,  who  published  in  1633  (when  he  had 
already  passed  his  sixtieth  year)  a  programme,  entitled  Index  Operum  OeUeni,  qwB  Lat- 
inis  dtintaxat  typis  in  lucem  edita  sunty  &c.,  begging  the  loan  of  such  Greek  MSS.  as  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1639 ;  but  Chartier,  after  impoverishing  himself,  died  in  1654,  before  the 
work  was  completed :  the  last  four  volumes  were  published  after  his  death,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  whole  work  was  at  length  finished  in  1679,  forty  years 
after  it  had  been  commenced.  This  edition  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  a  few  notes 
and  various  readings.  It  is,  however,  very  far  iVom  what  it  might  have  been,  and  its 
critical  merits  are  yery  Ughtiy  esteemed.  An  edition  of  Hippocrates  has  also  beeu  9;W«\\. 
bjr  KUhn,  in  bia  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  medical  aw\\iOTa,\jfcvp'>*'^f„\^*i?5y-T\, 
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t  Tols.  8vo,  tlM  whole  eoUeetloii  being  in  twentj<«ighl  vatniiee  KflOiA**  edithm,  Ikow- 
•rer,  turn  rtaj  nnall  claims  to  real  CTiUeal  merit,  its  prtneipal  adraBtafea  being  its  eom- 
modioas  Ibrm,  tbe  reprint  of  Aekermann's  Siioor.  LUar.  HIppoer,  (flron  Hariee*s  edi- 
tloii  of  Fabrieins*s  JNUiolibeea  Qrmea)  in  tbe  ilrat  Totome,  and  the  notieing  on  eaeh  page 
tto  eomqwnding  pagination  of  the  editions  eTFeiatna,  Chartta*,  and  Van  dar  Liadea. 
By  (kr  the  best  edition,  however,  in  erery  respeet,  is  one  whieh  Is  now  in  the  eowse  ef 
poblieation  at  Paris,  onder  the  soperintendence  of  E.Littr6,  of  whieh  the  irst  Totane 
appeared  in  1890,  and  the  serenth  in  1850.  It  eontains  a  newtext,  founded  npon  a  eoUa- 
tion  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  a  Freneh  translation,  an  interesting  and 
learned  general  inirodnetion,  and  a  eopions  argument  preflzed  to  ea<di  treatise,  together 
with  nnroerons  seientifle  and  phildogieal  notes.  It  is  a  work  quite  indispensable  ta 
erery  physieian,  critic,  and  philologist  who  wishes  to  study  in  detaU  tbe  works  of  thi 
Hln^oeratie  collection,  and  it  has  already  done  much  nicnre  toward  settling  tbe  text  thta 
any  edition  that  has  preceded  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  eoneealed,  that  thi 
editor  does  not  always  seem  to  have  made  the  best  use  ef  the  materials  tbax  h»  has  had 
at  his  command,  and  that  the  classical  reader  can  not  h^  now  and  thmi  notieittg  a 
manilbst  want  of  a  critical,  and  eren  at  times  of  grammatical  aehnhiTahip.^ 

Of  some  of  the  separate  wcnrks  we  may  notice  tbe  following  editions :  Fntgivmlka,  la 
Greek,  with  a  French  trattdation,  notes,  ftc,  by  M.  De  M«rey,  Paris,  18IS,  ISmo.  Afk- 
triamif  in  6re^  with  a  French  translation,  notes,  dec,  by  M.  Be  Mercy,  Paris,  lUI, 
Bwo;  by  Becker,  Greek  and  Latin,  Berlin,  18SS,  19mo ;  by  De  Bergen,  Greek  and  Latia, 
Leipxig,  1841,  8to;  by  Menke,  in  Greek,  with  a  German  version,  Bremen,  1844|  Bf, 
BptdemiOy  in  Greek,  with  a  French  verrion,  notes,  dEc,  by  M.  De  Mercy,  Paris,  1815^  %n  \ 
by  Freind,  Greek  and  Latin,  London,  1717,  4to.  De  DMa  Acutonon,  in  Greek,  with  a 
Fren^  Tendon,  notes,  dse.,  by  M.  De  M«rcy,  Paris,  1816,  ISmo.  De  Aere,  Aguu  ei  Lade, 
in  Greek,  with  a  Freneh  Tersion,  notes,  &c,  by  Cotms,  Paris,  1800,  t  rols.  Ubm  ;  by  M.. 
De  Mercy,  Paris,  1818,  ISmo ;  by  Petersen,  Hamburg,  1838,  Sro. 

Among  the  great  number  of  works  published  on  the  subject  of  the  Btt^poerstie  eoOee* 
tion,  ot  as  aids  Amt  the  perusal  of  Hippocrates,  may  be  mentioned  Fsisii  JEeotumlm  Bif 
poeratiMj  a  very  copious  and  learned  lexicon  to  ffippocrates,  published  in  fMio,  Flank- 
ft»t,  1588,  and  Genera,  168S ;  Sprengel,  Apologie  dee  Hippdkr.  %md  eemer  QnsideiTtee, 
Leipzig,  1769, 1793,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Ermerios,  De  Hippocr.  doetrma  a  PrognosUce  oriamia, 
Leyden,  1832,  4to ;  Hondart,  Etudes  Hietor.  et  Crit.  swrlavieetla  doctrine  ^HippocraUy 
Paris,  1836, 8vo ;  Petersen,  Hippocr.  nomine  qute  circumferuntur  8eript€L,  ad  temporie  rsli* 
onee  dieponta,  Hamburg,  1839, 4to ;  Meixner,  Neut  Prikfung  der  Aechtheit  wtd  RakefiOge 
eamnvtUclur  Sdkrtften  Hippokr.y  MUnchen,  1836, 1837,  8to. 

1  Grecnkill;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v.  Hippocrates. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.^ 

I.  Thb  Fifth  or  Alexandrine  period  of  Greek  literature  may  be  dated 
from  the  fomidation  of  Alexandrea,  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Greco- 
Egyptian  empire  under  the  power  of  Rome.  We  have  already,  in  a  few 
instances,  anticipated  the  commencement  of  this  period,  especially  as 
regards  the  subject  of  Grecian  philosophy,  though  not,  it  is  hoped,  to  such 
a  degree  as  at  all  to  mar  the  leading  features  of  our  arrangement. 

n.  In  the  previous  period,  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  chief  seat 
of  letters  and  the  arts.  In  the  one  on  which  we  are  now  entering!  that  dis- 
tinction is  enjoyed  by  the  new  capital  of  Egypt.  The  admirable  situation 
which  it  possessed  for  commercial  operations,  its  great  wealth,  and,  above 
all,  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  all  tended  to  make 
Alezandrea  the  centre  of  refinement,  and  the  chief  resort  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  But  though  an  asylum  was  thus  afiforded  for  the  peace- 
fiil  culture  of  literature  and  science,  away  from  the  turbulent  and  distract- 
ing scenes  of  the  mother  country,  and  though  many  and  rich  appliances 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  great  end  by  the  generous  liberality  of 
the  first  three  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Lagus,  yet  nothing  could  replace 
the  taste,  and  the  genius,  and  the  true  intellectual  spirit  which  had  shone 
so  ccmspicnously  in  the  productions  of  the  previous  or  Attic  age.  Study 
was  now  called  in  to  supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  The  circle 
of  acquirements  was  now  carefully  traced,  by  the  mastering  of  which 
alone  one  could  aspire  to  the  title  of  a  Uterary  man.  Men  of  genius  were 
now  few,  men  of  learning  became  numerous. 

III.  It  was  during  this  same  period  that  a  taste  for  verbal  criticism 
arose,  which  was  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  wholly  confined  to  them,  but  subsequently  extended  to  the  produc- 
tions of  later  ages.  All  these  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  for  ex- 
planations, illustrations,  commentaries,  and  scholia ;  and  in  this  way  his- 
tory and  fable,  chronology  and  inscriptions,  the  manners  and  the  customs 
of  earlier  times,  all  were  laid  under  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing up  passages  and  words  that  might  present  any  difficulty,  or  that  might 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  a  display  of  varied  acquirements.  Re- 
searches were  also  made  into  the  Greek  tongue ;  what  the  usage  and 
authority  of  the  great  masters  had  consecrated  was  now  reduced  to  the 
form  of  principles ;  collections  were  made  of  words  either  little  used,  or 
employed  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  the  dialects  were  distinguished  from  one 
another,  and  their  characteristics  noted ;  in  a  word,  philology,  a  science 
before  unknown,  now  first  arose ;  and  criticism  began  to  trace  out  the 

'  JfaMer,  Biutoire  de  CEcoU  tPAleofandrie,  dec.  Pari*,  Id4&-U,  ^  "voXa.  %^o^^  «^\ 
ieboetl,  mst.  de  la  Zattirature  Grecque  Profane.,  tome  lU.,  p.  Sft,  teqq. 
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limits  beyond  which  the  imagination  was  forbidden  to  soar,  as  well  as  the 
rules  by  which  her  flight  was  to  be  directed. 

IV.  This,  too,  was  the  period  of  the  so-called  teven  Uberal  arU,  an  ap- 
pellation under  which  were  comprehended  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Diaieeiia, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
erudition  extended  her  domain,  and  men  began  to  reason  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  beautiful,  literature  declined,  and  the  chaste  simplicity,  un- 
aflTected  grace,  and  energy  of  expression  that  had  marked  the  purer  ages 
of  Grecian  composition  gave  place  to  studied  imitation  or  far-fetched 
conceits ;  to  affectation,  false  refinement,  and  vain  display  of  erudition. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  some  striking  exceptions  to  this,  but  they  were 
mere  exceptions,  exercising  little  if  any  influence  on  the  vicious  taste  of 
the  age.* 

v.  A  peculiar  invention  of  this  erudite  age  was  the  canon  of  classical 
authors,  as  it  was  termed,  arranged  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  cura- 
tor of  the  Alexandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  his 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.  The  daily  increasing  multitude  of  books 
of  every  kind  had  now  become  so  great  that  there  was  no  expression, 
however  faulty,  for  which  some  precedent  might  not  be  found ;  and  as 
there  were  far  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority  and  weight  of 
numbers  was  likely  to  prevail,  and  the  language,  consequently,  to  grow 
more  and  more  corrupt.  It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  a  . 
line  between  those  classic  writers  to  whose  authority  an  appeal  in  mat- 
ters of  language  might  be  made  and  the  common  herd  of  inferior  authors.' 
The  canon  of  the  Alexandrean  grammarians,  then,  was  as  follows : 

ALEXANDRINE     CANON. 

1.  EPIC  POETS.  The  Epic  poets  contained  in  the  canon  were  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  Pisander,  Panyasis,  and  Antimachus,  arranged,  like  the 
other  writers  to  be  mentioned  under  the  diflferent  heads,  in  the  order  of 
time. 

2.  IAMBIC  POETS.   These  were  Archilochus,  Simqnidks,  and  Hip- 

PONAI. 

3.  LYRIC  POETS.  These  were  nine  in  number :  Alcman,  ALCiHus, 
Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  and  Si- 

MONIDES. 

4.  ELEGIAC  POETS.  Four  in  number :  Callinxjs,  Mimnermus,  Phi- 
LETAs,  and  Callimachus. 

6.  TRAGIC  POETS.  Of  these  they  made  two  classes.  In  the  first 
class  were  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ion,  Acujeus,  and  Aga- 
THON.  In  the  second  class,  Alexander  the  JEtolian,  PmLiscus  of  Corcyra, 
SosiTHEus,  Homer  the  younger,  -^antides,  Sosiphanes,  and  Lycophron. 
As  the  poets  of  this  second  class  were  seven  in  number,  they  were  also 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiades,  from  the  number  usually  assigned  to  those 
stars. 

6.  COMIC  POETS.  The  poets  oi\\vftOUCcymed'vj^<m^xe.\\ftXided  in  the 
canon  were  Epicharmu8,Eupoi.18,  A.B.isTOT?¥Lk^^%.>'^n:su^'&g;B.fc:i:^'&^'gs^^vw- 

'  Schoell,  p.  41 .         9  'MoOTt,  Lecttwea  on  Gt.  Lang,  and  liit., ^.  W»  \  Sc>w»«».,^ A^^%«»j 
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TO.     Of  the  Middle  Comedy^  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.     Of  the  New  Come' 
djft  Menander,  Philippides,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  and  Apollodobus. 

7.  HISTORIANS.  These  were  HEtfoDOTus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Philistus,  Anaximenes,  and  Callisthenes. 

8.  ORATORS.  These  were  ten  in  numher:  Antiphon,  Andocidbs, 
Ltsias,  Isocrates,  IsiEus,  iGscHiNES,  Lycurous,  Demosthenes,  Hypbri- 

DES,  and  DiNARCHUS. 

9.  PHILOSOPHERS.  These  were  Plato,  Xenophon,  ^Eschines  So- 
craticusy  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus. 

A  list  was  subsequently  made  of  seven  distinguished  poets  of  this  same 
period,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  were  called,  from  their  number, 
the  POETIC  PLEIADES.  Their  names  were  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Aratus,  Philiscus,  Homer  the  younger,  Lycophron,  Nicander,  and  The- 
ocritus. 

VI.  Of  the  seventy-five  authors  included  in  this  list  there  are  but  hjoenty- 
five  of  whom  we  now  possess  any  remains  that  deserve  mention.  At 
regards  the  list  or  canon  itself,  while  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  contrib- 
uted to  preserve  for  some  time  the  purity  of  the  language,  it  must  at  the 
same  time  be  acknowledged  that  it  operated  injuriously  in  excluding  a 
large  number  of  writers  who  might  have  furnished  us  with  valuable  ma- 
terials for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  Greece 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  state  of  her  literature,  but  whose  works  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  occasioned  by  their  exclusion  from 
the  canon.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  were  in  all  likelihood  justly  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  canon  itself^ 

VII.  The  founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  was  Ptolemy  I.,  commonly 
called  Soter.  It  was  this  monarch  who  first  established  the  famous  libra- 
ry, and  erected  the  Museum,  with  its  theatre  for  lectures  and  public  as- 
semblies, connected  with  one  another,  and  with  the  palace  of  the  Ptole- 
mies by  long  colonnades  of  the  most  costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian 
quarries,  and  adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the  Phara- 
onic  cities.  The  library  contained,  according  to  one  account,  700,000 
volumes ;  according  to  another,  400,000.*  Part,  however,  of  this  unri- 
valled collection  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  of 
Alexandrea  called  Rkacotis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra. The  library  of  the  Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of 
Julius  Csesar  in  the  Brucheum ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  fre- 
quently injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alexandrea,  and  especially  when 
that  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry of  our  era.  The  collection  begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter  was  augmented 
by  his  successors,  for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  literature, 
but  more  particularly  by  his  two  immediate  successors,  Philadelphus  and 
Energetes.  The  portion  that  remained  after  the  time  of  Caesar  was  re- 
spected, if  not  increased  by  the  Roman  emperors,  who,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, appointed  and  salaried  the  librarians  and  pToCea«OT%  o<  \.\\&  \^^^ 

Beam.     The  Ptolemies  replenished  the  shelves  oC  l\ve  VAix^x^  u&^<(svy[^ 


'  ^s*«*/^  p.  187.  a  Joseph,,  AiUifl.,  x\\.,^\  Atlwn.,\.,^.  V 
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bnt  wiBenipulOtttly,  ainoe  they  laid  an  embaigo  on  all  book%  iHiethar 
pablic  or  private  property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandrea,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  coines  of  them  to  their  proper  ownera.  In  this 
same  spirit  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  (B.C.  246-221)  is  said  to  have  got  pos- 
aeaaion  of  authentic  copies  of  the  woiks  of  iEschylns,  Sophodes,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to  the  Athenians, 
fhHn  whom  they  had  been  borrowed,  with  an  accompanying  eompenasr 
tion  of  fifteen  talents.^  ^ 

Vni.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once-renowned  college  of  Heliopdis 
as  the  University  of  Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  baiiqiieting40om 
(flkoff  M^>af ),  where  the  professors  dined  in  common ;  an  exterior  peri- 
style, or  corridor  {mphwroi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures ;  a  the- 
atre where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals  were  held ;  cham- 
bers for  the  different  professors;  and  it  possessed  a  botanical  garden, 
idiich  Ptidemy  Philade^hus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  and  a  menagerie. 
It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections — poetry,  mathematics,  astroD- 
omy,  and  medicine— -and  enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illiis- 
trions  names  of  Eudid,  Otesibius,  Callimachus,  ^ratus,  Aristophanes,  and 
Ariatarchus,  the  two  Heros,  Ammonius  Saccas,  Polemo,  Clemens,  Origen, 
Atbanasius,  Thepn  and  his  celebrated  daughter  HypaGa,  with  many  oth- 
ers. Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities  of  Alexandres, 
the  Museum  maintained  its  reputation  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  A.D. 
640.  The  Roman  emperors  of  the  West  and  East,  like  their  {Hredeces- 
won  the  Ptolemies,  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four  chief  magistrates 
iff  the  city.' 

IX.  Alexandrea,  however,  did  not  continue,  during  all  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  exclusive  seat  of  letters.  The  city  of  Per- 
gamus,  in  Mysia,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  also  at- 
tained to  high  rank  as  a  place  of  literaiy  culture,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Eumenes  XL,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  197.  It  was  here  that 
he  founded  the  celebrated  library,  which  rose  to  be  a  rival  even  to  that 
of  Alexandrea.  The  jealousy  which  this  excited  showed  itself  in  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  the  exportation  of  pap3nrus  from  Egypt,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.'  The  kings  of  Pergamus  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  substitute  what,  either  from  their  use  of  it  in  this  way,  or 
from  some  improvement  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  at  Pergamus,  was 
called  ir^pyofLTiyli  (soil,  xiprrji),  Charta  Pergamena,  or  parchment.  We 
must  guard,  however,  against  the  error  of  some,  who  make  Eumenes  II. 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this,  since  Herodotus  expressly  mentions 
writing  on  skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  skins  {iupe4pai)  to  books.*  To  the 
court  of  Pergamus,  now,  the  learned  were,  by  the  liberality  of  its  princes, 
attracted  from  every  quarter ;  and  its  school  might  have  vied  with  that 
of  Alexandrea,  but  for  the  check  it  received  from  the  bequest  by  Attalus 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.    After  this  transfer  it  did  but  languish 

^  Mattery  toI.  i.,  p.  48,  eeqq. ;  Smith,  Did.  Geogr.,  8.  v.  Alezandna,  p.  97. 

•  SmUh,  Diet.  Qeogr.,  I,  c,  »  PKn..  H.  iV.,  xlli.,  SI.  ♦  Harod.^  t.,  96. 
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feebly,  until  Antony  struck  it  a  death-blow  by  removing  thence  the  noble 
collection  of  200,000  volumes  left  by  Attalus,  and  trauspbrting  them  to 
Alexandrea,  where,  as  already  remarked,  they  were  deposited  in  the 
tensile  of  Serapis. 

X.  Another  rival  of  Alexandrea  rose,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in 
Tarsua,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  birth-place  of  St.  PauL  The  people  of  Tar- 
sus were  celebrated  for  their  mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee, 
and  their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  their  schools  in  this 
deportment,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  were  not  less 
famous  than  those  of  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  Strabo,  indeed,  says,  with 
smneidiat  of  exaggeration,  that  they  even  surpassed  them. 

XI.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  we 
win  consider  them  under  the  two  general  heads  of  Poetry  and  Prow, 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 
FIFTH  OR  ALEZANDRINS 

POETRY. 

I.  The  poets  who  flouri^ed  during  the  period  on  which  we  have  now 
eitered  were,  generally  speaking,  learned  men,  but  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion, and  often  also  in  good  taste.  The  former  of  these  defects  they 
sou|^  to  hide  beneath  singularity  of  idea,  and  novelty  and  extravagance 
of  expression,  while  the  bad  taste  of  some  of  them  displayed  itself  in 
their  choice  of  subjects  still  more  than  their  manner  of  treating  theuL  It 
was  during  this  period,  also,  that  several  new  kinds  of  poetry  came  into 
vogue,  if  it  is  permitted  us  to  apply  the  name  of  poetry  to  such  things  as 
anagrams,  jcux  de  mots,  and  other  frivolities,  which  correct  taste  con- 
demns, but  which  were  then  admired  as  efforts  of  genius. 

II.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  corruption  of  taste,  a  small  num- 
ber of  poets  remained  faithful,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  ancient  models ; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  rise  in  all  things  above  the 
influence  of  the  age,  yet  their  productions  are  mailLed  by  a  purity  of  dic- 
tion, and  a  certain  air  of  elegance,  which  places  them  at  a  wide  distance 
from  their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  from  their  successors.* 

III.  The  poetry  of  the  period  now  under  review  will  be  considered  as 
follows :  1.  Epic  Poetry,  subdivided  into  the  Heroic  Epos  and  the  Didac- 
tic Epos.  2.  Lyric  Poetry,  in  the  more  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
embracing  both  Elegiac  and  Melic  composition.  3.  Bucolic  Poetry,  form- 
ing a  new  species  of  poetic  writing,  in  part  possessing  an  epic  element, 
and  therefore  composed  in  hexameters,  and  in  part  marked  by  a  dramatic 
character.    4.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

1  SctoU,  p.  84, 
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I.    KPIC    POBTBT. 
(l,)   TBI    BBBOXO   BPOS. 

The  most  distinguiBhed  Epic  poets  of  the  heroic  schocd  bekmgiiig  to 
this  period  are  Rkiamu,  ApoUomuM,  and  EuphorUm. 

I.  RmlHus  CPkor^t),^  an  Alexandxean  poet  and  grammariim,  was  a  sa- 
tiyeof  Crete,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  8S2.  He  was  first,  as  Soidas  in- 
Ibnns  us,  a  slave  and  keeper  of  a  palestra,  but  afterward,  having  been 
instmoted,  he  became  a  grammarian.  The  statement  of  Snidas,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes,  not  only  indicates  the  time  it 
which  he  lived,  but  suggests  the  probability  that  he  lived  at  Aleacandrea 
in  personal  and  literary  connection  with  Eratosthenes.  On  the  ground 
of  this  statement,  Clinton  fixes  the  age  of  Rhianus  at  B.C.  S28,  as  we 
have  given  it  above.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  either  from  the  old  mythology,  or  firom  the  anmils  of  partica- 
lar  states  and  countries.  Of  the  former  class  were  his  llpckxcia,  and  of 
the  latter  his  'AxaXxd,  *HAiaic^  ecira«\uni,  and  M«<r<n|naacdL  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  extant  fragments  of  his  poems,  and  fi)r  a  discussion  of  their 
subjects,  the  student  is  referred  to  Meineke's  essay  on  Rhianus,  in  his 
AnaUcta  AJUxandrina.  Like  most  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  Rhianus  was 
also  a  writer  of  epigrams.  Ten  of  his  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Atheneus.  They  treat  of  amatory  sub- 
jects with  much  freedom,  but  they  all  excel  in  elegance  of  language, 
cleverness  of  invention,  and  simplicity  of  expression.  He  had  a  place  In 
the  garland  of  Meleager.  The  epic  poems  of  Rhianus,  however,  were 
those  of  his  works  to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his  fame.  His  poems  are 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  among  those  productions  of  the  Alexandrean 
school  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  admired  and  imitated.  Respecting 
his  grammatical  works,  we  only  know  that  he  is  frequently  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Homer  as  one  of  the  commentators  on  that  poet. 

Tlio  firagmenta  of  RhianuB  have  been  printed  in  most  of  the  did  collections  of  tlie  Greek 
poets,  and  in  Gaisford's  PoeUB  Minores  GrcBci.  They  are  separately  edited  by  Saal,  in 
an  excellent  monograph,  Bonn,  1831,  Svo  (a  review  of  which  by  Schneidewin  is  con* 
tained  in  Jahn's  JakrbUcher  for  1833,  vol.  ix.,  p.  129,  aeqq.) ;  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  Meineke  in  his  AnaUcta  Alexandrina,  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 

II.  Apollonius  Rhodius  {'AwoW^vios  6  *V6tios)t*  a  poet  and  grammarian, 
was  born  at  Alexandrea,'  or,  according  to  one  account,  at  Naucratis,*  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  222-181).  In 
his  youth  he  was  instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  they  afterward  became 
bitter  enemies.  The  most  probable  cause  of  this  hatred  appears  to  be, 
that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Greece,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or 
perhaps  even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.  The  love  of  Apollonius 
for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  indeed  so  great,  and  it  had  such  fascina- 
tions for  him,  that  even  when  a  youth  {$<fnifios)  he  began  himself  an  epic 

1  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  »  Id.  ib. 

»  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  W5.  ♦  Athm.y  vij,,  p.  S83 ;  MUan,  Hi$t.  An.,  xr.,  9S. 
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poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  When  at  length  the  work  was 
completed,  he  read  it  in  public  at  Alexaodrea,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  audience.  The  cause  of  this  may,  in  part,  have  been 
the  imperfect  character  of  the  work  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other 
Alexandrine  poets,  and,  above  all,  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was,  in 
some  degree,  opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at  Alexandrea  ib 
regard  to  poetry.  Apollonius  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant,^ was  i^ritten  at  that  time.  Callimachus,  in  return,  wrote  an  invective 
poem,  called  **  Ibis"  against  Apollonius,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Disheartened  by  these  circumstances,  Apollonius  left  Alexandrea  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  success  that  the 
Rhodians  honored  him  with  their  franchise  and  other  distinctions.  Here, 
also,  he  revised  his  poem  and  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  received  it 
with  great  approbation.  Apollonius  now  regarded  himself  as  a  Rhodian, 
and  the  surname  Rhodius  {^6^105)  has  at  all  times  been  the  one  by  which 
he  has  been  distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  he  afterward  returned 
to  Alexandrea ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord 
or  in  consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  have  now  read  his  re- 
vised poem  to  the  Alexandreans,  who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he 
at  once  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  According  to 
Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  of  the  muse- 
um of  Alexandrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  B.C.  194. 
Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  held  his  office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers states  that  he  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

The  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  entitled  'Apyoyeunucd,  is 
stiU  extant.  It  consists  of  four  books.  The  materials  for  it  were  collect- 
ed by  Apollonius  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandrea,  and  his  scholiasts 
are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  this 
or  that  account.  The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is  equal  throughout.  Hence 
Longinus,*  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  calls  Apollonius  &wr<»ros,  an 
expression  that  is  well  elucidated  by  the  remark  of  QuintiUan  on  this 
same  writer :  "  Non  contemnendum  edidit  opus,  aquali  quadam  mediocrir 
taU."*  He  never  rises  to  the  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  de- 
scends to  the  vulgar  and  lowly.  The  episodes,  which  are  not  numer- 
ous, and  which  contain  particular  mythi  or  descriptions  of  countries,  are 
sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  give  life  and  color  to  the  whole  poem. 
The  character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  wm  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  character  of 
Medea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  her  Jove  ia  described  with  a  truly  artistic  modeiaXYau.  T\ifc  V^xi^gaa^ 
Is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Homer ;  but  it  ia  moTe  buel  ^w^  <sowcs&^>^s^ 
'  AtUkoL  Grwe.,  xi.,  275.  »  De  SuU-^  S3.  *  Qwmt.^X^,"^-.^' 
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has  aU  the  wympUmm  of  something  that  ia  atodied  and  not  natand  to  the 
poet  The  Argonaatica,  in  diort,  ia  a  woik  of  art  and  labor,  and  thna 
forma,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblancea,  a  oontraat  with  the  emj 
and  natoral  flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  On  its  ^ipearanoe,  the  wcric 
aeems  to  have  made  a  great  sensation,  for  ewea  eontemporaiiea,  auoh  as 
Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it  Our  present  scholia  are  ahiidg* 
meats  of  the  commentaries  of  LnciBns  of  Crete,  Sophoetos,  and  Thson, 
an  of  whom  seem  to  have  lired  before  the  Christian  era.  The  oommoo 
scholia  on  Apollonias  are  called  the  Florentine  scholia,  becanae  they  wflte 
flrst  pablished  at  Florence,  and  to  distinguish  them  ftom  the  Paris  scholia, 
which  were  first  published  in  Schaefer's  edition  of  the  Aigonantiea,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explanations  and  critieiBnu.  Among  the  Roonos 
flie  Argonautiea  was  muf^  read,  and  P.  Terentins  Yarn)  Ataoinns  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it  The  Aigonantiea  of 
Valerius  Flaocus  is  a  free  imitation  of  the  poem  of  ApoUonius. 

Besides  the  Argonautiea,  ApoUonius  wrote  epigrams  (of  wfai<^  we  pos- 
sess only  the  one  on  Gallimachus),  and  also  seyeral  oUier  works  which 
are  now  lost.  Two  of  them,  nc^  'A^ix^mr  and  n^  Zi|y^8«T0f>^  were 
probably  grammatical  works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had  reference  to 
the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  Zenodotus,  tor  the  seludia  on 
Homer  occasionally  refer  to  ApoUonius.  A  third  class  of  Aponomos's 
writings  were  his  icrtrcu,  that  is,  poems  on  the  origin  or  foondation  of 
several  towns.  These  poems  were  of  an  Idstorico-epic  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexameter  verse.  A  few 
lines  only  are  preserved. 

The  flrat  edition  of  the  Argonantica  is  that  of  Florence,  1490,  4to,  by  La«caiti,  whldl 
contains  the  schoUa.  The  next  ia  the  Aldine,  Yeniee,  1581,  6to,  whieh  ia  little  more 
than  a  reprint  of  the  Florentine  edition.  The  flrat  really  eiitical  edition  ia  that  of  Bnmok, 
Straaburg,  1780, 4to  and  8to.  The  edition  of  Beek,  Leipzig,  1797,  Svo,  ia  ineoapiate,  and 
the  only  volome  which  appeared  of  it  containa  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  a 
few  critical  notes.  Schaefer  published  an  edition,  Leipzig,  1810-13, 2  toIs.  8ro,  which  is 
an  improvement  npon  that  of  Bmnck,  and  is  the  flrst  in  which  the  Paris  sohoUa  are  print- 
ad.  The  beat  edition  ia  that  of  Wellaner,  Leipzig,  18S8, 2  vols.  Svo,  containing  the  varl- 
0118  readinga  of  thirteen  MSS.,  the  acholia,  and  abort  notes.  The  edition  of  Lahra,  ii 
Didot'a  BibUotkeca  GnBca,  containing  merely  the  text  and  a  Latin  veraion,  ia  baaed  iqKm 
that  of  Wellaner,  thongh  occasionally  exhibiting  better  readings.  For  ferther  infonna- 
tlon  on  the  subject  of  ApoUonins,  the  student  may  consult  Gerhard,  Leetione»  ApoOom- 
mm,  Leipatg,  1810,  8vo,  and  Weichert,  Ueber  da»  Leben  umd  QHtkM  det  JjioOMmia  vm 
RJudu9,  Meissen,  1821,  8to. 

m.  EupHORioN  (Eh^pUtw),^  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  was  ah  oninent 
grammarian  and  poet,  and  was  bom  about  B.C.  274.  He  became  the 
librarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.C.  231,  and  died  in  Syria,  either  at 
Apamea  or  Antioch.  Enphorion  wrote  numerous  woiks,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  relating  chiefly  to  mythological  history.  The  following  were 
poems  in  heroic  verse:  I.  *fl<rlo9os,  probably  an  agricultural  poooa.  2. 
.  Mwf^ovia,  so  called  from  an  old  name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  ooan- 
tiy  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  From  the  variety 
of  its  contents,  whieh  Suidas  calls  crvfAfjuyw  loropiat,  it  was  also  termed 
"ArcKCTa,  a  title  frequently  given  to  the  writings  of  that  period.    8.  XiXd- 

>  Smith,  Did.  Biogr,s.v. 
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995,  a  poem  written  against  certain  persons  who  had  defrauded  Enphori- 
on  of  money  which  he  had  intrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  a  thousand  verses.  Eupho- 
rion  was  an  epigrammatist  as  well  as  an  epic  poet.  He  had  a  place  in 
the  Oarkmd  of  Meleager,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  two  epigrams 
by  him.  His  epigrams  appear  to  have  been  mostly  erotic,  and  were  imi- 
tated by  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Gallus,  as  also  by  the  Emperor  Tiberi- 
us, with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  writer.  He  composed,  also,  many  his- 
torical and  grammatical  works.  Euphorion  seems  to  have  carried  to 
excess  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  Alexandrean  school.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  an  obscurity,  arising,  according  to  Meineke, 
from  his  choice  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  subjects,  from  the  cumbrous 
leammg  with  which  he  overloaded  his  poems,  from  the  arbitrary  changes 
which  he  made  in  the  common  legends,  from  his  choice  of  obsolete  words, 
and  from  his  emplojrment  of  ordinary  words  with  a  new  meaning  of  his 
own.  Only  some  fragments  remain  of  his  numerous  works,  collected  by 
Meineke  in  his  Analeeta  Alexandrina^  Berlin,  1843. 

(B.)    THE    DIDACTIC    BP0  8. 

I.  The  epic  form  of  verse  was  not  confined  to  heroic  themes,  but  was 
often  OTdployed  in  the  elucidation  of  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  as, 
for  example,  geography,  astronomy,  agriculture,  and  other  similar  topics. 
The  scientific  material  was  always,  of  course,  regarded  as  of  primary  im- 
portance, but  still  the  writer  strove,  at  the  same  time,  after  a  pleasing 
form  of  poetical  expression.  And  yet,  after  all,  many  of  these  so-called 
poems  deserve  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  versified  text-books 
than  regular  works  of  art. 

n.  The  didactic  epic  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  Aratus  and  Nieander. 

I.  AbItus  {"AparosY  ^^^  &  native  of  Soli,  afterward  Pompeiopolis,  in 
Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of  Tarsus,  and  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  chief  pursuits  were 
physic  (which  is  also  said  to  have  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and 
id^osophy,  in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic  Dionysius  He- 
racleotes.  Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed  to  him,  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  except  two  astronomical  poems.  These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work,  but  they  seem  to  be  distinct 
poems.  The  first,  called  *euv6fi€vaf  consists  of  732  verses ;  the  second, 
entitled  AuMrn/ucM  {Prognoatica),  of  422.  Eudoxus,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  ^ou^/icva  and  '^'Rvtyirrpovi  which  are  both  lost ;  but  we  are  told  by 
the  biographers  of  Aratus  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the  *euv6fxtva  of  the  latter 
writer;  and  it  appears,  from  the  fragments  of  thempteiietNedVs^  Wi^f^^t- 
cbus,  *  that  Aratus  baa,  in  fact,  versified,  or  closeVy  ini\\ai\fe^,^giX»  ^^  >^^scbw 
'  Simg*,  JVC/.  Bmgr.,  s.  v.  a  Petm.  Pronologr.,  p.\1^,  8«qq.,«4.'ewN»A^'^ 
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both,  but  especially  of  the  first.  The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the  rules  for 
their  risings  and  settings;  and  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  among  which 
the  Milky  Way  is  reckoned.  The  positions  of  the  constellations  north 
of  the  ecUptic  are  described  by  reference  to  the  principal  groups  sur- 
rounding the  north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus),  while 
Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for  those  to  the  south.  The  immo- 
bility of  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed  axis, 
are  maintained ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac  is  described,  but  the 
planets  are  introduced  merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own, 
without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods ;  nor  is  any  thing  smd  about 
the  moon's  orbit.  The  opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of 
all  things  upon  Jove,  and  contains  the  passage  rod  yap  ic<4  yms  iirfUif, 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Aratus's  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.^  From  the  general  want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it 
would  seem  that  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor  observer,'  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific  accuracy.  He 
not  only  represents  the  configurations  of  particular  groups  incorrectly, 
but  describes  some  phenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with  any  one  sup- 
position as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spectator,  and  others  which  could  not 
coexist  at  any  one  epoch.  These  errors,  however,  are  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way  in  which  Aratus  has 
used  the  materials  supplied  by  him 

The  AioffrifuuL  consists  of  prognostics  of  the  weather  from  astronomic- 
al phsenomena,  with  an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod,  and  to  have  been  imitated  in  turn  by  Virgil 
in  some  parts  of  the  Georgics.  The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  al- 
most wholly  from  Aristotle's  Meteorologica^  from  the  work  of  Theophras- 
tus  on  the  "Signs  of  waters,  winds,  and  storms,"  and  from  Hesiod.' 
Nothing  is  said  in  either  poem  of  Astrology ^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  the  elegance  and  ac- 
curacy resulting  from  a  study  of  ancient  models ;  but  it  wants  originality 
and  poetic  elevation,  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
the  subjects.*  Still,  however,  the  poems  in  question  were  very  popular 
in  both  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world.  As  one  proof  of  the  considera- 
tion which  he  enjoyed,  we  may  cite  the  monument  which  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen erected  to  his  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phsenomenon  which  Mela  mentions :  "  Juxta  in  parvo  tumulo  Arati 
poet(B  monumentum ;  ideo  referendum  quia,  ignotum  qvum  oh  causam,  jacta  in 
id  saxa  dissiliant."^  Ovid  also  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Aratus :  "  Cum 
sole  et  tuna  semper  Aratus  erit;"^  but  this  exaggerated  compliment  was 
very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  no  other  poet  having  taken 
the  astronomic  sphere  for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus.  Another  proof  of 
the  popularity  of  this  vn*iter  is  aflTorded  by  the  number  of  commentaries 
and  Latin  translations.     The  Introduction  to  the  *aiv6fjiej/a,  by  Achilles 

»  Acts,  xvii.,  28.  «  Cic.,  De  Orat.y  i.,  16.  »  BuhUy  vol.  ii.,  p.  471. 

♦  Compare  Qmnta.y  %.,  1.  »  Mela,ly  13.  «  Atnor.,  i.,  15. 
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Tatitis,  the  Gommentaxy  of  Hipparchus,  in  three  books,  and  another,  at- 
tributed by  Petavius  to  Achilles  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the  Uranologium, 
with  a  list  of  other  commentators  (p.  267,  seqq.)^  which  includes  the  names 
of  Aristarchus,  Geminus,  and  Erastosthenes.  Parts  of  three  poetical 
translations  are  preserved :  one  written  by  Cicero,  when  very  young ; 
one  by  Csesar  Germanicus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus ;  and  one  by  Festus 
Avienus. 

Th6  earliest  edition  of  Aratne  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1499,  fbl.  The  principal  later 
ones  are  that  of  Grotins,  Leyden,  1600,  4to,  headed  "  Syntagma  ArateoruMf"  and  con> 
taining  the  Greek  text,  the  versions,  and  valuable  notes,  with  copperplates  of  the  con- 
stellations, copied  ftt>m  some  old  manuscript ;  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1672,  8vo,  styled  by 
Fabricins  "  editio  perquean  nitida  et  ctutigatOy"  containing  also  the  scholia ;  that  of  Buhle, 
Leipsig,  179S-1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  three  Latin  versions  mentioned  above;  that  of 
MatthiB,  FrankfOTt,  1817,  8vo ;  of  Voss,  Heidelberg,  1824,  8vo,  with  a  German  poetical 
Tendon ;  of  Battmann,  Berlin,  1826,  8vo ;  and  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1828,  8vo.  The  Aiooir 
fMMi,  or  Prognotttcoj  were  edited  by  Foster,  London,  1813,  8vo. 

2.  NicANDER  (Niicou^pos),'  a  physlciau,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of  whose 
life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient  authors,  and  even  these  few 
are  doubtful  and  contradictory.  It  seems  most  probable,  upon  the  whole, 
that  he  lived  about  B.C.  135,'  in  the  reign  of  Attalus  III.,  the  last  king  of 
Pergamus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  poems,  which  is  no  longer 
extant.  His  native  place,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  Claros,^  a  city 
of  Ionia,  near  Colophon,  whence  he  is  commonly  called  Colophoniut,*  and 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  hereditary  priest  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  as  the  titles  of  more  than 
twenty  of  his  works  have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  these  we  possess  at 
present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few 'fragments  of  some  of  the 
others.  Both  are  poems.  The  longer  one  of  these  poems  is  entitled 
Biipuucdf  and  consists  of  nearly  a  thousand  lines  in  hexameter  verse.  It 
is  dedicated  to  a  person  named  Hermesianax,  who  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  poet  of  that  name.  It  treats  (as  the  name  imports)  of  venom-  > 
ous  animals,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and  contains  some  curi- 
ous and  interesting  zoological  passages,  together  with  numerous  absurd 
fables.  His  other  poem,  called  'AXt^updpfuucc^  consists  of  more  than  six 
hundred  lines,  written  in  the  same  measure.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  person 
named  Protagoras,  and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes. 

Among  the  ancients,  Nicander's  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  Galen  several  times 
quotes  him,  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  other  medical  authors  have  / 
made  frequent  use  of  his  works.  Plutarch,  Diphilus,  and  others,  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  Theriaca ;  Marianus  paraphrased  it  in  iambic  verse ; 
and  Eutecnius  wrote  a  paraphrase  in  prose  of  both  poems,  which  is  still 
extant.  Among  the  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  Haller  has  passed  a 
very  severe  judgment  on  both  productions.  To  counterbalance,  however, 
in  some  degree,  his  unfavorable  opinion,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  stated, 
that  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  possessed  by  Nicander  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or  even  a  later  ag^. 

'  SmUk,  Dia.  Biogr.j  #.  v.  *  Compare  Cltnton,  Fast.  HdU^^c^. V)^.^  a.  a, 

'  J^triaea,  m,fime.  4  ck.,  De  Orat.,  V.,  \ft. 
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Dr.  Adams,  the  trandator  of  Paulas  JBgineta,  remaiks  of  Nicmder's 
general  treatment  of  cases,  that  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  very  rational 
principles,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  correctness  of  his  physiological 
views  is  such  as  can  not  but  conmiand  our  admiration,  considering  the 
age  in  Which  he  liyed. 

On  the  subject  of  his  poetical  merits  the  ancient  writers  were  not  well 
agreed ;  for,  though  a  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  compliments  Colo- 
phon on  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Homer  and  Nicander,^  and  although 
Cicero  praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which,  in  his  **  Georgics,"  he  treated 
a  subject  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,^  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,' 
says  that  the  Theriaca,  like  the  poems  of  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  and 
Theognis,  have  nothing  in  them  of  poetry  but  the  metre.  Modem  critics 
have  differed  equally  on  this  point ;  but,  practicaUfy  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity has  been  pronounced  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  his  works  are 
now  scarcely  ever  read  as  poemsj  but  merely  consulted  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  points  of  zoological  and  medical  antiquities.  In  reference 
to  his  style  and  language,  Bentley  calls  him,  with  great  truth, "  anHgrtO' 
rium,  obnUta  et  casca  verba  aittdiose  venarUemy  et  vel  sui  smculi  leetoribut 
dijficilem  et  obscurum.^*^ 

A  list  of  Nicander*s  lost  works  is  given  by  Fabricius.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  Tttopyuedy  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse  on  husbandry, 
consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  of  which  some  long  fragments  remain. 
3.  'Ercpoio^Mh  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  in  five  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  and  quoted  by  Athenseus,  Antoninus  Liberalis,  and  other  writers. 
It  was  perhaps  in  reference  to  this  work  that  Didymus  applied  to  Nican- 
der  the  epithet  of  ^^fabiUosus."  3.  er?3aticc£,  in  at  least  three  books,  men- 
tioned by  the  scholiast  on  the  Theriaca.  4.  ITepl  iroenr&i/y  probaWy  the 
work  in  which  Nicander  tried  to  jw^ove  that  Homer  was  a  native  of  Colo- 
phon. 6.  The  UpoyfrnrriKd  of  Hippocrates,  paraphrased  in  hexameter 
verse.  6.  2iircX(a,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by  Stephanas  Byzan- 
tinus. 

Nicander's  poems  have  generally  been  published  together,  but  sometimes  separately. 
They  were  first  published  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Dioscorides,  Venice,  1499,  ft>I.,by  Aldus, 
and  by  the  same  in  a  separate  form,  Venice,  1523,  4to.  The  Greek  paraphrase  of  both 
poems,  by  Eutecnius,  first  appeared  in  Bandini's  edition,  Florence,  1764, 8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  valuable  edition  that  has  hitherto  appeared  is  Schneider's,  who  published 
the  Alexiphjormaca  in  1792,  Halle,  8vo,  and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Leipzig,  8vo ;  contain- 
ing a  Latin  translation,  the  scholia,  the  paraphrase  by  Eutecnius,  the  editor's  annota- 
tions, and  the  fragments  of  Nicander's  lost  works.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Lehrs, 
ia  Didot's  BibUotheca  GrcBcOj  Paris,  1846,  printed  along  with  Oppian  and  others,  and  con- 
taining the  Greek  text,  a  Latin  version,  and  the  fragments.  The  text  is  emended  from 
the  "  curcB posteriores"  of  Schneider,  and  the  conjectures  of  Lobeck,  Meineke,  and  Naeke. 
The  Theriaca  were  publiedied  in  the  Cambridge  "  Museum  Criticvm^^  (vol.  1.,  p.  370,  xejf.), 
with  Bentley's  emendations,  copied  fh>m  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Grorroas's  editimi, 
which  once  (apparently)  belonged  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Ma- 
seum.  The  scholia  on  Nicander  have  been  published  in  Didot's  BibUotheca  Grexa,  along 
with  those  on  Theocritus  and  Oppian,  under  the  supervision  of  Diibner  and  Bussemaker. 


1  Anthol  GrcBC,  ix.,  213.  a  dc,^  d^  Orat,^  i.,  ifi. 

3  De  aud,  poet.,  c.  S,  vol.  i.,  p.  36,  ed.  Tauckn. 
*  Cambridge  Mu9tum  Criheum,  vd.  i.,  p.  371. 
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TiMy  iuLTe  toen  eartftUly  eoUated  with  the  MSS.  in  the  ^  BihUothiqiw  Nationale,"  aai 
some  portions  have  been  hitherto  unedited. 

DIDACTIC     POETS     NOT     EPIC. 

The  didactic  poets  of  the  period  under  review  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  hexameter  versification,  but  employed  likewise  other  meas- 
ures. The  iambic  trimeter,  for  instance,  was  adopted  by  two  who  remain 
to  be  noticed  by  us,  namely,  ApoUodorus  and  Scymnus. 

I.  Apollodorus  ('AiroAA<J8a»po$),*  a  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a  pupil 
of  Aristarchus,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall 
of  Corinth.  Farther  particulars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  him.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  prose  work  entitled  Bi/SXio^mf ,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
xame  properly  be  noticed  by  us  among  the  prose  writers  of  this  period. 
At  preseBt  we  will  merely  consider  some  of  his  poetical  productions. 
Among  his  other  works,  Apollodorus  wrote,  1.  Tiis  mpialos,  Kfiwc^  /«^ 
rp^j  that  is,  a  Universal  Geography,  in  iambic  verse  (trimeters),  such 
as  was  afterward  written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  by  Dionysius.  3. 
XpmmtJk^  or  Xpovu^  a^vra^is,  a  Chronide^  in  iambic  trimeters,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (B.C.  1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  B.C.  143.  This  work  was  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not  quite  certain.  In 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  the  fourth  book  is  mentioned ;  but  if  Syncellns 
refers  to  this  work,  it  must  have  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The 
loss  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  have  to  lament  in  the 
historical  literature  of  antiquity. 

II.  Scymnus  {%c6fivos),^  of  Chios,  wrote  a  PeriegesiSj  or  description  of 
the  earth,  which  is  referred  to  in  a  few  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus,' and  other  later  writers.  A  brief  Periegesis,  written  in  iambic  metre, 
and  consisting  of  nearly  1000  lines,  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name. 
This  poem,  as  appears  from  the  author's  own  statement,  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  similar  work  in  iambic  verse,  composed  by  the  Atheniui 
Apollodorus,  and  already  alluded  to.  It  is  dedicated  to  King  Nicomedes, 
^^om  some  modern  writers  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III., 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  died  B.C.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  A  por- 
tion of  this  poem  was  first  pubUshed  by  Hoeschel,  under  the  name  of 
Marcianus  Heracleotes,  along  with  other  Greek  geographers,  Augsburg, 
1600, 8vo ;  and  again  by  Morell,  also  under  the  name  of  Marcianus,  Paris, 
1606,  8vo.  But  Lucas  Holstenius  and  Is.  Vossius  maintained  that  the 
poem  in  question  was  written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  is  the  work  re- 
ferred to  in  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  mentioned  above.  Their 
(pinion  was  adopted  by  Dodwell,  and  the  poem  was  accordingly  printed 
under  ^e  name  of  Scymnus  by  Hudson  and  by  Gail,  in  the  Geographi 
Or  ad  Minores,  as  well  as  by  B.  Fabrieius,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
work,  Leipzig,  1846.  Meineke,  however,  maintains,  and,  in  the  opiniOH 
of  some,  has  proved,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem,  published  shortly  after 
that  of  Fabrieius  (Berlin,  1846),  that  the  Periegesis  of  Scymnus  of  Chios, 

'  Stmtk,  Diet.  Biogr.j  a.  v.  *  14.*. 

•'  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tldpof,  '£pfii6va<ra«,  *A<yA^^  itr.. 
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quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  an  entiieSy 
different  work  from  the  extant  poem,  the  aothor  of  whicli  is  qmte  un- 
known, according  to  him.    The  best  edition  is  Meineke*s,  just  mentioned. 

II.    LYBIC    POETRY. 

I.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  Lyric  Poetry,  considered  in  its  most  general 
acceptation,  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrine  Age  especially  cnltiyated 
Elegiac  composition.  Of  Melic  poetry,  strictly  so  termed,  but  few  traces 
present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

II.  The  elegiac  writers  of  this  period  most  deserving  of  notice  are  Phi- 
letaSf  Hermesianax,  Phanocles,  and  CaUimachus. 

1.  Philetas  (♦iXiyras),  a  native  of  Cos,  was  a  distinguished  poet  and 
grammarian,^  and  flourished  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  at  the  period  when  the  earnest  study  of  the  classical  literature  d" 
Greece  was  still  combined,  in  many  scholars,  with  considerable  power 
of  original  composition.  The  chief  period  of  his  literary  activity  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus.  Clinton  calculates  that  his  death  may  be  placed 
about  B.C.  290,*  but  he  may  possibly  have  lived  some  years  longer,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Aratus,  who  flourished  B.C.  270. 
He  was  the  instructor,  if  not  formally,  at  least  by  his  example  and  influ- 
ence, of  Theocritus  and  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus.  Theocritus  expressly 
mentions  him  as  the  model  which  he  strove  to  imitate.'  Philetas  seems 
to  have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  which  at  last  broke 
down  under  excessive  study.  He  was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become 
an  object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented  him  as 
wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  a 
strong  wind;  a  joke  which  .^lian  takes  literally,  sagely  questioning, 
however,  if  he  was  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  wind,  how  he  could  be 
strong  enough  to  carry  his  leaden  shoes.*  We  learn  from  Hermesianax 
that  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  island,  his  attachment  to  which  during  his  lifetime  he  had  expressed 
in  his  poems. 

The  poetry  of  Philetas  was  chiefly  elegiac*  Of  all  the  writers  in  that 
department,  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after  CaUimachus,  to  whom  a 
taste  less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexandrean  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him,  for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments,  he  escaped  the  snare 
of  cumbrous,  learned  aflTectation.*  These  two  poets  formed  the  chief 
models  for  the  Roman  elegy ;  nay,  Propertius  expressly  states  in  one 
passage  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  preference  to  CaUimachus.^  The 
elegies  of  Philetas  were  chiefly  erotic,  and  many  of  them  were  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  a  female  named  Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  it, 
Battis.^  It  seems  very  probable  that  he  wrote  a  coUection  of  poems  spe- 
ciaUy  in  praise  of  Bittis,  and  that  this  was  the  coUection  which  was  known 


»  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  657.  »  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.,yol.  iii.,  App.  12,  No.  16. 

»  Theocrit.,  Id.,  vii.,  39 ;  Seiko/,  ad  loc.  ♦  MUan,  V.  H.,  ix.,  14 ;  x.,  6. 

ft  Suid.,  a.  V.  •  Qimta.,  x.,  1,  58.  '  Propert.y  ii.,  34,  31 ;  iii.,  1»  1 ;  !▼.,  6,  9. 

•  Ovid,  Trust.,  i.,  6, 1 1  ea?  Ponto,  iii,  1,  57. 
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and  is  qaoted  by  Stobaeus  under  the  name  of  Uaiyifia.^  There  are  also 
two  other  poems  of  Philetas  quoted  by  Stobaeus,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  evidently  mythological,  as  we  see  from  their  titles,  Atifftrnip  and 
*Ef>/i^5.  From  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  former,  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  elegiac  metre,  and  its  subject  to  have  been  the  leimentation 
of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  poem  Meineke  sug- 
gests may  have  been  in  hexameters.  Besides  his  poems,  Philetas  wrote 
in  prose  on  grammar  and  criticism.  He  was  one  of  the  commentators 
on  Homer,  whom  he  seems  to  have  dealt  with  very  freely,  both  critically 
and  exegetically ;  and  in  this  course  he  was  followed  by  his  pupil  Zeno- 
dotus.  Aristarchus  wrote  a  work  in  opposition  to  Philetas.^  But  his 
most  important  grammatical  work  was  that  which  Athenseus  repeatedly 
quotes  under  the  title  of  "AroKra.  Nothing  is  left  of  it  except  a  few  scat^ 
tered  explanations  of  words,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Philetas  made  great  use  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  words 
by  their  dialectic  varieties. 

The  firagments  of  Philetas  have  been  collected  by  Kayser,  PhUetcs  Coi  Fragmentat  qum 
referiuntwr^  Getting.,  1793,  8vo ;  by  Bach,  Philetce  Coiy  Hermesianactis  Colophoniiy  atque 
PkanoeHM  ReUquiat  Halle,  1829, 8vo ;  and  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  (Bninck, 
AnaL,  toL  i.,  p.  189 ;  ii.,  p.  523 ;  iii.,  p.  234 ;  Jacobs^  Antk,  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  121,  •eqq.).  The 
most  important  fragments  are  also  contained  in  Schneidewin's  Delectus  Poet.  Grctc-t 
vol.  i.,  p.  142,  aeqq. 

HsbmksiInax  ('£p/LM}(ru£i^a{)^  of  Colophon,  a  distinguished  elegiac  poet, 
the  friend  and  disciple  of  Philetas,  hved  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  seems  to  have  died  before  the  destruction  of  Colo- 
phon by  Lysimachus,  B.C.  302.*  His  chief  work  was  an  elegiac  poem, 
in  three  books,  addressed  to  a  female,  whose  name,  Leontinm  {AM6vTioy), 
formed  the  title  of  the  poem,  like  the  Cynthia  of  Propertius.  A  great 
part  of  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenseus."  The  poem  is  also  cited 
by  Pansanias,*  by  Parthenius,^  and  by  Antoninus  Liberalis.'  We  learn 
from  another  quotation  in  Pausanias  that  Hermesianax  wrote  an  elegy 
on  the  centaur  JE^urytion.'  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Herme- 
sianax who  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Nicander,  and  who  wrote  a 
poem  called  Utparucd,  was  the  same  or  a  younger  poet. 

The  flvgment  of  Hermesianax  has  been  edited  separately  by  Rnhnken  (Append,  ad 
Epitt,  Crit.,  ii.,  p.  283,  OptMt.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  615} ;  by  Weston,  London,  1784,  8vo ;  by  Ilgen 
(Opusc.  Var.Phaol.^  vol.  i.,  p.  247,  Erfurdt,  1797,  8vo) ;  by  Rigler  and  Axt,  Cologne,  1828, 
16mo ;  by  Hermann  {Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  239) ;  by  Bach  {Philet.  Hermes,  et  Phanoc. 
Reliq.j  Halle,  1829,  8vo) ;  by  Bailey,  with  a  critical  epistle  by  Btu^^es,  London,  1839, 
8vo ;  and  by  Sehneidewin  (Delect.  Poes.  Eleg.,  p.  147).  Compare,  also,  Bergk,  De  Her- 
mesianactis  JSlegia,  Marburg,  1845. 

PHANdcLEs  (^cawc\ris)t  one  of  the  best  of  the  later  elegiac  poets,  proba- 
bly lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  seems  to 
have  written  only  one  poem,  entitled  "EpoM-e*  ^  KoXo/."  We  still  possess 
a  considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  it,  which  is  esteemed  by 

^  Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  Grac.,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  388,  seqq.  »  Schol.  Venet.  ad  II. ,  ii.,  111. 

»  Smi/^  IVet.  JBiogr.t  '•  v.  ♦  PotMon.,  I.,  9, 8.  *  Athm.,  TdV\.,^,  WR . 

*  Pmtsm.,  rii,,  17,  5 ;  viU.,  12, 1.         ^  Erot.,  5,  22.  »  Metam., ^. 

'  J'ausan.,  vii.,  18, 1.  lo  cUm.  AUx.y  Strom.,s\.,^.'\^. 
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Ruhnken  and  other  critics  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beantiflil  speei- 
mena  of  elegiac  poetry  which  have  come  down  to  ns,  and  as  superior  efen 
to  Hennesianax  in  the  simple  beanty  of  the  language  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  verse. 

Tile  fragments  of  Phanoeles  have  been  edited  by  Rnhnken  (Epist.  CrU.,  ii.,  OgmtCj 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  930) ;  by  Bach  (PkUeta,  Hamugumaetit,  atque  FkoMeUs  Relituim) ;  sad  by 
Sehneidewin  (DelecL  Poet.  Qrmc,  p.  156).  The  large  fragment  and  aaoUiwr  diaticli  ■■« 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Caujmachus  {KoJJdfMxosV^  a  native  of  Gyrene,  one  of  the  nciost  cele- 
brated Alexandrine  grammarians  and  poets,  was,  according  to  SnidM, 
a  son  of  Battus  and  Mesatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  femily  of 
the  BtUUmdcB,  whence  Ovid  and  others  call  him  sin^y  Battiad€t.  He  wis 
a  disciple  of  the  grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterward  tau^it  at  Eleo- 
sis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandrea.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Fldl- 
adelphus,  who  invited  him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.*  Gallimachus  was 
still  alive  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Philadel- 
phus.'  It  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an  historical 
foot,  that  Gallimachus  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  at  Alex- 
andrea. This  fact  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  suocessor 
of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office  from  about  B.G.  260  until  his 
death,  about  B.G.  240.*  This  calculation  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Aulus  Gellius,*  that  Gallimachus  lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of  Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister 
Megatime,  who  was  married  to  Stasenorus,  and  had  a  son  Gallimadnis, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called  the  younger,  and  is 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  epic  poem,  UtpH  v4i<rw¥, 

Gallimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  grammarians,  critics, 
and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets.  Several  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  that  period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes, 
Philostephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius  Rhodins,  Ister, 
and  Hermippus,  were  among  his  pupils.  Gallhnachus  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  antiquity ;  and,  if  the  number  in  Suidas  be  correct, 
he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them 
were  not  of  great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a  great 
book  was  a  great  evil.^  The  number  of  his  workjs  of  which  the  titles  or 
fragments  are  known  to  us  amounts  to  upward  of  forty.  But  what  we 
possess  is  very  little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  productions,  ap- 
parently the  least  valuable  of  all  his  works,  since  Gallimachus,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a  man  of  real 
poetical  talent :  labor  and  learning  are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poet- 
ical genius  and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand,  which  would 
have  furnished  us  with  some  highly  important  information  concerning 
ancient  mythology,  history,  literature,  &c.,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Gallimachus  still  extant,  either  in  whole  or 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  SwUL,  s.  v. ;  Strab.,  xvii.,  p.  838. 

3  Schol.  ad  Callim.,  Hymn.,  ii.,  26.  «  Ritsckl,  Die  AUxandrin,  Biblioih.,  p.  10,  84. 

»  Aul.  GeU.,  xvii.,  21.  •  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  72. 
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in  part,  are :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five  are  written  in  hex- 
afloeter  Terse,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  one  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in 
dirtichs,  and  in  the  Doric  dialect.  These  hymns,  which  bear  greater  re- 
semblance to  epic  than  to  lyric  poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labor  and 
learning,  like  most  of  the  poems  of  this  period.  Almost  every  line  fur- 
nishes some  curious  mythical  information,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying 
too  much  to  assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  oyerloaded  with  learning 
than  any  other  poetical  productions  of  that  time.  Their  style  has  nothing 
of  the  easy  flow  of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and  labored. 
There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia  on  these  hymns,  which,  however, 
have  no  great  merit.  2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong  to  the 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The  high  estimation  they  enjoyed 
in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Archibius  the  grammarian,  who 
lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after  Gallimachus,  wrote  a  conunent- 
ary  upon  them,  and  that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anasta^ 
sius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics.  They  were  incorporated  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  period,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies,  These  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments ;  but 
there  are  imitations  of  them  by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  "  De  Coma  Berenices'^  of  Catullus.  If  we  may  believe  the 
Roman  critics,  Gallimachus  was  the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets,' 
and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took  him  for  their  model  in  this  species 
of  poetry.  4.  Fragments  of  other  poetical  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention,  1.  The  Afria,  an  epic  poem  in  four  books,  on  the  causes  of  the 
various  mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other  customs.  This 
work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was  paraphrased  by  Marianus ;  but  the 
paraphrase  is  lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  fragments. 
2.  An  epic  poem,  entitled  *EKdx.ri,  which  was  the  name  of  an  old  w(Mnan 
who  had  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight  against 
the  Marathonian  bull.  This  work  was  likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus, 
and  we  still  possess  some  fragments  of  the  original. 

It  appears  that  there  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Galli- 
machus did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to  have  written  comedies, 
tragedies,  iambic  and  choliambic  poems.  An  account  of  his  poem  Ibis 
has  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant  entire,  though  there 
were  among  them  some  of  the  highest  importance.  The  one  of  which 
the  loss  is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  niva^  irai^o$air£y  trvyypafxftd' 
rmvy  or  triytutu  ruw  iv  TtiiFff  TotStltf  SidKofi^dtrr^Vf  koI  &¥  crvyiypai^ayj  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. It  contained,  systematically  arranged,  Usts  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  appear  to  have  been  classi- 
fied, so  that  Gallimachus  spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  ora- 
tors, lawgivers,  philosophers,  <&;c.,  in  separate  books,  in  which  the  authors 
were  enumerated  in  their  chronological  succession.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  work  was  the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alex- 
andrea,  and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  aa  weie  eo\vt»\\NR^  v\ 

*  Quinta.,x.,\,ifi. 
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those  collections.  His  pupil,  Anstopbanes  of  Bysantium,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  Among  his  other  prose  woiiu  was  one  entitled  How- 
ciov,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  haye  treated  of  the  Museum  of  Alex- 
andrea  and  the  scholars  connected  with  it. 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Caliimachos  appeared  at  Florence  in  4to,  iproba* 
bly  between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the  Aldine,  Yeniee,  1513,  8to  ;  but  a  bet- 
ter edition,  in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up,  and  the  Greek  scholia  are  added,  is  that  of 
Gelenius,  Basle,  153S,  4to,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1540,  4to.  A  more  complete  edition  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones  is  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1566,  fol.,  in  the  collection  of 
**  Po^cB  Prindpes  Heroici  Carminia.'^  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  flrom 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A  second  edition  by  H.  Ste^iens,  Geneva, 
1577,  4to,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  previons  one.  It  contains  the  Greek  schema,  a 
Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams  of  Caliimachos,  and  a  few  firagments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  any  thing  was  done  for  the  text,  until  Th.  GrsBvins  under- 
took a  new  and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed  by  his  fhther,  J.  G.  Gnevins. 
It  appeared  at  Utrecht,  1097,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes  of  the  previous  editon, 
of  Bentley,  and  the  fomous  commentary  of  Spanheim.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the 
one  edited  by  Emesti,  Leyden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Gr9Bvius*s  edition,  a  much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of  the 
fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemsterhuis  and  Ruhnken.  Still,  Emesti  did  not 
completely  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  learned  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  last-men- 
tioned subtidia.  Among  subsequent  editions  we  need  only  mention  those  of  Loesner, 
Leipzig,  1774,  8vo;  of  Volger,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo;  of  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo;  and 
of  Blomfield,  London,  1815,  8vo.  The  fhigments  of  the  Elegies,  with  the  notes  of 
Valckenaer,  were  given  by  Luzac,  Leyden,  1798,  8vo ;  an  edition  of  the  Fragments  gen- 
eraUy  was  given  by  Naeke  {Opuac.  PhiloLj  ed.  Welckery  vol.  ii.),  Bonn,  1844,  large  8vo. 

MELIC     POETRY. 

I.  With  the  exception  of  the  Scoliay  or  convivial  songs,  to  which  we 
have  already  aUuded,  the  melic  productions  of  this  period  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  The  writer  most  deserving  of  mention  under 
this  head  is  Melinno  (McAtvvc^),  a  lyric  poetess,  author  of  an  ode  on  Rome 
{tls  *P<&fx'nv)j  in  five  Sapphic  stanzas,  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Erin- 
na  of  Lesbos,  as  an  ode  on  valor  {tls  ^t^firiv).  Nothing  is  known  of  Mehn- 
no  with  certainty,  except  what  the  ode  itself  shows,  namely,  that  she 
lived  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ode  is  printed, 
with  an  admirable  essay  upon  it,  by  Welcker,  in  Creuzer's  Meletemataf 
1817,  p.  1,  and  in  Welcker's  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160,  seqq. 

II.  Some  of  the  melic  poets  of  this  period  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
singular  species  of  trifling.  They  composed,  namely,  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  griphi  (yp7<l>oi)f  or  carmina  Jigurata ;  that  is,  pieces 
in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  resemble 
the  form  of  some  object.  Simmias  of  Rhodes,*  who  flourished  under  the 
early  Ptolemies,  was  one  of  these  writers,  and  three  short  poems  of  his, 
constructed  in  this  way,  have  come  down  to  us,  along  with  six  epigrams, 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  The  first  of  these  poems  is  called,  fiim  its 
form,  the  Wings  (irr^pvycs) ;  the  second,  the  Egg  {a6v) ;  the  third,  the 
Hatchet  (ir^Xcicws).  There  are  several  other  poems  of  the  same  species  in 
the  Anthology,  such  as  the  Pan-pipes  {avpiy^)  of  Theocritus,  the  Altar 
(jSwjLu^y)  of  Dosiadas,  and  the  Egg  and  Hatchet  of  Besantinus. 

^  Smithj  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v. 
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III.    BUCOLIC    POBTBT. 

I.  BueoUe  Poetry  {rit  fiouKoXuca  iroi^/iara),  called  also  Pastoral,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetic  composition,  the  interlocutors  in  which  are  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  Ac.,  and  the  scenes  portrayed  are  drawn  from  rural  life. 
Theocritas  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of  Greek,  and, 
through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  germ  of 
this  species  of  poetry  may  be  discovered,  at  a  very  early  period,  among 
the  Dorians  both  of  Laconia  and  Sicily,  especially  at  Tyndaris  and  Syra* 
cuse  in  the  latter,  when  the  festivals  of  Diana  were  enlivened  with  songs, 
in  which  two  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  or  two  parties  of  them,  contended 
with  one  another,  and  which  gradually  grew  into  an  art,  practiced  by  a 
class  of  performers  called  Lydiasta  and  Bucolista,  who  flourished  extent* 
ively  in  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  districts  of  Italy. 

n.  The  subjects  of  the  songs  sung  by  this  class  of  performers  were 
popular  mythical  stories,  and  the  scenes  of  country  life ;  the  beauty,  love, 
and  unhappy  end  of  Daphnis,  the  ideal  of  the  shepherd,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Stesichorus  into  his  poetry,  and  of  Didmus,  who  was  named  by 
Epicharmns ;  the  melancholy  complaints  of  the  coy  huntsman  Menalcas, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  These  songs  were  still  popular  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus.  Theocritus,  however,  was  the  first  who  reduced  this  species 
of  poetry  to  such  a  form  as  to  constitute  it  a  branch  of  regular  literature  ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  followed  not  merely  the  impulse  of  his  own  genius, 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  examples  of  Epicharmus  and  of  Sophron,  es- 
pecially the  latter.^ 

m.  The  bucolic  poets  that  will  here  require  our  attention  are  three  in 
number ;  namely,  Theocritus^  Bum,  and  Moschus. 

1.  TnEocBirns  (St6Kpiros)y*  the  celebrated  bucotic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philinna.  He  visited  Alex- 
andrea  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  poet.  His  first  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
.of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with  his 
father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  B.C.  285,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  idylls.  At  Alexan- 
drea  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  sixth  idyll.  Theocritus  afterward  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  idyll  that  Theocri- 
tus was  dissatisfied  both  with  the  want  of  tiberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
in  rewarding  him  for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state  of  his  native 
country.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  he  devoted  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  almost  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  country  life,  on  his  representation  of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Theocritus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  the  creator  of  bucoUo 
poetry,  and  was  influenced,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  examples  of  Epi- 
charmus and  Sophron.    His  bucolic  idylls  are  of  an  essentially  dramatic 

'  Weleter,  Uber  den  Vrsprung  des  Hirtenliede,  Kletne  Sclni/teiitf  o\.  \., ^.  ^iiA^  Mqfi. 
*  SmitM,  Did,  Biogr^  s.  v. 
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and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pictures  of  the  ordinaiy  life  of  the 
common  people  of  Sicily,  whence  their  name,  dUii,  ccS^aaio.  The  pastor- 
al poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a  totally  difierent  scxit  of  cmn- 
position  from  the  hocolics  of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  a^ 
fected  refinement,  the  pure  innocence,  the  primeval  sim^icity,  or  eiea 
the  worship  of  nature,  which  have  heen  ascribed  to  the  imaginary  shep- 
herds of  a  fictitious  Arcadia ;  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  the 
country  and  the  town,  the  description  of  which  has  been  made  a  Y^iide 
of  bitter  satire  upon  the  vices  of  ciyilized  communities.  He  merdy  ex- 
hibits simple  and  faithful  pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  peo- 
ple, in  a  thoroughly  objecttTe,  although  truly  poetical  simrit.  He  abstains 
from  all  the  mere  artifices  of  composition,  such  as  fine  imagery,  hi^  col- 
oring, and  pathetic  sentiment.  He  deals  but  sparingly  in  descriptions, 
which  he  introduces  only  as  episodes,  and  ncTer  attempts  any  of  those 
allegorical  applications  of  the  sentiments  and  adventures  of  shepherds 
which  have  made  the  bucolics  of  Virgil  a  signal  failure.  Dramatic  sim- 
plicity and  truth  are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems, 
into  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural  comedy 
which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life  of  a  free  people.  His  fifteenth 
idyll,  the  Adomazusaf  is  a  master-piece  of  the  mimetic  exhibiticm  of  fe- 
male character,  rendered  the  more  admiraUe  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  introduced  the  praises  of  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  without  sacrificing 
any  thing  of  its  genuine  dramatic  spirit.  The  form  of  these  poems  ia  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  object.  The  symmetrical  arrangement  and 
the  rapid  transitions  of  the  lively  dialogue,  the  varied  language  and  the 
sweetly  musical  rhythms,  the  combination  of  the  prevailing  epic  verse 
and  diction  with  the  forms  of  conmion  speech,  all  contribute  much  to  the 
general  effect.  In  short,  as  Theocritus  was  the  first  who  developed  the 
powers  of  bucolic  poetry,  so  he  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  the  last 
who  understood  its  true  spirit,  its  proper  objects,  and  its  natural  limits. 

The  poems  of  Theocritus,  however,  are  by  no  means  all  bucolic.  The 
collection  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  consists  of  thirty 
poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  Jdylls,  a  fragment  of  a  few  lines  from 
a  poem  entitled  Berenice,  and  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthol- 
ogy, besides  one  upon  the  poet  himself,  the  production  probably  of  Artem- 
idorus.  The  Greek  author  of  a  few  sentences  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Theocritus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  says  that  all  poetry  has 
three  characters,  the  UnryyifxariKSst  the  ?ipafMruc6s,  and  the  fiucT65t  ^nd  that 
bucolic  poetry  is  a  mixture  of  every  form.  Bergk  has  recently  classed 
the  poems  of  Theocritus  under  the  heads  of  Carmina.  bucoHca,  mimuoj  lyr- 
ictL,  epica,  and  epigrammaia} 

Of  the  thirty  so-called  idylls,  the  last  is  a  late  Anacreontic  of  scarcely 
any  poetic  merit,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  Theocri- 
tus. Of  the  others,  only  ten  belong  strictly  to  the  class  of  poems  which 
the  ancients  described  by  the  specific  names  of^vKoXucd^  woi/A^yucdt  abrok- 
ucdf  or  by  the  first  of  these  words  used  in  a  generic  sense.  Bucolics,  or, 
as  we  say,  Pastoral  poems.    But,  taking  the  term  idi/ll  in  the  wider  sense, 

'  Rhein.  Mu9.y  1638-39,  vol.  vi.,  p.  16,  stqq. 
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we  must  also  include  under  it  seTeral  of  the  poems  which  are  not  bac(d- 
ie,  but  which  are  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily.  In 
this  general  sense,  the  idylls^  properly  so  called,  are  the  first  eleyen,  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-first,  the  last  of  which  has  a  special  in-' 
terest,  as  being  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  life  of  Grecian 
fishermen ;  the  second  and  fifteenth  are  evidently  pretty  close  imitations 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron.  Those  idylls  of  which  the  genuineness  is  most 
donbtfbl  are  the  twelfth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  tWenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth. 

The  metre  chiefly  employed  in  these  poems  is  the  heroic  hexameter, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Theocritus  by  having  a  more  broken  move- 
ment substituted  for  the  sustained  and  stately  march  of  the  Homeric 
Terse.  In  a  few  cases  other  metres  are  employed.  The  dialect  of  The- 
oeritns  has  given  the  grammarians  considerable  trouble.  The  ancient 
critics  regarded  it  as  a  modification  of  the  Doric  dialect,  which  they  called 
••new  Doric"  (i^  Aupts) ;  and  some  of  the  modem  editors  have  carried 
this  notion  so  far  as  to  try  to  expunge  all  the  epic,  JSolic,  and  Ionic 
forms  which  the  best  MSS.  present.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  The- 
ocritus purposely  employed  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new 
or  softened  Doric  predominates.^ 

The  edUio  princeps  of  Theoeritua,  in  folio,  containing  also  the  Works  and  Days  of 
Hesiod,  is  without  place  or  date,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan  about 
1481.  There  la  another  very  early  edition  in  8vo,  without  place  tur  date.  The  next  earli- 
eat  edition  ia  that  of  Aldus,  containing  the  Idylls f  and  a  vast  mass  of  other  matter,  Vea- 
ice^  1495,  IbL  The  chief  among  the  more  recent  editions  are  those  of  Reiake,  Vienna, 
1765,  2  ToU.  small  4to ;  of  Warton,  Oxford,  1770,  4to ;  of  Brunck,  in  the  AnaUcta;  of 
ValcJtenaer,  Leyden,  1779-81,  8vo ;  reprinted  under  the  revision  of  Schaefer,  Leipaig, 
1810,  fU. ;  of  Heindorf,  Berlin,  1810,  8vo ;  of  Gaisford,  in  his  Poettt  Mmores  Gnscs,  Ox- 
ford, 189S ;  of  Kieasling,  Leipzig,  1810,  8vo,  reprinted  with  Bion  and  Moschus,  London, 
18S9,  S  vols.  8vo ;  of  Briggs,  in  his  BucoUd  Greed,  Cambridge,  1881,  8vo ;  of  Meineke, 
Leipzig,  1825, 12mo ;  of  Wustemann,  in  Jacobs  and  Rost's  BibUotheca  GrcDCOf  Gotha,  1830, 
8vo;  of  Wordsworth,  Cambridge,  1844,  8vo;  of  Ziegler,  Tubingen,  1844,  8vo;  and  of 
Ameia,  in  Didot's  BibUotheca  Orcsca  (PoetcB  BucoHci  et  Didaetid),  Paris,  1840,  large  8vo. 
Mool  <tf  the  editions  above  enumerated  contain  also  Bion  and  Moachus. 

2.  Bion  (Biup)*  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  or,  rather,  of  a  small  place 
called  Rilossa,  on  the  River  Males,  near  Smyrna.'  All  that  we  know 
about  him  is  the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  idyll  of  Moschus, 
who  laments  his  untimely  death.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  can  be 
pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  fact  that  he  was  older  than  Moschus, 
who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion.*  His  flourishing  period,  therefore, 
may  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  Theocritus,  and  may  be 
fixed  at  about  B.C.  280.  Moschus  states  that  Bion  left  his  native  coun- 
try, and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  cultivating  bucolic  poetry, 
the  natural  growth  of  that  island.  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  as  Moschus  intimates,*  is  uncertain,  since  it  may  be  that 
Moschus  mentions  those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Doric 
Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been  administered  to  him  by 
severa}  persons,  who  afterward  received  their  well-deserved  punishment 

'  Jaooi»,  Prtif.  adAnth.  Pal.,  p.  xiiii.  a  SmitK,  T>iet.  Biosr .<.  a,  >». 

'  SiKmf.,  a,  V.  et6icpiTot.  *  3fosch.,  lii.,  9«,  seqq.         »  Id.,  VV\.,  VI . 
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for  the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master  and  papil  between 
Bion  and  Moschus,  we  can  not  say  any  thing  with  certainty,  except  that 
the  resemblance  between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets  obliges  us  to 
'suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imitated  Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fact,  be 
all  that  is  meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  the  latter. : 

The  subjects  of  Bion's  poetry  were  the  songs  of  shepherds  and  love 
songs,  and  are  beautifully  described  by  Moschus  ;^  but  we  can  now  forai 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  poetry,  on  account 
of  the  fragmentary  condition  in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
Some  of  his  idylls  are  extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined ;  the  sentiments  are  soft  and  senti- 
mental ;  and  his  versification,  which  is  exclusively  the  hexameter,  is  veiy 
fluent  and  elegant.  In  the  selecticm  and  management  of  his  subjects  he 
is  superior  to  Moschus ;  but  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the 
truthfulness  of  his  sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  largest  of  his  extant  poems,  the  'Ercrct^iot 
'Aj^pi^of,  He  is  usually  reckoned  among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  most 
be  remembered  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the  subjects  it  really  in* 
dicates ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Bion,  bucoUc  poetry  also  embraced  that  class 
of  poems  in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were  treated  firom 
an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  dialect  of  Bion  is,  like  that  of  Theocritus,  a 
mixed  Doric. 

In  the  first  editions  of  Theocritas  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  fbnner, 
and  the  first  who  separated  them  was  Mekerch,  in  his  edition  of  Bion  and  Moschns, 
Bmges,  1565,  4to.  In  most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the  remains  of  Bion 
and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the  end,  as  in  those  of  Valckenaer  and  others,  already  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Theocritus.  Among  the  separate  editions  may  he  mentioned 
those  of  Harles,  Erlangen,  1780,  8vo ;  of  Jacobs,  Gotha,  1795,  8vo;  of  Teucher,  Leipzig, 
1793,  8vo ;  of  Manso,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  containing  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  poetry  of  Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation  ;  and  of  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1849. 

Moschus  (M(J<rxos),'  a  grammarian  and  bucolic  poet,  a  native  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  lived  about  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  according 
to  Suidas,'  was  acquainted  with  Aristarchus.  He  calls  himself  a  pupil  of 
Bion  in  the  idyll  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the  latter ;  but,  as  al- 
ready remarked  in  an  account  of  that  poet,  this  may  merely  mean  that 
Moschus  imitated  Bion.  Of  his  compositions  we  have  extant  four  idylls: 
1.  "Epdfs  Bpair4rris.  2.  Ei>p<&ini.  3.  *£irir(£^ios  Bluyos.  4.  Meydpa,  The  first 
three  are  written  in  the  mixed  or  new  Doric ;  the  last  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
with  a  few  Dorisms.  Besides  these  we  have  three  small  pieces,  also 
called  idylls  by  the  commentators,  but  not  entitled  to  the  name,  an  epi- 
gram or  inscription,  and  two  fragments,  called  by  some  epigrams.  The 
idylls  of  Moschus  were  at  first  intermixed  with  those  of  Theocritus,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  ascribed  to  Theocritus  have  been,  though  without 
sufiicient  reason,  supposed  to  be  the  productions  of  Moschus.  Eudocia^ 
ascribes  to  Theocritus  the  third  of  the  idylls  of  Moschus ;  but  a  careful 
separation  has  been  made  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  and  quotations  in 
Stobaeus.  To  judge  from  the  pieces  which  are  extant,  Moschus  was 
I  Mosch.^  iii.,  82.        3  SmWh  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.        ^  t.  v.  M6<rxo(.        *  jBudodo,  p.  406. 
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capable  of  writing  with  elegance  and  liveliness ;  bat  he  is  inferior  to 
Bion,  and  comes  still  farther  behind  Theocritus.  His  style  labors  under 
an  excess  of  polish  and  ornament.  The  elegy  on  Bion  is  remarkable  for 
sweetness  of  numbers  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  but  is  perhaps  too  la- 
bored for  real  sorrow. 

Tbe  idylls  of  Moschns  are  genendly  printed  with  those  of  Theoeritas  and  Bion.  An  ae- 
eount  of  the  editions  may  be  seen  under  those  heads. 

IV.    DRAMATIC     POETRY. 

I.  The  Alexandrean  grammarians,  in  arranging  their  canon,  made,  it 
wiU  be  remembered,  two  classes  of  tragic  writers,  the  first  containing 
the  great  masters^  who  flourished  prior  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  second  consisting  of  whait  were  denominated  the  **  Tragic 

n.  The  seven  poets  forming  the  class  denominated  the  **  Tragic  Pleia- 
des'^ were,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Alexander  the  .£tolian,  PkUde- 
cue  of  Corcyra,  Satitheney  Homer  the  younger,  JEarUideSf  Soeiphanes,  and 
Lyeopkron. 

ni.  The  dramatic  works,  however,  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  differed  in  a  very  important  particular  from  those  produced  during 
the  Attic  period.  The  tragedies  now  composed  were  no  longer  exhibited 
before  the  people  in  the  public  theatre,  but  were  meant  for  the  closet,  be- 
ing written  for  the  amusement  of  princes  and  their  courtiers,  and  for  a 
small  circle  of  connoisseurs. 

IV .  We  vnll  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  of  these  poets  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 

1.  Alczandkr  .£tolu8  {*A\4^atylipos  6  AhmKis),^  a  Greek  poet  and  gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  was  a  native  of 
Pleuron,  in  JBtolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandrea. 
He  had  an  office  in  the  tibrary  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  commissioned  by 
the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  tragedies  and  satiric  dramas  that 
were  extant.  He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and  Aratus, 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.'  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  greater  merit 
as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies,  and  epigrams.  Of  his  elegies  some 
beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  All  the  fragments  of  this  writer  are 
collected  by  Capellmann,  Bonn,  1829, 8vo.  Compare  Welcker,  Die  GrieeK 
Tragodien,  p.  1263,  seqq. ;  Diintzer,  Die  Fragm.  der  Epiech.  Poesie  der 
Griechen,  von  Alexander  dem  Grossen,  &c.,  p.  7,  aeqq. 

2.  Philiscus  (♦iA(<ricos)  of  Corcyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  was 
also  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  and  in  that  character  was  present  at  the  coro- 
nation procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,"  in  B.C.  284.  Pliny*  states 
that  his  portrait  was  painted  in  the  attitude  of  meditation  by  Protogenes, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive  in  B.C.  304.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  time  of  PhiUscus  must  be  extended  to  an  earlier  period  than 
that  assigned  to  him  by  Suidas,  who  merely  says  that  he  lived  under 

'  SmOk,  Diet.  Ifiogr.,  a.  v.  <  Araiue,  PhoBnam.^  i\.,  p.  4&\,  i^S^^  «ic.^  «^.  BvNLa. 

'  .rf/faw.,  r.,  p.  106,  C.  ♦  PItn.,  H.  N.,  xxx.,  \0, 36. 
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Ptolemy  Philadeli^ius.  He  wrote  forty-two  dranuui,  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  The  choriambic  hexameter  verse  was  named  after  I^ifliscus,  on 
accoant  of  his  frequent  use  of  it.'  There  is  much  dispute  whetiier  the 
name  should  be  written  ^odtrKos  or  ^Uucos,  but  the  former  appears  to  be 
the  true  form,  though  he  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  used  the  latter. 

3.  SosiTHBUB  {'iaaiB^os),^  of  Syracuse  or  Athens,  or,  rather,  acoording 
to  Suidas,  of  Alexandrea  in  the  Troad,  was  the  antagonist  of  the  tragie 
poet  Homer.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  284,  and  wrote  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.^  The  remains  of  his  works  consist  of  two  lines  from  his  "ABXms^ 
and  a  considerable  fragment  of  twenty-four  lines  from  his  Adu^u  or  Anrv- 
^os,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  drama  pastoral  in  its  scene,  and  in 
its  fonn  and  character  very  similar  to  the  old  satyric  dramas  of  the  Attic 
tragedians.  The  remains  of  Sositheus  are  given  by  Wagner,  Frag.  Tng. 
Grac.j  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  p.  149,  seqq. 

4.  Homer  (*O/Ki}p09),  a  grammarian  and  tragic  poet  of  Byzantiom,  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  380.  The  number 
of  his  dramas  is  differently  stated  at  forty-five,  forty-seven,  and  fifty-sev- 
en. His  poems  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  title,  Emy^ 
pyleia.^    Compare  Welcker,  Die  Griteh.  Tragod.,  p.  1251,  seqq. 

6.  iEANTfoKs  {Aktrrt9fis)y  a  tragic  poet  of  Alexandrea,  of  whom  nothing 
particular  is  known.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

6.  SosiPHANEs  (XeMrupdyffs),  a  native  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Suidas, 
exhibited  seventy-three  dramas,  and  gained  seven  victories.  He  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  or,  as  others  stated,  in  that  of  Al- 
exander, between  B.C.  340  and  B.C.  330.  Of  his  plays,  the  only  remains 
are  one  title,  M€\4ayposy  and  a  very  few  lines  from  it  and  other  plays.* 
These  are  contained  in  Wagner's  Frag.  Trag.  Grac.,  in  Didot's  BibUotke- 
ca  GrrcBcaj  p.  157. 

7.  Ltcophron  {Avic64>p€ify)f^  a  celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  He  Uved  at  Alexandrea  undei 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  arrangement  of  the  works 
of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the  Alexandrean  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  Lycophron  drew  up  a  very  extensive  work  on 
comedy  {irtpi  KMf/k^ias),  which  appears  to  have  embraced  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  history  and  nature  of  the  Greek  comedy,  together  with  ac- 
counts of  the  comic  poets,  and,  besides  this,  many  matters  bearing  indi- 
rectly upon  the  interpretation  of  the  comedians.^  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  states  that  he  was  killed  by  an  arrow."  As  a  poet, 
Lycophron  obtained  a  place  in  the  Tragic  Pleiades ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  fragment  of  his  tragedies  extant.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  twenty  of 
his  tragedies ;  while  Tzetzes*  makes  their  number  forty-six  or  sixty-four. 
Four  lines  of  his  TleXowlieu  are  quoted  by  Stobeus.^*  He  also  wrote  a 
satyric  drama  entitled  M(v4hifjLos,  in  which  he  ridiculed  his  fellow-coon- 
tiyman,  the  philosopher  Menedemus,  of  Eretria,"  who  nevertheless  high- 

1  HephaaUy  p.  53.  a  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.  v.  »  Suid.j  s.  v.         *  Id.  A. 

»  Chntoriy  Fast.  HelL,  vol.  iil.,  s.  aa.  278,  259,  p.  502,  504.      «  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.y  a.% 
">  Memekey  Hint.  Crit.  Com.  Gracy  p.  0,  seqq.  6  Ot^tf,  TWt,  533. 

•  Sc*o/.mLyc., 262, 270.     ><>  Sto*.,cxix.,lS.     »>  ^£Am.,x.,p.420;  «b^.L««r<.,iJ.,I40. 
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ty  pnised  the  tragedies  of  Lycophron.^  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  veiy 
skillful  composer  of  anagrams,  of  which  he  wrote  several  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe. 

The  only  ooe  of  his  poems  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Caseanr 
dra  or  Aiexaiub-a.  This  is  neither  a  tragedy  nor  an  epic  poem,  but  a  long 
imiihic  mcmologue  of  1474  verses,  in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  proph- 
my  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes, 
with  numerons  other  mythological  and  historical  events,  going  back  as 
far  as  the  Argonauts,  the  Amazons,  and  the  fables  of  lo  and  Europa,  and 
ending  with  Alexander  the  Great.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  po- 
etical merit.  It  is  simply  a  cumbrous  store  of  traditional  learning.  Sui- 
das  calls  it  ffKoreiyhy  iro/i}/xa,  "  the  dark  poem,"  and  its  author  himself 
obtained  the  epithet  of  a-KOT^tv^s.  Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity 
alike  excited  the  efibrts  of  the  ancient  granmiarians,  several  of  whom 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  Among  these  were  Theon,  Dection, 
and  Onis.  The  only  one  of  these  works  which  survives  is  the  scholia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  1150,  which  are 
far  more  valuable  than  the  poem  itself  Lycophron,  indeed,  purposely 
eavek^ied  his  poem  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  There  is  no  artifice  to 
which  he  does  not  resort  to  prevent  his  being  clearly  understood.  He 
sever  calk  any  one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
enmitances  or  event  in  his  history.  He  abounds  in  unusual  construc- 
tioBs,  separatee  words  which  should  be  united,  uses  strange  terms  more 
or  leta  cAeolete,  forms  the  most  singular  compounds,  and  indulges  in  the 
bokleat  and  most  startling  metaphors. 

A  question  has  been  raised  respecting  the  identity  of  Lycophron  the 
tragedian,  and  Lycof^ron  the  author  of  the  Cassandra.  From  some  lines 
of  the  poem  (1226,  seqq. ;  1446,  9eqq.)  which  refer  to  Roman  history, 
Niebnhr  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  could  not  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  Flamininus  (about  B.C.  190) ;  but  Welcker,  in  an  elaborate 
discnssion  of  the  question,  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  these  lines 
are  interpolated. 

The  atfttio  princtf  of  Lyeophron  was  the  Aldine,  printed  with  Pindar  and  CaUimachos, 
V«ni«e,  IftlS,  8¥0 ;  the  next  was  that  of  Lacisius,  with  the  scholia,  Baale,  1540,  fol.  Of 
the  later  editions,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  those  of  Potter,  Oxford,  1097,  fi>l., 
reprinted  1702 ;  of  Reichard,  Leipzig,  1788,  8vo ;  and  of  Bachmann,  Leipzig,  1880,  S 
t61s.  6to  (of  which  only  the  first  has  appeared),  to  which  must  be  added  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  scholia,  by  C.  G.  Mtiller,  Leipzig,  1811,  3  vols.  8vo. 

I.  The  Middle  and  New  Comedy  having  been  already  treated  of  in  our 
account  of  the  Fourth  or  Attic  Period,  it  remains  merely  to  notice  a  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  composition  termed  by  the  Greeks  ^voKoypaupla  or  tKa(Uh 

II.  This  was  a  species  of  burlesque  drama,  or  a  parody  of  tragedy,  and 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of  tragedy  in  the  spirit 
and  style  of  comedy.  It  appears  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  Alexandrine  period  as  a  popular  amusement  axnow^  \^'B  Cai^^gA  ^S> 

*  Diog.  Laert.,  U.,  133. 
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Soutbem  Italy  and  SioOj,  and  eapedaBj  at  TtanobaaL    At  the  head  of 
the  writeiB  in  this  department  stands  RhiiUhm. 

Rhimthon  {*Ptifemt^)  was  a  native  of  Syracuse  or  Tarentom,  and  floarish- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt.  Suidas  j^aoea  hfan  at  the  head 
of  the  composers  of  the  hiDrlesqne  drama,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  was 
the  first  to  develop  it  in  a  written  form,  and  to  introdnoe  it  into  Greek 
literature,  since  it  had  already,  as  we  have  renuoked,  existed  as  a  popu- 
lar amusement.  It  would  aj^iiear  from  the  fragments  of  Rhinthon  that 
the  comic  license  extended  to  the  metres  also,  which  at«  sometimes  even 
more  irregular  than  in  the  Attic  coniBdians.*  Rhinthon  is  said  to  have 
written  thirty-eight  dramas.* 


CHAPTER  XXXDL 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  FERIO]>-eoiiliPiiMiC. 

PROSE    COMPOSITION. 

I.  Thk  peculiarities  of  the  Alexandrine  period  disidayed  themsdves 
also  in  prose  composition,  and  in  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to 
learning  and  scientific  acquirement.  Great  attention  was  also  paid  to 
the  productions  of  eailier  writers,  and  they  were  frequodtly  made  the 
subject  of  commentary  and  illustration,  but  the  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  distinguished  these  productions  was  rarely  imitated.  Philoet^y, 
however,  and  the  practical  sciences,  were  vigopously  cultivated,  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  with  important  results. 

II.  The  Attic  dialect,  modified  under  Macedonian  influence  and  by  local 
circumstances,  had  now  become  the  common  language  of  prose  litera- 
ture, and  the  employment  of  difiTerent  dialects  was  discontinued. 

I.     HISTORY. 

In  our  account  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  period  will  be  found 
some  who  do  not  strictly  belong  to  a  course  of  Grecian  literature,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  from  certain  circumstances  connected  with  them,  or 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  can  not  well  be 
passed  qver.  The  whole  number  of  writers  is  as  follows  :  HeeaUnu  of 
Abdera,  BerosuSf  AbydenuSf  Manethoy  Diocles  of  Peparethus,  T^munit,  Ar^ 
tus  of  Sicyon,  Pkylarchus,  Ister^  and  Polybius,  to  whom  may  be  added  the 
mythological  writer  ApoUodorus. 

I.  Hecatjeus  (^Ekotcuos)*  of  Abdera,  often  confounded  with  Hecataeusof 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus,  and  appeara  to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  as  far  as  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic  Pyrrho,  and  is 
himself  called  a  philosopher,  critic,  and  grammarian.^  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Eusebius,*  we  must  infer  that  he  vras  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  on  account  of  his  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  for 

1  Hephaeat.f  p.  9,  ed.fl4ds/.  >  Suid,,  s.  v.  >  Smitkt  Diet.  Biogr^  a.  9. 

♦  Smd.f  s.  V. ;  Joseph,  c.  Apiom.,  i., «.  •  Pnap,  JBrnnur.,  ix.,  p.  ISO. 
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his  practical  wisdom  (irepl  rhs  irpd^tts  iKoy^aros).  In  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small  number  of  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  1.  ^  History  of  Egypt.^  2.  A  work  on 
the  Hyperboreans.^  3.  A  History  of  the  Jews,  of  which  the  book  on  Abra- 
ham, mentioned  by  Josephus,'  was  probably  only  a  portion.  This  work 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  but  it  was  declared  spurious, 
even  by  Origen,*  and  modern  critics  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The 
fragments  of  Hecatseus  have  been  collected  by  Zorn,  Hecatm  Abderiia 
Fragmenta,  Altona,  1730,  8vo ;  by  F.  Creuzer,  in  his  Hist.  Grac.  ArUiq. 
Fragm.,  Heidelberg,  1806,  8vo ;  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  his  Fragm.  Histor, 
Grac.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  384,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  Bihliotheca  GracOf  Paris,  1848,  8vo. 

II.  Berosus  (Bvipo9(r6s  or  BvipaaaSs),^  a  priest  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  an 
historical  writer.    His  name  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar 
or  Ber  'Oseas,  that  is,  "  son  of  Oseas."*    He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  et6s 
(B.C.  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he  wrote  his  history  of  Babylonia.'    Re- 
specting his  personal  history  scarcely  any  thing  is  known ;  but  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  language,  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.    His  history  was  in  three  books,  and 
is  sometimes  called  BafivXctviKdf  and  sometimes  XaXScuKd,  or  'larropUu 
XaXJ^cuKcd.    The  work  itself  is  lost ;  but  we  possess  several  fragments  of 
it,  which  are  preserved  in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the  work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his  state- 
ments often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.    From  the  fragments 
extant  we  see  that  the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the 
human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population,  and  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.    The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seem  to  have  been  constantly  kept 
in  view  also.    There  is  a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  those  of  Berosus ;  but  it  is  erroneous  to 
infer  from  this,  as  some  have  done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  state- 
ments.   The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to  Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while 
Berosus  followed  the  Babylonian,  Chaldsean,  and  the  Jewish,  which  neces 
sarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  different  light,  and  may  frequently  havt 
differed  in  their  substance  altogether. 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  similar  subjects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca 
have  preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of 
his  astronomical  or  mathematical  knowledge.     Pliny  relates"  that  the 


»  Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  47 ;  Phot.  Cod.,  244. 

»  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  675;  Diod.  Sic.,  il.,  47. 

»  Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  /.,  7.  *  Orig.  c.  Celt.,  V.,  \!>. 

'  SmOA,  Did.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  «  ScoKg.,  Anunado.  oA  E!U««b.<i'^. V&- 

'  7\U$an,  adv.  Oent.,  58.  •  PKn.,  H.  N.,^\\.,^- 
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Atheniaiis  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasinm,  with  a  gilt  tongue  to 
hcmor  hie  eztraordinsry  predictions.  Vitruyius^  attributes  to  him  the  in- 
▼ention  of  a  semiciicular  sun-dial  (Aemtcyc/niiit),  and  states  that,  in  his 
later  yearn,  he  settled  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  sdiool  of 
astrology. 

Tke  fkagmeiits  oftlw  Brnfi^kmnitd  m  eoUeeted  at  Uw  cmd  of  SeaUfer**  work,  De  Em- 
miMti9m§  Timpmmm,  and, more  compile, in  Fabricins,  BibL  Orae.f  ziT.,  p.  175,  Mf;.,  9i 
tht  old  edition.  They  are  also  giren  by  Richter,  Berosi  Ckaid,  BuHorim  qum  s^permmif 
cum  Conunent.  it  Btrosi  vxta,  Ac,  Leipzig,  18S5,  8vo,  and  by  C.  MBUer,  in  tbe  F^vigm, 
Ottor,  OriBCy  toL  U.,  p.  405,  Mqq,^  in  Didot's  BiUJoMeoa  Grweo,  Paris,  1848,  Sro.  Tbe 
work  entitled  BenH  AmtipdMum  tibri  fitmque^  cum  commmtariia  Jomnis  Jamii,  wfaidi 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1408,  fid.,  and  was  afterward  often  reprinted,  and  even  traneiated 
lato  itaiian,  ia  bne  of  tlie  many  fbbrications  of  Gioranni  Nanni,  a  Dominican  monk  ct 
Ttterbo,  better  known  under  tbe  name  of  Annina  of  Titerbo,  wtap  died  in  150S. 

ni.  Abtdsnus  CAi3u5nv^s),  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  contemporary  and  pupil  of  Berosus,  according  to  others, 
as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  a  histoiy  of 
Assyria  C^^vpuucd).  We  know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Me- 
gasthenes  and  Berosus,  and  CyriUus  states'  that  he  wrote  in  the  lonie 
dialect.  Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Cyril- 
Ins,  and  SynceUus.  It  was  particularly  valuable  for  chronology.  An  im- 
portant fragment,  which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian  hisUny, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chrosicon  of 
Eusebius.*  Tbe  fragments  of  his  history  have  beeq  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  work  De  EmendaHone  Temporum ;  by  Richter,  Berosi  Ckdldao- 
rum  HistoruB,  dec,  Leipzig,  1825 ;  and  by  C.  Muller,  in  his  Fragni.  Histor. 
Grac.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  278,  seqq.t  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gracay  Paris,  1851,  8vo. 

IV.  Manetho  {MayeO^s  or  Maytddv),*  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the  city  of 
Sebennytus,  who  Uved  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.,  and  probably  also  in  that 
of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  His  origin^  Egyptian  name  is 
differently  given  by  modem  scholars.  According  to  Bunsen,'  it  was  Mane- 
thothj  that  is,  Mdren-ihdthy  or  "the  one  given  by  Thoth,"  which  would  be 
expressed  by  the  Greek  Hermodotus  or  Hermodorus.  According  to  Lep- 
sins,  however,  it  was  Mai-en-thoth,^  or  "  beloved  by  Thoth,"  while  Fruin 
makes  it  to  have  been  Md-net  or  Md-Neitht  i.  e.,  "  qui  Neith  deam  armu.*^ 

Manetho  had  in  antiquity  the  reputation  of  having  attained  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree  of  wisdom,'  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  very  rep- 
utation which  induced  later  impostors  to  fabricate  books,  and  publish 
them  under  his  name.  The  fables  and  mystical  fancies  which  thus  be- 
came current  as  the  productions  of  the  Egyptian  sage  were  the  reason 
why  Manetho  was  looked  upon,  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves, 
as  a  half-mythical  personage,  like  Epimenides  of  Crete,  of  whose  personal 
existence  and  history  no  one  was  able  to  form  any  distinct  notion.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  fragments  of  his  genuine  work  did  not 

>  Fttruv.,  ix.,  4 ;  X.,  7, 9.      ^  Cyrill.  ado.  Julian.,  p.  SfSeq.      ^  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.yS.  v. 

*  Id.  ib.y  ».  V.  B  EgypVs  Place  m  Universal  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  59,  Eng.  trans. 

*  Lepsius,  Chron.,  i.,  p.  405 ;  PhUarck,  Isis  and  Osiris,  p.  180,  ed.  Parthey. 
">  Fruin,  Manetk.  ReUq.,  1847,  p.  xxviii. 

*  SyncelL,  Chronogr.,  p.  32,  ed.  Dindorf;  Pint.,  De  Is.  et  Os.,  9. 
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meet,  down  to  the  most  recent  times,  with  that  degree  of  attention  which 
they  deserved,  although  the  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  some  portions  of  his  work 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manetho  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  priests,  but  whether  he  was  high-priest  of  Egypt  is 
uncertain,  since  we  read  this  statement  only  in  some  MSS.  of  Suidas, 
and  in  one  of  the  productions  of  the  pseudo-Manetho.  Respecting  his 
personal  history  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
Uved  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
consequence  of  his  wisdom  and  learning.  The  circumstance  to  which 
Manetho  owes  his  great  reputation  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modem 
times,  is,  that  he  was  the  first  Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language 
an  account  of  the  doctrines,  wisdom,  history,  and  chronology  of  his  coun- 
try, and  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  and  more  especially  upon  their  sacred  books.  The  object 
of  his  works  was  thus  of  a  two-fold  nature,  being  at  once  theological  and 
historical.^ 

The  work  in  which  he  explained  the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  con- 
cerning the  gods,  the  laws  of  morality,  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  the 
world,  seems  to  have  borne  the  title  of  T&v  ipwrucw  iwtrofi'h'*  Various 
statements,  which  were  derived  either  from  this  same  or  a  similar  work, 
are  preserved  in  Plutarch's  treatise  De  laide  et  Osiri,  and  in  some  other 
writers,  who  confirm  the  statements  of  Plutarch. 

Soidas  mentions  a  work  on  Cyphi  {Kv<pi),  or  the  sacred  incense  of  the 
Egyptians,  its  preparation  and  mixture,  as  taught  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  the  same  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch  at  the  end  of  his  above-mentioned 
treatise.  In  all  the  passages  in  which  statements  from  Manetho  are  pre- 
served concerning  the  religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  he 
appears  as  a  man  of  a  sober  and  intelligent  mind,  and  of  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  religious  affairs  of  his  own  country;  and  the  presumption, 
therefore,  must  be,  that  in  his  historical  works,  too,  his  honesty  was  not 
inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  blunders  of  transcribers  and  copyists,  or  the  forgeries  of  later  im^ 

posters. 

The  historical  productions  of  Manetho,  although  lost,  are  far  better 
known  than  his  theological  works.  Josephus*  mentions  the  great  work 
under  the  title  of  History  of  Egypt,  and  quotes  some  passages  verbatim 
from  it,  which  show  that  it  was  a  pleasing  narrative  in  good  Greek.* 
The  same  author  informs  us  that  Manetho  controverted  and  corrected 
many  of  the  statements  of  Herodotus.  The  Egyptian  History  of  Mane- 
tho was  divided  into  tliree  parts  or  books.  The  first  contained  the  history 
of  the  country  previous  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  mythology  of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  eleven  dynasties  of  mortal 
kings.  Tne  second  opened  with  the  twelfUi  and  concluded  with  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty ;  and  the  third  gave  the  history  of  the  remaining  eleven 
dynasties,  and  concluded  with  an  account  of  Nectanabis,  the  last  of  the 

^  £useb.f  Prop.  Ev.f  ii.,  imt.  >  J>iog.  La«rt.,  Procem.,  *»  Vi,  ttq, 

»  Ant.  Jud.,  L,  a,  9.  ♦  c.  Apum.,  V.,H,  seqq. 
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natlTe  Egyptian  kings.  These  d3ma8tie8  are  presenred  in  Julias  Afiiea- 
nos  and  Eusebios  (most  correctly  in  the  Annenian  version),  who,  howev- 
er, has  introduced  varioas  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  ManethO,  the  thirty  dynasties,  beginning  with  Menes,  filled  a  peiiod  of 
8565  years.  The  lists  of  the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him  from  genuine  documents, 
and  their  correctness,  so  far-  as  they  are  not  inteipolated,  is  said  to  be 
oonfinned  by  the  inscribed  monuments  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of 
our  time  to  decipher.^ 

There  exists  an  astrological  poem,  entitled  'AirorcAc0^^aTiin£,  in  six 
books,  which  bears  the  name  of  Manetho ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  this  poem,  wliich  is  mentioned  also  by  Suidas,  can  not 
have  been  written  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  A  good  edition  of 
it  was  published  by  Axt  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1832,  8vo.  Whether  this 
poem  was  written  with  a  view  to  deception,  under  tiie  name  of  Manetho, 
or  whether  it  is  actually  the  production  of  a  person  of  that  name,  is  un- 
certain. But  there  is  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  and  was 
made  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
with  tiiat  of  the  Egyptians.  This  work  is  often  referred  to  by  Syncellas, 
who  says  that  the  author  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ruladelphus,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Dog-star  (i^  filfikos  riis  JU^os),  which  he  dedicated 
to  itte  king.  The  very  introduction,  however,  to  this  book,  which  Syn- 
cellus  quotes,  is  so  full  of  extraordinary  things  and  absurdities,  that  it 
clearly  betrays  its  late  author. 

The  work  of  the  genuine  Manetho  was  gradually  superseded :  first  by 

epitomizers,  by  whom  the  genuine  history  and  chronology  were  obscured ; 

next  by  the  hasty  work  of  Eusebius,  and  the  interpolations  he  made  for 

the  purpose  of  supporting  his  system ;  afterward  by  the  impostor  who 

assumed  the  name  of  Manetho  of  Sebennytus,  and  mixed  truth  with  &lse- 

hood ;  and  lastly,  by  a  chronicle,  in  which  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  were 

arbitrarily  arranged  according  to  certain  cycles. 

The  flragments  of  Manetho  are  given  by  C.  Mailer,  in  his  Fragm.  Hittwr.  Grae.f  vol.  ii., 
p.  511,  aeqq.f  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  GracOj  Paris,  1848,  8to. 

V.  DidcLEs  (AtoKkTjs)  of  Peparethus,  a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain 
date,  but  who  belongs  to  some  part  of  the  period  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. He  was  the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  wrote  about  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed  him  in  a  great 
many  points.'  Diocles  was  prior,  therefore,  to  B.C.  223,  about  which 
time  Fabius  Pictor  flourished.  The  work  in  which  Diocles  made  men- 
tion of  the  founding  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  entitled  Krt<rccs,  and 
contained  accounts  of  the  origin  of  various  states  and  cities.  Whether 
Diocles,  however,  is  the  same  also  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes 
(irepl  ripdiay  ff'nnarYim\  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  and  of  a  history  of 
Peraia  (Ilepirucci),  which  is  quoted  by  Josephus,*  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  fragments  of  Diocles  are  given  by  C.  Mailer,  in  his  Fragm.  Histor.  Cfrwc.,  Yd.  iii., 
p.  74,  teqq.y  in  Didot's  BibUotheca  Grttca,  Paris,  1849,  8to. 


»  SckdU,  Hist.  LU.  Gr.y  vol.  iii.,  p.  215,  seqq. 

»  Phit.,  Rom.,  3, 8 ;  fV«ftM,  s.  v.  Romam.        »  QucBst.  Grac.y  40.       ♦  Ant.  Jud.y  x.,  11, 1. 
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VI.  T1MJBU8  {TlfUMsy  of  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  the  celebrated  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  that  plsLce.  Timaeus  at- 
tained the  age  of  ninety-six,  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date 
either  of  his  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his  birth 
in  B.C.  362,  and  his  death  in  B.C.  256.  Timsus  received  instruction 
from  Philiscus  the  Milesian,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates ;  but  we  have  no  far- 
ther particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  had  lived  fifty 
years  when  he  wrote  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  his  history.*  The  great 
work  of  Timseus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from  the  earhest  times  to  B.C. 
264,  with  which  year  Polybius  commences  the  introduction  to  his  work. 
This  history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a  quotation  from  the 
thirty-eighth  book,  and  there  were  probably  many  books  after  this.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  several  great  sections,  which  are 
quoted  with  separate  titles,  though  they,  in  reality,  formed  a  part  of  one 
great  whole.  The  last  five  books  contained  the  history  of  Agathocles. 
Timaeus  wrote  the  history  of  Pyrrhus  as  a  separate  work,'  but  as  it  falls 
within  the  time  treated  of  in  his  general  history,  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  episode  of  the  latter. 

The  value  and  authority  of  Timsus  as  an  historian  have  been  most 
vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  He  main- 
tains that  Timseus  was  totally  deficient  in  the  first  qualifications  of  an 
historian,  as  he  possessed  no  practical  knowledge  of  war  or  poUtics,  and 
never  attempted  to  obtain  by  travelling  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  places  and  countries  he  described ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  confined  his 
residence  to  one  spot  for  fifty  years,  and  there  gained  all  his  knowledge 
from  books  alone.  Polybius  also  remarks,  that  Timaeus  had  so  httle 
power  of  observation,  and  so  weak  a  judgment,  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  a  correct  account  even  of  the  things  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  places 
he  had  visited ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  likewise  so  superstitious,  that  his 
work  abounded  with  old  traditions  and  well-known  fables,  while  things 
of  graver  importance  were  entirely  omitted.  Polybius  also  charges  him 
with  frequently  stating  willful  falsehoods,  and  of  indulging  in  all  kinds  of 
calumnies  against  the  most  distinguished  men,  such  as  Homer,  Aristotle, 
and  Theophrastus.  These  charges  are  repeated  by  Diodorus  and  other 
ancient  vmters,  among  whom  Timaeus  earned  so  bad  a  character  by  his 
slanders  and  calumnies,  that  he  was  nicknamed  Epitimcnis  CEi^irlfuuos), 
or  the  Fault-finder.* 

Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybius  against  Timaeus  are  unquestionably 
founded  upon  truth ;  but  from  the  statements  of  other  writers,  and  from 
the  fragments  which  we  possess  of  Timaeus's  own  work,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  Polybius  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  defects  of  Timaeus, 
and  has  omitted  to  mention  his  peculiar  excellences.  Nay,  several  of 
the  very  points  which  Polybius  regarded  as  great  blemishes  in  his  work, 
were,  in  reality,  some  of  its  greatest  merits.  Thus  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Timasus,  for  which  he  is  loudly  deivovLUced  by  Polyhitts., 

'  SMtJi,  Diet,  ffiog.y  #.  v.  *  Polyb.,  Exc.  Yat.,'^.^S»,^Sft. 

'  IHtmys.,  /.,  6;  Cic.,  Ep,  ad  Fam.,  ▼.,  12.  *  Allien.,  ^V,  V- ^'^^  ^' 
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that  he  attempted  to  ghre  the  myths  in  their  sim^est  and  most  genuine 

form,  as  related  by  the  most  ancient  writers.    Timsus,  also,  collected 

the  materials  of  his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care,  a  fact 

which  even  Pcdybius  is  c(»npelled  to  admit.    He  likewise  paid  very  great 

attention  to  chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  introduced  the 

practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads,  which  was  adopted  by  almost 

all  subsequent  writers  of  Greek  history.    For  this  purpose  he  drew  up  a 

list  of  the  Olympic  conquerors,  which  is  called  by  Suidas  'OXv^nrMracat  If 

Xpov^^  irpa^l^M.    Cicero  formed  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  merits  of 

Timaeus  from  that  of  Polybius.     He  says,  "  Tinutus,  qtumtum  judicare 

passim,  longe  erudttissimus,  et  rerum  copia  et  sentenHarum  varietaU  ahundaiU- 

usimtUf  et  ipsa  composUwne  verborum  non  impoUtus,  magnam  eloquentiam  ad 

scribendum  attnlity  sed  nullum  usum  farensem."^ 

The  fragments  of  Timciis  have  been  collected  by  GdUer,  in  his  treatise  De  situ  et  orig- 
me  Syrocauorvm,  Leipzig,  1818,  p.  209,  seqq. ;  and  by  C.  and  Th.  MQUer,  in  the  Fragm. 
Eistor.  GnBc.f  vol.  i.,  p.  193,  seqq.^  in  Didot^s  BibUotkeca  Grteea,  Paris,  1841,  Svo. 

Vn.  ArItus  C'AfioToj)'  of  Sicyon,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  Achsans, 
bom  at  Sicyon  B.C.  271,  wrote  Commtntaries,  being  a  history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  B.C.  220,  which  Polybius  characterizes  as  clearly  vnritten 
and  faithful  records.  But  to  this  latter  praise  they  were  not  entitled. 
They  formed  Plutarch's  principal  authority  for  the  Life  of  Aratus.  The 
iragments  are  given  by  C.  Muller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Grctc,  vol.  iii,  p. 
21,  seqq.,  in  Didot's  BibUotheea  Graca,  Paris,  1849,  Svo. 

VIII.  Phylabchus  (♦^Axcfixos),'  a  contemporary  of  Aratus,  probably  a 
native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  but  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Athens.  We  may  place  him  at  about  B.C.  215.  His  great  work  was 
a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  embracing  a  period  of  fifty-two  years, 
from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  B.C.  272,  to  the 
death  of  Cleomenes,  B.C.  220.  Phylarchus  is  vehemently  attacked  by 
Polybius,*  who  charges  him  with  falsifying  history  through  his  partiality 
to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retorted  with  equal 
justice  upon  Polybius,  who  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exagger- 
ating the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depreciating  Cleomenes, 
whom  he  certainly  has  both  misrepresented  and  misunderstood.*  The 
accusation  of  Polybius  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,*  but  it  comes  with  rather 
a  bad  grace  from  the  latter  writer,  since  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
Lucht  has  shown,  that  his  lives  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  are  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Phylarchus,  to  whom  he  is  likewise  indebted  for  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  of  Pyrrhus.  The  vivid  and  graphic  style  of  Phylarchus 
was  well  suited  to  Plutarch's  purpose.  It  appears,  it  is  true,  to  have  been 
too  oratorical  and  declamatory,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  lively 
and  attractive,  and  to  have  brought  the  events  of  the  history  vividly  be- 
fore the  reader's  mind.  He  was,  however,  very  negligent  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  as  Dionysius  has  remarked.     Suidas  mentions  other 

»  Cic.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  14 ;  compare  Brut.,  95.  a  Smith,  Diet.,  a.  v. 

3  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v.  *  Polyb.,  ii.,  56,  seqq. 

*  JViebuhr,  Klane  Sckriften,y ol.  I,  p.  270,  note.  «  Vii.  Arat.,  38. 
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works  of  his  besides  his  history,  but  they  were  comparatively  unimport- 
ant. 

Tbe  flragments  of  Phylarchus  have  been  collected  by  Lucht,  Leipzig,  1896 ;  by  Brack- 
Bar,  Breslau,  1838,  and  by  C.  and  Th.  MUller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  QraCy  vol.  i.,  p.  384, 
»eqq.,  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gr<£cay  Paris,  1841,  8vo. 

IX.  IsTBE  ("lorpos),'  a  Greek  historian,  who  is  sometimes  called  a  na- 
tive of  Gyrene,  sometimes  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  of  Paphos,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  These  contradictory  statements  are  reconciled  by  Sie- 
belis,  on  the  supposition  that  Ister  was  born  at  Gyrene,  that  thence  he 
proceeded  with  Gallimachus  to  Alexandrea,  and  afterward  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paphos,  which  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.*  Ister  is  said 
to  have  been  at  first  a  slave  of  Gallimachus,  and  afterward  his  friend, 
and  this  circumstance  determines  his  age,  since  he  accordingly  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  that  is,  between  about  B.G.  250  and  B.C. 
220.  Ister  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  works  was  an  Atthis  (^hrBis\  or  History  of  Attica,  of  which 
the  sixteenth  book  is  mentioned  by  Harpocration. 

The  fragments  of  Ister  are  given  by  Siebelis,  Fragm.  Pkcmodemi^  Demon.y  CUtodend  ef 
Istri,  Leipzig,  1812,  8vo,  and  by  C.  and  Th.  Mailer,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  GrcK.,  vol.  i., 
p.  418,  seqq.f  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  GrcBCOf  Paris,  1841,  8vo. 

X.  PoLTBius  (IIoX^iBios),'  the  celebrated  historian,  was  a  native  of 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  was  bom  about  B.G.  204.  His  father,  Ly- 
cortas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Achaean  league ; 
and  Polybius  received  the  advantages  of  his  father's  instruction  in  polit- 
ical knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also  have  reaped  great 
benefit  from  his  intercourse  with  Philopoemen,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
father's,  and  on  whose  death,  in  B.C.  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn  in 
which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  following  year  Polybius  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece, 
as  the  intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned.  From  this  time 
he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have 
soon  obtained  great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Macedonia  in  B.C.  168,  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
sent  into  the  south  of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Gallicra- 
tes,  that  one  thousand  Achseans  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to  answer 
the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the  Romans  against  Perseus.  This 
number  included  all  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  among 
them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy  in  B.C.  167,  but,  instead  of 
being  put  upon  their  trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns. 

Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  of  his  T50untrymen.  He  had 
probably  become  acquainted  in  Greece  with  ^Emilius  Paulus,  or  his  sons 
Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young  men  now  obtained  permission 
from  the  pistor  for  Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  their  fa^ 

*  S/nitht  Diet.  Biogr.,  a.  v. 

»  Compare  PltU.y  QtuBst.  Gr.j  43,  who  caWa  \iVtn  an  iA«M.'a&i«va. 
*  SmifA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ther  Paulas.  Scipio  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  Pdybius.  Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in 
all  his  military  ejqteditions,  and  derived  much  advantage  from  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge.  Polybins,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  finding  a 
liberal  patron  and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to  obtain 
access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumulate  materials  for  his  great 
historical  work.^  After  remaining  in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  re- 
turned to  the  Peloponnesus,  in  B.C.  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean  ex- 
iles, who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  ^nate  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Greece,  but  joined  Scipio  in 
his  campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the  destruction  of 
that  city,  in  B.C.  146.  Immediately  afterward  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  the  Achieans  were  waging  a  mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Corinth ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes 
of  his  countrymen,  and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them.  His  grate- 
ful fellow-countrymen  acknowledged  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
them,  and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopolis,  Mantinea, 
Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other  places.' 

Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
great  historical  work  for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  he  made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  he  had  to  describe  in  his  histoiy, 
it  IS  impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  that  he  undertook  long  and 
dangerous  journeys  into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  At- 
lantic, on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  respecting  those 
parts.  Some  of  these  countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  execution  of  his  design.  At  a 
later  period  of  his  life  he  visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompa- 
nied Scipio  to  Spain  in  B.C.  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Numan- 
tia,  since  Cicero  states  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,'  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  about  B.C.  122. 

The  history  of  Polybius  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  began  B.C.  220, 
where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and  ended  at  B.C.  146,  in  which  year 
Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  which  were  probably  published  at  difler- 
ent  times,  and  afterward  united  into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised 
a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  beginning  with  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  overthrow  of  Perseus  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  in  B.C.  168.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  por- 
tion of  his  work,  and  its  great  object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had, 
in  this  brief  period  of  thirty-five  years,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  But  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  tak- 
ing of  the*  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 

>  Polyb.y  xxxii.,  0,  »eqq, ;  Pausan.t  vii.,  10. 

3  Pausan.,  viii.,  87«  8;  Polyb.y  xl.,  8,  aeqq.  '  iMdan,  Macrob.f  S8. 
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war  in  the  first  two  books,  which  thus  formed  an  introduction  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  dcnninion  was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  latter.  The 
second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer part,  comprised  the  period  from  the  overthrow  of  Perseus,  in  B.C. 
168,  to  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  tliirty-ninth  book,  and  the 
fortieth  book  probably  contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the  whole 
work.* 

The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  He  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
knowledge  which  a  historian  must  possess ;  and  his  preparatory  studies 
were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance.  Thus  he 
not  only  collected  with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the  events  that 
he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, and  made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
ography of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  describe  in  his  work.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  had  a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth,  and,  from 
having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  political  life,  he  was  able  to  judge 
of  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  that  no 
mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  do.  But  the  characteristic 
feature  of  his  work,  and  the  one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  his- 
tories which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  didactic  nature. 
He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  write  to  afford  amusement  to  his  read- 
ers ;  his  object  was  to  teach  by  the  past  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  and 
to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he 
calls  his  work  a  Pragmateia  {irpayfxartia),  that  is,  a  systematic  history,  in 
which  events  are  put  together  connectedly,  as  causes  and  effects,  and 
not  merely  a  History  {Icropla^  where  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  time.* 
The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  instruction  that 
might  be  obtained  from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became,  in  his 
view,  of  secondary  importance ;  they  formed  only  the  text  of  the  poUtical 
and  moral  discourses  which  it  was  the  province  of  the  historian  to  deliver. 

Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  history  as  a  work  of  art.  Their  frequent  occurrence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover, 
he  frequently  inserts  long  episodes  which  have  little  connection  with  the 
main  subject  of  his  work,  because  they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus 
we  find  that  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
Roman  constitution ;  and  in  the  same  manner  episodes  were  introduced 
even  on  subjects  ivhich  did  not  teach  any  political  or  moral  truths,  but 
simply  because  his  countrymen  entertained  erroneous  opinions  on  those 
subjects.  The  thirty-fourth  book,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively a  treatise  on  geography.  Although  Polybius  was  thus  enabled 
to  impart  much  important  information,  of  wYilch  we  m  mo^gnv  Mycrk^  ^%- 
i  Sffutk,  /.  e.  1  poiyb., \.>v,^\  \\:\„"ia. 
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pedallT  retp  the  benefit,  Btffl  it  can  not  be  denied  ttiat  sooh  epieodei  are 
DO  improvementa  to  the  hiatory,  oonaidered  aa  a  work  of  art. 

Still,  ailer  making  theae  deduetiona,  the  great  merita  of  Pcrijiiraa  re- 
main unimpaired.  Hia  atrict  impartiality,  to  which  be  freqoentlj  lajra 
claim,  has  been  generally  admitted  by  both  ancient  and  modem  wziten. 
And  it  is  anrprising  that  he  diaplaya  auch  impartiality  in  his  jodgment  of 
the  Romans,  especially  when  we  consider  his  intimate  fHendahip  with 
Sdpio,  and  the  strong  admiration  which  he  eridently  entertained  of  tiiat 
extraordinaiy  people.  Thus  we  find  him,  for  example,  diaraeterizing  the 
occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  R(»nans,  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  ware,  as  a  violation  of  all  justice,  and  denouncing  tiie 
general  corruption  of  the  Roman  generals  firom  the  time  of  their  fi>reigii 
conquests,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions.  But,  at  the  same  time,  be 
does  not  display  an  equal  impartiality  in  the  history  of  the  Achaean  league ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  could  hardly  expect  firom  him  that  he  should  finget 
that  he  was  a  member  of  it.  He  describes  in  far  too  glowing  c(dore  the 
character  of  Aratus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  ascribea 
to  the  historical  woik  of  this  statesman  a  degree  of  impartiality  to  which 
it  was  certainly  not  entitled.  On  the  same  principle  he  gives  quite  a 
false  impression  of  the  political  life  of  Cle<Hnenes,  simply,  because  this 
king  was  the  great  opponent  of  Aratus  and  the  league.  He  was  likewise 
guilty  of  injustice  in  Uie  views  which  he  gives  of  the  JStolians,  in  some 
instances.^ 

Livy  did  not  use  Polybins  till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but 
fix>m  that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely,  though  without  due  acknowl- 
edgment ;  and  his  history  of  the  events  after  the  tennination  of  that  war 
appears  to  be  little  more  than  a  translation  of  his  Grecian  predecessor 
Cicero  likewise  seems  to  have  chiefly  followed  Polybius  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  Roman  constitution  in  his  De  RepublicA.  The  his- 
tory of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonius  and  Strabo. 

The  style  of  Polybius  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  great  masters 
of  Greek  literature ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  He  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Greek  language  had  lost  much  of  its  purity  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  elements,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  imit^e  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Attic  writere.  He  wrote  as  he  spoke,  and  had  too 
great  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  embellishments  to  avaU  himself  of  them 
in  the  composition  of  his  work.  The  style  of  such  a  man  naturally  bore 
the  impress  of  his  mind ;  and  as  instruction,  and  not  amusement,  was 
the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers 
by  the  choice  of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences.  Hence 
the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  condemnation  of  hia  style, 
and  Dionysius  classes  his  workwdth  those  of  Phylarchus  and  Duris,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  read  through  to  the  end.*  But  the  most  striking 
fault  in  the  style  of  Polybius  arises  firom  his  want  of  imagination.  Poly- 
bius, with  his  cool,  cahn,  calculating  judgment,  was  not  onfy  destitute  of 
all  imaginative  power,  but  evidently  despised  it  when  he  saw  it  exer- 
cised  by  othera.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  geographical  descrqptions 
*  Smitk,  I.  c.  9  Dion.  JBoL,  De  Con^J  Verb*,^.  4. 
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«re  80  vague  and  indistinct.  To  this  same  cause,  the  want  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Polybius,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  apparent 
mdii&rence  with  which  he  describes  the  fall  of  his  native  country,  and 
the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  only  sought  to  relate  facts, 
and  to  draw  the  proper  reflections  from  them  ;  to  relate  them  with  viv- 
idness, and  to  paint  them  in  striking  colors,  was  not  his  calling.^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  possess 
the  first  five  books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  only  fragments  and 
extracts,  of  which  some,  however,  are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There 
have  been  discovered,  at  different  times,  four  distinct  collections  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  lost  books,  to  which  we  will  refer  more  particularly  in 
the  account  that  follows  of  the  editions  of  Polybius. 

EDITIONS    OF    POLYBIUS. 

The  first  five  books  were  first  printed  in  a  Latin  translation,  exeeuted  by  Perotti,  and 
issued  firom  the  celebrated  press  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1473,  fol.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  of  Polybius,  which  was  printed  in  Greek,  was  the  treatise  on  the  Roman 
army,  which  was  published  by  Ant.  de  Sabio,  Venice,  1529, 4to,  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lascaris ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1530,  the  Greek  text  of  the  first  five  books,  with 
tbe  translation  of  Perotti,  appeared  at  Hagenau,  edited  by  Obsopeeus,  but  without  the 
treatise  on  the  Roman  army,  which  had  probably  not  yet  found  its  way  across  the  Alps. 
A  few  years  afterward,  a  discovery  was  made  of  some  extracts  firom  the  other  books  of 
Pcdybius,  but  the  author  of  the  compilation,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  drawn  up,  are 
mdmown.  These  extracts  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and  portions  of 
the  (bilowing  eleven  (vii.-xvii.).  The  manuscript  containing  them  was  brought  ttom 
Cknrfti,  and  they  were  published,  together  with  the  first  five  books,  which  had  already  ap- 
peared, at  Basle,  1549,  fol.,  from  the  press  of  Ilervagius.  The  Latin  translation  of  these 
extracts  was  executed  by  Wolfgang  Musculus,  who  also  corrected  Perotti's  version  of  the 
other  books,  and  the  editing  of  the  Greek  text  was  superintended  by  Arlenius.  A  por- 
tion of  these  extracts,  namely,  a  description  of  the  naval  battle  fought  between  Philippus 
and  Attains  and  the  Rhodians,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  book,  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished by  Bayf,  in  his  De  Re  Navali  Veterum,  Paris,  1536,  reprinted  at  Basle,  1537. 

In  15^,  Ursinus  published  at  Antwerp,  in  4to,  a  second  collection  of  extracts  flrom 
Polybius,  entitled  Excerpta  de  Legationibus  ('EicAoyal  irepl  IlptafittMv)^  which  were  made 
in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantinus  Porphy- 
rc^enitus.  These  exeerpta  are  taken  iVom  various  authors,  but  the  most  important  of 
them  came  firom  Polybius.  In  1609,  Is.  Casaubon  published  at  Paris,  in  (blio,  his  excel- 
lent edition  of  Polybius,  in  which  he  incorporated  all  the  exeerpta  and  fragments  that 
had  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  added  a  new  Latin  version.  He  intended,  likewise, 
to  write  a  commentary  upon  the  author,  but  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  first  book.  This  portion  of  his  commentary  was  published,  after  his  death, 
at  Paris,  1617,  8vo.  A  Ihrther  addition  was  made  to  the  fVagments  of  Polybius  by  Vale- 
8iU8,  who  published,  in  1634,  another  portion  of  the  exeerpta  of  Constantinus,  entitled 
Exeerpta  de  VirtutUms  et  Vitiis  (irepl  aperrii  koL  KOJcCa^),  containing  extracts  from  Poly- 
bius, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  writers ;  and  to  this  collection  Valesius  added  several 
fragments  of  Polybius,  gathered  together  from  various  writers.  Gronovius  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  Polybius,  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  The  text 
of  this  edition  is  taken  almost  verbatim  fh)m  Casaubon's,  but  the  editor  added,  besides 
the  extracts  of  Valesius,  and  the  commentary  of  Casaubon  on  the  first  twenty  chi^iters 
of  the  first  book,  many  additional  notes  by  Casaubon,  which  had  been  collected  from  his 
papers  by  his  son,  Merle  Casaubon,  and  likewise  notes  by  Gronovius  himself.  The  edi- 
tion of  Gronovius  was  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Emesti,  at  Leipzig,  1763-64,  3  vols. 
Sro,  with  a  Glossarium  PolyUanvm.   The  next  edition  iB  1\:aI  ot  ^\iyi«\:igcA«Q9Mst>^«(^;ss^ 

»  Smithy  I.  r. 
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■uipM«td  all  die  praeading  ooas.  It  wu  pnbUahed  at  Laipsic  178MIS,  in  8  Tola.  8fo, 
of  whieh  tba  flrat  finir  eontain  tlie  Greak  taxt,  with  a  Latin  traaalatioii,  and  the  otliar 
Totnmea  a  eomnwrntary,  an  hiatmrieal  and  geofraphieal  index,  and  a  ec^ions  **  Lemeon 
Foigkummm,*  which  la  almaat  indiapmaalile  to  the  atndent.  Sdiweif^iaeaaeir'a  editloB 
repitatod  at  Ozfbfd  in  1810,  in  5  role.  Sro,  without  the  eommentary,  hot  with  the 


From  the  time  orTaleaiiia  no  new  additiona  were  made  to  the  firafmenta  of  Pcdybloa, 
with  the  exception  of  a  flragment  deacribing  the  aiege  of  Ainbracia,  originally  pnUiidied 
in  the  aaeond  ytdnnie  of  GronoTin8>8  Liry,  nntil  Ang^  Mai  diaemred,  in  the  Tatican 
library  at  Rome,  the  third  aeetion  of  the  £ao0]rfia  of  Conatantinna  PmphsrrogenitQa,  en- 
titled Eatctrpia  it  temtenHu  (wtpi,  yiiM|u«r),  which,  among  other  extracts,  contained  a  eoo- 
aiderable  number  from  the  hiatory  of  PtdyUns.  Tlieae  excMpta  were  pabliahed  by  Bfai 
in  the  seccmd  Ttdnme  of  his  Scr^torum  veUrum  nova  eoOectiOf  Rome,  1827 ;  bnt  in  oon^ 
aaqoence  of  tlie  rantilated  atate  of  the  mannacr^  ftmn  whtdi  they  were  taken,  many  of 
theaa  are  vninteHigible.  Some  of  the  orora  in  Mai's  edition  are  cometed  in  tlie  repriola 
of  the  Exeerpta  published  by  Geel,  at  Leydui,  and  by  Lucht,  at  Altona,  in  1890 ;  bnt  theae 
Excerpts  appear  in  a  fkr  more  correct  form  in  the  edition  of  Heyae,  Berlin,  1846,  riiMe 
Heyae  collated  the  mannacript  afresh  with  great  care  and  accuracy.  The  latest  editiona 
of  Polybius  are  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1844,  S  toIs.  8to,  who  has  added  the  Tatican  frag- 
mmts,  and  that  in  Didot'a  JKNMJbecs  Grma,  Paria,  1819,  royal  8to. 

Besides  the  great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  heen  speaking, 
Polybins  wrote,  3.  The  Life  of  PkUap€mten,  in  three  hooks,  to  which  he 
hiniself  refers.^  3.  A  Treatise  an  Tactics  {rh  W€(A  ras  Td^cu  ^ro/i^iiftmra), 
which  he  also  qnotes,*  and  to  which  Arrian  and  ^lian  allude.  4.  A  ifis- 
iory  of  the  Numantine  War,  according  to  the  statement  of  Cicero ;'  and,  5. 
A  small  treatise,  De  Habitatione  sub  JEqtuUore  (wkpi  r^s  ircpl  rhw  *lini/itp»bM 
eiic^a-tms),  quoted  by  Geminus  ;*  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  finmed 
part  of  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  the  history,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  geography. 

XI.  Apollodobus  (*Aa'oAX((9»f>o^),*  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens, 
flourished  about  B.C.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Further 
particulars  are  not  mentioned  respecting  him.  We  know  that  one  of  his 
historical  works  (the  Xpoyucd)  came  down  to  the  year  B.C.  143,  and  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Attains  II.,  sumamed  Philadelphus,  who  died  in  B.C. 
138 ;  but  how  long  Apollodorus  lived  after  the  year  B.C.  143,  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity ;  but  all  of  them  have  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  and  even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete.  This 
work  bears  the  title  of  BifiXdoe^iai.  It  consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by 
fer  the  best  among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a  well-ar- 
ranged account  of  the  numerous  mythi  connected  with  the  mythological 
and  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  The  materials  are  derived  from  the 
poets,  especially  the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  historians. 
It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Thes- 
eus, when  the  work  suddenly  breaks  off.  The  part  which  is  wanting  at 
the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of  Pelops  and  Atreus,  and 
probably  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  cycle  also.  The  first  portion  of  the 
work  (i.,  1-7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cosmogonic  mythi, 
which  are  followed  by  the  Hellenic  mythi,  the  latter  being  arranged  ac- 

»  Pofyb.y  X.,  94.  »  Id.,  ix.,  80.  *  Ep.ad  Fam.,  v.,  IS. 

♦  Gem.,  c.  18 ;  Pettw.  UratuOsg.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  31,  aeqq.         »  Srmtk,  Diet,  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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oording  to  the  di£[brent  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  ancients  valued 
this  work  veiy  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological  commentary 
on  the  Greek  poets.  To  us  iU  is  of  still  greater  value,  as  most  of  the 
works  from  which  ApoUodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  works,  which  were  akin  to  that  of  ApoUodorus,  are  now  lost. 
ApoUodorus  relates  his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style, 
and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his  sources,  without  interpolating 
or  perverting  the  genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  explain 
their  meaning.  This  extreme  simplicity  of  the  BibUotheca,  more  like  a 
mere  catalogue  of  events  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem  critics  to 
consider  the  work,  in  its  present  form,  either  as  an  abridgment  of  some 
larger  work  of  ApoUodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his  works. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis  without  any  evidence. 

Of  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoUodorus  a  considerable  number  of 
fragments  remain.  The  most  deserving  of  notice  among  these  works  are, 
1.  r^s  ircploSos,  KWfwc^  t^^fxpj  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  didactic 
poets  who  were  not  epic.  2.  XpovucA,  simUarly  mentioned.  3.  TltpL  'Em- 
xipfMVf  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation  on  the  plays  of  the  comic 
poet  Epicharmus,  consisting  of  ten  books.^  4.  Utpl  vtQy  KaraKAyov,  or 
repl  v€w,  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of  the  catalogue  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  6.  Iicpl  %^popos,  a 
commentary  on  the  mimes  of  Sophron. 

Tbe  first  edition  of  the  Bibtioth&M,  in  which  the  text  is  in  a  very  bad  condition,  is  by 
Benedictus  JBgius,  at  Rome,  1555,  Svo.  A  somewhat  better  edition  is  that  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1599,  8to,  with  a  more  correct  text.  After  various  othw  edi> 
tions,  among  which  we  need  mention  only  those  of  Tanaquii  Faber,  Paris,  1661,  8vo, 
and  Gale,  in  his  collection  of  the  "  Scriptores  Histories  Poetica,"  Paris,  1675,  8\'o,  there 
foUowed  the  first  critical  edition,  by  Heyne,  Gdttingen,  1782-83, 4  vols.  12mo,  of  which  • 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  among  the  subse- 
qnent  editions  are  those  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  learned  introduction, 
a  commentary,  and  a  French  translation ;  of  C.  and  Th.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor. 
GriBCy  vol.  i.,  p.  104,  aeqq.y  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grceca,  Paris,  1841 ;  and  of  Westermann, 
in  bis  Ifythogn^ki,  nv«  Scriptores  Poeticte  Histor.  Graci,  p.  459,  seqq.y  Braunschweig, 
1843, 8vO. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— ooirfrnwerf. 

GEOGRAPHICAL     WRITERS. 

I.  Gboobaphy  was  one  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  made  most 
progress  during  the  period  under  review.  The  conquests  of  Alexander, 
which  opened  Upper  Asia  and  India  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  maritime  en- 
terprises of  the  Ptolemies,  brought  into  notice  communities  whose  very 
existence  before  this  had  been  hardly  even  suspected. 

II.  The  most  important  geographical  writers  of  this  period  were  Dica" 
arehus,  Megasthenes,  DaimachuSy  Timosthenes^  Eratosthenes^  and  Pdemo. 

1.  DicjBAMCHva  (AtK€uapxoi%^  a  celebrated  PenyaXeXv^  ^^roX^^q^gt,^^ 

'  Porpk^.,  Vii,  Plotm.f  4.  »  StmtH,  Diet.  Bu>«t .,  s. >». 
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oipnpher,  and  histcnrian,  was  bom  at  Meesana,  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especially  in  the  Pdo- 
ponnesos.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle^  and  Theophrastns,  a 
diaciple  of  the  former  and  a  friend  of  the  latter,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
some  of  his  writingB.  From  some  allnsions  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  worics,  we  must  conclude  that  he  survived  the  year  B.C. 
396,  and  that  he  died  about  B.C.  285.  Dicsearchus  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  man  of  most  eztensive  inforai- 
ation  upon  a  great  variety  of  things.'  His  works,  which  were  veiy  mi- 
merous,  are  frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them  are  stiD 
extant,  whidi  show  that  their  loss  is  one  of  the  most  severe  in  Greek 
literature.  His  worics  were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  his- 
torical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
list  of  them,  since  many  which  are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to 
have  been  only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  extant,  more- 
over, do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  works  to 
which  they  once  belonged. 

Among  his  geographical  works  may  be  mentioned,  I.  On  the  htighit 
of  nummUutu.*  Snidas  mentions  Korafierpfyr^is  rSiv  iv  IltXvroyyfitr^  ip^t 
but  the  quotations  in  Phny  and  Greminus  show  that  Dicsarchus's  meas- 
urements of  heights  were  not  confined  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Suidas 
therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work.  2.  r^s  wtpl- 
oBos.*  This  wojii  was  probably  the  text  written  in  exj^anation  of  the 
geographical  maps  which  Diciearehus  had  constructed  and  given  to  The- 
ophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  comprised  the  whole  world,  as  far  as 
it  was  then  known.  3.  'AyoTrpw^  t^$  *EAA«i8oj.  A  work  with  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150  iambic  verses,  is  still 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dicaearchus,  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both 
unworthy  of  him,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  production  of  a  much 
later  writer,  who  made  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  r^$ 
vcp(o8o5  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the  only  modern  critic 
who  has  endeavored  to  claim  the  work  for  Dicaearchus,  in  his  "  De  Dica- 
archo  ejusque  operibus  qua  inscribuntur  Bios  rrjs  'EWdJios  et  *Ava7pa^  t^j 
'EAAxtdor,"  Naumburg,  1832,  4to.  But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful, 
and  has  been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.*  4.  Bios  rrjs  ^EXXdSos.  This  was  the 
most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  and  comprised  an  ac- 
count of  the  geographical  position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the  information 
necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their 
manners.  It  was  probably  divided  into  sections ;  so  that  when  we  read 
of  works  of  Dicaearchus  wepl  iiowriKris,  irtfsH  ftawrucSop  hrf&vtavy  and  the  like, 
we  have  probably  to  consider  them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work, 
Bios  T^j  'EAX(i5os.  This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  5.  *H  «**  Tpo<tw»- 
lov  Kard$curis.  An  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licentious  proceedings 
of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  The  geographical  works  of 
JDzcaearchus  were,  accoTdmg  to  SVrafeo,  Ciexvawit^^  \tv  tsvsk^  T^'«s^"ii\&  ^''x 

'  Cic.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,Q.       «  Id.,  Tu«c.,\.,\ft-,  De  Off.^W.,^.      ^  P\m.,^.'N.,\v..^. 
*  /.^dus,  De  .Vm*.,  p.  98,  \7,  ed.  Bekkcr.      ^  AUgem-  Schulze«un?i  t«T\««.,^^  X«Ss- 
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Polybiiis ;  and  Strabo  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descriptions  of  West- 
ern and  Northern  Europe,  which  countries  Dic»archus  had  never  visited. 

Among  his  philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Aetrfiitueol,  in  three 
bo(^  which  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the  scene  of 
the  {diilosophical  dialogue  described  in  it  was  laid  at  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos. 
In  it  Dicsearchus  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal.  Cicero 
refers  to  it  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations.  2.  KopiyOioKoi  This  likewise 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Cicero,  on  one  occasion,  calls 
**  De  irUeritu.  fumiinumy 

The  flragments  of  Dicearchos  have  been  collected  and  accompanied  by  a  very  inter- 
esting discomion  by  Fuhr,  *'  Dicaarchi  Mesaenu  qua  awpernuU^  composiiOf  edtUa  et  Ulus- 
treUat"  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to.  There  is  also  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicnarchos,  by  Osann,  in  the  AUgem.  Sckulzeitung  for  1833,  No.  140.  The  geographical 
firagments  are  contained  in  Gail's  Geographi  GroBci,  vol.  ii. 

2.  Mkoabthenes  (Mcyeur^^s),^  a  Greek  writer,  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  accounts  of  India. 
Megasthenes  was  a  friend  and  companion  of  Seleucus  Nicator,'  and  was 
sent  by  that  monarch  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii, 
whose  capital  was  Palibothra,  a  town,  probably,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Sone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  Patna.'  We 
know,  nothing  more  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Megasthenes,  ex- 
cept the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  he  lived  with  Sibyrtius,  the  satrap  of 
Araehoeia,  who  obtained  the  satrapies  of  Arachosia  and  Gedrosia  in  B.C. 
928.  The  time  at  which  he  was  sent  to  Sandrocottus,  and  the  reason 
for  which  he  was  sent,  are  equally  uncertain.  Clinton*  places  the  em- 
bassy a  little  before  B.C.  302,  since  it  was  about  this  time  that  Seleucus 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Sandrocottus ;  but  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  it 
was  through  the  means  of  Megasthenes  that  the  alliance  was  concluded ; 
and  as  the  latter  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus,  he  may 
have  been  sent  into  India  at  a  subsequent  period.  Since,  however,  San- 
drocottus died  in  B.C.  288,  the  mission  of  Megasthenes  must  be  placed 
inrevious  to  that  year.  We  have  more  certain  information,  however,  re- 
specting the  parts  of  India  which  Megasthenes  visited.  He  entered  the 
country  through  the  district  of  the  Pentapotamia,  of  the  rivers  of  which 
he  gave  a  full  account ;  and  proceeded  thence  by  the  royal  road  to  Pali- 
bothra, but  appears  not  to  have  visited  any  other  parts  of  India.  Most 
modem  writers,  from  the  time  of  Robertson,  have  supposed,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Arrian*  {voXXdjus  fie  Kiyn  [Meyaoi^vf7$]  iupac4(r$ai  irapa  ^ca^^pSKor- 
roy  rhv  *M&y  /ScuriA^a),  that  Megasthenes  paid  several  visits  to  India ;  but 
since  neither  Megasthenes  himself  nor  any  other  writer  alludes  to  more 
than  one  visit,  these  words  may  simply  mean  that  he  had  several  inter- 
views with  Sandrocottus  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

The  work  of  Megasthenes  was  entitled  rh  *lv9ucd,  and  was  probably  di- 
vided into  four  books.*  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, and  not  in  the  Ionic,  as  some  modern  writers  have  asserted.    Me- 

'  Smiik,  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  *  Clem.  Alex.^  Strom., \..,^.^iRR»<»X>. 

*  Sirab.,  U.,  p.  70 ;  xr.,  p.  702.  *  Fast.  HeU.,^o\.  VVV.,^^.  ^SX^xtfto. 

'  -rf*«A,  v„  ft  «  AtJien.,  W .,  V.  \^^  1^. 
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gastbenes  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Arrian,  Strabo,  Diodoms,  and 
Pliny.  Of  these  writers,  Arrian,  on  whose  judgment  most  reliance  Is  to 
be  placed,  speaks  most  highly  of  Megasthenes,  bat  Stnibo  and  Pliny  treat 
him  with  less  respect  Although  his  work  contained  many  fobulons  sto- 
ries, similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  the  Indica  of  Ctesias,  yet  these 
tales  appear  not  to  hare  been  fabrications  of  Megasthenes,  bat  accounts 
which  he  received  from  the  natives,  frequently  containing,  as  modem 
writers  have  shown,  teal  truth,  though  disguised  by  popular  legends  and 
fiincy.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Megasthenes  gave  a 
faithful  account  of  every  thing  that  fell  under  his  ovm  obsetvation ;  and 
the  picture  which  he  presents  of  Indian  manners  and  institutions  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  correct  than  might  have  been  expected.  Every  thing 
that  is  known  respecting  Megasthenes  and  his  work  is  collected  with 
great  diligence  by  Schwanbeck,  Bonn,  1846, 8vo.  The  fragments  are  also 
given  by  C.  MiiUer,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Orae.j  voL  ii.,  p.  897,  *eqq.,  in 
Didot's  BUfUoiheea  Oraca,  Paris,  1848. 

3.  DaimIchus  (Afltffiaxof),  or  Dkixachus  {AiitfAaxps),^  a  Greek  geograph- 
ical and  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Platsae,  whose  age  is  determined  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,*  which  latter  died  in  B.C.  888.*  He  wrote*a 
work  on  India,  consisting  of  at  least  two  books,  having  probably  acquired, 
or  at  least  increased,  his  knowledge  of  those  Eastern  countries  during 
his  embassy.  Strabo,  nevertheless,  places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who 
had  circulated  false  or  fabulous  accounts  respecting  India.  We  have  also 
mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges  (TloKiopicnracii  ihro/^/urra), 
by  one  Daimachus,  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Indica. 
The  work  on  India  is  lost,  but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still 
concealed  somewhere,  since  Maginis  (in  Gruter's  Fax  Artium,  p.  1330) 
states  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Daimachus  are  given 
by  C.  Miiller,  in  the  Fragm.  Histor.  Grac.j  vol.  ii.,  p.  440,  seqq.,  in  Didot's 
Bibliotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1848. 

4.  TiMosTHENEs  {Tifio(rB4vris)t  a  native  of  Rhodes,  was  admiral  of  the 
fleet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  286  to  247.  He 
may,  therefore,  be  placed  about  B.C.  282.  He  wrote  a  work  on  harbors 
{trtpli  \ifi4iwy)y  in  ten  books,  which  was  copied  by  Eratosthenes,  and  which 
is  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  writers.*    We  have  no  remains. 

5.  Eratosthenes  C^pa^o(r$4vris)f*  a  native  of  Cyrene,  was  bom  B.C. 
276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  then  at  Athens.  He  was 
taught  by  Ariston  of  Chios,  the  philosopher ;  Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the 
grammarian ;  and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left  Athens  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  placed  him  over  the  library  at  Alexan- 
drea.  Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  about  B.C.  196,  of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost 
his  sight,  and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated 
—geography,  astronomy,  geometry,  philosophy,  history,  and  granunar. 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.^  ».  v.  »  Strab.,  Ii.,  p.  70.  «  Justin,,  xv.,  4. 

*■  Strab.,  ix.,  p.  4S1 ;  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  "KyiBi\.  ^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  9.  v. 
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HiB  merits  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer  will  bs  considered  mider  a 
subsequent  head ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  what  he  did  for 
geography,  which  was  closely  connected  with  his  mathematical  pursuits. 
It  was  Eratosthenes  who  raised  geography  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  for, 
previous  to  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  more  or  less  of  a  mass 
of  information  scattered  in  books  of  travel,  descriptions  of  particular 
countries,  and  the  like.  All  these  treasures  were  accessible  to  Eratos- 
thenes in  the  libraries  of  Alexandrea,  and  he  made  the  most  profitable 
use  of  them,  by  collecting  the  scattered  materials,  and  uniting  them  into 
an  organic  system  of  geography  in  his  comprehensive  work  entitled  r6<»- 
ypa^ucdf  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called,  Ttttypa^po^tAtyot  or 

This  work  consisted  of  three  books.  The  first  book,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  introduction,  contained  a  critical  review  of  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  the  earUest  to  his  own  times,  and  investigations  concerning 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth,  which,  according  to  him,  was  an  im- 
movable globe.  The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called  mathe- 
matical geography.  He  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  measure 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present  day.  The  third  book 
contained  political  geography,  and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers  and  geographers.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  a 
line  parallel  with  the  equator,  running  from  the  Rllars  of  Hercules  to 
the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth 
into  two  halves.  Connected  with  this  work  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth, 
in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  climates  were  marked  ac- 
cording to  his  own  improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography.  Stra- 
bo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made  great  use  of  it.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  lost,  and  all  that  has  survived  consists  of  fragments  quoted  by 
later  geographers  and  historians,  such  as  Polybius,  Strabo,  Marcianus, 
Pliny,  and  others,  who  often  judge  of  him  unfavorably,  and  controvert 
his  statements ;  while  it  can  be  proved  that,  in  a  great  many  passages, 
they  adopt  his  opinions  without  mentioning  his  name.  Marcianus  charg- 
es Eratosthenes  with  having  copied  the  substance  of  the  work  of  Timos- 
thenes  on  harbors,  to  which  he  added  but  very  Uttle  of  his  own.  This 
charge  may  be  well-founded,  but  can  not  have  diminished  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  of  Timosthenes  can  have  formed 
only  a  very  small  portion.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  very  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  that  called  forth  a  num- 
ber of  opponents.' 

Another  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  entitled  'Ep/itt|s,  was  written 
in  verse,  and  treated  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  the  differ- 
ent zones,  the  constellations,  and  the  like.'  Another  poem,  *Hpty6vrit  is 
mentioned  with  great  commendation  by  Longinus.*    Eratosthenes  distin- 

'  Strad.,  /.,  p.  29;  ii.,  p.  67;  xr.,  p.  688  »  StiwlK^l.  c. 

'  .OermAan^,  JSratastJkenica,  p.  110,  seqg.  ^  De  Sub\vn.^^^^V 
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guished  himself  also  as  a  philosopher,  historian,  and  grammarian.  His 
acquirements  as  a  philosopher  are  attested  by  the  works  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  His  historical  productions  were  closely  connected  with 
his  mathematical  pursuits.  There  was  also  a  very  important  chronolog- 
ical work  of  his,  entitled  Xpovoypwpla  or  XparoypcupiAyf  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  important  events  in  literary  as  well 
as  political  history.^  This  work,  of  which  some  fragments  are  still  extant, 
formed  a  comprehensive  chronological  history,  and  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  Another  work,  likewise  of  a  chron- 
ological kind,  was  the  'OKvufKioyiKcu^*  containing  a  chronological  list  of 
the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  other  things  connected  with  them. 
Among  the  grammatical  works  of  Eratosthenes  we  may  mention  that 
On  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  (TLfpi  rris  *Apxcdas  KMfUfBlas)^  a  very  extensiTe 
work,  of  which  the  twelfth  book  is  quoted,  and  which  contained  every 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  understanding  of  those 
poetical  productions.  We  still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  frag- 
ments of  this  work,  and  from  what  he  says  about  Aristophanes,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  his  judgment  was  as  sound  as  his  information  was  extensive. 

The  firagments  of  the  Geography  of  Eratosthenes  were  first  collected  by  Ancher,  Dior 
tribe  in  Fragm.  Geograph.  Eratosth.^  Gdttingen,  1770,  4to,  and  afterward  by  Seidd,  En- 
toath,  Geograph,  Fragm.j  Gdttingen,  1789,  8to.  The  best  collection,  howevra-,  of  all  the 
flragments  and  remains  of  Eratosthenes,  is  that  by  Bemhardy,  Eratostheitica,  Beriio, 
1822,  8yo.  The  chronological  fragments  are  best  given  by  C.  Miiller,  at  the  end  of  B»- 
rodotos,  in  Didot's  BibUotheca  GrcBCOy  Paris,  1844. 

6.  PoLEMo  (Uo\4fic0v)j*  by  citizenship  of  Athens,  but  by  birth  either  of 
Ilium,  or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  an  eminent  geogra- 
pher. He  was  surnamed  6  inpiTryrrrfis,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  B.C.*  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Panaetius.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through  Greece  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  his  geographical  works,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  inscriptions  on  votive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
he  obtained  the  name  of  2T7?\oK<Jiras*  (a  sort  of  Old  Mortality).  As  the 
collector  of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier  contributors  to 
the  Greek  Anthology,  and  he  wrote  a  work  expressly,  irepl  rwy  icorek  ir6\€ts 
hrtypafiixdrcov.*  Athenaeus  and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quota- 
tions from  his  various  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
at  length.  They  are  chiefly  descriptions  of  diflferent  parts  of  Greece ; 
some  are  on  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are 
controversial,  among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes. 

The  flragments  of  Polemo  have  been  published  by  Preller,  "  Polemonis  Periegeta  Frag- 
menta,  coUegit,  digessit,  notis  auxit  L.  Preller,"  Leipzig,  1838, 8vo.  For  farther  informa- 
tion respecting  Polemo,  consult  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Grmc,  p.  159,  seqq.,  ed.  Westermann; 
and  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.y  vol.  iii.,  p.  524,  where  a  list  of  his  works  is  given. 


1  Harpocrat.j  s.  v.  Evijvo«;  Dion.  Hal.,  i.,  46.  ^  jyiog^  Laert.,  viii.,  51. 

3  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  *  Sttid.,  s.  v. ;  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  S34 

5  Athen.,  I.  c.  6  /^.^  x.,  p.  436,  D;  442,  E. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— confmued. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy,  and  to  the  later 
Stoics,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Panatius,  and  Posidonius.  The  New  PUUomc 
school  will  fall  under  the  Roman  period. 

II.  The  leading  distinction  between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Academy 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  latter  brought  in  the  skeptical  doc- 
trine of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  taught  that  every  thing  is 
uncertain  to  the  human  understanding,  and  that  all  confident  assertions 
are  unreasonable.  The  New  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  softened  down 
this  bold  skepticism,  and  introduced  what  has  been  termed  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities ;  namely,  that  although  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and 
the  imagination  frequently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  can  not  be  infaUible 
judges  of  truth,  still  that,  from  the  impressions  which  we  perceive  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses,  we  infer  appearances  of 
truth,  or  probabilities. 

I.    MIDDLE     ACADEMY. 

Arcesilaus  i*ApK€a't\aoi)  or  Arcesilas  ('Ap/cco'fXas),^  the  founder  of  the 
Middle  Academy,  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
He  was  born  at  Pitane,  in  iEolis.  He  studied  at  first  in  his  native  town, 
under  Autolycus,  a  mathematician,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  became  the  disciple,  first  of  Theophrastus,  and  next  of  Polemo  and 
Crantor.  Not  content,  however,  with  any  single  school,  he  left  his  early 
masters  and  studied  under  skeptical  and  dialectic  philosophers.  He  was 
not  without  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  has  preserved 
two  epigrams  of  his.  Many  traits  of  character  are  recorded  of  him,  some 
of  them  of  a  pleasing  nature.  His  oratory  is  described  as  of  an  attractive 
and  persuasive  kind,  the  eflTect  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of 
his  demeanor.  Although  his  means  were  not  large,  his  resources  being 
chiefly  derived  from  King  Eumenes,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unas- 
suming generosity.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies  accused  him  of  the  grossest  profligacy — 
a  charge  which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of  Aristippus ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  accusation  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age  from 
a  fit  of  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epigram  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crates  that  Arcesilaus  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  the  Academy,  in  the  h/story  of  which  he  makea  ao  m^tVawX.  "axv  gt^. 
'  SlvatO,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.         »  Compare  Strab.y  \.,  p.  \5.         ^  Dtog.  liOurrl.A''  ^""^ 
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The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  been  that  no  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtain- 
ed concerning  the  varying  forms  of  natural  bodies,  and  that  Idea*  are  the 
only  objects  of  science.  About  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  two  new  sects 
arose ;  one  founded  by  Pyrrho,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  universal  skep- 
ticism ;  the  other  under  Zeno,  which  maintained  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  and  taught  with  great  confidence  a  system  and  doctrine  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  Plato.  These  sects,  especially  the  latter, 
became  so  popular  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  Platonic  system. 
In  this  situation  Arcesilaus  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  a  cautious 
reserve  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  concealing  his  opinions 
from  the  vulgar  under  the  appearance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  was 
more  desirous  to  prevent  the  progress  of  other  innovators  than  to  become 
himself  the  author  of  a  new  sect.  He,  therefore,  professed  to  derive  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  from  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  other  philosophers.  The  doctrine  of  Arcesilaus  was,  that  although 
there  is  a  real  certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  every  thing  is  uncertain 
to  the  human  understanding,  and  consequently,  that  all  confident  asser- 
tions are  unreasonable.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  truth  in  itself,  but  only  our  capacities  for  obtaining  it.  Hence  he  com- 
bated most  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  attacking  in  every  way 
their  doctrine  of  a  convincing  conception  (icaraXi^mx^  ipam-curla),  as  un- 
derstood to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion.^ 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  and  the  appearance 
of  Cameades  in  the  academic  chair,  or  the  founding  of  the  New  Academy, 
the  Platonic  school  was  under  the  care  successively  of  Lacydes,  Evan- 
der,  and  Hegesinus,  none  of  whom  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to 
merit  particular  notice.  Lacydes  presided  over  the  Academy  for  twenty- 
six  years.  The  place  where  his  instructions  were  delivered  was  a  garden, 
named  the  AojcvSciov,  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend  Attains  Philo- 
metor,  king  of  Pergamus.  He  died  in  B.C.  241,  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.*  Suidas  mentions  writings  of  his  under  the  general 
name  of  <pi\6(ro<pa  or  irepl  ipiaws* 

II.     NEW     ACADEMY. 

Arcesilaus  had  restricted  his  skepticism  to  philosophy  and  science, 
though  his  antagonists  held  them  to  be  essentially  subversive  of  all  moral- 
ity, and  maintained  that  they  would  produce  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  virtue  and  religion.  Hence  his  successors  found  it  diflicult  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  Academy ;  and  Cameades^  one  of  the  disciples  of 
this  school,  thought  it  expedient  to  relinquish,  in  words  at  least,  some 
of  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcesilaus.  From  this  period  the  Pla- 
tonic school  took  the  appellation  of  the  New  Academy, 

I.  Carneades  (Kapvec(8f7s)'  was  bom  at  Gyrene  about  B.C.  213,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy.  In  B.C.  156,  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Athenians,  along  with  Diogenes  and  Critolaus,  to 
deprecate  the  fine  of  600  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  Atheni- 
ans  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  notice 
i  Cic.f  Acad.y  ii.,  24.  3  jyiog.  Laert.y  iv.,  60.  >  Smithy  Diet.  Bwgr.^  ».  v. 
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from,  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he<  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration 
was  in  commendation  of  the  virtue ;  and  the  next  day,  the  second  an- 
swered all  the  arguments  of  the  first,  and  showed  that  justice  was  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society. 
Thereupon  Cato  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  demoraUzing  doctrines. 
Cameades  died  in  B.C.  129,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  or  (according  to 
Cicero)  ninety,  having  lived  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  after  his  re- 
turn firom  his  embassy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry. 
He  was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies  that  he  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow  to 
an  immoderate  length,  and  was  so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would 
never  dine  out)  that  his  attendants  were  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him. 
In  his  old  age  he  sufifered  from  cataract  in  his  eyes,  which  he  bore  with 
great  impatience,  and  showed,  moreover,  very  little,  if  any,  philosophic 
resignation  to  the  decay  of  nature. 

Cameades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  doctrines  is  de- 
rived from  his  intimate  friend  and  pupil  Clitomachus ;  but  so  true  was  he 
to  his  own  principles  of  withholding  assent,  that  Clitomachus  confesses 
he  never  could  ascertain  what  his  master  really  thought  on  any  subject. 
His  general  theory  was  that  man  did  not  possess,  and  never  could  pos- 
sess, any  criterion  of  truth.  He  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  criterion,  it 
most  exist  either  in  reason  (X<^o$),  or  in  sensation  (dfo^o-ts);  or  in  con- 
ception (^arrouKa).  But  then  reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and 
thJBf  again,  on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  our 
sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  correspond  to  the  objects  that 
produce  them,  or  carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  false 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into  error.  Therefore,  sen- 
sation, conception,  and  reason  are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  crite- 
rion of  truth.  Still,  however,  man  must  live  and  act,  and  must  have  some 
rule  of  practical  Ufe ;  therefore,  although  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
any  thing  as  absolutely  true,  we  may  yet  eai&bUBli  probabilities  of  various 
degrees.  For  although  we  can  not  say  that  any  given  conception  or  sen- 
sation is  in  itself  true,  yet  some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than 
others,  and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  seems  the  most  true. 
Again,  sensations  are  not  single,  but  generally  combined  with  others, 
which  either  confirm  or  contradict  them  ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  being  true  which  the  rest  com- 
bine to  confirm ;  and  the  case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  concep- 
tions, each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  should  combine  to  confirm 
that  which  also  in  itself  appears  most  true,  would  present  to  Cameades 
the  highest  probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  trath.  But  practical 
life  needed  no  such  rule  as  this,  and  it  is  difilcult  to  conceive  a  system 
more  barren  of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  Cameades.^ 

II.  Clitomachus  (KAc<T(j/uaxo$),*  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  and  called 
Hasdmbal  in  his  own  language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
Jus  age,  previously  at  least  to  the  year  B.C.  146.    lie  \Xigt^>a^<i.'ga\&  <s.qv\^ 
'  Snuikfi.  c.  %  Id.,«.«. 
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nected  with  Carneades,  under  whose  gpidaaoe  he  roee  to  be  «ie  €i  the 
most  diitingoished  disciidee  of  his  school ;  hut  he  ako  etadied,  at  the 
same  time,  the  phiktaophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  IHogsoM 
Laertius^  relates  that  he  succeeded  Cameades  as  the  head  of  the  Acad- 
emy, on  the  death  of  the  latter,  B.C.  129.  He  c<»ilinned  to  teadi  it 
Athens  until  as  late  as  B.C.  111  at  all  eyents,  since  Crasaos  heard  him 
in  that  year.*  Of  his  woiks,  which  amounted  to  400  books  (/SiiKJa)^,  oidj 
a  few  titles  are  preserved.  His  main  olitject  in  writing  them  was  to  make 
known  the  doctrines  of  his  master  Cameades,  firom  whoee  views  he 
ncTcr  dissented.  Clitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  tiU  the  ead 
of  his  life ;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  his  natire 
country,  and  when  Carthage  was  taken  in  B.C.  146,  he  wrote  a  woik  to 
ocmsole  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This  work,  which  Cicero  says  bB 
had  read,  was  taken  from  a  discourse  of  Cameades,  and  was  intended  to 
exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  suf^dies  CTen  under  the  greateet 
calamities.*  Cicero  seems  to  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
works  of  Clitomachus,  and  speaks  in  high  temis  of  his  indnstiy,  penetra- 
tion, and  phUoso^cal  talent.*  Clitomachus  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his  works  were  defr 
oated  to  illustrious  Romans ;  one  to  the  poet  C.  LucHius,  and  the  other  to 
li.  Censorinus,  consul  in  B.C.  149. 

ni.  Philo  («£\«r),*  a  native  of  Larissa,  was  a  discqde  of  ClrtomachM. 
After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithradates,  he  removed  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  settied  as  a  teacher  of  ^diilosophy  and  ihetoric  Here  Cioeio 
was  among  his  hearers.^  Through  Philo  the  skepticism  of  the  Acad^oaiy 
returned  to  its  original  starting-point,  as  a  polemical  antagonism  against 
the  Stoics,  and  so  entered  upon  a  new  course,  which  some  historiaae 
have  spoken  of  as  that  of  the  Fourth  Academy.'  He  maintained  that, 
by  means  of  conceptive  notions  (Kara\i}imid)  4«Kraoia),  objects  could  not 
be  comprehended  {HucardXTiirra),  but  were  comprehensible  according  to 
their  nature.*  How  he  understood  the  latter,  whether  he  referred  to  the 
evidence  and  accordance  of  the  sensations  which  we  receive  frcon  things, 
or  whether  he  had  returned  to  the  Platonic  assumption  of  an  immediate 
spiritual  perception,  is  not  clear. 

lY.  ANTidcHus  {'Ajfrloxosy^  of  Ascalon,  the  founder,  as  he  is  called  bj 
some,  of  a  Fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lucullus,  the  antagonist  of 
Mithradates,  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at  Athens,  B.G 
79 ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexandrea  also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where 
he  seems  to  have  ended  his  life."  He  was  a  philosoi^er  of  considerable 
reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo,  in  describing  Ascalon,  mentions  his 
birth  there  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  city,"  and  Cicero  frequently 
speaks  of  him  in  affectionate  and  respectful  terms,  as  the  best  and  wiseat 
of  the  Academics,  and  the  most  polished  and  acute  philosopher  of  his  age." 

>  Diog.  Laert.j  ir.,  67.  »  Cic.y  De  Orat.,  i.,  11.  »  Diog.  Laert.,  L  c 

♦  etc.,  Tusc.j  iii.,  22.  »  Jxad.,  ii.,  6,  31.  •  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  t.  v. 
T  Cic.j  Ep.  ad  Fanuj  ziil.,  1 ;  Acad,,  i.,  4.                  •  Sext.  Emp.,  H^potyp.,  L,  fiM. 

•  Id.  ib.,  1.,  235.         i«  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.j  t.v.       i^  PbiL,  dc.,  e.  4 ;  ImoOL, e. 42. 
13  Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  579.  ^a  cje.,  Aeod.,  ii.,  35 ;  Bna.y  91. 
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His  principal  teacher  was  Philo — although  he  is  better  known  as  the  ad 
Y&nary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero  mentions  a  treatise  called 
SotuM,^  written  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he  refutes  the  skep- 
tioism  of  the  Academics.  Another  of  his  works,  entitled  CajionicOf  is 
quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  logic* 
The  Academy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  fallen  into  a  degree 
of  skepticism  which  seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.  It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object  of  Antiochus,  besides 
inculcating  particular  doctrines  in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discovering  truth, 
thoQgh  no  complete  judgment  can  be  formed  of  his  success,  as  the  book 
in  which  Cicero  gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has  been 
lost.'  He  professed  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Academy,  or  of 
Plato's  school,  when  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Cameades, 
that  the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Academics,  discern  between 
the  images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  conceptions  that  had  no 
corresponding  reality.  On  the  whole,  Antiochus  would  appear  to  have 
been  an  eclectic  philosopher,  and  to  have  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  Old  Academy. 


III.    STOIC     SCHOOL. 

I.  DiooBNKs  {Aioy4vris)f*  sumamed  the  Babylonian,  was  a  native  of  Se- 
leada,  in  Babylonia,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Diogenes.  He  was 
educated  at  Athens,  under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens.  The  most 
memorable  event  of  his  life  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the 
Athenians  sent  to  Rome  in  B.C.  155,  and  which  consisted  of  the  three 
philosophers,  Diogenes,  Cameades,  and  Critolaus.  These  three  philos- 
ophers, during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic  speeches  at 
first  in  numerous  private  assemblies,  and  afterward,  also,  in  the  senate. 
Diogenes  pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  temperate  mode 
of  speaking.'  According  to  Lucian,  Diogenes  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  He  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views  of  his  master  Chry- 
sippus, especially  on  subjects  of  dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even 
said  to  have  instructed  Cameades.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is  known. 

n.  PANiBTius  (nixvairios),*  a  native  of  Rhodes,^  and  a  celebrated  Stoic 
I^ilosopher,  studied  first  at  Pergamus,  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens,  under  the  Stoic  Diogenes  the  Babylonian,  and 
his  disciple,  Antipater  of  Tarsus."  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Laelius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  In 
B.C.  144,  he  accompanied  Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook  to 


1  Cic.,  AcaeLf  iv.,  4. 

s  Cic.f  Ep.  ad  fVim.,  ix.,  8. 

«  jiu/.  GeU.t  vii„  14;  Cic.,  Acad.,  ii.,  45. 

'  Sidd.,  ».  v.;  Sfrab.f  xjr.,  968. 


*  Sext.  Emp.j  vll.,  201. 

*  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  m.  v. 

*  StnitK^Dict.  BtogT-i*'"** 

*  Cic.,  l)«Dwm.>'^->^- 
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the  kings  of  Eg3rpt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Pametius  succeeded 
Antipater  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all  OTents, 
before  B.C.  111.  The  principal  work  of  Panaetius  was  his  treatise  on  tiie 
theory  of  moral  obligation  (xepl  rod  KoB-fiKovros),  from  which  Cicero  took 
the  greater  part  of  his  work  De  Officiis.  Pansetius  had  softened  down  the 
harsh  severity  of  the  older  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  fiuidar 
mental  definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as  to  make  them  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence.  His 
work  on  the  philosophical  sects  (ir§fA  alp^a-twy)  appears  to  have  been  ricii 
in  facts  and  critical  remarks ;  and  the  notices  which  we  have  about  Soc- 
rates, and  on  the  books  of  Plato  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Pansetius,  were  probably  taken  from  that  work.  The 
student  may  consult,  in  relation  to  Pansetius,  the  work  of  Van  L} nien, 
"  DisptUatio  Hist.  Crit.  de  Panatio  Rhodio"  &c.,  Leyden,  1802,  8vo. 

in.  PosiDONius  (Uoa'fi^<&vios)j^  a  distinguished  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Apamea,  in  S3nria.^    The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  may  be  placed  about  B.C.  135.    He  studied  at  Athens 
under  Panstius,  after  whose  death  he  set  out  on  his  travels.    After  vis- 
iting most  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school.  He 
also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  86.    Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.'    Pompey  also  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  him,  and  visited  him  twice,  in  B.C.  67  and  B.C.  62.*    To  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguished  visitor,  though  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain  is  not 
an  evil.*    In  B.C.  51,  Posidonius  removed  to  Rome,  and  appears  to  have 
died  soon  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.    Posidonius  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive and  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge.     Cicero  thought  so  highly  of  his  powers  that  he  requested 
him  to  write  an  account  of  his  consulship.*    As  a  physical  investigator 
he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.    His  geographical  and  historical  knowledge 
was  very  extensive.    He  cultivated  astronomy,  also,  with  considerable 
diligence.    He  constructed  a  planetary  machine,  or  revolving  sphere,  to 
exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.     His  calculation 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  differed  widely,  however,  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.     He  made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted.     None  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Posidonius  have  come  down  to  us  entire.    His  fragments  are 
collected  by  Bake,  Leyden,  1810,  8vo. 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  8  strab.y  xiv.,  p.  968 ;  xvi.,  p.  109S. 

3  Cic.y  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  3 ;  De  Fin.,  i.,  2.  *  Strab.y  xi.,  p.  492 ;  Plut.,  Pomp.,  41 

*  «c.,  Tusc,  ii.,  25.  6  Ep.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD— confotMoL 

ELOQUENCE. 

I.  Trub  eloquence,  that,  namely,  which  speaks  to  the  heart  and  the 
feeling  of  men,  exists  only  in  conjunction  with  freedom.  Under  the  rule, 
therefore,  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  finding  no  longer  an  object 
worthy  of  itself,  it  abandoned  the  scene  of  public  affairs,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  schools.  Athens,  now  fallen  to  the  condition  of  a  municipal  city, 
ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  abode  of  an  art  from  which,  in  earlier  days, 
she  had  derived  so  fair  a  lustre.  In  place  of  the  orators  of  Attica  we 
now  hear  of  the  orators  of  Asia  and  the  isles  of  the  ^gean,  or,  rather, 
from  this  time  forth  we  hear,  not  of  orators,  but  of  rhetoricians. 

n.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  schools  of  rhetoric  was  that  of  Rhodes, 
which  had  been  founded  originally  by  JBschines.  In  this  and  similar  in- 
stitutions the  masters  gave  out  themes  on  which  their  pupils  were  re- 
qaired  to  exercise  their  talents.  These  themes  were  sometimes  historical 
sohjects ;  more  frequently,  however,  the  celebrated  cases  which  had  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity  were  placed  anew 
before  some  youthful  areopagus. 

III.  With  the  change  of  object,  however,  a  change  was  also  experi- 
enced in  the  very  nature  of  the  art  itself  The  aim  of  the  authors  of 
these  oratorical  exercises  was  not  to  sway  the  masses,  or  to  bend  to  the 
wiU  of  the  speaker  some  grave  and  unimpassioned  tribunal,  but  to  distin- 
guish themselves  among  their  fellow-pupils  by  brilliancy  of  display,  and 
to  gain  the  suffrages  of  auditors  who  did  not  desire  to  have  their  feelings 
aroused,  but  merely  sought  for  gratification  and  literary  amusement. 
Unto  such  hearers,  a  style  glittering  with  conceits  and  overloaded  with 
ornaments  would  prove  far  more  pleasing  than  the  chaste  simplicity  of 
the  great  masters  of  eloquence.^ 

IV.  This  new  style  of  oratory,  called  the  Asiatic^  or  florid,  is  thus  char- 
acterized by  Quintilian  :  "  Et  anliqua  guidem  divisio  inter  Asianoa  et  Attic- 
09  fuitf  cum  hi  presn  et  irUegri,  contra  inflati  illi  et  inanes  hahererUury  et  n 
his  nihil  superflueretj  illis  judicium  maxime  ac  modtis  deesset.  Transitua 
vero  fuit  ab  Attica  ad  Asiaticam  eloquentiam  per  Rhodios  oratoresy  The 
faults  here  referred  to  were  particularly  apparent  in  Heoesias  of  Magne- 
sia, the  rhetorician  and  historian,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  the  parent  of  this  Asiatic  eloquence,  though  he 
himself  professed  to  be  an  imitator  of  Lysias.  Traces,  however,  of  the 
decline  of  oratory  were  apparent  before  the  time  of  Hegesias  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Demetrius  Phalbeeus  (so  called  from  his  birth-place,  the  de- 
mus  of  Phalerum,  where  he  was  born,  B.C.  345),  who  was  ^l«.<i^d  b>j  G^.%- 
Sander  at  the  head  of  the  admimstration  of  Al\ieiva.    TYie  oi:^\\o\n&  q^  ^^^ 

'  ScMfil,  mat.  it  la  IMt.  Gr.,  vo\.  m.,  p.  ^9. 
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individual,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  last  among  fhe  Attie  orators 
worthy  of  tho  name,'  hore  evident  marks  ijf  the  define  of  eloquence. 
Tlicy  were  soil,  insinuating,  and  effeminate,  and  altogether  deficient  in  the 
strength  and  energy  which  characterize  so  forcibly  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Demetrius,  however,  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acqinire- 
mcnts,  and  the  author  of  numerous  worke^  historical^  political^  philosopb- 
ical,  and  poetical.  Tliese  have  all  perished ;  for  the  work  on  elocutioe 
(irtfH  Jp/iT)V€iar)  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  is  probably 
the  work  oPan  Alexandrine  sophist,  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  with  Ptolemy  I.  that  books 
were  first  collected  at  Alexandrea,  and  that  he  thus  laid  the  f6iindatioii» 
in  fact,  of  the  great  Alexandrine  library. 


CHAPTER  XUn. 

nFTB  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PSRlOB-eonHimMA 

GRAMMATICAL     SCIENCE. GRAMMARIANS. 


I.  DuRiifo  the  preceding  periods  the  art  of  critieisra  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  earlier  authors  had  not  yet  been  regarded  as  a  particular  science. 
Grammatical  erudition  {ypofAfMruc^  t^x>^)  <^^  >^t  properly  commence  be- 
fore the  third  century  previous  to  our  era.  It  was  then  that  those  lists 
of  classic  authors  were  compiled  to  which  we  have  abeady  alluded,  and 
which  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Alexandrean 
canon.  It  was  then  that  the  revision,  correction,  and  explanation  of  the 
texts  of  these  writers  (ht6pBtHns,  o^fititt^is)  became  a  regular  occupatiott. 
Commentaries  (^vo/Av^/uaro,  i^rrfficeu)  were  then  written  on  entire  works ; 
the  difficulties  of  obscure  passages  were  cleared  up,  and  oftentimes  diffi 
culties  were  purposely  imagined  in  order  to  make  a  display  of  sagacity 
and  erudition  (CrrrfifxaTo^  vpofi\'fifiaTa,  \6o-fts).  Those  who  raised  such 
questions  were  called  ivarariKol^  or  "  difficulty-starters^"  and  those  who 
answered  them,  Xwn/cof  or  iviKvriKoi,  "  difficulty-solvers."* 

II.  Some  grammarians  of  this  same  period  employed  themselves  in 
explaining  words  or  phrases  that  had  become  obsolete,  or  that  belonged 
to  foreign  dialects  or  tongues  {y?iu(r(raui  \4^tis) ;  others,  in  collecting  to- 
gether analogous  or  parallel  passages  found  in  different  writers ;  others, 
again,  in  composing  grammars,  or  treatises  on  some  particular  parts  of 
the  language.  The  works  of  Homer  served  as  a  basis  for  most  of  these 
literary  labors. 

III.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  influence  which  these  learned  re- 
searches had  on  both  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  was  consid- 
erable of  its  kind  ;  and  the  works  of  these  grammarians  or  philologists 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us  for  the  correct  understanding 
of  the  ancient  authors.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  successors,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  same  path  of  zealous  research,  were  content  with  making 
extracts  from  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  and  forming  all  sorts  of 
'  Cic.,  Brut.,  8 ;  QuirU.,  x.,  1,  80.         ^  8ck»U,  Hist,  de  la  LUt.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  183,  tcq^. 
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new  compilations.  The  result,  therefore,  has  beeii,that  the  origins^  worics 
haye  in  a  great  measure  perished,  and  these  meagre  compilations  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  place.^ 

IV.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  grammarians  of  this  period  were  Ze- 
NODOTus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium^  Aristarchus,  Ammonius,  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  Pamphilus  of  Alexaridrea,  Dionysius  Thrax,  Crates  of 
MttUus,  Artemidorus,  Sosibius,  Paljkphatus,  and  Didymus. 

1.  ZsNondTus  (ZijviJSoTos),'  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  great  library  at  Alexandrea,  and  flourished 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  B.C.  280.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by 
Philadelphus,  together  with  his  two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  iEtolian  and  Lycophron,  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek 
poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting  the  trag- 
edies, Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zenodotus  the  productions  of  Homer 
and  the  other  illustrious  poets  {Homeri  poemata  et  reliqtiorum  vnlushium 
poetarum).  This  important  statement,  preserved  by  the  scholiast  on 
Plautus,  from  the  commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes, 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
by  the  words  "  the  other  illustrious  poets"  are  meant  all  the  other  illus- 
trious poets,  both  epic  and  lyric.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  he  is  called  the  first  reviser 
i^topOtrrfis)  of  Homer,  and  his  recension  (6i6p$a(ns)  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey obtained  great  popularity.  The  corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied 
to  the  text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged  verses.  2. 
He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left  them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  intro- 
duced new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered  verses.'  The  great  atten- 
tion which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new  epoch 
in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words  were  contained 
in  two  works  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  a  Glossary  {T\Q(r(rtu)y 
and  a  Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases  (A^fcts  iByiKod).  It  was 
probably  from  his  glossary,  as  Wolf  has  remarked,  that  the  grammarians 
took  the  few  explanations  of  the  passages  of  Homer  which  they  cite  un- 
der the  name  of  Zenodotus,  since  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  poet.  The  following  works  may  be  consulted  in 
relation  to  Zenodotus :  Heffler,  "  De  Zenodoto  ejusque  studiis  Homerids^^^ 
Brandenburg,  1839 ;  Diintzer,  "  De  Zenodoti  Studiis  Homericis,"  Gottingen, 
1848 ;  Grafenhan,  "  Geschichte  der  Klassischen  Philologies'*  vol.  i.,  p.  379, 
430,  634 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 

2.  Aristophanes  (*A/>«rTo<^M£*o7s),*  of  Byzantium,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and 
Eratosthenes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about 
B.C.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the  su- 
preme management  of  the  library  at  Alexandrea.  All  the  ancients  agree 
in  placing  him  among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  grammarians. 
He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at  Alexandrea,  aivd  d\s,^\^^jtvi  ^x^-a.^  wvar^ 

^  SckoU,  Hist,  de  la  LUt.  Gr.y  Tol.  ili.,  p.  182,  «eqq.  »  SmttK,  l^wt.  BVogr.>  ».■•. 

'  Compare  CUnion,  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  491,  «eqq.  *  Stnitli,  Bid.  B\ogT.>  a.-o. 
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in  what  he  did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and  Aiistar- 
chus  were  the  principal  imes  who  made  out  the  canon  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece,  in  the  selection  of  whom  they  showed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what  was  really  good.^  Ar- 
istophanes was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  into  the  Greek 
language.*  The  subjects,  however,  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  him- 
self were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose  works  he  made  a  new  and  critical 
edition  or  dUpSwns.  But  he,  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus,  was  not 
occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases  only, 
but  his  attention  was  also  directed  toward  the  higher  subjects  of  criti- 
cism :  he  discussed  the  aesthetical  construction  and  the  design  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  same  spirit  he  studied  and  commented  upon 
other  Greek  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aiis- 
totle  likewise  engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions.'  All,  however,  that 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works  consists  of  fragments 
scattered  through  the  schoUa  on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  argu- 
ments to  the  tragic  poets,  and  to  some  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and 
a  part  of  his  A4^tis,  which  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  edition  of  Herodian's 
"  Partitiones."  Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention,  1.  Notes  upon 
the  niycuces  of  Callimachus,^  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.*  2.  An 
abridgment  of  Aristotle's  work,  Uepl  *6<r€ws  Z«W,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  work  called  Ttrofju^nara  tis  *Api<Tr(rr4\riy,  3.  A  work  on  the 
Attic  hetaerae,  consisting  of  several  books.*  4.  A  number  of  grammatical 
works,  such  as  'ArriKot  Ac(€is,  AoucayucaU  rActf<r<rou,  and  a  work  Utpl  'Ai«- 
Xoy/os,  which  was  much  used  by  M.  Terentius  Varro.  6.  Some  works  of 
an  historical  character,  as  eyi^nd  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Qrifiaiw  lipoi)j 
and  Boi«Tt/tct,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.'  A 
collection  of  all  the  extant  fragments  of  Aristophanes  has  been  made  by 
Nauck,  Halle,  1848,  8vo. 

3.  Aristarchus  {*Aplcrrapxos)y*  the  most  celebrated  grammarian  and 
critic  in  all  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Samothrace.  He  was  educated  at 
Alexandrea,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  afterward 
founded  himself  a  grammatical  and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandrea,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also.  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  too,  was  one  of  his  pupils.*  Owing,  however,  to 
the  bad  treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Alexandrea 
experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon,  Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced 
age,  left  Egypt  and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died,  at  the 
ape  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he  was  suflfering 

1  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Orat.  Gr.j  p.  xcv.,  seq. 

2  Kreuser,  Griech.  Accentlehre,  p.  167,  seqq. 

3  SchoL  ad  Hes.,  Theog.,  68 ;  Diog.  Laert.,  iii.,  61. 

*  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  408.  *  JElian,  H.  A.,  vii.,  39,  47.  «  Athm.,  xiii.,  p.  567. 

'  Stad.,  s.  V.  'O/LioAfcitos  Zev?;  PltU.,  De  Mai.  Herod.,  31,  33,  &c. 

«  Smit^  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v.  •  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  71. 
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from  incurable  dropsy.  He, left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristagoras  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians,  but  neither  of  them 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  thing  of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciples  of  Aristarchus  were  designated 
by  the  names  of  ol  'Apurrdpxftot,  or  ol  Ax'  *Api{rTdpxov.  Aristarchus,  his 
master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent,  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  head  of  the 
grammatical  school  at  Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  grammarians 
of  this  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in  knowledge  and 
critical  skill.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical 
pursuits,  vtrith  the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of  the  an- 
cient poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Archilochus,  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  em- 
braced every  thing  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then  comprised  ; 
and  he,  together  with  his  great  contemporaries,  are  regarded  as  the  first 
that  established  fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Aristarchus  himself 
is  often  called  the  prince  of  grammarians  {6  KopwfKuos  r&y  ypamxarucSovt  or 
6  ypafifwrruc^aros).  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  more  than  800  commentaries 
(Owofty^fun-a).  Besides  these,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
vffA  &ya\oytasj  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  very  few  fragments  alone  are 
extant.    It  was  attacked  by  Crates  in  a  work,  irtpl  iawfia\las*^ 

All  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that  we  have  of  his  con- 
sists of  short  fragments,  which  are  scattered  through  the  scholia  on  the 
above-mentioned  poets.  These  fragments,  however,  would  be  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  give  us  any  idea  of  the  inmiense  activity,  the  extensive  knowl- 
edge, and,  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his  critical  principles, 
were  it  not  that  Eustathius,  and,  still  more,  the  Venetian  scholia  on 
Homer  (first  pubUshed  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol.),  had  preserved 
such  extracts  from  his  works  on  Homer  as,  notwithstanding  their  frag- 
mentary nature,  show  us  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.  As  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  .are  concerned,  he,  above  all  things,  endeavored  to 
restore  their  genuine  text;  and  carefully  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpola- 
tions and  corruptions.  He  marked  those  verses  >vhich  he  thought  spuri- 
ous with  an  obelus,  and  those  which  he  considered  particularly  beautiful 
with  an  asterisk.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  such  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  the  division  of  the  poems  each  into  twenty-four  rhapsodies,  are 
the  work  of  Aristarchus ;  that  is  to  say,  the  edition  which  Aristarchus 
prepared  of  the  Homeric  poems  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  edi- 
tions. To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  has  been,  more  or  less, 
the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the  editors  of  Homer  since  the  days  of 
Wolf,  a  critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  showed  the  great  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of  Aristarchus.  Its  general  appreciation  in 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  so  many  other  grammarians,  as  Cal- 
listratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and  Ptolemaeus  of  Ascalon,  wrote  sep- 
arate works  upon  it. 

In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric  poems,  his  merits  were  as 
great  as  those  he  acquired  by  his  critical  \aboTS.    "RVa  g^L^'aiT^aNXavN.^^  "^^ 

'  Avl.  Gdl,,  ii.,  %. 
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w^  as  his  criticisms,  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  detail  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  he  entered  also  upon  investigations  of  a  higher  order,  cob- 
cerning  mythology,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegor- 
ical interpretation  of  the  poet,  which  was  then  beginning,  which  some 
centuries  later  became  very  general,  and  which  has  in  later  days  been 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  po- 
ems, however,  as  well  as  the  historical  character  of  tteir  author,  seems 
never  to  have  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus.  He  bestowed  great  care 
upon  the  metrical  correctness  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 
works  of  Homer  and  some  other  poets  with  accents,  the  invention  oi 
which  is  ascribed  to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  A  scholiast  on  Homer 
declares  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed  in  preference  to  other  criticfl^ 
even  if  they  should  be  right ;  and  Panetius^  called  Aristarchus  a  fidrroi 
to  express  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  always  Ait  tiie  truth  ii 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
distinguished  scholar,  the  student  is  referred  to  Wolf,  ProUgom,  in  Horn., 
p.  coxvi.,  »eqq.,  and  LehrSf  De  Aristarcki  studiia  Homericisj  Konigsbuig, 
1833,  8vo. 

4.  Ammonius  {*AftftiAytos),*  of  Alexandrea,  was  one  of  the  chief  teachers 
in  the  grammatical  school  founded  by  Aristarchus.'  He  wrote  c<mmient- 
aries  upon  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  extant 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ammtmius  GhramnuUicus,  the  author  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Differences  of  Words  of  like  Sigmficaiion  (irep)  6iuilm»  mil 
9iwp6pwy  K4^€09p)y  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.* 

6.  Demetrius  {Arifi'firpios)  of  Scepsis,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time 
of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.^  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  an  acute 
philologer.*  Demetrius  was  the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work,  which 
is  very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  of  Tpuuchs  Bidrcoa'fAos.  It  con- 
sisted of  at  least  twenty-six  books.  ^  This  work  was  an  historical  and 
geographical  commentary  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Hiad  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  enumerated.  He  is  sometimes  sim- 
ply called  the  Scepsian,  and  sometimes  merely  Demetrius.  The  various 
passages  in  which  he  is  either  mentioned  or  quoted  are  collected  by 
Westermann,  in  his  edition  of  Vossius,  De  Historicis  €rr<EciSj  p.  179, 
seqq. 

6.  Pamphilus  (nd/A^tXos),  an  Alexandrean  grammarian  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius. 
Suidas  says  that  it  was  in  95  books  (other  readings  give  76,  205,  and  405), 
and  that  it  extended  from  c  to  w,  the  preceding  part,  from  a  to  8,  having 
been  compiled  by  Zopyrion.  It  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
particular  attention  was  paid  in  it  to  words  peculiar  to  their  respective 
dialects.  Pamphilus  appears  to  have  lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  which  would  throw  him  into  the  sixth  or  Roman  pe- 

1  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  634.  a  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  Sttid.j  ».  v.  'A/ifiMvios. 

*  Matter,  L'Ecole  cPAlexandrie,  vol.  i.,  p.  179,  233.  »  StnA.y  xlii.,  p.  609. 

•  Diog.  Laert.y  v.,  84.  ^  Strab,,  xiii.,  p.  609, 
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riod  of  Greek  literature ;  but  it  is,  in  all  probability,  more  correct  to  assign 
him  an  earlier  date,  and  rank  him  in  the  present  or  fifth  period.^ 

7.  DioNTsius  {Atot^(rios)y*  surnamed  Thbax,  or  the  Thracian,  appears 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  his  father's  being  a 
Thracian.  He  himself  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandrea, 
and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium ;  but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian, 
because  at  one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruction  there.' 
Dionysius  also  stayed  for  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  likewise  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  about  B.C.  80.  Farther  particulars  about  his  life  are 
not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  grammatical  works,  manu- 
als, and  commentaries.  We  possess  under  his  name  a  r4xm  ytx/w^oruefi, 
a  small  woik,  which,  however,  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  gram- 
mars, and  was  a  standard  book  in  grammar-schools  for  many  centuries. 
The  form,  however,  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  is  not  the  original 
one,  many  interpolations  having  been  made,  and  the  work  having  been 
sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or  otherwise  modified. 
These  interpolations  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  pe-- 
riod,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some  of  the  ancient  com- 
mentators on  the  grammar  found  in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been 
written  by  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  therefore  doubted  its  genuine- 
ness. Dionysius  did  much,  also,  fcr  the  explanation  and  criticism  of 
Homer,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Venetian  scholia. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a  regular  commentary,  but 
to  hare  inserted  his  remarks  on  Homer  in  several  other  works.  His 
eluef  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study  of  sys- 
tematic grammar,  and  in  what  ho  did  for  the  correct  understanding  of 
Homer. 

The  rtfx*^  fi^ropunjl  of  Dionysius  was  first  printed  in  tbe  BibHotheca  of  Fabricins  (vol. 
It.,  p.  SO,  »eqq.,  of  the  old  edition) ;  Villoison  (Anecd.f  ii.,  99)  tlien  added  some  excerpta 
8od  Bcbolia  from  a  Venetian  MS.,  togettier  witti  wliich  ttie  grammar  was  afterward 
printed  in  Harles's  edition  of  Fabricius,  vol.  vi.,  p.  311,  seqq.,  and  somewliat  later  in 
Bekker's  An^:doteL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  627,  »eqq. 

8.  Crates  (Kpclri^f)^  of  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  ancient  Greek  grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristarchus,  in  rivalry  with 
whom  he  supported  the  fame  of  the  school  of  Pcrgamus  against  that  of 
Alexandrea.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  whence  he  removed  to  Per- 
gamus,  and  there  lived  under  the  patronage  of  Eumcncs  II.  and  Attains 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar,  and  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B.C., 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was  sent  by  Attains  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of 
grammar.  The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time,  as  may  be  observed 
especially  in  the  writings  of  Varro.*  An  accident,  by  which  he  broke  a 
leg,  gave  him  the  leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise  have 

'  SmM,  IHet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       *  Id.,  9.  v.        >  Strob.,  xW .,  p.  ^&  \  AtlMU.,  'i^-i'&>  ^^* 
*  SmOk,  Did.  Biogr.,  s.  v.       »  Suetm.y  De  Wuatr.  Gramm.^  ^. 
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interrupted,  of  holding  frequent  grammatical  lectures  {htpodtrtu).  We 
have  no  farther  particulars  of  his  life. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong  distinction  was  made 
between  criticism  and  grammar y  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  considered 
as  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the  critic,  according  to 
Crates,  was  to  investigate  every  thing  which  could  throw  light  upon  lit- 
erature, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of  the  grammarian  was 
only  to  apply  the  rules  of  language,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of 
particular  passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the  accentuation, 
&c.,  of  the  ancient  writers.  From  this  part  of  his  system  Crates  derived 
the  surname  of  lipirucSs,  This  title  is  derived  by  some  from  the  fact  that, 
like  Aristarchus,  Crates  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  HtMneiie 
poems;  from  his  labors  upon  which  he  was  also  sumamed  'Ofotpuc^. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  Ai6p&wris  'iXidSos  kqX  ^OSvctniasy  in  nine  bodu, 
by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Homeiie 
poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books,  but  that  the  commentary  of  Crates 
itself  was  divided  into  nine  books.  The  few  fragments  of  this  comment- 
ary which  are  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  and  other  ancient  writers  have 
led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  unfovorable  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his 
emendations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Aristarchus 
in  judgment ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  most  ingenious  in  con- 
jectural emendations.  Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  preferred 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  Aristarchus.  As  for  his  excursions  into 
all  the  scientific  and  historical  questions  for  which  Homer  furnishes  an 
occasion,  it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  opinion  of  the  critic's  office 
that  he  should  undertake  them,  nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite 
deserve  the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treats  them. 

Among  the  ancients  themselves  Crates  enjoyed  a  reputation  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  that  of  Aristarchus.  The  school  which  he  founded  at  Per- 
gamus  flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  work  by 
Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  irtpl  rris  KparTirelov  alpfcreus.  To  this  school 
Wolf  refers  the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  on  Euripides,  on  Aristophanes, 
a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect,  and  works  on  geography,  natural  history,  and 
agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  few  fragments  exist.* 

The  fragments  of  Crates  are  collected  by  Wegener,  De  Aula  Attalica  latt.  Artiumqu* 
fautrice,  Havniae,  1836,  8vo.  There  is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  Anthd- 
ogy,  »pon  QMBrilHs,  though  some  assign  this  to  an  epigrammatic  poet  of  the  same 
name. 

9.  Artemidobus  CAfn€fd9»pos),  sumamed  Aristophamusy  and  also  Pscur 
do-Aristophaniusj  from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  granunarian 
Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium,  was  himself  a  grammarian,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus*  as  the  author  of  a 
work  tcfpl  Awpi^os,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  Xt^tis  or  yKMr- 
<mt  oypapTvriKal,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  and  expressions 
used  in  the  art  of  cookery.'    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  contain,  under 

*  STnilh,  I.  c.  »  Athen.y  ir.,  p.  182.  »  Id.,  i.,  p.  5 ;  ix.,  p.  887. 
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the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram  of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of 
bucolic  poems,  which  perhaps  belong  to  our  grammarian.^ 

10.  S08IBIU8  (SoxrfjScos),  a  distinguished  Lacedaemonian  grammarian, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Rolemy  Philadelphus  (about  B.C.  261),  and 
was  contemporary  with  Callimachus.^  He  was  one  of  those  writers  who 
employed  themselves  in  solving  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  ancient 
authors,  and  who  were  therefore  called  KvriKoi  or  iiriKvriKoi,  in  opposition 
to  the  iycrrarucoij  who  employed  their  ingenuity  in  proposing  problems  for 
others  to  solve.  Several  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  One  of  them,  but 
we  are  not  told  which,  contained  information  respecting  the  ancient  Do- 
rian comedy.  For  farther  information  concerning  him,  consult  Vossius, 
De  Hist.  OrcK.,  p.  136,  seqq.j  ed.  Westermann. 

11.  Pal-«phatu8  {na\aiiparos)t^  an  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  gram- 
marian, of  uncertain  date,  but  who  belongs,  very  probably,  to  the  period 
under  review.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  Troica  (T/>a>tK(i), 
and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  contained, 
apparently,  geographical  and  historical  discussions  respecting  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  particularly  its  northern  coasts,  and  must  have  been  divided 
into  several  books.  There  is  extant  a  small  work  entitled  naXai<j>aTos 
mpA  Mtrruy,  or  "  Concerning  incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  much 
larger  work,  which  is  lost.  It  was  the  original  work  to  which  Virgil*  re- 
fers, in  the  line  *^  Docta  Palaphatia  testaiur  voce  papyrus.^*  Palsphatus 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  according  to  the  semi- 
historical  theory.  By  various  ingenious  conjectures,  he  eliminates  from 
these  legends  all  the  incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string 
of  tales,  perfectly  credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily 
belieTe,  provided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced 
in  their  favor.  In  other  words,  we  arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausi- 
ble, but  tmally  uncertified.* 

Tbe  MSS.  of  the  vcpl  dirumoi'  present  the  greatest  discrepancies,  in  some  the  work 
being  much  longer,  and  in  ottiers  mucti  shorter.  The  printed  editions,  in  like  manner, 
vary  considerably.  It  was  first  printed  by  Aldus  Manutios,  together  with  ^sop,  Fhor- 
nntus,  and  other  writers,  Venice,  1505,  fol.,  and  has  since  that  time  been  flrequently  re- 
printed. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  editions :  by  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  Amsterdam,  1649 ;  by  Brunner,  Upsala,  1663,  which  edition  was 
reprinted  with  improvements  under  the  care  of  Paul  us  Pater,  Frankfort,  1685, 1686,  or 
1687,  for  these  three  years  appear  on  different  title-pages ;  by  Thomas  Gale,  in  the  OptU' 
cula  Mythologica,  Cambridge,  1670,  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1688 ;  by  Dresig,  Leipzig, 
1735,  which  edition  was  frequently  reprinted  under  the  care  of  Fischer,  who  improved 
it  very  much,  and  who  published  a  sixth  edition  at  Leipzig,  1789 ;  by  Ernesti,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  Leipzig,  1816.  The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  by  Westermann,  in  the 
**  MvtfoYP<£^ :  Scriptorea  Poetica  HistoruB  GrcBci,^^  Brunswick,  1843,  p.  368,  seqq. 

12.  D1DYMU8  (AfJw/uoy),*  a  celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian  of  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  who  belongs  therefore,  in 
fact,  partly  to  the  present  period  and  partly  to  the  succeeding  one.  He 
was  a  disciple,  or,  rather,  a  follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,'  and 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.j  s.  v.  »  Athen.,  xi.,  p.  \^%y  F ',  Vh  .,^.\\\. 

*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.     *  Ciria^  88.      *  Grote,  Hist.  0/  GTeece,'^o\.\M^.'W!a,»wiJi. 
•  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  '  LthrSy  De  Amtorclu  rttii.  Hoiww  .,^A%^  %tqft 
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himsell  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heraclides  Ponticiis,  and  other  emmeat 
men  of  the  time.  He  is  commonly  distinguished  from  other  grammarians 
of  the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xaXicirr§po9,  "  of  brazen-bowels,** 
irtiich  he  is  said  to  have  receiyed  from  his  indefetigalde  and  unwearied 
application  to  study.  But  he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  fitfitaoxddaSf  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it  often  happened  to  him 
that  he  forgot  what  he  had  stated,  and  thus  in  his  later  productions  con- 
tradicted what  he  had  said  in  his  earlier  ones.  Hie  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athensus^  to  have  been  3500,  and  by  Seneca,*  4000. 
In  this  calculation,  howeyer,  single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as 
separate  works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  yery  small  treat- 
ises. The  most  interesting  among  his  productions,  all  of  which  aro  lost, 
would  have  been  those  in  which  he  treated  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the  most  prominent  por- 
tion of  his  literary  pursuits.  The  greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  the  minor  scholia  on  Homer,  which  were  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is  taken  from  the  seyeral  works  whidi 
Didymus  wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the  Homeric 
text  as  constituted  by  Anstarchus,  a  work  which  would  be  of  the  great> 
est  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into  the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of 
Anstarchus,  and  revised  and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had  es- 
tablished. * 

But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were  not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote 
also  commentaries  on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of  the  classic- 
al times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention  of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets, 
and  especially  on  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the  commentary  of  Didymus.' 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  In  the  scho- 
lia on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didymus  is  often  referred  to,  and  we  farther 
know  that  he  wTOte  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phrynichus,  Me- 
nander,  and  others.  The  Greek  orators,  Demosthenes,  Isseus,  Hyperides, 
Dinarchos,  and  others,  were  likewise  commented  on  by  Didymus.  Nu- 
merous other  works  of  his  are  mentioned,  and  among  them  a  collection 
of  Greek  proverbs  in  thirteen  books,  from  which  is  taken  the  greater  part 
of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  Didymus,  in 
fact,  stands  at  the  close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
dependent study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed,  and  he  himself  must  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compil- 
ing or  abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  The  scholiasts  them- 
selves properly  belong  to  the  succeeding  or  Roman  period  of  Grecian  lit- 
erature, and  will  there  be  treated  of  by  us. 

^-  ■      -  ■  -  *  ...        ■ 

»  Athm.f  iv.,  p.  139.       a  Senec.j  Ep.^  88.       »  Bdckky  Praef.  ad  SchoL  PituLj  p.  xviL,  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  TERIOD— continued, 

MATHEMATICS. ^ASTRONOMy. MECHANICS. 

Thb  most  distinguished  mathematicians  during  this  period  were  En- 
GLiDEs,  Archimbdes,  and  Apollonius  of  Perga.  The  most  eminent  as- 
tronomers, CoNON,  of  Samos ;  Aristarchus,  of  the  same  island ;  Eratos- 
thenes (distinguished  also  as  a  geometer),  and  Hipparchus.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  mechanicians  Gtesibius,  Hero,  Atruvjbvs,  Biton,  and 
Philo  of  Byzantium. 

i.  mathematicians. 

I.  £ucLu>i&8  {EhKK€l9ris),  of  Alezandrca,  was  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
who  has  almost  given  his  name  to  the  science  of  geometry  in  every  coun- 
try in  which  his  writings  are  studied,  but  of  whose  private  history  we 
know  next  to  nothing.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  B.C.  323-283,^  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Alexandrean  mathematical  school.  He  was  of  the  Pla- 
tonic sect,  and  well  read  in  its  doctrines.  It  was  he  who,  when  asked 
by  Ptolemy  if  geometry  could  not  be  made  easier,  replied  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  it  (ji^  thou  fiaurtX^i^r  &Tparor  TTphs  yt^fterplcw).  Of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following  arc  still  extant.  1. 
Iroix^  "  the  Elements,"  consisting  of  thirteen  books,  with  a  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  added  by  Hypsicles,  of  Alexandrea,  about  170  A.D.  The 
first  four  and  the  sixth  are  on  plane  geometry ;  the  fifth  is  on  the  theory 
of  proportion,  and  applies  to  magnitude  in  general ;  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  are  on  arithmetic ;  the  tenth  is  on  the  arithmetical  characteris- 
tics of  the  divisions  of  a  straight  line ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  on 
the  elements  of  solid  geometry ;  the  thirteenth  (and  also  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth)  are  on  the  regular  solids,  which  were  so  much  studied 
among  the  Platonists  as  to  bear  the  name  of  Platonic,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  Proclus,  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Elements  were  really 
meant  to  be  vnritten.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  correct  assertion. 
The  anthor  of  the  Elements  could  hardly  have  considered  them  a  mere 
introduction  to  a  favorite  speculation :  if  he  were  so  blind,  we  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  suppose  that  his  own  contemporaries  could  have  set  him 
right.  From  various  indications,  it  can  be  collected  that  the  fame  of  the 
Elements  was  almost  coeval  with  their  publication  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Marinus  we  learn  from  that  writer  that  Euclid  was  called  K^pios  (rroix^i- 

Next  in  order,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Elements 
are,  2.  The  Data  (AcJo/i^va)  of  Euclid.    This  is  a  book  containing  a  hund- 
red  propositions  of  a  peculiar  and  limited  intcivl.    \\.  \a  \\v<^  TtvOisX  ^?i\?aaS^^ 
'  ProeUu,  Comm.  m  EmcI.,  ii.,  4.  ^  1H  Morgan ;  SmttK,  Dvtl.  Bv)gT.>  *•■«» 
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specimen  which  we  have  left  of  the  rudiments  of  the  geometrical  analf* 
sis  of  the  Greeks.  Before  a  resuH  can  be  found,  it  should  be  known 
whether  the  given  hypotheses  are  sufficient  to  determine  it.  The  applica- 
tion of  algebra  settles  both  points ;  that  is,  ascertains  whether  one  or  more 
definite  results  can  be  determined  and  determines  them.  But  in  geome- 
try it  is  possible  to  propose  a  question  which  is  really  indeterminate,  and 
in  a  determinate  form,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  methods  of  geometiy 
which  gire  one  answer  may  not  give  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  answer  thus  obtained  is  the  only  one.  Thus  the  two  following  ques- 
tions seem,  to  one  not  versed  in  geometry,  equally  to  require  one  spe- 
cific answer :  Given  the  area  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  ratio  of  its  sides ; 
required  the  lengtlis  of  those  sides :  and,  Given'  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  ratio  of  its  sides  and  one  of  its  angles ;  required  the  lengths 
of  the  sides.  The  first  question  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  answers, 
and  the  second  of  only  one ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Euclid,  if  the  area,  ratio 
of  sides,  and  an  angle  of  a  parallelogram  be  given,  the  sides  themselves 
are  given.  The  same  process  by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  they  are 
given  serves  to  find  them ;  so  that  the  Data  of  Euclid  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  collection  of  geometrical  problems,  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  directed  more  to  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  hy- 
pothesis to  produce  one  result,  and  one  only,  thBn  to  the  method  of  ob- 
taining the  result.  A  preface  to  this  book  was  written  by  Marinus  of 
Naples.^ 

Besides  the  Elements  and  Data  we  have,  3.  Efsoyory^  'Apftwut^,  a 
Treatise  on  Music ;  and,  4.  Kototo/a^  Kav6vos,  the  Division  of  the  Scale.  One 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be  rejected.  5.  *air6fuinj 
the  Appearances  (of  the  heavens).  6.  'Owrucd,  on  Optics ;  and,  7.  Korov- 
tpiicA,  on  Catoptrics.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  rays  of  light  are 
carried /rom  the  eye  to  the  object^  the  first  of  these  two  books  demonstrates 
some  relations  of  apparent  magnitude,  and  shows  how  to  measure  an 
unknown  height  by  the  well-known  law  of  reflected  Ught.  In  the  second, 
an  imperfect  theory  of  convex  and  concave  mirrors  is  given. 

The  only  complete  edition  of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is  that  publislied  at  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  David  Gregory,  then  Savilian  professor,  with  the 
title  EuicAetSov  ra.  a-u^ofLtva.  The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in  Greek,  Lat- 
in, and  French,  in  3  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1814-18,  by  Peyrard.  The  most  convenient  edition 
for  scholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Elements  is  the  one  by  August,  Berlin,  1826,  Svo. 

II.  Archimedes  CApxtfi^hjs),*  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, and  one  of  the  few  men  whose  writings  form  a  standard  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Sjrracuse  B.C.  287. 
Of  his  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls  him  a  relation  of  King  Hi 
ero,  but  he  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  merely  a  friend  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  not  of  elevated  origin.'  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled 
into  E^pt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied 
under  Conon  the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  lived 
under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and  for  whom  he  test- 

1  Penny  Cyclop.,  xi.,  p.  153.  2  Donkin ;  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v. 

»  Compare  Cic.,  Tusc.,  v.,  23. 
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ifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in  seyeral  places  of  his  works.  Livy  calls 
Archimedes  a  distinguished  astronomer,  *^unicu»  spectator  ccrH  siderumr 
que,*^^  a  description  the  truth  of  which  is  made  sufficiently  probable  by 
his  treatment  of  the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  his  work  entitled 
ttie  Arenariua  (6  Vofitiinjs).  He  was  popularly  best  known  as  the  invent- 
or of  seyeral  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch,*  who,  it  should  be  ob- 
served,  confounds  the  apphcation  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical  means,  represents  him 
as  despising  these  contrivances,  and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at  the  request  of  Hiero. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  ge- 
ometry, but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches  of  physics, 
in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with  a  success  which  placed  him  very  far 
in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the  lever  was  the 
foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the 
time  of  Newton,  and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  principles  of 
the  equilibrium  of  fluids  and  floating  bodies,  established  by  him  in  his 
treatise  "  De  Insidentibusj^*  till  the  publication  of  Stevin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids,  in  1608.' 

Archimedes  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war,  which, 
many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse 
against  Marcellus  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.*  The  accounts  of  the  perform- 
ances of  these  engines  are  evidently  exaggerated ;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun,  though  very 
current  in  later  times,  is  probaWy  a  ficKon,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest  writers  who  speak 
of  it  are  Galen*  and  his  contemporary  Lucian,*  who  (in  the  second  cen- 
tury) merely  allude  to  it  as  a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  A.D. 
1100)  mentions  it  in  relating  the  employment  of  a  similar  apparatus,  con- 
trived by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byzantium  was  besieged  in  the  reign 
of  Anastasius ;  and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring  to  the 
particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of  Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it. 
Tzetzes'  (about  1150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions  of 
Archimedes,  and  among  them  of  this  burning-machine,  which,  he  says, 
set  the  Roman  ships  on  fire,  when  they  came  within  a  bow-shot  of  the 
walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large  hexagonal  mirror,  with  smaller  ones  dis- 
posed round  it,  each  of  the  latter  being  a  polygon  of  twenty-four  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in  modem  times,  especially 
by  Cavalieri  and  BuflTon.  The  latter  writer  actually  succeeded  in  ignit- 
ing wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet  by  means  of  a  combination  of  148 
plane  mirrors.  The  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be,that  Archim- 
edes had  on  some  occasion  set  fire  to  a  ship  or  ships  by  means  of  a  burn- 
ing-mirror, and  that  later  writers  falsely  connected  the  circumstance 
'  with  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 

J  Liv.,  xxir.y  2.  «  Plut.,  MarceU.,  U. 

'  Lagr<»^e,  Mee.  jlnal.t  vol.  1.,  p.  ii.,  178.  *  Id.  ib.,\^,  s«i1- 

»  Galen,  De  Temper.,  iU.,  2.       •  Ztioon,  mppioM,  c.  5.      "»  Tzetx.,  CW.., Vi. A^*^,  •«11- 
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But,  whateyer  we  may  think  of  the  story  of  the  mirrors,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  military  engines  of  Archimedes,  generally,  were  a  pow- 
erful means  of  defence  to  the  beleaguered  city.  Polybius  states  that  cat- 
apults and  balistft  of  various  sizes  were  successfully  used  against  the  en- 
emy ;  that  in  their  nearer  approach  they  were  galled  by  arrows  shot  not 
only  from  the  top  of  the  waUs,  but  through  port-holes  constructed  in  nu- 
merous places ;  that  machines  which  threw  masses  of  stone  or  lead,  of 
a  weight  not  less  than  ten  talents,  discharged  their  contents  on  the  Ro- 
man engines,  which  had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes ;  that  iron  hands 
(maims  ferrece)  or  hooks,  attached  to  chains,  were  thrown  so  as  to  catch 
the  prows  of  the  vessels,  which  were  then  overturned  by  the  besieged, 
and  that  the  same  machines  were  used  to  catch  the  assailants  on  the 
land  side,  and  dash  them  to  the  ground. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  Roman 
soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was.  Marcellus,  it  is  said,  had  given 
strict  orders  to  preserve  him  alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
when  the  soldier  asked  who  he  was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a 
problem,  begged  that  his  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed ;  upon  which 
the  soldier  put  him  to  death.  According  to  another  account,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  carrying  his  instruments  to  Marcellus,  when  he  was  killed  by 
some  soldiers,  who  suspected  that  the  box  which  he  was  carrying  con- 
tained treasure  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  remove.  At  his  own  re- 
quest, expressed  during  his  life,  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder  was  en- 
graved on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  discovery  that  the  solid  content  of 
a  sphere  is  exactly  two  tliirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder.  By 
this  mark  it  was  afterward  found?  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cicero,  when 
quaestor  in  Sicily. 

The  following  additional  instances  of  the  skill  of  Archimedes  in  the 
application  of  science  may  here  be  mentioned.  He  detected  the  mixture 
of  silver  in  a  crown  which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  de- 
termined the  proportion  of  the  two  metals  by  a  method  suggested  to  him 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  water  when  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When  the 
thought  struck  him,  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  pleased,  that,  forget- 
ting to  put  on  his  clothes,  he  ran  home,  shouting  eSf^fco,  €SfnjKa,  The 
particulars  of  the  calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it  probably  depended 
upon  a  direct  comparison  of  the  weights  of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and 
gold  with  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  cro^Ti ;  the  volumes  being  meas- 
ured, at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
when  the  mass  was  immersed.  It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes  was  at 
this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems  demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical 
treatise  concerning  the  loss  of  weight  of  bodies  immersed  in  water,  since 
he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such  lively  gratification  at  the  obvious  dis- 
covery that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ;  his  de- 
light must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now  first  catching  sight  of  a  line 
of  investigation  which  led  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  in 
question,  and  ultimately  to  the  important  theorems  referred  to.' 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  enormous  size  for  Hiero,  of 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr^  ».  v. 
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Which  a  description  is  giyen  in  Athenseus,'  where  he  is  also  said  to  haye 
moYed  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help  of  a  screw.  According  to  Proclus,  this 
ship  was  intended  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  and  it  may  possibly 
have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes'  visit  to  Egypt.  He  invented,  also, 
a  machine  called,  from  its  form,  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  ves- 
sel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in  Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Delta  in  irrigating  their  lands.'  The  Arabian  historian  Abulpharagius 
attributes  to  Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dikes  and  bridges  used  as 
defences  against  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.'  Tzetzes  and  Oribasius* 
speak  of  his  Trispast,  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights ;  probably  a 
combination  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axles.  A  hydraulic  organ  is  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  which  PUny,  however,  attributes  to  Ctesibius.  An 
apparatus  called  loculus,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the  Chinese 
puzzle,  is  also  attributed  to  Archimedes.  His  most  celebrated  perform- 
ance, however,  was  the  construction  of  a  sphere,  a  kind  of  orrery,  repre- 
senting the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we  have  no  par- 
ticular description.  The  apophthegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a 
point  to  stand  upon  he  could  move  the  world  (86s  irov  crrw,  Koi  rhy  kSc^mv 
jcu^o-m),. arose  from  his  knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  of  machinery, 
and,  however  it  might  astonish  a  Greek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  admit- 
ted to  be  as  theoretically  possible  as  it  is  practically  impossible. 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have  no  direct  account. 
But  his  apparently  disinterested  devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hie- 
ro, in  whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  upon 
objects  which  his  own  taste  would  not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there 
is  doubtless  some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point) ;  the  affec- 
tionate regret  which  he  expresses  for  his  deceased  master  Conon,  in 
writing  to  his  surviving  friend  Dositheus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
ad«hressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with  which  he  announces  his 
own  discoveries,  seem  all  to  afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favorable  esti- 
mate of  it.  That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest  order  is  unques- 
tionable. He  possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless  by  Newton, 
the  inventive  genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds 
new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects ;  the  clearness  of  concep- 
tion which  is*  essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phajnomcna  into  their 
constituent  elements;  and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering 
thought,  without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled  other  great  thinkers  in  his  habit  of 
complete  abstraction  .from  outward  things  when  reflecting  on  subjects 
which  made  considerable  demands  on  his  mental  powers.  At  such  times 
he  would  forget  to  eat  his  meals,  and  required  compulsion  to  take  him  to 
the  bath.  The  success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difliculties  seems 
to  have  made  the  expression  irpSfiKrifxa  ^Apxifi-fi^tioy  praverbial.* 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to  us :   1.  A 

1  Athen.,  v.,  p.  S06,  D.  »  Diod.  Sic.,  I.,  34-,  Vitru».,TL.,\V. 

3  J'ope-BlourU,  Centura,  p.  3S.  *  De  MocH.,  mln\. 

«  Compare  dc.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  28 ;  pro  CluenJt,^  82. 
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treatise  on  Equilibrium  and  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Planes  (*Exnr^w  Urof^awh 
Kw  ^  K^yrpa  fiapw  hrar4Zc»y)j  in  which  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
straight  lever  is  demonstrated,  both  for  commensurable  and  incommen- 
surable weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  plane 
surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four  straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and 
a  parabola,  are  established.  2.  The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola  (Tct^otm^ 
.  ifffjubs  irapflgSoX^s),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parab- 
ola by  any  chord  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  one 
side  is  the  chord  in  question,  and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  par- 
abola, lliis  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature  of  a  curvilinear 
space ;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of  a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not 
bounded  entirely  by  straight  lines.  3.  A  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 
inder (llept  riis  X<paipas  fcal  KvX/y8pov),  in  which  various  propositions  rela- 
tive to  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  are  now  familiarly  known; 
for  example,  those  which  establish  the  ratio  (|)  between  the  volumes, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces  of  the  sphere  and  circumscribing  cylinder; 
and  the  ratio  (i)  between  the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  suiiace  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the  modem  analytical  methods; 
but  the  original  discovery  and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the  ge- 
nius of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy  of  the  modem  applica- 
tions of  analysis  to  questions  concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces  can 
only  be  proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of  which  Archimedes 
gave  the  first  example.' 

4.  A  work  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle  {K6k\ov  fieTfnia-is)^  consisting 
of  three  propositions.     1st.  Every  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively 
to  its  radius  and  circumference.     2d.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is  nearly  that  of  eleven  to  fourteen.    3d. 
The  circumference  of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameler 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  ^^  of  the  diameter,  but  less  than  |  of  the 
same.     The  last  two  propositions  are  established  by  comparing  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and  circum- 
scribed polygons  of  ninety-six  sides.     5.  A  treatise  on  Spirals  (vepi  *E\f- 
K«v),  containing  demonstrations  of  the  principal  properties  of  the  curve, 
now  known  as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line,  revolving  uniformly  in  one 
plane  about  one  of  its  extremities.     It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been  able  to  put  these  the- 
orems in  a  satisfactory  form  without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials ; 
and  that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  problems  along  with  vari- 
ous others,  had  died  without  accomplishing  their  solution.     6.  A  treatise 
on  Obtuse  Conoids  and  Spheroids  {nepl  h.fifi\vy<avl<iov  kcdvociScwv  koL  ax^yAr 
rav  (r<paipo€i^4»v),  relating  chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from 
the  solids,  so  called ;  those,  namely,  which  are  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  the  conic  sections  about  their  principal  axes.     Like  the  work  last  de- 
scribed,  it  was  the  result  of  laborious  and  at  first  unsuccessful  attempts. 
»  Compare  Lacroix^  Diff.  CaZ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  63  and  431. 
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7.  The  Arenarius  (6  "Vatxtilrris)  is  a  short  tract,  addressed  to  Gelo,  the 
eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in  which  Archimedes  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  as- 
sign a  greater  number  than  that  of  the  grains  of  sand,  which  would  fill 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  singular  investigation  was  suggested 
bj  an  opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that  the  sands  on  the 
shores  of  Sicily  were  either,  or,  at  least,  would  exceed  any  numbers 
which  could  be  assigned  for  them ;  and  the  success  with  which  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  awkwaid  and  imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  arithmetic  are  eluded,  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with  the 
modem  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  great  mathematician's  genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the  opinions 
of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and  extent  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
scribed his  own  method  of  determining  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  taken  as  not  exceeding 
100  million  of  millions  of  stadia  ;  and  that  a  sphere  one  9dKTv\os  in  diam- 
eter can  not  contain  more  than  640  millions  of  grains  of  sand ;  then,  tak- 
ing the  stadium,  in  round  numbers,  as  not  greater  than  10,000  SdUrvAot, 
he  shows  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could  not  be  so  great  as 
1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the  eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression, 
of  which  the  first  term  was  unity,  and  the  common  ratio  a  myriad  of 
myriads ;  a  number  which,  in  our  notation,  would  be  expressed  by  unity 
with  sixty-three  ciphers  annexed.* 

8.  The  treatise  on  Floating  bodies  (irepl  r&v  *Oxovii4vwf\  in  two  books, 
containing  demonstrations  of  the  laws  which  determine  the  position  of 
bodies  immersed  in  water,  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres  and 
parabolic  conoids.  These  books  are  extant  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Commandine,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment,  ircf>l  rwvlS^ari  4<purra4iiv<av, 
in  Mai's  collection,  vol.  i.,  p.  427.  9.  Tlie  treatise  called  Lemmata^  a  col- 
lection of  fifteen  propositions  in  plane  geometry.  It  is  derived  from  an 
Arabic  MS.,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  doubted. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the  prevailing 
dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  tolerably  good  preser- 
vation ;  the  style  is  clear,  and  has  been  considered  better  than  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Greek  geometers.  The  demonstrations  are  long  but 
rigorous,  and  Peyrard,  in  calling  Archimedes  the  Homer  of  geometry,  has 
made  a  simile  which  is  perfectly  admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  praise 
it  conveys,  if  in  no  other  point.  Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  A.D.  600, 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  treatises  on  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder,  on  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Circle,  and  on  Centres  of  Gravity. 

There  are  some  Arabic  manuscripts  which  profess  to  contain  writings  of  Archimedes, 
and  there  are  said  to  be  lost  the  following  works :  'Apxat,  'E<f>66iov,  Utpi  ZvyCtv,  MTjxai'- 
cjca  (though  it  is  doubted  whether  this  be  not  the  same  with  the  treatise  on  Equiponder- 
ants, Ac,  already  mentioned),  ITepl  li^aiponoita^,  also  a  work  on  the  inscription  of  a 
heptagon  in  a  circle,  and  another  (very  doubtful)  on  conic  sections.  Proclus  mentions 
the  S^cupoiroita,  and  says  it  described  an  imitation  of  the  celestial  motions.  Archime- 
des was  an  observer  of  the  heavens,  and  his  observatioas  o(  the  aolsUcea  are  mfixvtiovued. 
nrjih  pnise  by  Ptolemy. 

*  Donkini  I.  c. 
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Ail  the  extant  works  of  AretaimedM,  together  with  the  eommentary  of  Bntoeiiw,  were 
brought  from  Constantinople,  in  mannecript,  on  the  fkll  of  that  city,  and  were  conveyed 
first  into  Italy,  and  then  into  Germany,  by  Regiomontanus,  who  made  many  emenida- 
tions.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Basle,  1M4,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Henragius,  ed- 
ited by  Gechanir,  called  Venatorins.  The  eonunentaries  of  Eutoeins,  Greek  and  Latiii, 
are  also  added.  After  this  we  have  Rivault's  edition,  Paris,  1615,  M.  It  is,  howerer, 
all  in  Latin,  except  that  the  Greek  is  added  to  the  enunciations  throoghont,  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  Arautrhu.  The  scholia  are  often  taked  flrom  Eutocios,  but  that  commenta- 
tor is  not  added  complete.  The  best  edition  by  fhr,  however,  is  that  of  Torelli,  Oxibrd, 
1793,  fol.,  containing  all  the  extant  works  of  Archimedes,  together  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Eutocius.  The  University  of  Oxford  purchased  this  edition  of  the  executors  of 
Joseph  Torelli,  of  Verona.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  ArenariuSf  the  text  of  which  is  taken  firom  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  published  tkis 
treatise  and  the  one  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle^  with  a  translation  and  notes,  Oxford, 
1679.  They  are  reprinted  in  vol.  ill.  of  his  works.  A  French  tran«lhtion  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Peyrard,  Paris,  1807, 4to,  and  180^  9  vols 
8vo.  There  is  also  a  German  version,  with  critical  and  ex^anatory  notes,  by  Niue, 
Stralsund,  1834,  6vo. 

in.  Apollonius  (*AiroXX«&yios),^  sumamed  Pergau^,  from  Perga,  in 
Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  educated  at  AJ^ 
exandrea,  under  the  successors  of  Euclid.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,"  and  died  under  Philopator,  who  reigned  B.C.  222- 
205.*  He  was,  therefore,  probably  about  forty  years  younger  than  Ar- 
chimedes. Eutocius,  his  commentator,  states  that  while  living  he  was 
callod  "  the  great  geometer,"*  on  account  of  his  discoveries  in  conic  sec- 
tioii^.  This  title  belongs  rather  to  Archimedes ;  but  Apollonius  lived  in 
Alexandrea,  the  geometrical  capital,  and  Archimedes  in  Sicily,  the  "  Ul- 
tima Thule"  of  all  science.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Apollo- 
nius is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of  €  {epsilon),  from  his  fondness  for  ob- 
serving the  moon,  the  shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that  let- 
ter. Ptolemy  has  preserved  his  theorems  on  the  stationary  points  of  the 
planets,  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  stationary  points,  and  the  arc  of  retrogradation,  on  the 
epicyclic  hypothesis,  which,  though  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
had  been  struck  out  by  Hipparchus. 

Apollonius's  most  important  work,  the  only  considerable  one  which  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  was  a  treatise  on  conic  sections,  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in 
Greek,  and  all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions.  We  have,  also,  intro- 
ductory lemmas  to  all  the  eight  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  proba- 
bly contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what  former  geometers  had 
done ;  they  treat  of  the  definitions  and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes,  mutual  intersections, 
and  so  forth.  But  Apollonius  seems  to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most 
of  what  follows.  The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right  lines 
(in  other  words,  the  normals)  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  to 
the  curve.    The  sixth  of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections ; 

»  Donkin ;  Smithj  Diet.  Biogr.,  «.  v.  *  EtOocius,  Comm,  m  Ap.  Ctm,,  lib.  i. 

3  HepkoMt.  ap.  Phot.f  Cod.  cxc.  *  EtUoc.^  I.  c. 
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and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters,  and  rectilinear  figures 
described  upon  them.^ 

We  learn  from  Eutocius^  that  Heraclius,  in  his  life  of  Archimedes,  ac- 
cused ApoUonius  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this  work  the  un- 
published discoveries  of  that  great  mathematician.  However  this  may 
have  been,  th^re  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same  author  from 
Geminus,  that  neither  Archimedes  nor  ApoUonius  pretended  to  have  in- 
vented this  branch  of  geometry,  but  that  Apoillonius  had  introduced  a 
real  improvement  into  it.  For  whereas  Archimedes,  according  to  the 
ancient  method,  considered  only  the  section  of  a  rigJu  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the  curve  depended  upon 
the  angle  of  the  cone ;  ApoUonius  took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving 
the  curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any  plane  with  a  cone 
generated  by  a  right  line  passing  always  through  the  circumference  of  a 
ixed  circle  and  any  fixed  point. 

ApoUonius  was  the  author  of  several  other  works.  The  foUowing  are 
described  by  Pappus,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  "  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions." 

1.  Ilepl  Xiyov  dnroro/i^s,  and  ir^pi  xo^^ov  &irorofi^s,  in  which  it  was  shown 
how  to  draw  a  line  through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines:  1st,  in  a  given  ratio;  2d,  containing  a  given  rectan- 
gle. Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still  extant,  of  which  a 
tntnslafion  wa»  edited  by  HaUey,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the 
second,  Oxfbrd,  1706.  2.  mpl  BuapKrfA^mjs  rofiijs.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  line  such  that  the  rectangle  of  its  distances  from  two  given 
points  in  the  same  should  fulfiU  certain  conditions.  A  solution  of  this 
problem  was  published  by  Robert  Simson.  3.  n4p\  r&irtov  htmi^w.  "A 
treatise  in  two  books  on  Plane  Loci.  Restored  by  Robert  Simson,"  Glas- 
gow, 1749.  4.  IIcpl  hrwpSavy  De  TactioniJms^  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
draw  a  circle  fulfilling  any  three  of  the  conditions  of  passing  through  one 
or  more  of  three  given  points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
draw  a  circle  touching  three  given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any 
magnitude,  including  zero  and  infinity.  There  is  an  edition  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  work  by  Camerer,  ApcHUmii  de  Tactionibus  qucB  supersurUy 
Gotha  and  Amst.,  1795,  8vo.  5.  Ilepl  ye^o-ewv,  De  Inclinationibus.  To 
draw  through  a  given  point  a  right  lino  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it 
should  be  intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  Restored  by  Hors- 
ley,  Oxford,  1770.  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions  two 
treatises,  De  Cochlea  and  De  Perturbatis  Rationibus.  Eutocius,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Dimensio  Circtdi  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arith- 
metical work  caUed  *aKxn6fiooy  (see  WaUis,  Op.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  659),  which  is 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a  fragment  of  the  second  book  of  Pappus, 
edited  by  Wallis.'  This  word  has  puzzled  the  commentators.  ApoUo- 
nius, in  the  work  in  question,  extended  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  given 
by  Archimedes. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  centnry  nothing  of  AjpoUoivVqia  vi%»>Hvo"WT^  ^^^«^' 

i  Domkimrl.c,  a  Comm.,  in  Ub.  i.  »  Op.,No\.V^.n^.^^- 
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ing  tbe  flrat  four  books  of  the  Conic  Sections,  which  hsd  eoae  down  in  GredE,  with  the 
commentary  of  Entociue  in  the  same  language.  Of  these,  one  Latin  translation  had 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1537,  by  J.  B.  Memus ;  anotlier,  by  Commandine,  at  Bologna,  in 
1506 ;  and  a  third,  of  little  note,  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richard,  at  Antwerp,  in  1655. 
Translations  had  been  made  into  Arabic,  which  were  to  be  firand  in  Enropean  libraries, 
but  had  not  been  looked  for.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  James  Golius,  profcssor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden,  returned  fhMn  the  East  with  abundance  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  and,  among  others,  with  seven  books  of  the  Conic  Sections.  But  it  so  h^ 
pened  that,  in  1658,  before  Golius  had  published  any  thing,  Alfonso  Borelli  found,  among 
the  manuscripts  which  had  been  removed  by  purchase  from  the  Medicean  library  to  that 
of  Florence,  an  Arabic  writing  with  the  Latin  title  "ApoUmm  Pergai  OoTucomm  lAri 
Octo,"  This  manuscript,  which  inwfessed  to  be  a  translation  by  Abalphat  of  Ispahaa, 
on  being  examined,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Maronites  then  at  Florence,  turned  out  to 
agree  with^the  Greek  in  the  four  books  which  were  common  to  both,  and  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged  as  a  genuine  translation.  But  it  only  contained  seven  books,  and  a 
note  on  the  manuscript  which  Golius  brought  to  Europe  stated  that  no  Arabian  tranria- 
tor  had  ever  found  more  than  seven  books.  But  (according  to  6<dins,  as  cited  by  Ifer- 
senne)  Aben  Eddin,  a  learned  bibliographer,  states  that  he  had  seen  a  part  of  the  ei^tth 
book  in  Arabic,  and  also  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  same  language,  all  the  works  of  Apol- 
lonius  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and  more.  The  Maronites  above  mentioned  reconunended 
that  the  translation  should  be  intrusted  to  Abraham  Ecchdlensis  (so  his  name,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  Latinized),  another  Maronite  then  at  Rome,  and  a  distinguished  teadur 
of  Oriental  languages.  Accordin^y,  Borelli  and  Eccbellensis  conqrieted  the  translation 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  and  published  it  at  Florence  in  1661.  Ravius  also 
published  a  translation  of  the  same,  IVom  the  Arabic  of  one  Abdu-l-malek,  at  Kiel  (Kilo- 
nium),  in  1669.    This  translation  Halley  terms  barbarous.* 

But  the  best  edition  of  Apollonius,  and  the  only  one  which  contains  the  Greek  as  to 
as  it  goes,  is  the  folio  published  at  Oxford  in  1710,  by  Halley.  Gregoty,  who  began  it, 
died  before  much  progress  had  been  made.  Halley  had  previously,  as  we  have  beftive 
stated,  published  at  Oxford,  in  1706,  8vo,  fVom  the  Arabic,  the  treatise  vcpl  A6yov  avo- 
ro/Li^c.  The  edition  of  1710  contains  the  four  books  and  the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  the  fiAh,  sixth,  and  seventh  books,  in  Halley's  translation  from  the 
Arabic ;  and  Hallcy's  attempt  at  a  restitution  of  the  eighth  book  from  the  preliminary 
lemmas  given  by  Pappus.  It  also  contains  the  two  books  of  Serenus  on  the  cone  and 
cylinder.  Some  of  the  editions,  or  attempted  restorations  of  individual  works,  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.^ 

II.  ASTRONOMERS. 

I.  CoNON  {K6vwv\*  a  native  of  Samos,  a  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (B.C. 
285-222),  and  was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archimedes, 
who  survived  him.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved.  His  observations 
are  referred  to  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  <p^€is  &ir\av&v,  and  in  the  historical 
notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  Italy,* 
in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  celebrated.*  According  to  Sen- 
eca,* he  made  a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses  preserved 
by  the  Egyptians.  Apollonius  Pergaeus  mentions  his  attempt  to  demon- 
strate some  propositions  concerning  the  number  of  points  in  which  two 
conic  sections  can  cut  one  another.  Conon  is  said  to  have  given  its 
name  to  the  constellation  called  Coma  Berenicesy  on  the  authority  of  an 
ode  of  Callimachus,  translated  by  Catullus,  a  fragment  of  the  original  of 
which  is  preserved  by  Theon  in  his  scholia  on  Aratus.    It  is  doubtful, 

1  Diet.  Biog.,Soe.  D.  U.  K.,  vol.  lii.,  p.  174.  »  jbid. 

*  Donkin  ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.f  s.  v.  *  Petav.y  Vremolog.y  p.  93. 

*  Compare  Yirg.y  Edog.j  iii.,  40.  •  Nat.  Qucut.,  vii.,  S. 
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however,  whether  this  constellation  was  really  adopted  by  the  Alexan- 
diean  astronomers. 

n.  Ahi8Tjlbchu8  (^Api(rTapxos)f^  of  Sanpos,  a  distinguished  astronomer 
of  the-  Alexandrean  school.  We  know  little  of  his  history  except  that  he 
was  living  between  B.C.  280  and  264.  His  name  is  preserved  by  one 
xemaining  work,  containing  one  true  method,  and  by  a  report  that  he 
maintained  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  work  in  question,  on  which 
Pappus  has  left  a  commentary,  is  entitled  wtpl  fi^tO&v  koL  inroarjiyuArw 
^A/ov  kcX  fftX^fimiSf  "  On  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon."  The  method  proves  that  Aristarchus  had  a  correct  idea  of  the 
caose  of  the  moon's  phases.  When  the  moon  appears  exactly  halved,  the 
line  joining  the  eye  and  the  moon's  centre  is  at  right  angles  to  that  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the  triangle  EMS,  then  (£  be- 
ing the  spectator's  eye,  M  the  moon's  centre,  and  S  the  sun's  centre), 
the  angle  EM S  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  angle  M E  S  is  that  known  by 
the  name  of  the  elongation  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and  can  be  meas- 
ured at  any  time  when  both  luminaries  are  above  the  horizon.  Hence, 
two  angles  of  the  triangle  being  known,  the  triangle  can  be  constructed 
in  species,  and  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the 
eye  can  be  found." 

Vitmvius  makes  Aristarchus  the  inventor  of  the  scaphe  (a'Kd^)^  a  dial, 
in  which  the  style  throws  its  shadow  on  a  hemisphere  whose  centre  is 
the  top  of  the  style ;  and  also  of  another  which  he  calls  **  discus  in  plam- 
Ha."  Censorinus  attributes  to  Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  "  armu* 
magfou,**  a  period  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years. 

In  the  application  of  his  excellent  idea  on  the  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Aristarchus  was  not  very  fortunate,  as  his  means  of  measurement 
did  not  enable  him  to  get  the  elongation  correctly.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  the  sun's  distance  only  about  twenty  times  that  of  the  moon,  in- 
stead of  about  four  hundred  times,  as  it  should  be.  His  result,  even  on 
his  own  data,  is  not  so  accurate  as  it  might  have  been  made  from  a  ruler 
and  compasses ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  whatever  of  any  trig- 
onometrical table  or  process.  His  notions  on  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  luminaries  are  very  inaccurate,  as  given  in  his  own  work,  though 
Archimedes  attributes  to  him  much  more  exact  values  than  his  own. 

It  has  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  modem  times,  that  Aris- 
tarchus agreed  with  Philolaus  and  other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean 
school  in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing  a  motion  to  the 
earth.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  this  opinion 
rather -as  an  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as  a  statement  of  the 
actual  system  of  the  universe.  In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place,  ex- 
pressly says  that  Aristarchus  taught  it  only  hypothetically.  It  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  Arenariiis  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster  views 
than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent  of  the  universe.  Ho  main- 
tained, namely,  that  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  its  centre.  What  he 
meant  by  the  expression  is  not  clear :  it  may  be  mlerpiel^^  ^%  ^w  ^wMv^v- 
'  J}omkm;  SUmik,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v.  »  DUt.  fiioff.^Soc.  D.  U.  K.,^A.  Yi\.,^.  Wi- 
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pafiioQ  of  modem  diaeoTenes,  bot  in  tlus  sense  it  coold  express  oriy  a 
conjecture,  which  the  observations  of  the  age  were  not  accarate  enoiigb 
either  to  coofiim  or  refute,  a  remark  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
theonr  of  the  earth's  motion.  ^liateTer  may  be  the  truth  on  these  points, 
it  IS  probable  that  eren  the  opinion,  that  the  son  was  nearly  twenty  times 
as  distant  as  the  moon,  indices  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  popnlai 
doctrines.^ 

Tke  edicioBs  of  Arutarrhus  are.  1.  In  Latio.  by  Geo.  Tails,  Venice,  1496,  fbL,  in  a  toI- 
une  eouainiiif  the  **  Lofica**  of  Nieepbom,  and  otiier  matters.  S.  In  Latin,  by  Coa- 
■ondine.  with  the  eommentarr  of  Pappo*.  Peaaio,  1579.  3.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  coQunentary  of  Pappoa,  by  Wailis.  Oxford,  1066,  reprinted  in  the  third  ▼(Annie  of  Us 
works,  Oxford.  1699.  There  is  a  French  translstioo  of  Aristarchna  "  On  tho  Magnitods 
and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon."  by  Fortia  d*rrban,  Paris,  1823,  8to.  This  transla- 
tioD  had  preTioosly  appeared  at  Paris  in  ISIO.  with  the  GnA  text,  which  is  deseritod 
as.  toffecher  with  the  scholia,  harinf  been  amended  by  the  aid  of  aome  MSS.  This  work 
is  entitled  "  HiMiovt  ^Arutarfue  df  :S«mmm,  saoaae  de  la  trmiurtinm  dt  mm  oweragt  wr  Im 
dutOMcea  dkt  So!nl  Jt  tm  Lmsc,"  Ac* 

in.  Ebatosthexis.'  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  individual  as  t 
geograi^er,  philosopher,  historian,  and  grammarian  ;  we  will-now  con- 
sider him  as  a  geometer  and  astronomer.  It  is  supposed  that  Elratosthe- 
nes  suggested  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  construction  of  the  large  tarmU- 
iit,  or  fixed  circular  instruments,  which  were  long  in  use  in  Alexandres, 
but  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  to  whom  else  they  are  to  be 
assigned ;  for  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer),  thoo^  he  mentions  them,  and 
incidentally  their  antiquity,  does  not  state  to  whom  they  were  due.  In 
these  circles  each  degree  was  divided  into  six  parts.  We  know  of  no 
observations  of  Eratosthenes  in  which  they  were  probably  employed,  ex- 
cept those  which  led  him  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  he  must 
have  made  to  be  23°  51'  20" ;  for  he  states  the  distance  of  the  tropics  to 
be  eleven  times  the  eighty-third  part  of  the  circumference.  This  was  a 
good  observation  for  the  time :  Ptolemy  (the  astronomer)  was  content 
with  it,  and,  according  to  him,  Hipparchus  used  no  other.  According  to 
Kicomaehus,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  K6<nciyoy,  or  Cribrum  Arithmtt*- 
cum,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  being  the  well-known  method  of  detecting 
the  prime  numbers,  by  writing  down  all  odd  numbers  which  do  not  end 
with  5,  and  striking  out  successively  the  multiples  of  each,  one  after  the 
other,  so  that  only  prime  numbers  remain. 

We  still  possess,  under  the  name  of  Eratosthenes,  a  work  entitled  Kor- 
atrrepitrfioi,  giving  a  slight  account  of  the  constellations,  their  fabulous 
history,  and  the  stars  composing  them.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged 
on  sdl  hands  that  this  is  not  a  work  of  Eratostlienes.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Bernhardy*  to  be  a  miserable  compilation  made  by  some  Greek  gram- 
marian from  the  Poeticon  Astronomicon  of  Hyginus.  There  is,  besides 
this,  a  letter  of  Eratosthenes  to  Ptolemy  on  the  duplication  of  the  cube, 
for  the  mechanical  performance  of  which  he  had  contrived  an  instrument, 
of  wliich  he  seems  to  contemplate  actual  use  in  measuring  the  contents 
of  vessels.     He  seems  to  say  that  he  has  had  his  method  engraved  in 

1  Donkin,  I.  c.  a  Biog.  Dict.ySoc.  D.  U.  K^Lc 

3  De  Morgan ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  *  Eratosthenica,  p.  110,  *efq. 
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some  temide  or  jmblic  building,  with  some  verses  which  he  adds.  Euto- 
cius  has  preserved  this  letter  in  his  comment  on  book  ii.,  prop.  2,  of  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder  of  Archimedes. 

The  greatest  work,  however,  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  which  must 
always  make  his  name  conspicuous  in  scientific  history,  is  the  attempt 
whi(^  he  made  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  in  which  he 
brought  forward  and  used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  this  day. 
Whether  or  no  he  was  successful  can  not  be  told,  as  we  shall  see ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  process  by  which 
we  now  know,  very  nearly  indeed,  the  magnitude  of  our  own  planet.  At 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as,  or  near  to 
the  town  of  Assouan  (lat.  24°  lO"  N.,  long.  32°  59'  E.  of  Greenwich),  Era* 
toathenes  was  told  (that  he  observed  is  very  doubtful)  that  deep  wells 
were  enlightened  to  the  bottom  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
that  vertical  objects  cast  no  shadows.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Syene  was  on  the  tropic,  and  its  latitude  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
eoliptic,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  determined :  he  presumed  that 
it  was  in  the  same  longitude  as  Alexandrea,  in  which  he  was  out  about 
three  degrees,  which,  however,  is  not  enough  to  produce  what  would  at 
that  time  have  been  a  sensible  error.  By  observations  made  at  Alexan- 
drea, he  determined  the  zenith  of  that  place  to  be  distant  by  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  circumference  from  the  solstice,  which  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between  the  two  places  is  7^  12'.  The 
xesult  of  his  computations  is  250,000  stadia  for  the  circumference  of  the 
earthy  which  he  altered  into  252,000,  that  his  result  might  give  an  exact 
number  of  stadia  for  the  degree,  namely,  700^*,  this,  of  course,  should 
have  been  694|.  Phny  calls  this  31,500  Roman  miles,  and  therefore 
supposes  the  stadium  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile,  or  takes  for 
granted  that  Eratosthenes  used  the  Olympic  stadium.  It  is  likely  enough 
^at  the^  Ptolemies  naturalized  this  stadium  in  Egypt ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  Egyptian  stadium  was  employed.  If  we  assume 
the  Olympic  stadium  (202i  yards),  the  degree  of  Eratosthenes  is  more 
than  seventy-nine  miles,  upward  of  ten  miles  too  great.^ 

According  to  Plutarch,  Eratosthenes  made  the  sun  to  be  804  millions 
of  stadia  from  the  earth,  and  the  moon  780,000 ;  according  to  Macrobius, 
he  made  the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  twenty-seven  times  that  of  the 
earth. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Bernhardy's  edition  of  the  flragmcnta  of  Eratosthcnoe. 
The  KaeragrtpuTfioC  have  been  often  printed  separately ;  in  Dr.  Fell's,  or  the  Oxford, 
edition  of  Aratus,  1763,  8vo ;  by  Gale,  in  the  Opuscula  Phytica  et  Ethica,  Amsterdam, 
1666, 8vo  ;  by  Schaubach,  with  notes  by  Heyne,  GOttingen,  1705, 8vo ;  by  Matthie,  in  hia 
Aratus,  Frankfort,  1817,  8vo ;  and  more  recently  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptoret  Hit' 
toruBpoetictB  Oraci,  p.  339,  teqq. 

IV.  HippABCHus  (•lxiropxo»)»*  a  celebrated  Greek  astronomer,  was  a 
native  of  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished  B.C.  160-145.  He  resided 
both  at  Rhodes  and  Alexandrea.  He  raised  astronomy  to  that  rank 
among  the  applications  of  arithmetic  and  geomelty  >w\v\c\v  '\X  \va>a  ?>\>N'g:^^ 

'  Ai»few,  /.  r.  a  De  Morgan ;  SmUK,  Bid.  BVftgr.,  m. ■». 
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since  preserved.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means 
-of  solving  all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  constructed  a  table 
of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the  same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  oar 
sines.  He  made  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and  under- 
stood them  better.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  starry  heavens  upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  the  solutions 
of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is  also  the  father  of  true  geog- 
raphy, by  his  happy  idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth,  as 
was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from  the  pole  perpendicularly 
to  the  equator;  that  is,  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  His  method  of 
ei*li{>ses  was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians  could  be  de- 
tenuined.  The  catalogue  which  Hipparchus  constructed  of  the  stars  is 
preserved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus  wrote  numerous 
works,  which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  his  commentary  on  the 
Pkttnomtna  of  Aratus.  This  work  has  always  been  received  as  the  un- 
doubted work  of  Hipparchus,  though,  beyond  all  question,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  any  of  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  The 
comparison  of  Eudoxus  and  Aratus,  which  runs  throughout  this  work, 
constitutes  the  best  knowledge  we  have  of  the  former.  This  work  has 
been  twice  published,  once  by  P.  Victor,  Florence,  1567,  fol.,  and  again 
by  Petavius,  in  his  VraHologiom,  Paris,  1630,  fol.^ 

III.    MICHANICIJLNS. 

I.  Ctesibics  {KrjialBios),*  celebrated  for  his  mechanical  inventions,  was 
bom  at  Alexandrea,  and  lived  probably  about  B.C.  250,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  though  Athenaeus'  says  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
ber, but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  mechanics.  He  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  clepsydra  y  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ 
(SSpovXis),  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a  moving  power.  Vitruvius  mentions 
him  as  an  aiithor,  but  none  of  his  works  remain. 

II.  Heron  fHpwK),*  of  Alexandrea,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  and  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  B.C.  285-222. 
Of  his  Ufe  nothing  is  known  ;  on  his  mechanical  inventions  we  have  but 
some  scattered  parts  of  his  own  writings,  and  some  scattered  notices. 
The  common  pneumatic  experiment  called  Hero's  Fountain,  in  which  a 
jet  of  water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air,  has  given  a  certain  popular 
celebrity  to  his  name.  This  has  been  increased  by  the  discovery  in  his 
writings  of  a  steam-engine,  that  is,  of  an  engine  in  which  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  steam,  and  which  must  always  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  that 
agent.  This  engine  acts  precisely  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called 
Barker's  Mill :  a  boiler  with  arms  having  lateral  orifices  is  capable  of  re- 
volving around  a  vertical  axis ;  the  steam  issues  from  the  lateral  orifices, 
and  the  uncompensated  pressure  upon  the  parts  opposite  to  the  orifices 
turns  the  boiler  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  issue  of  the  steam. 

•  De  Morgan,  I.  c.  a  Donkm  ;  Sndtk,  Diet.  Bwgr.y  *.  v. 
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Heron^s  engine  is  described  in  his  Pneumatics,  presently  mentioned  ;  as 
also  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  a  fire-engine,  and  vanous  other  ap- 
plications of  the  elasticity  of  air  and  steam.  Jt  is,  however,  but  recently 
that  the  remarkable  claims  of  Heron  to  success  in  such  investigations 
have  received  any  marked  notice.  In  the  "  Origine  des  Dicouvertes  attri- 
luees  aux  Modemes^*  (third  edition,  1796),  by  M.  Dutend,  who  tries  with 
great  learning  to  make  the  best  possible  case  for  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  Heron  is  not  even  mentioned. 

The  remaining  works,  or,  ratber,  fhigments  of  Heron,  of  Alexandrea,  are  as  fbllows : 
1.  Xcipo/3«AA(OTpaf  Kara<r<cevi}  koX  avfifirrpiOy  De  eonslruetione  et  mmsura  ManubalisttB. 
First  paUiehed  in  Greek,  by  Baldi,  at  the  end  of  the  third  work,  presently  noted.  Also 
(GredL  and  Latin)  by  Thevenot,  Boivin,  and  Lahire,  in  the  "  Veterum  Matkematiconan^ 
AtkeMSif  ApoUodorij  PhiloniSj  HeroniSj  et  aUorum  operOy*^  Paris,  1093,  fol.  2.  **BanUctu,  sive 
de  Onerilms  trahendis  Ubri  tres^"  a  treatise  brought  by  J.  Golius  from  the  East  in  Arabic, 
not  yet  translated  or  published.^  3.  B(Aoiroir<ca,  or  B«Aoiroiirruc«,  on  the  manulhcture 
of  darts.  Edited  by  Bernardino  Baldi  (Greek  and  Latin),  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Heron, 
Augsburg,  1616,  4to,  idso  in  the  Veter.  Mathemat.,  &c.,  above  mentioned.  4.  XlKcv/yiari- 
mi^  or  SfintaUay  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  Edited  by  Commandine  (Latin), 
with  notes,  Urbino,  1575,  4to,  Amsterdam,  1680,  4to,  and  Paris,  1683,  4to.  It  is  also 
(Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  Veter.  Mathemat.y  Ac,  already  mentioned.  It  first  appeared, 
IwwevMr,  in  an  Italian  translation  by  Bernardo  Aleotti,  Bologna,  1547, 4to,  Ferrara,  1569, 
4to ;  and  there  is  also  an  Italian  translation  by  Alessandro  Giorgi,  of  Urbino,  1592,  4to ; 
and  by  J.  B.  Porta,  Naples,  1605, 4to.  There  is  a  German  translation  by  Agathus  Carlo, 
with  an  appendix  by  Solomon  de  Cans,  Bamberg,  1687, 4to,  Frankfort,  1688, 4to.  5.  Ilepl 
avT«ri«Toiro(ifrucwv,  De  AtUomatorum  fabriceiy  libri  duo.  Translated  into  Itidian  by  B. 
Baldi,  Venice,  1589, 1601, 1661,  4to,  also  (Greek  and  Latin)  in  the  Veter.  Mathemat.,  Ac. 
9.  A  flrsgment  on  Dioptrics  (Greek)  exists  in  MS.,  and  two  Latin  fragments  on  military 
machines  are  given  by  Baldi  at  the  end  of  the  work  on  darts.  The  following  lost  works 
are  mentioned :  Tel  n-epl  v^pooxoveiui/,  by  Proclns,  Pappus,  and  Heron  himself ;  Uepl 
/ftcrpucMV,  by  Entocins ;  Ilepc  TpoxiM^utfv,  by  Pappus ;  and  a  work,  Ucpl  Zvyuav,  men- 
ttODSd  by  Pappus,  and  supposed  to  be  by  Heron. 

m.  Athxnjeds  (*A^yaiOf ),  a  contemporary  of  Archimedes,  and  the  au- 
thor of  an  extant  work,  UtfA  Mtixovnfuirwv,  '*  On  warlike  Engines,'*  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  with  Athenaeus  of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Procius'  as  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  The  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's  Mathc- 
moHci  VetereSj  Paris,  1693. 

lY.  BiTON  {EiT»v\*  the  author  of  a  work  called  Karaa-Ktvai  roX^fuKw 
6pydp€nf  ical  KorennKTiKuy,  on  military  machines.  His  history  and  place  of 
birth  are  unknown.  He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  by  Heron  the  youn- 
ger* (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius,  A.D.  610-641),  and 
perhaps  by  .£lian,*  under  the  name  of  Bl»y,  The  treatise  consists  of  de- 
scriptions: 1.  Of  a  ir€rp6fio\oVf  or  machine  for  throwing  stones,  made  at 
Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian.  2.  Of  another  at  Thessalonica,  by 
Isidorus  the  Abydenian.  3.  Of  a  i\iiro\is,  an  apparatus  used  for  besieg- 
ing cities,  made  by  Posidonius  of  Macedon  for  Alexander  the  Great.  4. 
Of  a  Sambuca,  made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  yourrpeup^nfjs  (an 
engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross-bow,  and  so  named  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string),  made  by  Zopyrus  of 
Tarentum  at  Miletus,  and  another,  by  the  same,  at  Cumae,  in  Italy.    The 

•>  Ephem.  Litt.  Gotting.  ann.  1785,  p.  625,  eeqq.  '*■  luEucM.^^.V^. 
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Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  ancient 
mathematicians  by  Thevenot,  already  mentioned,  Paris,  1693,  fol.,  p.  106, 
seqq.    Biton  mentions  a  work  of  his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost. 

y.  Philo  (♦tA.fltfv),  of  Byzantium,^  a  celebrated  mechanician,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Gtesibius,  flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
military  engineering,  of  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  printed  in  Thevenot's  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Mathema- 
ticians, Paris,  1693,  fol.  The  fourth  book  is  headed  *£k  rw  *iKwos  Be 
XoirouKShf,  and  the  general  subject  is  the  manufacture  of  missiles.  In  the 
fifth  book  we  are  shocked  to  find,  that  while  recommending  a  besieging 
army  to  devastate  the  open  country  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  he  ad- 
vises them  to  poison  the  springs  and  the  grain  which  they  can  not  dispose 
of  (p.  103) ;  and,  what  renders  this  the  worse,  he  mentions  his  having 
treated  of  poisons  in  his  book  on  the  preparations  that  should  be  made 
for  war.  What  principally  attracted  attention  to  this  work  in  modem 
times  is  his  notice  of  the  invention  of  Gtesibius  (p.  77,  seqq.y  The  in- 
strument described  by  him,  named  k^pSTovos,  acted  on  the  property  of  air 
when  condensed,  and  is  evidently,  in  principle,  the  same  with  the  modem 
air-gun.  According  to  Montucla,  Philo  was  well  skilled  in  geometry,  and 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  two  mean  proportionals,  although  the 
same  in  principle  with  that  of  ApoUonius,  has  its  peculiar  merits  in  prac- 
tice. We  learn  from  Pappus  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  the 
object  of  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  Heron^s. 

To  Philo  of  Byzantium  is  attributed  another  work,  Htpi  rSnf  hrrh  ^€ar 
ndrwyf  "  On  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Worlds  But  Fabricius  thinks  it 
impossible  that  an  eminent  mathematician  like  Philo  of  Byzantium  could 
have  written  this  work,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  Philo  of 
Heraclea.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
later  rhetorical  writer,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Philo  of  Byzantium,  as 
that  of  a  man  who,  from  his  life  and  writings,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
chosen  it  as  a  subject  for  composition.  The  wonders  treated  of  are  the 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids,  the  Statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  WaJls 
of  Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  and, 
we  may  presume  from  the  procemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  last  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephesian  temple.  The  style,  though  not  wholly  devoid  of  elegance,  is 
florid  and  rhetorical.' 

This  last-mentioned  work  exists  on)y  in  one  MS.,  which,  originally  in  the  Vatican, 
was  in  1816  in  Paris,  No.  389.  It  was  first  edited  by  AUatius,  Rome,  1640,  with  a  loose 
Latin  translation,  and  desultory,  though  learned  notes.  It  was  re-edited  fVom  the  same 
MS.  by  Dionysius  Salvagnius  Boessius,  ambassador  from  the  French  court  to  the  pope, 
and  included  in  his  Miscella,  printed  at  Leyden,  1661.  This  edition  has  a  more  correct 
translation  than  that  of  Allatius,  but  abounds  in  typographical  errors,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  150  in  fourteen  pages.  Gronovius  reprinted  the  edition  of  Allatius  in  his 
Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Grcecarum  (vol.  vii.,  p.  2645,  seqq.).  It  was  finally  reprinted  at 
Leipzig,  1816,  edited  by  J.  C.  Orelli.  This  edition,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  con- 
tains the  Greek,  with  the  translations  of  both  Allatius  and  Boessius  (with  the  exception 
of  a  fragment  of  a  mutilated  chapter,  reprinted  from  the  translation  of  L.Holstein,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Gronovius,  vol.  vii.,  p.  389),  the  notes  of  Allatius  and  others, 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

FIFTH  OR  ALEXANDRINE  PERIOD-ceianniitf. 

MEDICAL     SCIENCE. 

I.  Thi  two  most  important  medical  sects  during  the  period  under  le- 
Tiew  were  the  DogmaUd  and  EmpiricL  The  former  of  these  had  been 
founded  as  early  as  B.C.  400,  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and  Polybns,  the 
son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  and  were  so  called  because  they  went  by  gen- 
eral principles.  The  school  of  the  Dogmaiici  retained  its  influence  until 
tiie  rise  of  the  Empirid,  a  sect  founded  by  Philinus  of  Cos  and  Serapion 
of  Alezandrea,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  so  called  because  they  pro- 
fossed  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  experience  {itanipla)  only ;  after 
which  time  every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a  long  period, 
nuiged  himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects. 

n.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the  Method' 
id,  who  held  doctrines  nearly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two 
sects  already  mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the  Methodki  were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrines  of  particular  physicians  be- 
eame  more  generally  received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were  the  Pmtu>- 
mutki  and  the  EcUctici ;  the  former  founded  by  Athensus  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  the  first  century  A.D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time, 
either  by  Agathinus  of  Sparta,  or  his  pupil  Archigenes. 

ni.  We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  two  sects  of  the  Dqgmattci  and  Empirici. 

DOOMATICI. 

I.  DiocLBa  of  Cayshu  {AtoKXiis  6  Kap6imos)t^  a  very  celebrated  Greek 
physician,  was  bom  at  Carystus,  in  Eubcea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  to  whom  Pliny  says  he 
was  next  in  age  and  fame."  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which 
only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Cslius 
Aurelianus,  Oribasius,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these 
is  a  letter  to  King  Antigonus,  entitled  'EvurroA^  npotpvXaicruc^,  **A  Letter 
on  preserving  Health,"  which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  .£gineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which,  if  genuine,  was  probably 
addressed  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  B.C.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years.  It  resembles  in  its 
subject-matter  several  other  similar  letters,  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  and 
treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  various  editions  of  Paulus  ^Egineta,  and  also  in  several  oth- 
er woriES,  as,  for  example,  in  Greek,  in  Matthaei^s  edition  of  Rufus  E^he- 
si'ua,  Moscow,  1806,  8vo ;  in  Greek  and  laXm,  m  t\\e  Vwe\t\L\i  ^o\\yeev^  ^1 
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the  dd  edition  of  Fabricins's  Bihliotkeea  Graca ;  and  in  Mich.  Neander'8 
Sylloga  PkysitM,  Leipxig,  1591,  8to  ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Tiat 
lianus,  Basle,  1541,  foL  ;  and  Meletius,  Venice,  1522, 4to,  ^lc.  Some  per- 
sons have  attributed  to  Diocles  the  honor  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  correct, 
nor  is  any  great  discovery  connected  with  his  name.  Further  informa- 
tion respecting  him  may  be  found  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grac.,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
584,  of  the  old  edition ;  and  in  Kiihn,  Opiuada  Academica,  Med.  et  Phih- 
log.^  Leipzig,  1827,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 

II.  Pbaxaoobas  (Il/Mi{a7^pas),*  of  Cos,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Ascdepiadc,' 
and  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was  one 
of  the  chief  defenders  of  the  humoral  pathology,  jdacing  the  seat  of  all 
diseases  in  the  humors  of  the  body.'  Many  of  his  anatomical  opinions 
have  been  preserved,  which  show  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  sev- 
eral -curious  and  capital  errors  have  been  attributed  to  him,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  heart  was  the  source  of  the  nerves  (an  opinion  which  he 
held  with  Aristotle),  and  that  the  ramifications  of  the  arteiy  which  he 
saw  issue  from  the  heart  were  ultimately  converted  into  nerves  as  they 
contracted  in  diameter.  Some  parts  of  his  medical  practice  appear  to 
have  been  very  bold,  as,  for  instance,  his  venturing,  in  cases  of  fleos, 
when  attended  with  introsusception,  to  open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  re- 
place the  intestine.*  He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only  the 
titles  and  some  fragments  remain,  preserved  by  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelius, 
and  other  writers. 

III.  Herophilus  ('Hp^iAos),*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
antiquity,  who  is  best  known  on  account  of  his  skill  in'  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology, but  of  whose  personal  history  few  details  have  been  preserved. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon,*  and  lived  at  Alexandcea  under  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  reigned  B.C.  323-285.  Here  he  soon  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  medical  school  in  that  city, 
which  afterward  eclipsed  in  celebrity  all  the  others,  so  much  so,  that,  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the  very  fact  of  a  physician  having  studied 
at  Alexandrea  was  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability.^ 
He  seems  to  have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy,  which  he  studied 
not  merely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies,  as  is  expressly  asserted  by  Galen.  He  is  even  said  to  have  car- 
ried his  ardor  in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  far  as  to  have  dissected  crim- 
inals alive — a  well-known  accusation,  which  it  seems  difficult  entirely  to 
disbelieve,  though  most  of  his  biographers  have  tried  to  explain  it  away, 
or  to  throw  discredit  on  it.  He  was  the  author  of  several  medical  and 
anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 

^  GreenhiU;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v.  a  Gaien^  Pe  Meth,  Med,,  i.,  3. 

3  Id.,  Introd.,  c.  9,  p.  699.  ♦  Coil.  Aurel.,  De  Morb.  Acut.^  iii.,  17,  p.  244. 

Il       »  GreenhiU;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.y  e.  v.  «  Galen.,  Introd.,yrol.  xiv.,  p.  683,  ed.  Kukn. 
^      '  Amm.  MarceU.,  xxil.,  16. 
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remain.  These  have  been  collected  by  Marx,  and  published  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  "2>e  Herophili  CeUberrimi  Medici  Vita,  Scriptis,  atque  in 
Medidna  McritiM,"  Gottingen,  1840,  4to.  Several  of  the  names  which  he 
gave  to  different  parts  of  the  human  firame  still  remain  in  conmion  use, 
imder  a  Latin  form,  to  this  day ;  as  the  "  Torctdar  HtrophUi,''  the  "  Calor 
mus  Scriptorius,"  and  the  "  Duodenum."  He  is  the  first  person  who  is 
known  to  have  commented  on  any  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates.^  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  a  medical  school  which  produced  several  eminent 
physicians.  Of  the  physicians  who  belonged  to  this  school,  perhaps  the 
following  were  the  most  celebrated :  Andreas,  ApoUonius  Mus,  Aristox- 
enus,  Baccheius,  Gallianax,  Callimachus,  Demetrius,  Dioscorides  Phacas, 
and  others. 

IV.  £ba8I8teItu8  CEpatrUrrfwros),*  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  of  antiquity,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  at  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ghrysippus  of 
Cnidos,  of  Metrodorus,  and  apparently  of  Theophrastus.  Erasistratus 
flourished  from  B.G.  300  to  B.G.  260.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Seleucus^icator,  king  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  discovering  the  cause  of  the  malady  of  Antiochus,  the  king's  eld- 
est son,  namely,  his  love  for  his  mother-in-law,  the  young  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately  married.* 
Erasistratus  is  said  to  have  received  100  talents  for  being  the  means  of 
rejBtoring  the  young  prince  to  health,  which  (supposing  the  Attic  standard 
to  be  meant,  and  the  talent  to  be  equal  to  £243  15«.)  would  amount  to 
£24,375,  one  of  the  largest  medical  fees  on  record.  Erasistratus  after- 
ward lived  at  Alexandrea,  then  beginning  to  be  a  celebrated  medical 
school,  and  gave  up  practice  in  his  old  age  that  he  might  pursue  his  ana- 
tomical studies  without  interruption.^  He  prosecuted  his  experiments 
and  researches  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with  great  success,  and 
with  such  ardor  that  he  is  said  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.*  He 
appears  to  have  died  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Suidas  mentions  that  he  was 
buried  near  Mount  Mycale,  in  Ionia.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  probably  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  as,  according  to  Euse- 
bius,  he  was  alive  B.G.  258.  He  had  numerous  pupils  and  followers,  and 
a  medical  school  bearing  his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia, 
nearly  till  the  time  of  Strabo,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Ghristian  era. 
He  wrote  several  works  on  anatomy,  practical  medicine,  and  pharmacy, 
of  which  only  the  titles  remain,  together  with  a  great  number  of  short 
fragments,  preserved  by  Galen,  Gaelius  Aurelianus,  and  others.  These, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
his  opinions  both  as  a  physician  and  anatomist.  It  is  in  this  latter  char- 
acter that  he  is  most  celebrated,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  who  did  more  to  promote  that  branch  of  medical  science. 
He  appears,  from  a  passage  preserved  by  Galen,  to  have  been  very  near 

*  LUtrif  (Ewres  cTHippocrate,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 

a  Greenkill;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.y  t.  v.  '  Siod.,  t.  u. ;  Strab.,x.,S. 

*  Aj^pian,  De  Rebus  Syr.,  c.  59,  seqq. ;  OoZen,  De  PrflBnot.  ad  Epig.^  t.  ^. 
'  Oalen,  De  Hippocr,  et  Plat.  Deer.,  vU.,  3.  •  CeU.,  De  Medi»c.A-»V»^"»'«-^» 
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the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Of  his  mode  of  cure,  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  was  his  aversion  to  blood-letting  and  purga- 
tive medicines :  he  seems  to  haTe  relied  chiefly  on  diet  and  regimen, 
bathing,  exercise,  friction,  and  the  most  simple  articles  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  surgery  he  was  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  a  catheter 
that  bore  his  name,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a  Roman  S.^ 

II.    KHPIBIGI. 

I.  PhilIntts  (♦iXlyos),  of  Cos,  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Empiric 
sect  of  physicians.*  He  was  a  pupfl  of  Herophilus,  and  probably  liv^  is 
the  third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection directed  against  Bacchius,  and  also  one  on  botany,  neither  of 
which  is  now  extant.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  Philinus  and 
the  late  Dr.  Hahnemann,  in  a  dissertation  by  Brisken,  entitled  "  PhUinua 
el  HaknemannuSf  seu  veferis  sectct  Empiriedt  atm  hodiemA  seeta  HcmasoftM- 
ca  eomjMnratiOy^  Berlin,  1834,  8vo. 

n.  Sbrapion  {Xfpcnrlmw\^  a  physician  of  Alexandre^  who  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  so  much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of 
Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him. 
Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence,  but  neither 
this  nor  any  one  of  his  other  worics  is  now  extant.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  and  quoted  by  Celsus,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Nicolaus  Myrep- 
sus,  who  have  preserved  some  of  his  medical  formuls,  which  are  not, 
however,  of  much  value.  This  Serapion  must  not  be  confounded  with 
either  of  the  two  later  Arabic  physicians  of  the  same  name. 

III.  Heraclides  CHpoucKdBrjs),  of  Tarentum,  lived  probably  in  the  third 
or  second  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica  which  are  very  frequently  quoted 
by  Galen,  but  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Galen  speaks  of 
him  in  high  terms  of  praise,  saying  that  he  was  an  author  who  could  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  as  he  wrote  in  his  works  only  what  he  had  him- 
self found  from  his  own  experience  to  be  correct.*  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the  works  in  the  Hip- 
pocratic collection.  A  farther  account  of  his  lost  works,  and  of  his  med- 
ical opinions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found  out,  may  be  found  in  two  essays 
by  Kiihn,  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opuscula  Acadefnica,  Med- 
ica et  Philologica,  Leipzig,  1827-8,  2  vols.  8vo.* 


>  Greenhilly  l.  c.  »  Cramer^  Anecd.  GrtBC.  Paris.,  vol.  i.,  p.  399k 

5  GreenkiU ;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  ».  v.       *  QdUny  De  Compos.  Medic,  sec.  Got.,  iv.,  7. 
*  GreenkUl;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s,  v. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIOD. 
INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS. 

I.  The  Sixth  or  Roman  period  extends,  as  we  have  ahready  remarked, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Grsco-Egyptian  empire  (B.C.  30)  to  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople  (A.D.  330),  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
of  Rome's  becoming  the  centre,  not  only  of  wealth  and  power,  but  of  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts. 

IL  Greek  Uterature  now  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  total  absence 
of  political  independence,  which  marked  the  rule  of  the  Caesars,  operated 
prejudicially,  of  course,  not  only  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  upon 
literary  efforts  of  every  kind ;  originality,  whether  in  the  domain  of  po- 
etry or  of  prose  composition,  became  every  day  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
learned  and  scientific  studies  alone  were  pursued  with  any  degree  of 
spirit  and  success. 

III.  One  principal  cause  of  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  last- 
mentioned  studies  was  the  establishment  at  Rome  of  public  libraries,  in 
which  Augustus  and  several  of  his  successors  imitated  the  example 
which  had  been  set  by  the  Ptolemies.  These  became  in  time  so  numer- 
ous, that,  besides  many  private  collections  of  great  extent  and  value, 
there  were  in  Rome  twenty  open  to  the  public,  and  furnished,  at  the 
emperor's  expense,  with  all  that  could  Jbe  required  by  such  as  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  them.' 

rV.  The  emperors,  however,  did  not  content  themselves  with  accumu- 
lating these  literary  treasures;  they  were  careful, also, to  form  in  the 
principal  cities  of  their  dominions  public  schools,  or,  as  we  would  term 
them,  universities,  for  the  education  of  youth.  At  Rome,  the  Capitol 
was  assigned  to  professors,  salaried  by  the  state,  for  delivering  courses 
of  instruction.  There  were  ten  for  grammar  or  philology  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages  respectively ;  three  liatin  rhetoricians  and  five 
Greek ;  one  instructor  in  philosophy,  and  two  in  jurisprudence.  Similar 
establishments  existed  at  Mediolanum  {Milan)^  Massilia  {Marseilles)^  and, 
above  all,  at  Carthage.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  the  principal 
schools  of  this  kind  were  at  Athens  and  Alexandrea.  The  school  at  the 
former  place  was  particularly  devoted  to  rhetorical  studies ;  that  of  Alex- 
andrea to  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  for  it  must  be  remarked 
that  this  latter  city,  having  recovered  from  a  temporary  depression,  be- 
came again,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  afler  the  Christian  era, 
an  important  seat  of  science  and  letters ;  boasting  such  divines  as  CU' 
menty  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Cyrillj  and  such  mathematicians  as  Duh 
phantus.  Pappus,  Theon,  Proclus,  and  others.' 

V.  .Aatiocb  and  Berytus,  also,  were  celebrated  fox  V\ve\\  ^Otvw^^^^^ 
i  SdMl,  BitL  Lit.  Or.,  yal.  iy.,  p.l7»c«"  T^omt^  Lectures,  &c.,^.  W.        *  acWSVX^X**^ 
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latter  having  become,  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  those  who  were  pursuing  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  At 
Antioch  there  was  a.  public  library,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Trajan,  to 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  the  Emperor  Jovian  set  fire,  by  an  impulse 
of  fanaticism. 

VI.  Before  entering  on  our  more  immediate  subject,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  literary  Greeks  un- 
der the  Roman  dominion.  The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  so  different  that  they  produced  a  feeling  of  antipathy  in  the 
two  nations.  The  Roman  writers,  from  prejudice  and  jealousy,  <^  which 
they  were  themselves  perhaps  unconscious,  have  transmitted  to  us  a  very 
incorrect  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Greeks  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  empire.  They  did  not  observe  with  attention  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrine  Greeks  and  the  natives  of  Hellas. 
The  European  population,  pursuing  the  quiet  life  of  landed  proprietors, 
or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  were  considered 
by  Roman  prejudice  as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Greek  character  was 
estimated  from  the  conduct  of  the  adventurers  who  thronged  from  the 
wealthy  and  corrupted  cities  of  the  East,  in  order  lo  seek  their  fortunes 
at  Rome ;  and  who,  from  motives  of  fashion  and  taste,  were  unduly  &- 
vored  by  the  Roman  aristocracy.^ 

VII.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  Greeks  were  literary  men,  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mathematics,  and  music.  Great 
numbers  were  engaged  as  private  teachers ;  and  this  class  were  regarded 
with  some  respect  by  the  Roman  nobility,  from  their  intimate  connection 
with  their  families.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greeks  residing  at  Rome 
were,  however,  employed  in  connection  with  the  public  and  private 
amusements  of  the  capital,  and  were  found  engaged  in  every  profession, 
from  the  directors  of  the  theatres  and  opera-houses  down  to  the  swind- 
lers who  frequented  the  haunts  of  vice.  The  testimony  of  the  Latin  au- 
thors may  be  received  as  sufficiently  accurate  concerning  the  light  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  as  a  not  incorrect  por- 
traiture of  the  Greek  population  of  the  capital. 

VIII.  The  expressions  of  the  Romans,  when  speaking  of  the  Greeks, 
often  display  nothing  more  than  the  manner  in  which  the  proud  aristoc- 
racy of  the  empire  regarded  all  foreigners,  those  even  whom  they  admit- 
ted to  their  personal  intimacy.  The  Greeks  were  confounded  with  the 
great  body  of  strangers  from  the  Eastern  nations  in  one  general  sentence 
of  condemnation ;  and  not  unnaturally,  for  the  Greek  language  served  as 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication  with  aU  foreigners  from  the  East. 
The  magicians,  conjurers,  and  astrologers  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Chaldea 
were  naturally  mixed  up,  both  in  society  and  public  opinion,  with  the  ad- 
venturers of  Greece,  and  contributed  to  form  the  despicable  type  which 
was  unjustly  enough  transferred  from  the  fortune-hunters  at  Rome  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation.* 

IX.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Greek  literature,  as  cultiva- 
ted  at  Rome  during  this  period,  had  no  connection  with  the  national  feel- 

'  Fmlay,  Greece  under  the  RoTnantj  p.  77, 9eqq.  »  Id^  t.  c. 
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ings  of  the  Greek  people.  As  far  as  the  Greeks  themselves  were  con* 
cemed,  learning  was  an  honorable  and  lucrative  occupation  to  its  sue* 
cessful  professors ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  higher  classes  at  Rome, 
Greek  Uterature  was  merely  an  ornamental  exercise  of  the  mind,  a  fash- 
ion of  the  wealthy.  This  ignorance  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks  induced 
Juvenal  to  draw  his  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  Greek 
character,  and  of  the  fabulous  nature  of  all  Greek  history,  from  his  own 
doubts  concerning  a  fact  which  is  avouched  by  the  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides ;  but,  as  a  retort  to  the  Gracia  mendax  of  the  Roman 
satirist,  the  apter  observation  of  Lucian  may  be  cited,  that  the  Romans 
spoke  truth  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  that  was  when  they  made  their 
wiUs.^ 

X.  The  division  of  the  Greek  nation  which  occupied  the  most  import- 
ant social  position  in  the  empire  consisted  of  the  remains  of  the  Mace- 
donian and  Greek  colonies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  These 
countries  were  filled  with  Greeks  ;  and  the  cities  of  Alexandrea  and  An- 
ttoch,  the  second  and  third  in  the  empire  in  size,  population,  and  wealth, 
were  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks.  The  influence  of  Alexandrea  alone  on 
the  Roman  empire,  and  on  European  civilization,  would  require  a  long 
treatise  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Its  schools  of  philosophy 
produced  modifications  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  Those  feuds  between 
the  Jews  and  Christians  which  its  municipal  disputes  first  created  were 
by  its  powerful  influence  bequeathed  to  following  centuries,  so  that,  in 
Western  Europe,  we  still  debase  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  those 
prejudices  which  had  their  rise  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Alexandrea.' 

XI.  Antioch  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the  East  had  preserved  their 
municipal  privileges;  and  the  Greek  population  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia  remained  every  where  completely  separated  from  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  Their  corporate  organization  often  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  with  the  details  of  the  public  administration, 
and  their  bold  and  seditious  spirit  enabled  them  to  defend  their  own 
rights  and  ihterests.  When  the  free  population  of  the  provinces  acquired 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  Greeks  of  these  countries,  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  share  of  the  local  administration,  became  soon 
po88ess«>d  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  Roman  government.  They  ap- 
peared as  the  real  representatives  of  the  state,  placed  the  native  popula- 
tion in  the  position  of  a  party  excluded  from  power,  and  consequently 
rendered  it  more  dissatisfied  than  formerly.  In  the  East,  therefore,  after  ^ 
the  publication  of  Caracalla^s  edict,  the  Greeks  immediately  became 
again  the  dominant  people.' 

XII.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  literary  productions  of  this 
period  under  the  two  general  heads,  as  we  have  done  in  previous  in- 
stances,  of  poetic  and  prose  composition. 

1  Fmlasfy  I.  e.  »  I<Lib.      ^  «  Id.  ib. 
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I.    POBTBT. 

I.  During  the  period  on  which  we  are  entering,  poetry  in  general  exge- 
rienced  a  complete  decline.  Nothing  shows  more  pkunly  the  bad  taste 
of  the  age  than  the  choice  of  scientific  subjects  made  by  the  poets  of  the 
time,  in  order  to  cover,  under  an  appearance  of  erudition,  their  want  of 
imagination.  Frequently,  also,  in  order  to  hide  their  own  sterility  of 
ideas,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  entire  verses  and  sentences  taken 
from  the  earlier  poets. 

II.  There  was  one  department,  however,  in  which  the  poets  of  the 
day  employed  themselves  with  more  success,  namely,  epigramnuuic  com- 
position. We  have  given  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Greek  Anthology  in 
an  earUer  part  of  the  present  volume ;  we  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  epignunmatic  poets  of  the  present  period. 

(▲.)   ■PIORA.M. 

I.  Antipatbr  CArrmrpos),  of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  is  commonly  supposed,  fh>m  a  passage  in  Cicero,' 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catulus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  102, 
but  in  all  probability  he  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Many  mi- 
nute references  are  made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epitaph. 
He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

II.  MelbIobr  {M€\4ajpos)y*  a  celebrated  writer  and  collector  of  epi- 
grams, was  a  native  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C.  60,  so 
near,  in  fact,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  period,  that  he  may, 
without  any  great  impropriety,  be  ranked  under  it.  There  are  131  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written  in  a  good  Greek  style,  though 
somewhat  affected,  and  marked  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory  fancy.' 
They  have  been  published  separately  by  Manso,  Jena,  1789,  8vo,  and  by 
Meineke,  Leipzig,  1811,  8vo. 

III.  Philodbmus  (^i\6^fio5)t*  of  Gadara,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  makes  a  violent 
attack  upon  him,  though  without  mentioning  his  name,  as  the  abettor  of 
Piso  in  all  his  profligacy,^  although  elsewhere*  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  him ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  former  passage,  while  attacking  his  character, 
he  praises  his  poetical  skill  and  elegance,  his  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
and  his  general  information,  in  the  highest  terms.  His  epigrams  were 
included  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  poet  who  had  a  place  in  that  collection.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  his  pieces,  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
light  and  erotic  character,  and  quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  respect- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his  manner.  Of 
his  prose  writings,  Diogenes  Laertius'  quotes  from  the  tenth  book  t^j 
T&v  <f>i\o(r6<f>c»v  avjrrd^€09Si  and  a  MS.  has  been  discovered  at  Herculaneum 
containing  a  work  by  him  on  music,  irepl  fiowriKrjs. 

»  Cic.y  De  Orat ,  iii.,  50.  '  3  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

'  Brunck,  Anal.y  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  *  SmUfty  Diet.  Biogr.y  s.  v. 

*  Cic.  in  Pis.,  28,  aeq.  «  M,  De  Fin.y  ii.,  35.  ^  Diog,  Laert.y  x.,  3. 
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IV.  ALPHEU8  (*AA^€tbs),*  of  Mytilene,  the  author  of  about  twelve  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to  point  out  the  time 
when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh  epigram  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known  world ;  in  the  ninth 
he  speaks  of  the  restored  and  flourishing  city  of  Troy ;  and  in  the  tenth 
he  alludes  to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  of  Sidon.  Hence  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  wrote  under  Augustus. 

y.  CRiNAodRAs  {Kptvary6pas)t*  a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
MjTtilene,  among  the  eminent  men  of  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contemporary.'  There  are  several  allusions  in 
his  epigrams  which  refer  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority 
of  which  Jacobs  believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B.C.  31  to  A.D.  9. 
We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams  that  he  lived  at  Rome,*  and  that 
he  was  richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.*  Crinagorqs  often  shows 
a  true  poetical  spirit.  We  have  about  fifty  epigrams  of  his  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

VI.  Antipater  {*AyrlwaTpos\*  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of 
them,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  (B.C.  10  and  onward), 
and  perhaps  till  the  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  38).  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams,  "Antipater  Macedo.^ 

VII.  Philippus  ( ♦/ Atinros ),'  of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
who,  besides  composing  a  large  number  of  epigrams  himself,  compiled 
one  of  the  ancient  Greek  anthologies.  The  whole  number  of  epigrams 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  ninety,  but  of  these  six 
(Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillius,  and  a  few  others  arc  man- 
ifestly borrowed  from  earlier  poets,  while  others,  again,  are  mere  imita- 
tions. They  include  nearly  all  the  different  classes  of  subjects  treated 
of  in  Greek  epigrammatic  poetry.  Various  allusions  in  these  epigrams 
prove  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 

VIII.  Antiphilus  ('Avr/^iXos),*  of  Byzantium,  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  in  which  he 
mentions  the  favor  conferred  by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  upward  of  forty,  and  most  of 
them  are  superior  in  conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology  of  Cephalus,  was  led 
by  the  difference  of  style  in  some  of  the  poems  bearing  the  name  of  An- 
tipliilus  to  suppose  tiiat  there  were  two  or  three  poets  of  this  name,  and 
that  their  productions  were  all,  by  mistake,  ascribed  to  the  one  poet  of 
Byzantium.     But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  hypothesis. 

IX.  Lucillius  {hovKiXKios),*  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  edited  two 
books  of  epigrams.  In  the  Anthology  124  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  of  these  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  the  118th  to  Ljician,  and  the  96th 
and  134th  to  Palladas.  This  authority,  therefore,  removes  the  founda- 
tion for  the  inferences  respecting  the  poet's  date,  which  Lessing  and  Fa- 

—    —   ■■.._--.  ■ 

'  Jacods,  AfUh.  GrcK.,  xiii.y  p.  839.         a  /<£.  i[,.,  p.  ftie,  aeqq.        *  Strdb.^TXW^'^.WV. 
^  JEp.24.  »  Ep.  23.  *  Jocobs,  AnlH.  Graft.,  xVW.^-^.VA^^wi^ 

'  Id.  lb.,  p.  934,  teqq.  8  /rf.  jj.,  p.  851,  «eqq.  «  Id.  ib.^xvWM^'*^^^^*^^- 
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bricius  drew  from  the  mention  of  the  physician  Magnus,  in  the  I34th 
epigram.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  MS.  assigns  to  Laeillins 
the  16th  epigram  of  Ammianus,  the  36th  and  4l8t  of  PhUip,  the  106th 
anonymous,  and  the  23d  of  Leonidas  of  Alexandrea.  From  the  last  epi- 
gram (which  is  also  far  more  in  the  style  of  Lucillius  than  of  Leonidas) 
it  appears  that  the  poet  lived  under  Nero,  and  that  he  received  money 
from  this  emperor.  Nearly  all  his  epigrams  are  sportive,  and  many  (k 
them  are  aimed  at  the  grammarians,  who  at  that  time  abounded  at  Rome. 

X.  Lbonidab  (AccM'iSas),^  of  Alexandrea,  was  bom,  as  he  informs  ns, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  taught 
grammar  for  a  long  time,  without  attracting  any  notice,  but  ultimately 
he  became  very  popular,'  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. His  epigrams  show  that  he  flourished  under  Nero,  and  probably 
down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the  Anthology,  forty-three  epigrams 
are  ascribed  to  him ;  but  some  of  these  belong  to  Leonidas  of  Tarentam, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Several  of  his  ei»- 
grams  are  marked  by  the  petty  conceit  of  having  an  equal  number  of  let- 
ters in  each  distich ;  these  are  called  l(r6^^n^  iwiypJifAfuvra,  Consult  Mei- 
neke,  ^^ProluMo  ad  utrituque  Leonida  carmtno,"  Leipzig,  1791. 

XI.  Ammianus  {'Afifuayiis),^  a  Greek  epigrammatist,  but  probaUy  a  Ro- 
man by  birth.  The  Greek  Anthology  contains  twenty-seven  epigrams  by 
him,  to  which  must  be  added  another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and 
another  which  is  placed  among  the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some 
MSS.  assign  to  Ammianus.  They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  epigrammatist  Lucillius,  who  lived  under 
Nero.  We  find  also  from  some  of  his  epigrams  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

XII.  Mesomedes  (MtffofjL^^s),  a  lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman 
of  Hadrian,  whose  favorite,  Antinous,  he  celebrated  in  a  poem.'  A  sal- 
ary which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian  was  diminished  by  Antoninus 
Pius.*  Three  poems  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which 
is  a  short  hymn  to  Nemesis.  This  hymn  was  published  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Ara- 
tus,  Oxford,  1672,  8vo ;  afterward  by  Burette,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Irucr,  et  Belles  Lettres  ,*  by  Brunck,  in  his  An- 
alecta^  \ol.  ii.,  p.  292;  by  Snedorf,  "De  hymnis  veterum  Gracorum,"  Haf- 
niae,  1786,  8vo ;  and  by  Bellermann,  along  with  those  of  Dionysius,  Ber- 
lin, 1840. 

XIII.  Nestor  (N^crrwp),*  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia,  according  to  Suidas ;  in 
Lycaonia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  between  A.D.  194  and  211.  Four 
fragments  of  his  writings  are  inserted  in  the  Anthology.*  The  fourth  of 
these  has  point,  and  rebukes  men  for  attempting  poetry  who  are  un- 
skilled  in  the  art.    He  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  an  epic  poet  also.    We 

^  Jacobg^  Anthol.  Grcec.,  p.  908,  acq.         "*  ld.ib.,-x\.,'^.^\^,*eqa.         »  Suid.^s.v. 
*  Capitol.,  Ant.  Piua,  7.         *  Smith,  Diet.  B'togr.^ «.  ■».       *  "NtJiAYv.^-^. ^s«j\.  lomjM. 
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infer  from  Stephanas  Byzantinus  that  he  wrote  a  poem  called  *AXc{ay- 
^iasf  "  On  the  Deeds  of  Alexander,"  to  which  Suidas  probably  refers. 
This  last-mentioned  writer  also  informs  us  that  Nestor  composed  an  Il- 
iad, omitting  in  each  book  the  letter  indicating  its  number,  as,  in  the  first 
book,  the  letter  a,  in  the  second  the  letter  fi,  and  so  on  with  the  rest 
through  the  whole  twenty-four  books.  The  epithet  applied  to  such  sin- 
gular productions  is  XtivoypdfjLfmros,  this  being  called  an  *IA<^  KftnoypdfA- 
fwfros.    He  wrote  also  a  poem  entitled  Mcra/uop^o-cis. 

XIV.  Stkato  {XTpdTui')f  of  Sardis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  com- 
piler of  an  anthology,  composed  of  epigrams  from  the  earlier  anthologies 
of  Meleager  and  Philip  (to  which  we  have  referred  in  another  part  of 
this  work),  and  from  other  sources,  and  some  from  the  pen  of  Strato 
himself.  The  whole  number  of  poems  in  the  collection  is  258,  of  which 
ninety-eight  are  by  Strato.  Some  of  the  epigrams  of  Strato  are  elegant 
and  clever,  but  nothing  can  redeem  the  disgrace  attaching  to  the  moral 
diaracter  of  his  compilation.^ 

XV.  Diogenes  Labrtius  (Aioy^ioiy  6  Aa^prios  or  Aacpric^s,  sometimes 
also  written  Aaipnos  Aioy4v7ts\  to  whom  we  shall  presently  come  in  our 
account  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  was  also  a  writer  of  epigrams. 
Many  of  these  are  interspersed  in  his  biographies.  Tliey  were  collected 
together  in  a  separate  work,  and  divided  into  several  books.  The  collec- 
tion bore  the  title  of  trdfi/x^rpos.  The  remains  which  we  have  at  the 
present  day  are  below  mediocrity,  and  not  only  insipid,  but  generally  de- 
ficient in  good  taste. 

(B.)  DIDACTIC    POXTBT. 

The  most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  didactic  poets  of  this  period  are 
DiONTBXUB,  sumamed  Periegetes  {6  nepirrfrrHis),  Oppianus,  and  Mabcellus 
Sidetes. 

I.  DioNTsiUB  (Aiov^ios),*  surnamed  Periegetes,  from  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  a  xtpt^iyriais  rris  yris,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  still  extant.  Re- 
specting his  age  and  country  the  most  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, though  all  critics  are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian 
era,  or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must,  indeed,  be  neces- 
sarily inferred  from  passages  of  the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355, 
where  the  author  speaks  of  his  Aytucrts,  that  is,  his  sovereigns,  which  only 
apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the  question  which  emperor  or  emperors 
Dionysius  there  alludes  to  has  been  answered  in  the  most  different  ways. 
Some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that 
of  Nero,  and  others,  again,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  or  under 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons.  Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  him- 
self in  doubt  about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertainties  have 
been  removed  by  Bernhardy,  one  of  the  most  recent  editors  of  Dionysius, 
who  has  made  it  highly  probable,  partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and 
nations  mentioned  in  the  Periegetis^  partly  from  the  mention  of  the  Huns 
in  y.  730,  and  partly  from  the  general  character  of  the  poem^  that  its  au- 
thor  must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  o{  \Yv&  V\vvt^,  at  m  \X\^\ife'^^- 
'  Jaeohs,  Antk.  Grmc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  68,  »enq.  *  Smtth,  !>¥*.  Btogr  .>».•». 
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ning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Eustathius*  and  the  sdioliasf 
expressly  call  him  a  native  of  Africa.  Suidas  infers,  without  much  foun- 
dation for  it,  that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium. 

The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description  of  the  whole  earth, 
80  far  as  it  was  known  in  his  time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author 
appears  chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is  written  in  a 
terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  two  translations  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  Eustathius  wrote  a  very  valuable  conir 
mentaiy  upon  it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  farther  possess  a  Greek 
paraphrase  and  scholia.  Besides  the  Periegesis,  Eustathius  states  that 
other  works  also  were  attributed  to  Dionysius,  namely,  Xxtfuci,  hpvtBadf 
and  fioffffopucdf  the  latter  term  meaning  the  same  as  AtorwrteuaL 

The  first  edition  of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1513,  4to,  with  a  Latin  tranda- 
tion.  Aldus  Manutius  next  brought  out  an  edition  of  it,  Venice,  1513,  Svo,  together  with 
Pindar,  Callimachns,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorporated  it  in  his  "  PoOm  IVm- 
c^>es  Heroid  CarmimSf"  Paris,  1566,  fol.  Ono  of  the  most  usefU  among  the  anbaeqiient 
editions  is  that  of  Thwaites,  Oxford,  1697,  Svo,  with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius,  the 
Greek  scholia,  and  paraphrase.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geogr.  Minor.t  Oxford,  1712,  8to,  fh>m  which  it  was  reprinted  separately,  Oxford,  1710, 
and  1717,  Svo ;  edited  also  by  Passow,  Leipzig,  1825,  12mo.  But  all  the  previous  edi- 
tions are  superseded  by  that  of  Bernhardy,  Leipzig,  1828,  Svo,  which  forms  y<A.  1.  of  a 
contemplated  collection  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
excellent  and  learned  dissertation,  and  the  ancient  commentators. 

II.  Oppianus  {^Omrica^Ss).'  Under  this  name  there  are  extant  two  Greek 
hexameter  poems,  one  on  fishing,  entitled  'AXievrucdf  and  the  other  on 
hunting,  KutnryeriKd;  as  also  a  prose  paraphrase  of  a  third  poem  on  hawk- 
ing, *l^€VTiKd,  These  were,  till  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  same  person ;  an  opinion  which  not  only  made 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  each  other  all  the  passages  relative  to  Op- 
pian  that  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  also  rendered  contradic- 
tory the  evidence  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  poems  themselves.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1776,  I.  G.  Schneider,  in  his  first  edition  of  these  po- 
ems, threw  out  the  conjecture  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
individual,  but  by  two  persons  of  the  same  name,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly confounded  together ;  an  hypothesis  which,  if  not  absolutely  free 
from  objections,  certainly  removes  so  many  difficulties,  and,  moreover, 
affords  so  convenient  a  mode  of  introducing  various  facts  and  remarks, 
which  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  that  it  will  here 
be  adopted. 

The  writer  of  the  *^  Halieutica"  is  said  by  probably  all  authorities  to 
have  been  bom  in  Cilicia,  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed  as  to  the 
name  of  his  native  city.  Suidas  says  Corycus,  and  this  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  Oppian  himself*  Respecting  his  date  there  has  been  equal 
difference  of  opinion.  Athenaeus  says  that  he  lived  shortly  before  his 
own  timCf  which  will  ma^e  Yvim  lo  Yi^^e  ^oviriahed  about  A.D.  180.    The 

~~i  Ad.  V.  7.  "  ^  Xd..^.^. 

*  Grccnkai;  Smith,  Diet.  Biosr.,s.v,  *"  Oct.>T1o^AVV%'«S»%»««1. 
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^  Haliemtica"  consists  of  about  3500  hexameters,  divided  into  five  books, 
of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  othet 
three  of  the  art  of  fishing.  The  author  displays  in  parts  considerable  zo 
ological  knowledge,  but  inserts  also  several  fables  and  absurdities.  In 
this  respect,  however,  he  was  not  more  credulous  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  many  of  his  stories  are  copied  by  JEAi&n  and  other  writ- 
ers. Among  the  zoological  points  in  the  poem  that  are  most  worthy  of 
notice,  we  may  mention  the  following.  He  mentions  (i.,  217,  seqq.)  the 
story  of  the  remora  or  sucker  {fx^tnits)  being  able  to  stop  a  ship  when  un- 
der full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel ;  he  was  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  cancellus  or  hermit-crab  {KapKw^s)^  which  is  provided  with  no  shell  of 
its  own,  but  seizes  upon  the  first  empty  one  it  can  find  (i.,  320,  seqq.) ;  he 
gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  description  of  the  nautilus  (i.,  338,  seqq.) ; 
he  notices  the  numbness  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo  (v^ki}),  and 
the  black  fluid  emitted  by  the  sepia  or  cuttle-fish,  by  means  of  which  it 
escapes  its  pursuers  (iii.,  156,  seqq.) :  he  several  times  mentions  the  dol- 
phin; calls  it,  for  its  swiftness  and  beauty,  the  king  among  fishes;  and 
relates  an  anecdote,  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  its  attach- 
ment to  a  little  boy. 

In  point  of  style  and  language,  as  well  as  poetical  embellishment,  the 
•*  HaUeuiica"  is  so  much  superior  to  the  "  Cynegeticaj^  that  Schneider 
(as  we  have  seen)  considers  this  fact  to  furnish  the  strongest  proof  in 
favor  of  his  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  Oppian,  in  a  poetical  point  of  view, 
should  be  considered  as  referring  to  this  poem  only.  A  paraphrase  of 
the  "  Halieutica"  in  Greek  prose,  bearing  the  name  of  Eutecnius,  is  still 
in  existence  in  sevei^l  European  hbraries,  but  has  never  been  published. 

The  author  of  the  "  Cynegeticd'*  was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in 
Syria,  as  he  himself  plainly  tells  us.^  The  poem  is  addressed  to  Cara- 
calla,  probably  after  he  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire, 
A.D.  198,  and  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  A.D.  211.  The  "  Cynegeti- 
ca"  consist  of  about  2100  hexameters,  divided  into  four  books.  The  last 
of  these  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  a  fifth  book  may  also  have  been  lost, 
as  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of  Oppian  says  the  poem  consisted 
of  that  number  of  books,  though  Suidas  mentions  only  four.  The  follow- 
ing zoological  points  mentioned  in  the  poem  are  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting. He  says  expressly  that  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  not  teeth, 
hot  horns  (ii.,  491) ;  that  the  bear  brings  forth  her  cubs  half  formed,  and 
licks  them  into  shape  (iii.,  159) ;  he  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of 
the  girafife  (iii.,  461),  the  exactness  of  which  is  in  some  points  remark- 
able. That  the  animal  must  have  been  seen  alive  by  Oppian  is  evident 
from  his  remark  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  halting  motion  of 
the  hinder  limbs.  In  style,  language,  and  poetical  merit,  the  "  Cynegeti- 
cd!^  is  far  inferior  to  the  " Hulieutica"* 

With  respect  to  the  poem  on  hawking,  'l^tvrtKd,  if  it  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted  to  either  of  the  Oppians,  it  probably  belongs  \o  VY^a  ^ wslW^«i  \  Vs«X 
Schneider  considera  that  it  is  more  probably  t\ie  >woT\LolTyvCTK^svxi'^'  ^\>afe 
^  qpp.,  Cyneget.f  IL,  125,  seqq.  »  OrenOuU^X.  c« 
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poem  itself,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  five  books,  is  no  knugei 
extant,  but  there  is  a  Greek  prose  paraphrase  of  three  books  by  EutecnioB. 

The  Haheutiea  and  Cynegetiea  are  luually  pnUished  together.  The  earliest  edi- 
tion of  both  poema  ia  the  Aldine,  Venice,  1517,  8to,  containing  the  Greek  text,  with  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  HaUetUicat  by  Lippioa.  The  most  complete  edition  that  hat 
hitherto  been  published  is  that  by  Schneider,  Straaburg,  1776,  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  copioos  and  learned  notes,  containing  also  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Ifcvruc^ 
The  editor  paUished  some  additional  notes  and  obserrationa  in  hia  AnaUeta  CrUiea, 
Frankfort,  1777,  8yo.  This  edition  was  executed  when  Schneider  was  a  young  man,  in 
conjunction  with  Bmnck,  who  assisted  him  in  the  Cytugetica ;  and  accordingly  it  ex- 
hibits many  bold  corrections  of  the  text,  which  he  withdrew  in  his  second  edititm,  p«b- 
lished  in  1813,  Leipzig,  8yo.  This  edition  is  unfinished,  and  contains  only  the  Greel 
text  of  the  two  poems,  Peifer's  Latin  translation  of  the  Cymt^thOy  some  short  notes  re- 
lating to  the  text,  and  a  prefhoe  in  which  Schneider  repeata  hia  c<mTiction  that  ths 
Halieutica  and  Cynegttica  were  written  by  two  different  persons,  and  replies  to  the  ob* 
jections  of  Belin  de  Ballu.  The  latest  edition  of  the  two  poems  is  that  puMished  in  Di- 
dot's  BibHotkeca  GrwcOy  together  with  Nicander,  Marcellus  Sidetes,  Ac,  edited  by  F.  8> 
Lehrs,  with  a  prefkce  by  K.  Lehrs,  who  completed  the  work  after  his  brother^  eaily 
death.  It  containa  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  prose  translation,  and  also  the  GnA 
paraphrase  of  the  Iffvriicd,  with  a  Latin  rersion.  The  scholia  on  the  two  poems  wwb 
published  in  a  separate  rolume  of  the  Bibliotkeca  Grcaca  (Paris,  1849),  along  with  those 
on  Theocritus  and  Nicander,  under  the  editorial  supenrision  of  Bussemaker. 

The  HaUeutica  were  published  separately  by  Junta,  Florence,  1515,  8vo  (a  bookTalu- 
able  not  only  for  its  rarity,  but  also  for  the  correctness  of  the  text),  and  by  Flantin,  un- 
der the  editorial  care  of  Rittershusius,  Leyden,  1597,  8to.  The  earliest  editicm  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Cytugetica,  apart  firom  the  HaUeutica,  appeared  in  1549,  4to,  Paris,  ap. 
Vascosanum.  It  was  also  published  by  Belin  de  Ballu,  Strasburg,  1786,  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, with  learned  notes,  too  often  deformed  by  personal  controversy  with  Schneider. 
The  editor  intended  to  publish  the  Halieutica  in  a  second  volume,  but  of  this  only  forty 
pages  were  printed,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

III.  Marcellus  Sidetes  {MdpKtWos  2t5^TTjs),^  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phyUa,  was  born  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
Uved  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He 
wrote  a  long  medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameters,  consisting  of  forty-two 
books,  which  was  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  em- 
perors to  be  placed  in  the  public  libraries  at  Rome.  Of  this  work  only 
two  fragments  remain,  one  U€p\  livKovdpdnrov,  "  De  Lycanthropia,"  and  the 
other  *Iar/>(/cck  irepl  IxOvwv,  "  De  remediis  ex  piscibusy  Of  these  the  former 
is  preserved  (but  in  prose)  by  Aetius,*  and  is  curious  and  interesting. 
The  second  fragment  is  less  interesting,  and  consists  of  101  verses.  It 
was  first  published  in  a  separate  form,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  MorelJ, 
Paris,  1591,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  is  that  contained  in  Didot's  Bibltothe- 
ca  Grceca,  with  Nicander,  Oppian,  &c.,  edited  by  Lehrs,  Paris,  1846,  Svo. 

In  connection  with  didactic  poetry,  the  subject  of  Fable  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  This  whole  subject,  however,  has  been  discussed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  volume,  where  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  Babritu, 
the  most  distinguished  writer  of  fable  during  the  period  under  review. 
We  will  therefore  pass  to  epic  poetry. 

^  Greenhill;  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 

>  Aet.,  ii.,  2, 11,  p.  254.    Compare  Paul.  JEgin.,  iii.,  16 ;  Adams,  ad  loe» 
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(C.)  XPIC    POKTKT. 

QuiNTUB  Smtrnjeus  {K6Xyros  IZfivpycuos )y^  commonly  called  Quintus 
C^lIbeb,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his 
poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at  Otranto,  in  Calabria, 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  ri  /itcd*  "OfiTjpov,  or 
vapa\€nr6/jMva  'O/jufipof.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory ;  but  from  the  metrical  and  poetic  characteristics  of  his  poem,  as 
compared  with  the  school  of  Nonnus,  it  appears  most  probable  that  he 
lived  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  or  about  the 
close  of  the  present  period.  From  a  passage  in  his  poem  (xii.,  308-313), 
it  would  seem  that  even  in  early  life  he  made  trial  of  his  poetic  powers, 
while  engaged  in  tending  sheep  near  a  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  territory 
of  Smyrna.  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  are  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  It 
begins  rather  abruptly  with  a  description  of  the  grief  and  consternation 
at  the  death  of  Hector  which  reigned  among  the  Trojans,  and  then  intro- 
duces Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  comes  to  their  aid.  In 
the  second  book  we  have  the  arrival,  exploits,  and  death  of  Memnon ;  in 
the  third  the  death  of  Achilles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  describe  the 
funeral  games  in  honor  of  Achilles,  the  contest  about  his  arms,  and  the 
death  of  Ajax.  In  the  sixth  book  Neoptolemus  is  sent  for  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Eurypylus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
books  describe  the  arrival  and  exploits  of  Neoptolemus ;  the  ninth  con- 
tains the  exploits  of  Deiphobus,  and  the  sending  for  Philoctetes  by  the 
Greeks.  The  tenth,  the  death  of  Paris  and  the  suicide  of  CSnone,  who 
had  refused  to  heal  him.  The  eleventh  book  narrates  the  last  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  carry  Ilium  by  storm  ;  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth describe  the  capture  of  the  city  by  means  of  the  wooden  horse ; 
the  fourteenth,  the  rejoicing  of  the  Greeks,  the  reconciliation  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Greeks,  the  scattering  of  their  ships,  and  the  death  of  the 
CKlean  Ajax.* 

In  phraseology,  similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely  copied 

Homer.    The  materials  for  his  poem  he  found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 

poets  of  the  epic  cycle.    But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own  seems 

ever  to  have  inspired  him.    He  was  incapable  of  understanding  or  appro- 

'  priating  any  thing  except  the  majestic  flow  of  the  language  of  the  ancient 

epos.    His  gods  and  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  character ;  every  thing  like 

pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his  powers.    Of  similes  (not 

very  original  in  their  character)  he  makes  copious  use.    With  respect  to 

chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary.    But  his  style  is  clear, 

and  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  purity  and  good  taste,  without  any  bombast 

or  exaggeration.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  Quintus 

Smymseus  is  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the 

poems  of  Arctinus  and  Lesches.    It  is  clear  that  he  had  access  to  the 

same  aourcea  as  Virgil,  though  there  is  noUimi^  tiottv  '^Yyvs^  \\.  ^qo^^^'^v- 

^  Smitk,  Diet,  Biogr.,  s.  v.  **  14.»\.  c 
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pear  that  he  had  the  Roman  poet  before  his  eyes.    He  appears,  howeTer, 
to  have  made  diligent  use  of  Apollonius. 

The  first  edition  of  Qnintns  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  1504  <Mr  1506,  flran 
m  very  fkulty  MS.  Rhodomannus,  who  qrant  thirty  years  upon  the  correction  and  ex- 
planation of  the  text  of  Quintus,  published  an  improved  edition  in  1604.  The  standarl 
edition,  however,  for  a  long  time,  was  that  of  "^chsen,  Strasburg,  1807,  8vo,  fimoded 
on  a  collation  of  all  the  extant  MSS.  Recently,  an  edition  of  Quintus  has  appeared  in 
Didot*8  BibUotheca  GnBca^  Paris,  1840,  by  Lehrs,  along  with  Heaiod,  ApoUonins,  Ac 
The  text  of  this  edition  is  very  much  improved.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  however, 
is  that  of  Kdchly,  Leipxig,  1850,  8vo. 

II.    PB08B. 

The  prose  writers  of  this  period  are  nunerous,  and  maj  be  classified 
as  follows :  1.  Historiaru.  2.  Rhetarieians  and  Sopkuts.  3.  Writers  of 
ffoarks  of  fiction.  4.  Grammarians  and  Lexicographer 9.  5.  PkHosophers.  6. 
Mathematicians.     7.  Geographers.     8.  Medical  writers, 

(A.)   HISTOKIA.1IS. 

I.  Castor  {KJurrttp),^  either  a  native  of  Rhodes,  of  Massilia,  or  of  Gater 
tia,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  recehred  the 
surname  of  *i/iop^fMios,  on  account  of  his  partialit;^  toward  the  Romans. 
He  wrote,  according  to  Suidas,  1.  *Aimypn^  rmy  boXanroKparrnaiafrmw,  in 
two  books.  2.  Xpovuck  kyvo4\iuera^  referred  to  also  by  Apollodorus.  3. 
Utpl  ivixtifntfJ^rttw,  in  nine  books.  4.  n^  vct9ovf,  in  two  books.  5.  tltfH 
rov  NcIaov.  6.  T^x*^  ^opiicfi,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  extant,  and 
printed  in  Walz's  Rhetores  Chrcsci  (iii.,  p.  712,  seqq.).  To  these  productions 
Clinton*  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (Xf>oviit(£  or  X^ovoAoyk),  in  six 
books,  which  is  referred  to  several  times  by  Eusebius,  though  it  is  not 
certain  whether  this  is  not  the  same  work  as  the  Xpoyixk  iyyoiifuera  men- 
tioned above.  He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an  authority  in  historical 
matters,  though  no  strictly  historical  work  is  specified,  so  that  those  ref- 
erences may  allude  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  Neither  is  it 
known  where  he  showed  his  partiality  for  the  Romans,  though  it  may 
have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by  Plutarch,'  in  which  he  compared  the 
institutions  of  the  Romans  with  those  of  I^hagoras.  MuUer,  however, 
refers  it  to  his  conduct  in  the  Mithradatic  war  of  Pompey.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant,  except  some  fragments,  collected  by  C.  Mailer,  at  the 
end  of  Herodotus,  in  Didot's  Bibl.  Grraca,  Paris,  1844. 

II.  Theophanes  {&€o<pdyris)f*^  of  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned  Greek, 
and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Pompey,*  who  presented  to  him 
the  Roman  franchise  in  the  presence  of  his  army,  after  a  speech  in  which 
he  eulogized  his  merits.  He  *came  to  Rome  with  Pompey,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompanied  his  patron  to  Greece. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  advice  that  the  latter  went  to  Egypt.*    After  the  death 

>  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v,  2  f^ut.  HelLy  iii.,  p. 546. 

3  QuoMt.  Rom.y  10,  76.  ♦  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.f  s.  v. 

•  Compare  Ccbs.j  Bell.  Civ.t  iii.,  18 ;  Strab.,  xiii.,  p.  617 ;  Cic.t  Ep.  ad  Att.,  ii ,  5, 13,17. 

•  PiuLf  Pomp.f  76,  78. 
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of  hiB  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey's  campaigns,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  exi^oits  of  his  hero  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  did  not 
hesitated,  as  Plutarch  more  than  hints,  to  invent  a  false  tale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  reputation  of  an  enemy  of  the  Pompeian  family.  He 
was  still  alive  in  B.C.  44,  as  we  see  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters,*  and 
may  therefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  ranked,  like  Castor,  under 
the  present  period.    His  work  is  lost. 

III.  TiMAGENBs  (^ifAeeyimjs),*  a  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandrea,  whence  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  B.C.  55, 
where  he  was  first  employed  as  a  slave  in  menial  offices ;  but  being  liber- 
ated by  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  in  which  he  taught  with  great  success.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
induced  him  to  write  a  history  of  his  exploits ;  but,  having  offended  the 
monarch  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  family,  he  was  forbidden  the  pal- 
ace ;  whereupon  he  burned  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhetorical 
school,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio,  at  Tusculum. 
After  he  had  discontinued  writing  a  long  while,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and 
composed  several  historical  works,  upon  which  his  fame  was  founded. 
He  afterward  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum,  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  works  of  Timagenes  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  are,  1.  Tlfpt- 
vAovsy  from  which  Strabo,  on  one  occasion,  is  supposed  to  quote.  2.  UtpH 
fkunKUnw^  which,  appears  to  have  contained  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  3.  A  work  on  the  Gauls.  All  his  works  are 
lost. 

IV.  JvBA  Cl^jSoff),'  king  of  Mauritania,  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia, 
was  a  mere  child  at  his  father's  death,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  Ossar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.*  He  was 
brought  up  in  Italy,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and  ap- 
plied himself  with  such  diligence  to  study  that  he  turned  out  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony,  B.C.  30,  Au- 
gustus conferred  on  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the 
daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.*  At  a  subsequent  period  (B.C.  25), 
Augustus  gave  him  Mauritania  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  which  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province.  He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauritania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  A.D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, among  whom  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization.  Juba  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  in  almost. 
every  branch  of  literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  written  in  Greek.  The  most 
important  of  them  were,  1.  A  History  of  Africa  {AifivKd\  in  which  he  made 
use  of  Punic  authorities.  2.  On  the  Assyrians  {Ufpl  *A(ravpie»v)j  in  two 
books,  in  which  he  followed  tlJe  authority  of  Berosus.  3.  A  History  of 
ArabiOy  which  he  addressed  to  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  when 
that  prince  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East,  B.C.  1. 

t  Ad  Ait.,  xr.,  19.  a  SmiXh,  Diet,  fiiogr.,  «•  "O-  ^  ^^-^ 

*  Appian,  B.  C,  IL,  101 ;  Plut.,  Ccbs.,  55.  *  T>io  Ctta«.^^^.^^S» 
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It  appears  to  have  contained  a  general  description  of  the  country,  and  atf 
that  was  then  known  concerning  its  geography,  natural  productions,  6lc 
It  is  cited  by  Pliny^  as  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  those  regiom 
which  was  known  to  him.  4.  A  Roman  History  (*PifyMu«d^  larofia),  cited 
repeatedly  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  Numerous  statements  quoted  b^ 
Plutarch  from  Juba,  without  mentioning  any  particular  work,  but  rdatiog 
to  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome,  are  evidently  derived  from 
this  treatise.  5.  Stwrpudi  'hrropia,*  A  general  treatise  on  bU.  matten 
connected  with  the  stage,  of  which  the  fourth  book  related  to  musical  in- 
struments in  particular.  It  was  a  voluminous  work,  as  the  seventeenth 
book  is  mentioned  by  Photius.  6.  Ilepi  yptupudis,  or  n^  (mypi/pmw^  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  history  of  painting.  He  wrote,  also,  two  botan- 
ical treatises,  and  a  granunatical  work.  The  few  fragments  of  his  his- 
torical works  still  extant  are  collected  in  C.  Mtiller's  Fragm.  lEttor. 
Grac.,  vol.  iii,  p.  466,  seqq. 

y.  DioDOBus  (Ai^^Mpot),'  sumamed  Siculus,  or  the  Sicilian,  was  a  coif 
temporary  of  Cesar  and  Augustus.  He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Agyii- 
um,  in  Sicily,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
through  the  great  intercourse  betwe«n  the  Romans  and  Sicilians.  In  or- 
der to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he  traveUed  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
thirty  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled  Bifi\to$4iiai  Iffropuc^f  The  Ha- 
torical  Ldbrarj/y  and  was  a  universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  Cssar^s  Gallic  wan. 
The  time  at  which  he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty  accu- 
rately from  internal  evidence  :  he  not  only  mentions  Cesar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  his  crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  and  apotheosis ; 
he  farther  states  that  he  was-  in  Egypt  in  01. 190,  that  is,  B.C.  20 ;  and 
Scaliger  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  Diodorus  wrote  his  work  after 
the  year  B.C.  8,  when  Augustus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced 
the  intercalation  every  fourth  year. 

The  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  forty  books.  It  was  divided,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  into  three  great  sections.  The  first  sectunij  which 
consisted  of  the  first  six  books,  contained  the  history  of  the  mythical 
times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  second  section^  which  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  third  section,  which  contained  the 
remaining  twenty-three  books,  treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of 
Alexander  down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire.  The  first  five  books,  con- 
taining the  early  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopi- 
ans, and  Greeks ;  and  from  book  eleven  to  book  twenty,  containing  the 
history  from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  down  to  B.C.  302.  Of 
the  remaining  portions  there  are  extant  f  number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius,*  and  partly  in  the  Ec- 
loga  made  at  the  command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus. 

^  If.  N.,  vi.,  26,  28,  30 ;  xiV.,  31.  a  Atkem.,  ir.,  p.  175,a 
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The  work  of  Diodoras  is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and  the 
erents  of  each  year  are  placed  by  the  side  of  one  another  without  any 
internal  connection.  In  composing  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodorus  made  use, 
independent  of  his  own  observations,  of  all  sources  which  were  accessi- 
ble to  him ;  and  had  he  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or,  rather, 
bad  be  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work  might  have  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  student  of  history.  But  Diodorus  did  nothing  but 
collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different  authorities :  he  thus  jumbled 
together  history,  mythus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood  or  mu- 
tilated his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts  in  one  passage  what  he 
baa  stated  in  another.  The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  throughout 
the  work,  which  is,  in  fact,  devoid  of  all  the  higher  requisites  of  a  history. 
But,  notwithstandmg  all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this  great 
compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance,  on  account  of  the  great 
mass  of  materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers 
whose  worics  haVe  perished.  Diodorus  frequently  mentions  his  author- 
ities, and  in  most  cases  he  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of 
bis  predecessors.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  clear  and  lucid,  but  not  al- 
ways equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  different  character  of  the  works 
which  he  used  or  abridged.  His  diction  holds  the  middle  place  between 
the  refined  Attic  and  the  vulgar  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  his  time. 

The  work  of  Diodorus  waa  first  published  in  Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  un- 
til Obflopaus  published  the  Greek  text  of  boolis  sixteen  to  twenty,  Basle,  1539, 4to,  which 
WM  IbUowed  by  H.  Stephens'  edition  of  books  one  to  Ave,  and  eleven  to  twenty,  with  the 
egeerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  fol.  The  next  important  edition  is  that  of  Rhodomannus, 
Hanorer,  1004,  fol.,  containing  a  Latin  translation.  The  great  edition  of  Wesseling,  with 
an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary,  as  well  as  the  Eclogce  of  Constantine  Por- 
idiyrogenitus,  as  (hr  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1746, 3  vols,  fol 
This  edition  was  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  Bipont  (Deuxponts),  1793,  dec,  in  11 
vols.  8vo.  An  excellent  edition  was  published  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo 
The  new  flragmeuts  discovered  and  published  by  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improve- 
ments, in  a  separate  volume,  by  Dindorf,  in  the  same  year.  The  latest  edition  of  Diodorus 
is  that  by  C.  MQIIer,  in  Didot's  Bibl  Gr<tcay  with  all  the  fragments  inserted  in  their  proper 
places,  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1842-44.  Some  of  the  editions  contain  sixty-five  Latin  letters 
attributed  to  Diodorus.  They  had  been  first  published  in  Italian,  in  Pietro  Carrera's  Sto- 
ria  di  Catanat  1639,  fbl.,  and  were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version,  by  Preiger,  in  Burmanu's 
Thetaurut  Antiq.  SicU.t  vol.  x.,  and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabrieius,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
S99,  nqq.  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters  has,  however,  never  been  seen  by  any  one, 
and  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  a  forgery,  made  after  the  revival  of  letters. 

VI.  DioNYsius  (Aiov^o-ios)  *  of  Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  writer,  not 
only  in  rhetoric  and  criticism,  but  also  in  history.  He  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Dodwell,  between  B.C.  78  and  64.  Strabo'  calls 
him  his  own  contemporary.  His  death  took  place  soon  after  B.C.  7,  the 
year  in  which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents  and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor 
any  thing  about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  he  emigrated  to 
Rome,  though  some  have  inferred,  from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation  at  Halicamassus.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  is 
the  information  which  he  himself  gives  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history 
of  Rome  (i.,  7),  and  a  few  more  particulaTa  v/YiicYi  v?e  m^^  ^^^xv^\qi^\cc& 
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Other  works.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  immediate- 
ly after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  about  B.C.  29.  Henceforth  he 
remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty-two  years  which  followed  his  arrival 
at  that  capital  were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  liimself  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  and  in  collecting  materials  for  hii 
great  work  on  Roman  history.  We  may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  riietoiie 
at  Halicamassus,  and  his  works  bear  strong  evidence  of  his  having  bees 
similarly  occupied  at  Rome.  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  ^lius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician 
Csecilius ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned  any  where. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are  completely  lost,  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical 
treatises,  all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  (per- 
haps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome),  than  his  historical  works, 
which  constitute  the  second  class.  We  will  consider  merely  his  historical 
works  at  the  present  time,  reserving  an  account  of  his  other  productioDS 
for  the  head  of  Rhetoricians  and  Sophists. 

Historical  Works  of  Dionysius. — In  this  class  of  compositions,  to  wfaicb 
Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later  years,  he  was  less  successful 
than  in  his  critical  and  rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  every  where 
find  the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendency  over  the  historian.  The  fol- 
lowing historical  works  of  his  are  known  :  1.  Xp6yoi  or  XpwuoL  This 
work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chronological  investigations, 
though  not  concerning  Roman  history.  2.  yttftaXid)  'ApxaioKoyla,  which 
Photius*  styles  'laropueol  \6yoi.  This  is  the  great  historical  work  of 
Dionysius.  It  consisted  of  twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the  year  B.C.  264,  in 
which  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine 
books  alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we  have  the  great- 
er part ;  and  of  the  remaining  nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments 
and  extracts,  which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Constant  ine  Porphyrogenitus,  and  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Mai,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Milan  (1816,  4to),  and  reprint- 
ed at  Frankfort,  1817,  8vo. 

Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  minuteness. 
The  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the  history  beyond  B.C.  441,  so 
that  the  eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legisla- 
tion. This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  however,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which,  as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions 
which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome's  greatness.  Diony- 
sius had  no  clear  notions  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and  was  led 
astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ;  and 
he  thus  makes  innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
stitution.    He  introduces  numerous  speeches  in  his  work,  which,  though 
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written  with  artistic  skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a  rhet- 
orician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  statesman.  Still,  however,  his 
work  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history, 
since  he  discusses  carefully  every  thing  relating  to  the  rehgion,  laws,  and 
private  life  of  the  Romans.  His  style  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  language  may  be  called  perfectly  pure.^ 

.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  'Apxa.u)>^ia  and  the  rhetorical  works  together  is 
that  of  Sylbnrg,  Frankfort,  1586,  2  vols,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691,  2  vols.  fol.  An- 
other reprint,  with  the  introduction  of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson,  Oxford, 
1704, 2  vols,  fol.,  which,  howeyer,  is  a  very  inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  im- 
proved edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emendations,  was  published  by 
Reiske,  Leipzig,  1774,  aeqq.j  in  6  vols.  8vo,  the  last  of  which  was  edited  by  Moras. 

VII.  NicoLAUs  Dama^cknus  (N(K^Aao5  AafM(neriif65)f*  a  celebrated  Greek 
polyhistor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  his  parents 
were  distinguished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  than  for  their 
wealth,  his  father  Antipater  having  been  a  highly  esteemed  orator,  and 
not  only  invested  with  the  highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  but 
also  employed  on  several  embassies.  Nicolaus  showed  great  talents, 
even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and  gained  at  this  time  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  accomplished  among  the  youths  of  his  age. 
At  that  early  age,  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  met  with 
general  applause.  But  he  soon  abandoned  these  poetical  pursuits,  and 
devoted  himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle.  Herod  carried  on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Nicolans,  and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men  was  strength- 
ened by  these  common  pursuits.  In  a  conversation  with  Herod,  Nicolans 
once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advantages  which  a  prince  might  derive 
from  history,  and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion, entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history.  The  latter  complied  with  the 
request,  and  compiled  a  most  voluminous  work  on  ancient  history.  In 
B.C.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay  Augustus  a  visit,  he  took 
Nioolaus  with  him.  On  this  occasion,  Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present 
of  the.  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus  henceforth  called 
NteoUti,  a  name  by  which  that  fruit  was  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus,  that  he  was,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  of  great  service  to  Herod  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nicolaus.  We  have  no  account 
of  what  became  of  Nicolaus  afler  this  event,  and  how  long  he  survived  it. 

Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  I.  A  Life  of  Himself j  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  still  extant. 
2.  A  Universal  History ^  already  referred  to,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  books,  of  which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  these  remains,  it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asi- 
atic nations.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation, 
in  which  Nicolaus^  without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorporated  what- 
'  SmitA,  I  e.  «  Stalw  ;  Snntk^Dicl.  BwgT •>*•'»• 
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ever  he  found  written  by  earlier  historians.  3.  A  Life  o/AugustuSf  from 
which  we  have  some  extracts,  made  by  command  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus.  These  ezcerpta  show  that  the  author  was  not  much  concerned 
about  accuracy,  and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than  a  his- 
tory. 4.  A  Life  of  Herod.  6.  'H0»v  xapai6imf  awaywy^y  that  is,  a  collec- 
tion of  singular  customs  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Stobaens 
has  preserved  many  passages  from  it.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
tragedies  and  comedies.  Stobseus  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-four  lines. 

The  begt  and  most  complete  edition  of  tiM  fragments  of  Nicolans,  befbre  that  of  Mil- 
ler, with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius  and  Grbtius,  is  that'of  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1804,  8to. 
It  contains,  also,  a  good  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  anther,  by  the  AbM 
Serin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Minurires  de  VAcad.  de*  Inscript.y  &c.,  toI.  ri.,  p. 
486,  seqq.  In  181 1,  Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which  contains  notes  and 
emendations  by  Coraes,  Creuzer,  Schweighaeuser,  and  others.  The  nnost  complete  col- 
lection of  the  remains  is  that  of  C.  Miiller,  in  his  FragmaUa  Historicorum  Gracorvm,  in 
Didot's  BibUotkeca  GracA,  toI.  iii.,  p.  343,  seqq. 

VIII.  Mbmnon  {Vi4fuft»y)t^  a  native  probably  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  He 
wrote  a  large  work  on  the  history  of  that  city,  especially  of  the  tyrants 
under  whose  power  Heraclea  had  at  various  times  fallen.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  work  is  derived  from  Photius.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  Photius  had  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  in- 
clusive, of  which  portion  he  has  made  a  tolerably  copious  abstract.  The 
first  eight  books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books  after  the 
sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  begins  with  an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clear- 
chus,  the  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  The  last  event  mentioned  in 
the  sixteenth  book  was  the  death  of  Brithagoras,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Heracleans  2is  ambassador  to  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  latter  had  obtained 
the  supreme  power.  From  this  Vossius  supposes  that  the  work  was  writ- 
ten about  the  time  of  Augustus ;  in  the  judgment  of  Orelli,  not  later  than 
the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix 
the  date  with  any  precision,  as  we  do  not  know  at  all  down  to  what  time 
the  entire  work  was  carried.  The  style  of  Memnon,  according  to  Pho- 
tius, was  clear  and  simple,  and  the  words  were  well  chosen.  The  ex- 
cerpta  of  Photius,  however,  contain  numerous  examples  of  rare  and  poetic- 
al expressions,  as  well  as  a  few  which  indicate  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
language.  These  ezcerpta  were  first  published  separately,  together  with 
the  remains  of  Ctesias  and  Agatharchides,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1667. 
The  best  edition  now  is  that  of  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  8 vo,  containing,  to- 
gether with  the  remains  of  Memnon,  a  few  fragments  of  other  writers  on 
Heraclea.  They  are  also  given  by  C.  Muller,  in  his  Fragm.  Hist.  Gracj 
vol.  iii.,  p.  525,  seqq. 

IX.  Pamphila  {nafKpl\ri\*  a  female  historian  of  considerable  reputation, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  According  to  Suidas,  she  was  an  Epi- 
daurian ;  but  Photius  describes  her  as  an  Egyptian,  by  birth  or  descent. 
These  two  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  she 
was  a  native  of  Epidaurus,  and  that  her  family  came  from  Egypt.    She 
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related  in  the  preface  to  her  work,  for  an  account  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Photius,  that,  during  the  thirteen  years  she  had  hved  with  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  was  never  absent  for  a  single  hour,  she  was 
constantly  at  work  upon  her  book,  and  that  she  diligently  wTote  down 
whatever  she  heard  from  her  husband,  and  from  the  many  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  their  house,  as  well  as  whatever  she  herself  read  in 
books.  Hence  we  can  account  for  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  some 
authorities  ascribed  her  work  to  her  husband.  The  principal  work  of 
Pamphila  is  cited  by  various  names,  but  its  full  and  correct  title  seems  to 
have  been  the  one  preserved  by  Photius,  namely,  avfifilicruy  la-rooiK&if 
iwofiyiifAdTuy  \6yoi.  This  title  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  which  are  still  farther  characterized  by  Photius.  The  work  was 
not  arranged  according  to  subjects,  or  according  to  any  settled  plan,  but 
it  was  more  like  a  commonplace  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  information 
was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice  of  the  wTiter,  who  stated  that  she 
believed  this  variety  would  give  greater  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Photius 
considered  the  work  as  one  of  great  use,  and  supplying  important  infonna- 
tion  on  many  points  of  history  and  literature.  The  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  in  antiquity  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  Photius, 
but  also  by  the  references  to  it  in  the  works  of  Aulus  Gellius  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,  who  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  a  considerable 
.extent.  Modem  scholars  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Pamphila, 
from  a  statement  in  her  work,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius,^  by  which  is 
ascertained  the  birth-year  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  re- 
spectively, though  this  account,  which  is  received  by  most  scholars,  is,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  rejected  by  Krtiger,  in  his  hfe  of  Thucydides,  on 
account  of  the  httle  confidence  which,  according  to  him,  can  be  placed  in 
Pamphila's  authority. 

The  history  of  Pamphila  was  divided  into  many  books.  Photius  speaks 
of  only  eight,  but  Suidas  says  that  it  consisted  of  thirty-three.  The  lat- 
ter must  be  correct,  since  we  find  Aulus  Gellius'  quoting  the  eleventh 
and  twenty-ninth,  and  Diogenes  Laertius'  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty- 
second.  Perhaps  no  more  than  eight  books  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Photius.  Besides  the  historical  work  just  mentioned,  Pamphila  wrote 
several  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  8uidas.  1.  An  Epit- 
orm  of  Ctetiasj  in  three  books.  2.  Epitomes  of  histories  and  of  other 
works,  iiriTOfjud  l<rropi&v  re  koI  krtpw  fiifi\i<DV,  3.  lltpi  i.fKfufffirir'fifffcay.  4. 
Tltpl  iuf>polii(rl(ay. 

•   The  firagments  of  the  works  of  Pamphila  are  collected  by  MUller,  in  his  Pragmenta 
Hist.  GroK.f  vol.  iii.,  p.  520,  seqii. 

X.  JosEPHDs,  Flavius  {^xdfitos  'Itiff-nvos),*  thc  celebrated  Jewish  histo- 
rian, son  of  Matthias,  is  well  known  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  also  as  a 
warrior  and  statesman.  He  is  himself  our  main  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  life,  a  circumstance  obviously  not  without  its  drawbacks,  espe- 
cially as  he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  self-laudation.  He  was  bom  at 
Jerusalem,  in  A.D.  37,  the  first  year  of  Caligula's  Te\^w,  axA  \Xv^  IwxsJCa. 

^  jita.  GelLj  xr.,  23.  ,  a  Id.  ib. 

'  Diog:  Laerf.,  iii.,  S3;  r.,  35.  *  Elder ;  Smitlv,  l>ict.  Bv>«t.>  *•••' 
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after  our  Lord*s  ascension.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  Asmonean  princes,  while  from  his  father  he  inherited  the  priest- 
ly office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests,  whom  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and,  being 
introduced  to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his  friends,  but 
received  great  presents  from  the  empress.*  On  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
he  found  his  countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a  revolt  from  Rome,  from  which 
he  used  his  best  endeavors  to  dissuade  them,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  pro- 
fessed to  enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  affairs  in  Galilee.'  When 
Vespasian  and  his  army  entered  Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself  into 
Jotapata,  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  days.  When  the  place  was 
taken,  the  life  of  Josephus  was  spared  by  Vespasian,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Titus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son*s.' 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not  release  him  from  captivity 
till  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,*  nearly  three  years  afterward  (A.D.  70). 
Josephus  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterward 
accompanied  him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from 
Vespasian,  who  assigned  him  as  a  residence  a  house  formerly  occupied  by 
himself,  and  treated  him  honorably  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  fa- 
vor was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  Flavius  as  a  dependent  of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  composition  of  his  works. 

The  date  of  his  death  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  but  we  know» 
that  he  survived  Agrippa  II.,  who  died  in  A.D.  97,  so  that  his  own  decease 
may  probably  have  taken  place  about  A.D.  100.  His  first  wife,  whom  he 
took  at  Vespasian's  desire,  was  a  captive ;  his  marriage  with  her,  there- 
fore, since  he  was  a  priest,  was  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  according  to 
his  own  statement  ;•  and  his  language^  may  imply  that,  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  bonds,  and  had  accompanied  Vespasian  to  Alexandrea, 
he  divorced  her.  At  Alexandrea  be  took  a  second  wife,  whom  he  also 
divorced,  from  dislike  to  her  character,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Hyrcanus,  was  still  alive  when  he  wrote  his  life. 
His  third  wife  was  a  Jewess  of  Cyprus,  of  noble  family,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Justus  and  Simonides,  surnamed  Agrippa.* 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Josephus,  we  have  already  noticed 
his  tendency  to  self-laudation,  so  that  he  himself  is  by  no  ineans  free 
from  the  vanity  which  he  charges  upon  Apion.  Again,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  court  he  paid  to  the  notorious  Agrippa  II.,  his  profane  flattery  of  the 
Flavian  family,  *'  so  gross  (to  use  the  words  of  Fuller)  that  it  seems  not 
limned  with  a  pencil,  but  daubed  with  a  trowel,"*  is  another  obvious  and 


'  ^i^M  3.  2  Ibid.,  4,  teqq. ;  BeU.  Jud.,  ii.,  20,  seq, 

»  Vit.,  74,  teqq. ;  BeU.  Jud.,  iii.,  7,  seq. ;  vi.,  5,  «fec.  ♦  BeU.  Jud.f  iv.,  10. 

»  VU.,  65.  •  Ant.,  Ui.,  12,  *  2.  •»  Vit.,  75.  •  IbuL,  76. 

'  Campan  Vtor^nocrWs  Di—owm  on  Puhlit  E4u«ihon,  DUk.  zx. 
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lepolsive  feature  jn  the  character  of  Josephus.  His  early  visit  to  Rome, 
and  introduction  to  the  sweets  of  court  favor,  must  have  brought  more 
home  to  him  the  lesson  he  might  have  learned,  at  all  events,  from  the 
example  of  Herod  the  Great  and  others — that  adherence  to  the  Roman 
cause  was  the  path  to  worldly  distinction.  And  the  awe  with  which  the 
greatness  and  power  of  Rome  inspired  him  lay  always  like  a  spell  upon 
his  mind,  and  stifled  his  patriotism.  He  felt  pride,  indeed,  in  the  antiqui- 
ty of  his  nation  and  in  its  ancient  glories,  as  is  clear  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  his  books  against  Apion ;  neither  do  we  find  in  him  any 
want  of  sympathy  with  his  country's  misfortunes.  But  the  fault  of  Jose- 
phus was  that  (as  patriots  never  do)  he  despaired  of  his  country.  Again, 
holding,  in  the  main,  the  abstract  doctrines  of  a  pharisee,  but  with  the 
principles  and  temper  of  an  Herodian,  he  strove  to  accommodate  his  re- 
ligion to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices,  and  this  by  actual  omissions,  no 
less  than  by  a  rationalistic  system  of  modification.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
Moses  and  his  law  in  a  tone  which  might  be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever 
in  his  divine  legation.  He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  intend- 
ing to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views  of  religion,  should  he  find  them  better 
than  his  own.  He  intimates  a  doubt  of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Numerous  other  instances  of  a  similar  na^ 
tare  our  limits  forbid  us  to  specify. 

The  celebrated  passage  in  which  mention  is  made  by  him  of  the  found- 
er of  our  religion  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  interpolation.^ 

The  writiugs  of  Josephus  have  always  been  regarded,  and  with  justice, 
aa  indispensable  for  the  theological  student.  For  the  determination  of 
various  readings,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Did  Testament  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  But 
their  chief  use  consists  in  such  points  as  their  testimony  to  the  striking 
fulfillment  of  our  Savior's  prophecies,  their  confirmation  of  the  canon, 
fiu3ts,  and  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  obvious  collateral  aid  which 
they  supply  for  its  elucidation.  The  character  of  a  faithful  historian  is 
claimed  by  Josephus  foF  himself,  and  has  been  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged, though,  from  what  has  been  said  of  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  his 
heathen  readers,  it  can  not  be  admitted  without  some  drawbacks.  The 
language  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure,  though  we  meet  occasionally 
with  unclassical,  or,  at  least,  unustuU  expressions  and  constructions,  in 
some  of  which  instances,  however,  the  readings  are  doubtful.  The  speech- 
es which  he  introduces  have  much  spirit  and  vigor ;  and  there  is  a  graph- 
ic liveliness  in  his  descriptions  which  carries  our  feelings  along  with  it, 
and  fully  justifies  the  title  of  the  Greek  Livy  applied  to  him  by  St.  Jerome.' 

llie  works  of  Josephus  are  as  follows :  1.  The  History  of  the  Jewith 
War  (IIcpl  rov  ^lavfiaiKov  iro\4fJLov  fj  'lovdcuiais  lerropias  irtpl  oAx^crcwr),  in  seven 
books.  Josephus  tells  us  that  he  wrote  it  first  in  his  own  language,  and 
then  translated  it  into  Greek,  for  the  information  of  European  readers.* 
The  Hebrew  copy  is  no  longer  extant.  The  Greek  was  published  about 
A.D.  75,  under  the  patronage  and  with  the  especial  recommendation  of 

'  li'iagr,  I.  e.  a  Huron,  ad  EuitocK.,  Dt  Ciwl.Vvc.Eflf.^vifCiL. 

*  Pfvam.  adMOl.  AkL,  J. 
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TttOL  It  wsi  ariauned  ato  the  Psyatme  Iteazj.  and  its  andnr 
huaaeii  witk  a  actfoe  ac  Rone.  It  comBeoces  with  the  capture  of  Jo* 
isaaLni  b^  AatioehcA  Eptpoanes.  in  B.C.  170.  rana  rapidly  over  the 
cveou  bcAire  JoMpua'^  owm  cine,  and  then  gires  a  detailed  accoaat  of 
tke  iktai  war  wsh  Rome.  &  TV  J€wu&  ^iihfM6c«  Q— g«ik^  'A^x^*^^ 
jmi^  in  twentr  books,  completed  about  A.D.  93.  The  work  extends  from 
the  creatioiL  of  the  world  to  A.D.  £6.  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which 
the  Jews  were  eoaded  to  rebeiiion  by  Geaaios  Floras^  3u  His  own  life,  in 
one  book.  This  »  an  appendaee  to  the  Antiipiities.  4.  A  treatise  on 
the  anaqazty  of  the  Jews,  or  Man.  'AWmwm.  in  two  books.  It  is  in  an- 
swer to  such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewiah  nation  on  the  grooad 
of  the  sdenee  of  Greek  writers  respecting  it.  The  title  ^Against  Apion** 
is  rather  a  mi-mnmrr,  and  is  appiicaUe  only  to  a  poitioQ  of  the  second 
hook  (9  1-13).  This  treatise  exhibits  considerable  teaming.  &.  Eis  Um- 
mafimmt,  %  v^  tiFwtKfirfm  X^tntm.  Probably  fl|Hirioiis,  thoo^  refer- 
red to  as  a  work  of  Joaephos  by  Eosebhis.  Sl  Jerome,  Philostorgius,  and 
others.  It  is  an  extremely  declamatory  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Eteaaar  {an  aged  priest),  and  of  aeren  youths  and  their  mother,  in  the 
peraecution  under  Antiochos  Epiphanes.  Its  titte  has  reference  to  the 
aeal  for  God's  law  displayed  by  the  soflerers  in  the  ^irit  of  the  Macca- 
bees.' 


Tht  iaTaloablc  bat  foa^kmrnomm  cditioB  of  Joaephss,  by  Bmdmm,  cootainiBg  aD  the 
la  Greek  mad  Latin,  caaw  o«t  «t  Oxlbcd  in  17S0. 9  Tola.  fliL  Tlie  Latin  venion 
new :  the  text  was  Ibonded  on  a  most  careful  and  extensiTe  collation  of  MSS.,  and 
the  edition  was  f^irtber  ennchrtd  by  note^  and  indices.  Harercanqi's  edition,  Amster- 
dam. 172fS.  3  vol#.  fol..  is  more  conT^nient  for  the  reader  than  creditable  to  the  editor. 
That  of  Oberthijr.  in  3  toIs.  sto.  Leipzic.  ITSS-ITSS,  contains  only  the  Greek  text,  most 
earefViIly  edited,  and  the  edition  remains,  unfortunately,  incomi^ete.  Another  was  ed- 
ited by  Richter.  Leipxif.  ISfib,  as  part  of  a  Btbuothera  Pettrum.  The  latest  edition,  with 
probably  the  best  text,  is  that  of  Dindorf.  2  vols,  large  <vo  thus  far.  in  Didot*s  BibUntkeca 
Gr<Bca,  Paris.  l»45-7.  It  contains,  also,  the  fragments  relative  to  Jewish  history  con- 
tained in  Photins.  and  (Vafments  by  C.  Miiller.  hitherto  unedited,  of  Pcriybins,  Dionysius 
of  Halicamaasus,  Polycnns.  Dexii^us,  and  Eusebius. 

XL  PLrTABCHus  {UXouTopxoi),'*  the  biographer  and  philosoirfier,  was 
bom  at  Charonea,  in  Bceotia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
we  learn  from  Plutarch  himself  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress  through 
Greece,  in  A.D.  66,  from  which  we  may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or 
a  young  man  at  the  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy ;»  but  he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language 
in  Italy,  because  he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in  giving 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  himself 
with  Roman  literature.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  but  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plutarch  was  the  preceptor 
of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
at  Chaeronea,  where  he  discharged  various  magisterial  offices,  and  held  a 
priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  work  which  has 
immortalized  Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Lives  (B/o<  Uapdw-nXoi)  of 
^^y/^^^  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  forty-six  lives  are  arranged  in  pairs ; 
^  £ldert  I.  c.  *  i^»i§;  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.j  a.  v.  »  Vif,  Demosik.i't 
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each  pair  contains  the  life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison,  <r^Kpt<rtSy  of  the  two  men :  in  a  few  pairs  the  comparison  is 
omitted  ox  lost.  He  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  of  lives  and  the 
parallel  as  making  one  book  (fiifixiov).  When  he  says  that  the  book  of 
the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  was  the  fifth,  it  is  the  most  natural 
interpretation  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  fifth  in  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote  them.  It  could  not  be  the  fifth  in  any  other  sense,  if  each  pair 
composed  a  book.  We  have  also  the  lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ara- 
tus,  Galba,  and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after  the  forty-six 
lives.  A  life  of  Homer  is  also  attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  not  printed  in 
all  the  editions.  The  following  lives  by  Plutarch  are  lost :  Epaminon- 
das,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vitellius,  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  C3mic,  Daiphantus,  Aristomenes,  and  the  poet 
Aratus. 

The  authorities  for  Plutarch's  Lives  are  incidentally  indicated  in  the 
lives  themselves.  He  is  said  to  quote  250  writers,  of  whom  about  eighty 
are  those  whose  works  are  either  entirely  or  partially  lost.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  has  been  examined  by  Heeren.* 
Plutarch  must  have  had  access  to  a  good  library,  and  if  he  wrote  all  his 
Lives  during  his  old  age  at  Ch8erone^^  we  must  infer  that  he  had  a  large 
stock  of  books  at  command.  Being  a  Greek,  and  an  educated  man,  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sources  for  his  Greek 
Lives ;  and  he  has  indicated  them  pretty  fully.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  sources  for  his  Roman  Lives  was  less  complete,  and  his  handling  of 
them  less  critical.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has  been  so  extensively 
read  in  modern  times  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  The  reason  of  their  popular- 
ity is  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of  a  biographer : 
his  biography  is  true  portraiture.  Other  biography  is  often  a  dull,  tedious 
enumeration  of  facts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  up 
of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections  of  Plutarch  are  neither  iniperti- 
.nent  nor  trifling ;  his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there ;  his  honesty  of 
purpose  is  transparent ;  his  love  of  humanity  warms  the  whole.  His 
work  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with 
it  by  plodding  collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the  book  of  those  who 
can  nobly  think,  and  dare  and  do. 

Plutarch's  other  writings,  above  sixty  in  number,  are  placed  under  the 
general  title  of  Moralia,  or  ethical  works,  though  some  of  them  are  of  an 
historical  and  anecdotical  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(KoKoiieeia)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refutation, 
and  Ills  Apopkthegmata,  many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of 
these  essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  historical  works. 
Among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman  Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek 
Questions,  and  his  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely  enough  that 
several  of  the  essays  which  are  included  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch  are 
not  by  him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading.  The 
best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia  are  of  a  different  stam^. 
There  is  no  phiJosophical  system  in  these  essa^ft-.  yvtt^^  «^^cviX^\Q>\v^'a^ 

'  De  FantOma,  dec,  Vit.  Paroltel.,  &c.,  Gft\XVii«(itt,\^Sft^^''^' 
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Boc  Flotareh's  proTinee.    His  best  vritinga  are  practical,  and  their  mer- 

iu  cimsiat  m  the  aooadneaa  of  his  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human 

hie.  and  m  the  beneTolence  of  his  temper.    His  -^Marria^  Precepts^ 

are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  and  of  his  happiest  expression.    He  right- 

It  appreciaxed.  also,  the  importance  of  a  good  edncation,  and  he  gives 

moch  aonnd  adnce  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

TItt  fnc  eiiXiiam  «r  ail  rbc  wwks  of  Flvfaich  ia  ifeM  of  H.  Stepbens,  Genera,  1372,  IS 
vaU.  ?vol  Aa  erixxuM  at  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Laiia  Tcnioa,  speared  at  Leipsig,  1774- 
irS.  IS  vois.  ?v«,  and  it  £•  feneraaj  caDcd  Reiake'a  editum,  bat  Rciake  died  in  1774. 
Evcten's  edicoa  appeared  ic  TUbiafen.  1?91-19IS.  14  ▼«!>.  8r».  A  aeparata  edition  of 
tbe  Li«ca  first  appeared  in  Lacu.  at  Rone,  about  1470,  S  Toia.  M.  The  Teraioa  waa 
■ade  by  aeireral  handa.  and  waa  tbe  iwindatwa  of  the  Spanirii  and  Italian  Teraiona. 
The  drat  edixiaa  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  LiTca  waa  that  printed  by  Ginnta,  Florenee, 
1317.  fol.  The  cdinan  of  Brraa.  Loadon.  1799.  5  toIs.  4to,  with  a  Latin  Teraioa,  waa 
coBpteced  ^  Xoaca  d«  SooL  after  Bryan'a  death.  There  ie  an  edition  by  Cornea,  Paria, 
1S09-ISI3.  with  Botta.  m  6  toU.  $to  :  one  by  Schacfier.  Leipaig .  1883-90, 6  Tola.  8to,  with 
naeeaon«iBalaad8cleciad:  ane  by  .Smtenia.  Letpaig,  lg»-lftt6. 4  Tola.  8to  ;  and  one  by 
Daehnar.  t  voU.  Large  Sfvo,  in  Didat'a  IMhoekerm  Grme^  Paria,  1846.  The  beat  of  theae 
edinona  la  that  of  Sinteaia.  The  first  edition  of  the  Moralia,  which  ia  aaid  to  be  Tery  in- 
correct, waa  printed  by  the  elder  Aldns,  Yenice,  1309,  fU. :  and  afterward  at  Basle,  by 
Froben.  130.  fbL.  1574.  M.  lltt  baec  edition,  howcrer.ia  that  of  Wyttenbneli,  the  labor 
ef  fonr-end  twenty  ycnra.  tt  waa  printed  at  Oxford  in  4io.  bconaiataof  lbarparta,or 
nix  Tolomee  of  text  (179fr-18Q0)  and  two  Tolnmcs  ef  notea  (1810-lttl}.  It  was  alao 
printed  at  the  same  tiae  in  9n>.  14  toU.  There  ia  alao  a  Leipaig  edition  of  the  nocea  of 
Wyttenbaeh.  ISW-M.  3  toU.  Sto.  An  edition  of  the  Maralia,  by  Dibner,  S  Tola,  larfs 
flro.  fonno  part  of  Didoc's  BMrntkrem  Grvcm,  Paria,  1841,  and  elaima  to  hsTe  a  text  aB> 
periortothatof  Wvttenbaeh.  A  aaefki  Imdex  Gmcifalie,  ftoin  the  papcra  of Wyttnibafh, 
waa  pnbliahed  at  Oxfimi.  S  toU.  Sto.  1830.  reprinted  at  Leipiig,  I8ft3. 

XII.  Abriaxcs  v^A^^covor).*  a  native  of  Nicomedia.  in  Bithynia,  bom 
aboot  AD.  90.  was  a  pupil  and  friend  ot'Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  at- 
tention as  a  philosopher  by  publishing  at  Athens  the  lectures  of  Ins  mas- 
ter.   In  A.D.  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Hadrian  during  his  stay  in 
Greece,  and  received  from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship.    From 
this  time  he  assumed  the  name  Flavius  Arrianus.    In  A.D.  136.  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  which  was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the 
Alani  or  Massagete,  whom  he  defeated.    Under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  A.D. 
146,  Arrian  was  consul;  and  about  A.D.  IdO,  he  withdrew  from  public 
life,  and  from  this  time  lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.    He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.    Arriau  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  writers  of 
his  time.     He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xenophon,  both  in  the  subjects  of 
his  works  and  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  written.    He  regarded  his 
relation  to  Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates,'  and  it 
was  his  endeavor  to  carry  out  that  resemblance.    With  this  view  he  pub- 
lished, 1.  The  Philosophical  Lecture*  of  bis  master  (Aurrpi/Sol  'Eruertrrov), 
in  eight  books,  the  first  half  of  which  is  still  extant.     2.  An  Abatract  of 
the  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus  ('Etx^P^'o*'  'Evuct^ov),  which  is 
still  extant.    This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for  many 
centuries  with  both  Christians  and  pagans.     He  also  published  other 
works  relating  to  Epictetus,  which  are  now  lost.    His  original  works  are, 
8.  A  TreaftJte  on  the  Cheat  (KwrrYtTucis^,  v;\v\<:Xv  faTEaa>  ?l  kind  of  supple- 
i  SmitA,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.v,  *  Pkottitt,^.\1,B,«4.*dck«-,  Si«d^%.-*, 
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ment  to  Xenophon's  work  on  the  same  subject^  and  is  printed  in  most 
editions  of  Xenophon*s  works.  4.  The  History  of  the  Asiatic  Expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  {^Aydfieuris  'AAc^cb^Spov),  in  seven  books,  and  the  most 
important  of  Arrian's  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the  reader  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the  ease  and  clear- 
ness of  the  style.  It  is  also  of  great  value  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories  written  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Alexander,  especially  those  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus.  The  work  likewise  shows  that  Ar- 
rian  possessed  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  afiairs.  5.  On 
India  ('IvSiid^,  or  ra  'IvSikcI),  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Anabasis.  This  work  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  imitation, 
probably,  of  Ctesias,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian  wished  to 
supplant  by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account.  6.  A  Description  of 
a  Voyage  around  the  Coasts  of  the  Etixine  (U(piir\ovs  v6vrov  'E.{flcivov\  which 
had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  himself  during  his  government  of 
Cappadocia.  This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us,  together  with  a  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Msotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  belong  undoubtedly  to  a 
later  period.  7.  A  Work  on  Tactics  [hAyos  raKTiK6s^  or  T^x»^  toktijc^),  of 
which  we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment.  Arrian  wrote  also  numer- 
ous other  works  which  are  now  lost.  These  were  principally  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  and  composed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Among 
them  we  may  mention,  1.  A  History  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Tcb  ficrcb  *A\4^ayhpov)y  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or,  rather, 
an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in  Photius.  2.  A  History  of  the 
Parthians  (nopOixcl),  in  seventeen  books,  the  main  subject  of  which  was 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  3.  A  History  of 
BUhynia  {BiBwucd)^  in  eight  books.  This  work  began  with  the  mythical 
'  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when  Bithynia  became 
united  with  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned  several 
events  connected  with  his  own  life.  4.  A  History  of  the  Aland  {'AXayuefit 
or  rk  icai'  'AAoyo^t).  He  had  defeated  this  people  when  prsefect  of  Cap- 
padocia, in  A.D.  136. 

TlM  Aiarpifiai  'Enucrnrov  were  first  printed  by  Trinearelli,  1535,  and  afterward,  to- 
gether with  the  'EyxecptStov  and  Simpliciua'a  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by 
H.  Wolf,  Basle,  1560.  The  best  editions  are  in  Schweighaeaser*s  Epictett^B  PkUotophim 
UonumeHtOj  rol.  iii.,  and  in  Coracs'  Uaptpya  'EAArji'.  Bi^Aio9.,  vol.  viii.  The  'Eyx€i-piSu>v 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politian,  Rome,  1493 ;  and  1496,  by  Berval- 
das,  at  Bologna.  The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary  of  Simplicias,  appeared  first 
at  Venice,  1528,  4to.  This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  others.  The  best 
among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of  Schweighaeuser  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections 
above  mentioned.  The  KvinTyerucof  is  contained  in  Zeune's  Opuscule  Minora  of  Xeno- 
phon  ;  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol.  vi.,  best  in  Sauppe*8  revision  of  Schnei- 
der, vol.  vi. ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  in  many  other  editions  of  Xenophon.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  by  EUendt,  Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo ;  by  KrOger,  Ber- 
lin, 1835-48, 2  vols.  8vo.  The  *lvhucri  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis ;  sep- 
arately by  Schmieder,  Halle,  1798, 8vo.  The  Peripluse*  are  contained  in  the  collection  of 
the  minor  works  of  Arrian  by  filancard,  Amsterdam,  \6ft^  ^uA  Yl^Q.^xi^  Aw»  \w"»».^wi\!5% 
Geographi  Afinores^  and  in  Gail's  and  Hofftnann^s  coUecX\OTV%  o^  Wvft  TOiVEwat  %^ov*2^«*^' 
The  mark  on  Tactics  iu  printed  in  Blaneard's  coVLecUon.    TYmbXjmX  wA  \nn«\  «as^^ss^ 
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edition  of  the  entire  wotIlb  of  Arrian  i8  by  Diibner  and  C.  Miiller,  in  Didot's  BibUotkeeti 
Gntca^  Paris,  1816,  8vo. 

XIII.  Appiancs  (•Ainrtav<Js),*  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather 
from  various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly  any  particulars  of 
his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to  which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  pref- 
ace to  his  history,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  mentions  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  at  Alexandrea,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Rome,  where  he  wzis  engaged  in  pleading  cau^s  in  the  courts 
of  the  emperors.  He  further  states  that  the  emperors  considered  him 
worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  their  afiairs,  which 
Schweighaeuser  and  others  interpret  to  mean  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  for  this  supposition.  We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it 
was  the  office  of  procurator  which  he  held  ;  but  whether  he  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  emperor's  finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in 
this  capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  i^TOte  a  Roman  history  CPw/AoZicd,  or  *Pw/taik^  *laropla%  in  twen- 
ty-four books,  on  a  plan  different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did 
not  treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole,  in  chronological 
order,  following  the  series  of  events  ;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of 
the  affairs  of  each  country,  from  the  time  that  it  became  connected  witii 
the  Romans  till  it  was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
first  foreign  people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact  were  the 
Gauls ;  and  consequently  his  histor>%  according  to  his  plan,  would  have 
begun  with  that  people.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books  to  an  account  of  the  early 
times,  and  of  the  various  nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were  :  1.  The  kingly  period.  2.  Italy.  3. 
The  Samnites.  4  The  Gauls  or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands. 
6.  Spain.  7.  Hannibal's  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Numidia.  9. 
Macedonia.  10.  Greece,  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor.  II.  Syria 
and  Parthia.  12.  The  war  with  Mithradates.  13-21.  The  civil  wars 
CEfupvXia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of 
Actiuni.  Tlie  last  four  books,  also,  had  the  title  of  to  Arywrruucd.  22. 
'EKaToyracTioj  comprising  the  history  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  battle 
of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  D- 
lyria.     24.  Those  with  Arabia. 

We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  complete,  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  sev- 
enteenth, and  twenty-third.  There  are  also  fragments  of  several  of  the 
others.  The  Parthian  history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighaeuser  to  be  no  work  of  Ap- 
pian, but  merely  a  compilation  from  Plutarch's  lives  of  Antony  and  Cras- 
sus,  probably  made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Appian's  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation. In  the  early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  far  as  the 
latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  the 

1  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.^  a.  v. 
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books  of  Dionyaius  which  are  lost.  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and  subsequently  he 
made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style  is  clear  and  simple ;  but  he  possesses 
few  merits  as  an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most  absurd 
blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places  Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the 
Iberus,  and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spain  to  Britain. 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barbarous  Latin  translation,  by  Candidus, 
at  Veniee,  in  1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Carolus  Stephanus, 
Paris,  1551 ;  which  was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version,  by  Gelenius,  put  forth, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Basle,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the  portion  of  the  work 
relating  to  Spain  and  Hannibal's  wars  was  published  for  the  first  time  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  1557.  Ursinus  published  some  fVagments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The  second  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Gelenius,  by  H.  Stephanus,  Gen- 
eva, 1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian,  containing  the  wars  with  lUyria,  was  first 
published  by  Hoeschelius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  additional  flragments  were  added 
by  Valesius,  Paris,  1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1670,  and  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  edition  of  EI.  Stephanus.  The  work  bears  on 
the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander  Tollius,  but  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  that  went  before,  is  that  of  Schwei^aeuser,  Leipzig,  1785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A 
few  new  fragments  of  Appian  were  published  by  Mai,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Nova 
CoUectio  Vet.  Hcript.  They  are  reprinted  in  "  Polybii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta 
VtOicoHa/*  dsc,  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also  discovered  a  letter  of  Appian 
to  Pronto  (p.  229  in  Niebuhr's  edition  of  Pronto).  The  latest,  and  probably  the  best  edi- 
tion of  the  text  of  Appian,  is  that  forming  part  of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Graca,  in  which  the 
text  and  Latin  version  of  Schweighacuser  have  been  corrected  fVom  the  private  memo- 
randa (^that  editor.    It  contains,  also,  the  fragments  discovered  by  Mai. 

XrV.  Dion  Cassius  Cocceianus,*  the  celebrated  historian  of  Rome, 
probably  derived  the  gentile  name  of  Cassius  from  one  of  his  ancestors, 
who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  had  been  adopted  into  the  Cas- 
sia gens ;  for  his  father,  Cassius  Apronianus,  had  already  borne  it.  He 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianus  from  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus  Cocceianus  the  orator,  who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his 
grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  Dion  Cassius  was  born  about  A.D. 
166,  at  Nicea,  in  Bithynia.  His  father  was  a  Roman  senator.  He  was 
educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  in  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which  the  latter  had  the  administra- 
tion, and  after  his  father's  death  he  went  to  Rome,  about  A.D.  180.  He 
was  straightway  made  a  senator,  and  frequently  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  was  aedile  and  quaestor  under  Commodus,  and  prajtor  under 
Septimius  Severus,  A.D.  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his  journey 
to  the  East ;  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  to  the  government  of  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna,  A.D.  218 ;  was  consul  about  A.D.  220  ;  proconsul  of  Africa, 
A.D.  224,  under  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  legate  to 
Dalmatia  in  A.D.  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in  the  following  year.  In  the  lat- 
ter province  he  restored  strict  discipline  among  the  troops,  which  excited 
the  discontent  of  the  praetorians  at  Rome,  who  demanded  his  life  of  Al- 
exander  Se verus.  13 ut  the  emperor  protected  \\\m,  ^wd  x^v^^^Vwc^  \.^\^^ 
second  consulshipf  A.D.  229.     Dion,  however,  xelVt^d  Xo  C>^\k^^\v\^^  "asv^ 
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ahortly  afterward  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor  to  return  to  his 
native  town  Nicea,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the  most  important  was  a 
History  cf  Rome  CPMfuuk^  *laropia),  which  alone  has  come  down  to  ns, 
though  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
having  reached  us  entire.  It  consisted  originally  of  eighty  books,  and 
was  farther  divided  into  decades,  like  Livy's  Roman  history.  It  embraced 
the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  that  is,  from  the 
landing  of  iBneas  in  Italy  down  to  A.D.  229,  the  year  in  which  Dion  quit- 
ted Italy  and  returned  to  Nicea.  Of  the  first  thirty-four  books  we  possess 
only  fragments ;  but  since  Zonaras,  in  his  annals,  chiefly  followed  I^on 
Cassius,  we  may  regard  the  annals  of  Zonaras  as,  to  some  extent,  an  epit- 
ome of  Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  thirty-fifth  book  we  possess  a  considerable 
fragment,  and  from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  fifty-fourth  the  work  is 
extant  complete,  and  embraces  the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and 
Pompey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa,  B.C.  10.  Of 
the  remaining  books  we  have  only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and 
others.  Dion  Cassius  himself  intimates  that  he  treated  the  history  of  re- 
publican Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavored  to  give  a  more  minute  and 
detailed  account  of  those  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness.* 

Notwithstanding  the  great  losses  which  the  work  has  experienced,  we 
still  possess  a  sufficient  portion  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  its  value.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history 
of  the  republic,  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the  empire,  for  some  por- 
tions of  which  it  is  our  only  source  of  information.  In  some  of  the  frag- 
ments published  by  Mai,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  allude  in  our  account 
of  the  editions  of  the  work,  Dion  distinctly  states  that  he  had  read  nearly 
every  thing  which  had  been  ^^Titten  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
did  not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he  found  in  other  writers, 
but  that  he  weighed  his  authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  select- 
ing what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This  assertion  of  the 
author  himself  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  his- 
tory, for  it  is  manifest  every  where  that  he  had  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  notions  of  Roman  life  and  Roman 
institutions  were  far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Whenever  he  is  led  into  error,  it  is 
generally  owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic  sources,  and  to  his 
being  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  secondary  ones.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes,  that  the  history  of  the  empire 
presented  many  more  difiSiculties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  republic. 
In  those  parts  in  which  he  relates  contemporary  events,  his  work  forms 
a  sort  of  medium  between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the  emper- 
ors. His  object  was  to  give  a  record  as  complete  and  as  accurate  as 
possible  of  all  the  important  events ;  but  his  work  is  not,  on  that  account, 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  o^  e^exiX^,  lot  Xv^  ^tAs^.'^oto^  like  Thucyd- 
idesj  Polybius,  and  Tacitus,  to  tt^ce  x\ie  ^^cti\&x^  S^cnrw  ^srosfe^^  ■gs.Wi;^ 
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unfold  the  motives  of  men's  actions.  Indeed,  in  his  endeavor  to  make 
us  see  the  connection  of  occurrences,  he  sometimes  even  neglects  the 
chronological  order,  like  his  great  models. 

But  with  all  these  excellences,  Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of 
Thucydides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  his  faults  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  rather  those  of  his  age  than  of  his  individual  character  as 
an  historian.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and 
the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  his  history,  which  is  not  free  from  a 
rhetorical  tinge,  especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in  it. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  imitate 
the  classic  writers  of  ancient  Greece ;  but  his  language  is,  nevertheless, 
full  of  peculiarities,  barbarisms,  and  Latinisms,  probably  the  consequence 
of  his  long  residence  in  Italy ;  and  the  praise  which  Photius  bestows  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style  must  be  greatly  modified,  for  it  is  often 
h^rsh  and  heavy,  and  Dion  seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without 
any  attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement. 

The  first  edition  of  Dion  Cassius  in  the  original  Greek  is  that  of  R.  Stephens,  Paris, 
1548,  fol.,  which  contains  fVom  book  thirty-five  to  sixty.  H.  Stephens  then  gave  a  new 
edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Xylander,  Geneva,  1591,  fol.  The  epitome  of  Xiphi- 
linus,  firom  book  sixty  to  eighty,  was  first  printed  in  the  edition  of  Leunclavius,  Frank* 
fort,  1599,  and  Hanau,  1606,  fol.  After  the  (Vagments  and  echgvB  collected  by  Ursinns 
and  Valesius  had  been  published,  Fabricius  formed  the  idea  of  preparing  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  edition  of  Dion  Cassius ;  but  his  death  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
plan,  which  was  carried  out  by  his  son-in-law  Reimarus,  who  published  his  edition  at 
Hambarg,  1750-53,  in  2  vols.  fol.  The  Greek  text  is  not  much  improved  in  this  edition, 
bat  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of  very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which 
it  contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xylander  and  Leunclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is 
that  of  Stars,  in  9  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1824,  the  ninth  volume  of  which  {published  in  1843) 
contains  the  **  Excerpta  Vatieana,^^  which  had  been  first  discovered  and  published  by 
Mai  (Scr^L  Vet.  Nov.  Collect.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  135,  teqq.).  These  excerpta  were  published  firom 
a  Vatican  MS.,  and  bear,  indeed,  the  name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are,  in  all  probability, 
taken  ilrom  the  work  of  some  Christian  writer,  who  continued  the  work  of  Dion.  They 
belonged,  in  Act,  to  a  work  containing  the  history,  firom  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
that  ofConstantine  the  Great.  A  few  more  fragments  were  published  by  Haase  (Bonn, 
1840,  8vo),  who  foand  them  in  a  Paris  MS. 

XV.  Hebodianus  CHfwSioKiJj),^  a  writer  on  Roman  history.  He  was  a 
Greek,  though  he  appears  to  have  lived  for  a  considerable  period  in  Rome, 
but  without  holding  any  public  oflSce.  From  his  work,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, we  may  gather  that  he  was  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  the 
reign  of  Gordian  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  A.D.  238.  Beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  His  history  extends  over  the  period 
from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  (A.D.  180)  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Gordian  III.  (A.D.  238),  and  bears  the  title  'HpaSuufov  t^s  furit 
MdfMcov  fiaertXtias  itrropiw  jSijSAia  okt(&.  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  lifetime.  Photius  gives  an 
outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  and  passes  a  flattering  encomium  on 
the  style  of  Herodian,  which  he  describes  as  clear,  vigorous,  and  agree- 
able, preserving  a  liappy  medium  between  an  utter  disregard  of  art  and 
elegance,  and  a  profuse  employment  of  the  artiftces  Mv^v^XXmeaa^^^VxOtv 
were  known  under  the  name  of  Atticism,  as  weW  ?ka\^\7igee.xv\><^x>ft«^  ^gp^\ 
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bombast,  adding  that  not  many  historical  writers  are  bis  superiors.  He 
appears  to  have  had  Thucydidcs  before  him,  to  some  extent,  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  composition  of  bis  work,  like  him,  in- 
troducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary.  In  spite 
of  occasional  inaccuracies  in  chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is, 
in  the  main,  truthful  and  impartial,  though  Julius  Capitolinus  and  others 
charge  him  with  partiality. 

Tbe  best  editions  of  Ilerodian  are  that  by  Irmiscta,  Leipzig,  1789-1805,  5  vols.  8to  \  hf 
F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  17»2,  8vo ;  and  by  Bekker,  BerUn,  1826. 

XVL  JElianus  Claudius  (KXa^ios  AiKiw6sy  was  bom,  according  to 
Suidas,  at  Prsneste,  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He  calls  himself  a 
Roman,*  as  possessing  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  Greek  literature  and  oratory.*  He  stud- 
ied under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and  imitated  the  style  of  Dion  Chry- 
sostom,  but  admired  Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was  called  6  troipurHis.  ^ 
complete  was  the  command  which  he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language, 
that  he  could  speak  it  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian.  That  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, was  not  his  forte,  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching  for  writing.  He  lived 
to  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

There  are  two  considerable  works  of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  history  {UoiKiXrj  'itrropia),  in  fourteen  books,  commonly 
called  his  "  Van'a  Histoiiay''  and  the  other  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of 
animals  (Ufpl  Zmuv  I^iSttitos),  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
"Dc  Animalium  Natura."  The  former  work  contains  short  narrations 
and  anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  &c.,  selected  from 
various  authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value  arises  from  its  containing  many  pas- 
sages from  works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost.  The  latter  work 
is  of  the  same  kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  This  book 
would  appear  to  have  become  a  popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology, 
since,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byzantine  poet,  found- 
ed upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two  works, 
with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  both  writ- 
ten by  the  same  ^Elian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjecture,  by 
two  different  persons.  In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on 
philosophical  and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on  ♦*  Providence"  {Ufpl 
Upovoias),  in  three  books,  and  one  on  the  "  Divine  Manifestations"  (Ufpl 
efiuv  *Ey€pyfi&t/)j  directed  against  the  Epicureans.  There  are  also  attrib- 
uted to  him  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such  like  matters,  which 
are  by  feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical,  unreal  style,  and 
are  of  no  value. 

The  best  editions  of  tbe  Varia  Hwtoria  Meb^  Pcrizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8vo ;  by  Gro- 
novjuSf  Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4U>,  %,Ttvd\)^  YL:tt\«v,\ifcv^T\\j,,Yi^,'i.^^i\^.%H^i.    The  De  Ant- 

^  Smithj  Diet.  Btogr.^  s.  v.  *  V.  H.^xvY.^lb.  ^  ^ . tt.,\x.^^a. , '»i\^«>^. 
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fHaUum  Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  London,  1744,  2  vois.  itOf  and  by  J.  G.  Schnei- 
der, Leipzig,  1784, 3  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832, 2  vols.  8vo. 
This  contains  the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  collected  and  left  for  a  new 
edition.  The  letters  were  published  apart  A-om  the  other  worlts  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
in  his  "  CoUtctio  Epistolartun  GrcBcarunif"  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

XVII.  Dexippus,  Publius  Hebennius,^  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  histo- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  and  Probus,  until 
about  A.D.  280.2  He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  later 
writers  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning,  and  he  was  honored  at 
Athens  with  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  in  fighting  against  the  Goths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in  A.D.  262. 
He  was  the  author  of  three  historical  works  :  1.  TA  fierii  *A)UiavZ^u,  a 
history  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  in  four  books.  By  way 
of  introduction,  the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  history,  from 
the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander.  2.  'X^nnofxov  iaropucAvy  a  chronological 
history,  from  the  Mythical  Ages  down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Goth- 
icusi  A.D.  268.  It  consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  History.  3.  :SKv6t/ca,  an  account  of  the 
war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought. 
It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Au- 
relian. We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of  his  works,  which  show, 
however,  that  his  style  has  all  the  faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians. 
These  fragments,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discoveries 
of  Mai,  have  been  collected  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Scriptorcs  Historia  Byzantina,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 

XVIII.  Phlegon  (♦A€7»i/),'  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  was  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  not  of  Augustus,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously asserted  by  some  writers  on  the  authority  of  Suidas.  Piilegon 
probably  survived  Hadrian,  since  his  work  on  the  Olympiads  came  down 
to  01.  229,  that  is,  A.D.  137,  which  was  the  year  before  the  death  of  that 
emperor.  He  wrote  the  following  works  :  1.  IIcpl  Bavfuurlui/,  a  small 
treatise  on  wonderful  events,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  which  is  wanting.  It  is  a  poor  performance,  full  of  the  most 
ridiculous  tales.  2.  Ilepl  fieucpofiiw,  likewise  extant,  consisting  of  only  a 
few  pages,  and  giving  a  list  of  persons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years  and  upward.  It  was  copied  from  the  registers  of  the 
censors  {4^  ahriov  rwu  AiroTt/i^o-ew)/),  is  a  bare  enumeration  of  names,  and 
is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  work  on  the  same  subject  ascribed 
to  Lucian.  At  the  end  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Sibylline  oracles  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  lines.  These  two  are  the  only  works  of  Phlegon 
that  have  come  jiown  to  us.  3.  *OKvinrioviKw  koX  xP^^^*^^^  awayttyti, 
quoted  under  the  title  of  Xpoyoypcupicu  or  *OA.u/Airici8cs,  in  seventeen  books, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  Olympiads  from  01.  1  (B.C.  776)  to  01.  229 
(A.D.  137).    This  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  Phle- 

'  gon.     Tlie  commencement  of  the  book  is  pieaeiveiV  m  >}afc  "^^"S*.  q»S.  ^^ 
other  works  of  Phlegon^  and  an  extract  from  \l,  t^\^X\tv^  \.Q  ^^  \Tl^ 
Sim/A,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.      «  JS!uaop.,  YU.  Pvirkur.y  p.  ^\.      ^  SmitV  !>«*•  ©««»»'» »» **** 
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OhnDpiad,  is  giTcn  bj  Photius,  bat  with  these  exceptions,  and  a  few  ref- 
erences to  it  in  Stephanus  Byxantinus,  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  others,  the 
work  is  entirely  lost.  4.  'OK^iwtdUs  cr  fiifixiois  ^,  a  sort  of  abridgment 
of  the  preceding.  5.  A  life  of  Hadrian,  really  written  by  the  emperor 
himself,  though  published  as  the  work  of  Phlegon.  6.  TvyeuK^s  iy  woXsfu- 
mms  9wcrai  nd  JvSfCMu,  a  small  treatise,  first  published  by  Heeren  {BM. 
d.  AUtn  Literal,  und  A'uiu/,  part,  vi.,  Gottingen,  1789),  by  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Phlegon ;  but  Westermann,  who  has  also  printed  it,  with  the 
other  works  of  Phlegon,  thinks  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  There 
were,  besides  these,  two  or  three  other  unimportant  works. 

The  edUio  phmcfp*  (rf*  Phlegon  was  edited  by  Xylander,  along  with  Antoninus  Liberalis, 
AatifoooB,  and  similar  writers,  Basle,  1566.  The  next  edition  was  by  Menrsius,  Ley* 
den,  liSfk,  which  was  reprinted  by  Grsnorios,  in  his  Thesanros  of  Greek  Antiqaities, 
▼ols.  viii.  and  ix.  The  third  edition  was  by  Frans,  1775,  of  which  a  new  edition  a^ 
peared  in  1£!2.  llalle,  with  the  notes  of  Bast.  The  most  recent  edition  is  by  We8t«^ 
mann.  in  his  nap«<»foyp«^>  Scriptores  Rerum  ilirmhUium  Grocs,  Brunswick,  1839.  The 
fkagments  on  the  <M\-mpiads  are  given  in  the  Oxibrd  edition  of  Pindar,  1697,  fid.,  and  in 
Kranse*s  (Mympia,  Vienna,  1838. 

XIX.  Apbic.\xcs  Sbxtts  Julius,*  a  Christian  writer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan,  but  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Emmaus,  in  Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he 
was  bom.*  He  went  to  Alexandrea  to  hear  the  philosopher  Heraclas, 
who  was  aften;i*ard  bishop  of  that  city.  The  later  Syrian  ^writers  state 
that  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop  himself  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  Socrates*  classes  him  with  Ori- 
gen  and  Clement.  His  chief  work  was  a  Chromcon,  in  five  books  {Tlfyrd' 
fiifi\oy  XP«'^^^**<^»')»  froin  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
B.C.  5499,  to  A.p.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elagabalus.  The 
work  is  lost,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  also  are  preserved  by  Georgius 
Syncellus,  Cedrenus,  and  in  the  "  Paschale  Chronicon."  The  fragments 
of  this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  {Bibl.  Pat.)  and  Routh  {Rdiquia  Sacra), 
Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning  the  authority  of  the  book 
of  Susanna,  to  which  Origen  replied.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has  been 
published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by  Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4to. 
It  is  also  contained  in  De  la  Rue's  edition  of  Origen.  He  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  by  Eusebius. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus,  entitled  Kcoroi,  that  is, 
embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  K(irr6s  of  Venus,  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  it  contained  twenty-four  books ;  but  according  to  Pho- 
tius,  fourteen ;  and  according  to  Syncellus,  nine.  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects — ^medicine,  agriculture,  natural  history,  the  military 
art,  &c.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  commonplace  book,  in  which 
the  author  entered  the  results  of  his  reading.  Some  of  the  books  are  said 
to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by 
Thevcnot,  in  the  "  Mathematici  Vet  exes,"  ^wi'aA^^'^-k^swi^^^aA  in  the  Geo- 
ponica  of  Cassianus  Bassus.  


I  SmitA,  Diet.  Biogn^  9.  t>.  »  ffiwwfc.^  Dt  ^^^  W-^^  *  HSs^  ^BA-,^iu,^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  PERIOD^con^miMif. 

SOPHISTS    AND    RHETORICIANS. 

INTRODUCTOBY  REMARKS.* 

I.  Thk  tenn  Sophist^  wtiich  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato  had  been 
a  title  of  reproach,  became  under  the  Roman  emperors  an  honorary  ap- 
pellation, and  designated  a  particular  class  of  literary  men.  The  name 
was  now  given  to  those  who,  independently  of  the  talent  of  public  speak- 
ing and  extemporaneous  discourse,  occupied  themselves  with  what  we 
call  belles-lettres  studies,  but  with  the  exception  of  poetry. 

IL  As  some  of  this  class  of  individuals,  however,  devoted  themselves 
more  particularly  to  public  speaking  and  the  composition  of  discourses, 
and  oUiers  to  writing  on  the  theory  of  the  art,  or  what  we  term  rhetoric, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  make  a  division  of  them  into  sophisU  and  rhetori- 
cUmSf  and  to  consider  each  class  in  succession. 

III.  In  the  period  which  we  are  at  present  considering,  public  speaking 
was  confined  to  the  bar,  public  lectures,  and  the  schools,  in  the  last  of 
which  imaginary  causes  were  pleaded  or  set  themes  discussed.  The 
lectures,  which  were  merely  a  species  of  public  declamation,  became  in 
time  extremely  popular,  and  proved  a  source  of  both  honor  and  riches. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  merely  essays,  intended  to  be  read  to  a 
chosen  few.  The  subjects  were  generally  of  a  moral,  philosophical,  or 
political  character,  and  the  aid  of  mythology  and  history  was  frequently 
called  in  to  render  these  oratorical  displays  more  interesting  and  showy. 

IV.  It  was  during  this  epoch  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  that  various 
specific  terms  began  to  be  applied  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  oratorical  com- 
position which  were  then  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the  follow- 
ing :  MffA^,  tiwrauris^  liAyos^  AoAti,  nposXdKid,  ^x^^ioa-fia,  AtdKt^is,  '£ir/- 

V.  By  MfA^nj  was  meant  a  declamation,  carefully  prepared  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  in  which  the  author,  assuming  the  character  of  some 
personage  of  antiquity,  or  of  some  mythological  individual,  treated  of  an 
imaginary  subject  as  if  really  existing.  The  2v(rrcuris  was  a  short  dis- 
course, by  which  the  speaker  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  some  pro* 
tector.  The  term  A6yos  was  generic,  and  denoted  every  kind  of  compo- 
sition or  discourse,  but  chiefly  a  harangue  on  some  important  subject. 
The  TlporptwriKhs  Aiyos  was,  in  particular,  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  exhorting  them  to  form  some  resolve,  or,  as  was  oftentimes 
the  case,  a  moral  exhortation.  The  AoAidt  was  what  we  would  call  a 
complimentary  address.  It  was  termed  Upos\aKtd  when  it  served  as  an 
exordium  to  a  public  lecture.     The  SxcS^curfMi  AwfgwaXe^  «xi  ^-\v^w\  «t 

extemporaneous  speech.    The  AiiUc^ts  was  w\\al  "we  v?o\A^  <t^  ^  ^^»gi- 
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tation.     The  *£ir(8ct|tr  was  a  show-speech,  intended  for  some  fonnal  oc-  _ 
casion.^ 

VI.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important 
individuals  in  the  two  classes  just  referred  to. 

I.     SOPHISTS. 

1.  Lesbonax  (Ac(r/3c0va^),'  a  philosopher  and  sophist,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  who  is  known  as  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Suidas  says  that  he  wrote 
several  philosophical  works,  but  does  not  mention  that  he  was  an  orator 
or  rhetorician;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Lesbonax  of  whom  there  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius*  sixteen 
political  OFations.  Of  these  orations  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  one 
entitled  ircpl  rod  iro\4fiov  KopivOlwy,  and  the  other  a  trporptwuchs  Kiy9S, 
both  of  which  are  not  unsuccessful  imitations  of  the  Attic  orators  of  the 
best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  oratws  pub- 
lished by  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekker,  <Sz^.  A  separatee  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1820,  8vo. 

IL  Dion  Chrysostomus  (AtW  Xpv<r6<rrofio$)*  that  is,  Dion  the.  Golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his  great  talents  as  an  orator.  He 
also  bore  the  surname  of  Cocceianus,  which  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship.' 
Dion  Chrysostom  was  born  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished  equestrian  family. 
He  received  a  careful  education,  increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ;  but,  hav- 
ing incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the  atth^  of  a 
beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon,  and 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Embassy,  he  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getse,  and,  owing  to  the  power  and  wis- 
dom of  his  orations,  he  met  every  where  with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did 
much  good.*  When  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion  used  his  influence 
with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  favor  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  afler  his  accession.'  Tra- 
jan, Nerva's  successor,  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  and 
showed  him  the  most  marked  favor,  for  he  is  said  to  have  often  visited 
him,  and  even  to  have  allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  triumphal 
car.     Dion  died  at  Rome  about  A.D.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostom  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  sophists  and  rhet- 
oricians in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  extant  eighty  of 
his  orations ;  but  they  are  more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  phil- 
osophical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they  have  only  the  form. 
We  find  among  them  \6yoi  irepl  fiaa-iK^ias,  or  \6yoi  fiaciKiKoi,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ;  Aioy4^s  ^  irtpl  rvpav- 

'  Himerii  Opera.,  ed.  Wemsdorf  ,p.  "Wi.  *  S.iwiK,  Uict.  Biogr.y  »  v. 

3  Phot.y  Bibl.  Cod.,  74,  p.  5^.  "  STnjlVlyw:X.l^^tos^.^^.^k. 

«  Orat.  xlv.,  p.  513.  *  OTOX.xxvn.,'^."A.  "^  Qkt^x.TX-^.^^j.'im.. 
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tfldos,  on  the  troubles  to  which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  sovereign  has  to  encounter ; 
essays  on  slavery  and  freedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as 
an  orator ;  political  discourses,  addressed  to  various  towns ;  on  subjects 
of  ethics  and  practical  philosophy ;  and,  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  sub- 
jects, and  epideictic  or  show-speeches.  Besides  these  eighty  orations, 
we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others.  There  are  extant  also  five  letters 
under  the  name  of  Dion,  and  addressed  to  one  Rufus.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  Boissonade's  Marini  Vit.  Procl.f  p.  85,  seqq.y  and  some  critics  are 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  productions  of  Dion  Chrysostom. 

All  the  extant  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostom  are  distinguished  for  their 
refined  and  elegant  style.  The  author  most  successfully  imitated  the 
classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
iEschines.  His  ardent  study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own 
eminent  talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his  skill  in  extempore 
speaking,  raised  him  at  once  above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians  and 
sophists.  His  style  is  throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free 
from  artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always  able  to  escape  from 
the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and  his  procemia  are 
frequently  too  long  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  Still, 
as  Niebubr  remarks,  he  was  an  author  of  uncommon  talent,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  this  unfortunate  age. 

PaMing  over  the  editions  of  aeparate  orations  of  Dion  Chrysoetoniiia,  we  mention 
only  tboM  which  contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  ParaTisinus,  at  Milan, 
1470,  4to,  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1551,  8vo.  The  next 
edition  of  importance  is  that  of  Morel,  Paris,  1601,  wliich  was  reprinted  in  1623,  with  a 
Latin  tranidation  of  Naogeorgius,  and  notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1784,  S  v(ris.  8vo.  The  best  edition,  howerer,  is  that  of  Empe- 
rias,  Bnuwwick,  1844,  8vo. 

III.  PoLKMON  (JU>\4fienf)y^  a  highly  celebrated  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was 
in  high  favor  with  the  two  former  emperors.*  He  is  placed  at  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Hadrian,  A.D.  133,  by  Eusebius.  He  was  bom  of  a  con- 
sular family  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna. 
His  most  celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  sub- 
sequent times  was  Gregory  Nazianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  im- 
posing rather  than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  hanghty  and  reserved. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so  tortured  by  the  gout,  that  he 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  had  himself  shut  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors,  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  The  only  extant  works  of  Polemon  are  the  funeral  orations 
for  Cynsegirus  and  Callimachus,  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers,  each  extolling  his  own  son 
above  the  other.  Philostratus  mentions  several  others  of  his  rhetorical 
compositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chiefly  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory, and  an  oration  which  he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian.,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympms  at  Kl\\ewa,V£v  K.Xi.\^R>. 

'  Smitk,  Diet.  Biogr., ».  v.  a  PJWoalr.,  Ytt.  SepfcUl.^W.,^,^.  V»i>»«lV 
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His  Atfyot  iwirai^uH  were  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  in  his  eoUmtion  of  the  Deelam^ 
tions  of  Polemon,  Himerios,  and  other  rhetorieians,  Paris,  1547,  4to ;  and  were  aftB^ 
ward  published  by  themselves  in  Greek,  Arom  the  same  press,  Paris,  1586,  4to;  and  io 
Greek  and  Latin,  Tooloose,  1637,  8to.  The  latest  and  beet  edition  is  that  of  Cnapu  md 
Conrad  OreUi.  Leipzig,  1819,  8to. 

IV.  Hbrodes  Atticus,  Tiberius  Claudius,^  a  celebrated  Gretek  sophist 
and  rhetorician,  born  about  A.D.  104,  at  Marathon,  in  Attica.  His  father, 
ivhose  name  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on  his  estate  a  hidden 
treasure,  which  at  once  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age. 
His  son  a(lerward  increased  this  wealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Re- 
gilia.  Old  Atticus  lefl  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which  eveiy 
Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one  mina  (about  $17  60)  out  of 
his  property ;  buUhis  son  entered  into  a  composition  with  the  Athenians 
to  pay  them,  once  for  all,  five  minas  each.  As  Herodes,  however,  in  pay- 
ing the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which  some  citizens  owed  to  lus 
father,  they  were  exasperated  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him  a  grudge  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Herodes  received  a  very  careful  education  from  some  of  the  best 
instructors  of  the  day ;  and,  after  completing  his  studies,  opened  a  scbod 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  also,  where  Marcus  An- 
relius  Antoninus,  who  ever  afterward  entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him, 
was  among  his  pupils.  In  A.D.  143,  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised 
hiii^  to  the  consulship ;  but  as  Herodes  cared  more  for  his  fame  as  a  rhet- 
orician than  for  high  offices,  he  afterward  returned  to  Athens,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Verus  also 
was  sent  as  a  pupil  by  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

The  wealth  and  influence  of  Herodes  Atticus  did  not  fail  to  raise  up 
enemies.  His  public  and  private  life  were  attacked  ia  various  ways, 
and  these  annoyances  at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  retire  fh>m 
public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  his  villa  near  Marathon, 
surrounded  by  his  pupils.  The  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  sent  him  a  letter, 
in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just  charge  of  ingratitude,  for 
no  man  had  ever  done  so  much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  em- 
bellish Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great  architectural  works 
with  which  he  adorned  the  city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium) 
of  white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  extant,  and  the  magnifir 
cent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with  a  roof  made  of  cedar-wood.  His  liberality, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  Attica.  At  Corinth  he  built  a  theatre,  at 
Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi  a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hos- 
pital ;  and  he  also  restored,  with  his  ample  means,  several  decayed  towns 
in  various  parts  of  Greece.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and,  still  more,  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the  whole  Roinan  world.  He 
is  believed  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  A.D.  180.' 

If  we  look  upon  Herodes  Atticus  as  a  man,  it  muslrbe  owned  that  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  His  greatest  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  to  shine  as  a  rhetorician ;  and  this  ambition,  indeed,  was  so 
'  SmUhf  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  »  Smith,  L  c 
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Strong,  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had  delivered  an 
oration  before  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  Danube,  because  his  attempt  at 
speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This  failure,  however,  appears  to  have 
proved  a  stimulus  to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  his 
century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  great 
number  of  his  pupils,  most  of  whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence. 
His  own  orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  without  prepara- 
tion, are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dig- 
nity, fullness,  and  elegance  of  their  style.  Philostratus  praises  his  ora- 
tory for  its  pleasing  and  harmonious  flow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity 
and  power.  The  loss  of  the  works  of  Herodes  renders  it  impossible  for 
us  to  form  an  independent  opinion.  Among  his  numerous  productions, 
the  following  only  are  specified  by  the  ancients :  1.  A^i  ainwrx^^^h  or 
extemporaneous  speeches.  2.  AiaX^^cu ,  treatises  or  dialogues.  3.  *E^m- 
€piStSt  or  diaries.  4.  'EviaToAa/.  All  these  works  are  now  lost.  There 
exists  an  oration,  wtpH  iroXircW,  in  which  the  Thebans  are  called  upon  to 
join  the  Peloponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macodonta,  and  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Herodes, 
but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo  in  HerodU  Atticx  qua  supersunty  Leipzig, 
1801. 

V.  Adrxanus  C^piety6sy  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  born  at  Tyre, 
in  Phoenicia,  and  who  flourished  under  the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and 
Commodns.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus,  and 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  life-time  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  advancement  does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  re- 
gard. Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  his  scholar  were 
*'  the  fragments  of  a  Colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
timeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  his  master.  He 
appears,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been  a  very  vain  and  conceited  man. 
His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  himself,  wd\uf 
iK  «Diy{in)f  ypdnfittTo,  while,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage, 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  The  visit  of  An- 
toniqus  to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he  invited 
to  Rome,  and  honored  with  his  friendship.  After  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus.  His  death  took 
place  at  Rome,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.D.  192. 
Of  the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  only  are 
extant. 

Tlie  declamations  of  Adrianus  of  Tyre  have  been  edited  by  Leo  Allatius,  in  the  Ex- 
eerpta  Yaria  Gracorum  Sopkistarum  ae  Rhetorieorum,  Rome,  1641,  and  by  Wall,  In  the 
Rketoret  GrtBci,  vol.  i.,  p.  520,  Mtqq.,  Stuttg.,  1832. 

VL  Aristides,  p.  .^lius  CAf^tirrcfJiis),'  sumamed  Theodorus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Greek  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the  second  cen- 
tary  afier  Christ,  was  born  at  Adriani,  in  Mysia,  \u  A..D.  \a^,  ^<i<iw<iv^% 
to  some,  but  more  correctly ^  according  to  ol\\eTS,  \iv  \.T>.  Wl .  ^^  ^V;i^\^^ 
'  SmO*,  Diet,  Biogr.,  a.  v.  *  l^  *•>  «•  *** 
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under  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  trayelled  thnrai^ 
^SyP^y  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of  his  talents  and  acquirements 
was  so  great,  that  monuments  were  erected  to  his  honor  in  several  towns 
which  he  had  visited.^  Shortly  before  his  return,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
illness  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subsequently  settled  at 
Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  • 
A.D.  178,  he  used  his  influence  with  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelins  Antoninus 
to  induce  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  place.  The  Smymeans  showed 
their  gratitude  to  Aristides  by  offering  him  various  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, most  of  which  he  refused.  He  accepted  only  the  office  of  priest 
of  .Esculapius,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  about  A.D.  180. 

llie  works  of  Aristides  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  fifty-five  ora- 
tions and  declamations  (including  those  which  were  discovered  by  MoreDi 
and  Mai),  and  two  treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects,  of  little  value,  namely, 
wtfA  woXtrucov  \6yoVf  and  wtp\  iuf>€\ovs  \Ayov.  .  Some  of  his  orations  are 
eulogies  on  the  power  of  certain  divinities ;  others  are  panegyrics  on 
towns,  such  as  Smyrna,  Cyzicus,  Rome.  One  among  them  is  a  Panathe* 
nsucus  and  an  imitation  of  that  of  Isocrates.  Others,  again,  treat  of  sob- 
jeets  connected  with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six  orations  called 
Upoi  \6yoi  are  a  sort  of  diary  of  his  long  illness  and  recovery,  and  he  re- 
lates in  them  that  he  was  frequently  encouraged,  by  visions  in  his  dreams, 
to  cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  studies.  They  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  modem  times  on  account  of  the  various 
stories  they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in  temples,  and  on 
account  of  the  apparent  resemblance  between  these  cures.and  those  said 
to  be  effected  by  mesmerism.'  Aristides,  as  an  orator,  is  much  superior  to 
the  majority  of  sophists  in  his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  ww 
to  shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  extempore  speeches,  and 
a  brilliant  and  dazzling  style  ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  his 
panegyric  orations,  he  himself  often  endeavors  tu  display  as  much  brill- 
iancy of  style  as  he  can.  On  the  whole,  his  manner  of  expression  is 
brief  and  concise,  but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  anu  clearness.  His 
sentiments  are  often  trivial,  and  spun  out  io  an  intolerable  length,  which 
leaves  the  reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himst^ir.  His  orations  remind 
us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  however,  Aristides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commentaries  on  his  ora- 
tions, from  which  the  extant  scholia  are  probably  compilations. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aristides  (fifty-three  in  number)  is  that  published 
at  Florence,  151 7,  fol.  A  better  edition,  with  some  of  the  Greek  scholia,  is  that  of  Jebb, 
Oxford,  1722,  2  vols.  4to.  Man\  corrections  of  the  text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in 
Reiske's  Animadversiones  in  Auctores  Gr<Bco»^  vol.  iii.  Morelli  published,  in  ]~^I,  the 
oration  irpb<:  AeTrriioji'  uTrep  areAetas,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian  MS.  It  was 
afterward  edited  aeain  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes's  oration  against 
Leptiiios,  Halle,  1789 ;  and  by  CJrauert,  in  his  Veclamationes  Lcptmea^  Bonn,  1827,  8vo. 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration,  irpcK  AtifionOevri  ntpl  areAeta?,  whirti 
had  been  discovered  by  Mai,  and  publishsd  in  his  Nova  Collect.  Script.  Vet.,  vol.  L,  p.  3. 

^  Aristid.,  Oral.  JEgyfUyii.^  p.  331,  seqq.  >  Thorlacau,  0pu9c,  11.,  p.  1S9,  »eqt. 
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▲  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Aristides,  which  gives  a  correct  text  and  all  the 
■chidia,  was  published  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8to. 

VII.  LuciANus  {AovKuw6s)f^  a  witty  and  voluminous  Greek  writer,  whom 
we  may  consider  under  the  present  head,  in  consequence  of  his  early  pur- 
suits. He  was  bom  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Commagene,  in  Syria, 
probably  about  A.D.  120,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  toward  the  end 
of  this  century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  celebrated  works  were 
written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Lucian's  parents  were 
poor,  and  he  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a 
statuary.  He  afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  practiced  at  Antioch. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  this  caUing,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others  instead  of  delivering  them  himself  But  he  did  not  long  remain 
at  Antioch ;  and,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  At  that  period  it 
was  customary  for  professors  of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their  displays,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  musicians  or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modem  times.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  money  as  well  as  fame.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  probably  about  his  fortieth  year,  he  abandoned  the 
rhetorical  profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreign  to 
his  temper,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  still,  however,  oc- 
casionally travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about 
the  close  of  the  Parthian  war,  A.D.  160-16&:  on  which  occasion,  too,  he 
seems  to  have  visited  Ol3n[npia,  and  beheld  the  self-immolation  of  Pere- 
grinus.  About  A.D.  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the  false  oracle 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paphlagonia.  Later  in  life,  he  obtained  the 
office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  ofiice  was  probably  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Commodus. 

The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies, 
by  whom  he  has  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  was  sumamed  the  Bl<uphemerj  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  as  a 
punishment  for  his  impiety ;  but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatized  from  Christianity,  but  there 
is  no  proof  in  support  of  this  charge  ;  and  the  dialogue  called  Philopairist 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  once  been  a  Christian, 
was  certainly  not  written  by  Jjucian,  but  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  scholiast  on  the  Alexander,  ^  47,  as- 
serts that  Lucian  was  an  epicurean,  and  this  opinion  has  been  followed 
by  several  modern  critics.  But,  though  his  natural  skepticism  may  have 
led  him  to  prefer  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  to  those  of  any  other  sect,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  none  whatever.  Of  Lucian's  moral 
character  we  have  no  means  of  judging  except  from  his  writings,  a  method 
which  is  not  always  certain.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  loose  and  licen- 
tious, but  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  age. 
In  the  Alexander,  fy  64,  he  seems  indignant  at  the  clv^it^e  vi<  VHxv\\wak^^ 
brought  against  him  by  that  impostor;  and  lYvaX Yvfe  mw^X.  ^\. \e»a\. V^^^ 

*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.y  a.  v. 
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avoided  any  grievous  and  open  scandal,  may  be  presumed  from  the  high 
office  conferred  upon  him  in  Egypt.' 

As  many  as  eighty-two  works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Lucian,  but  some  of  them  are  spurious.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  his  Dialogues.  They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are 
treated  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  seriousncsss  down  to 
the  broadest  humor  and  buffoonery.  Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too, 
vary  considerably ;  for,  while  some  are  employed  in  attacking  the  heathen 
philosophy  and  religion,  others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  withootany 
polemic  drift.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  iin- 
portant  of  these  dialogues.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  twenty-six  in 
number,  consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology.  The  reader,  however,  is  generally 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only  taking 
care  to  put  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of  view.  In  the  Jupiter  Cmmetei, 
a  bolder  style  of  attack  is  adopted ;  and  the  cynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  ftce 
that,  every  thing  being  under  the  dominion  of  fate,  he  has  no  power  what- 
ever. As  this  dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the  Jufiter  tkt 
Tragedian  strikes  at  his  very  existence,  and  that  of  the  other  deities. 
The  Auction  of  Ldves,  or  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,  is  an  attack  upon  the  an- 
cient philosophers.  In  this  humorous  piece  the  heads  of  the  difierent  sects 
are  put  up  for  sale,  Mercury  being  the  auctioneer.  The  Fishemum,  is  t 
sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lu^ 
cian's  best  dialogues.  The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having  ob- 
tained a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  upon  Lucian,  who 
confesses  that  he  has  borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them." 

The  Banquet,  or  the  Lapithce,  is  one  of  Lucian's  most  humorous  attacks 
on  the  philosophers.  The  scene  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic  sects  is  present.  A  discus- 
sion ensues,  which  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  Nigrinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philosophic  pride ;  but 
its  main  scope  is  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain-glory,  and 
luxury  are  unfavorably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Athenians. 

The  more  miscellaneous  class  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  in  which  the  at- 
tacks upon  mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  direct,  but  incidental,  or 
which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners,  contains  some  of  his  best.  At  the 
head  must  be  placed  Timon,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  Lucian's 
master-piece.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  all  Lucian's  works.  The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflec- 
tion, and  for  satire  on  the  subject  of  human  pursuits.  Wealth,  power, 
beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting  the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford 
the  materizils.  The  Icaro-Menippus  is  in  Lucian's  best  vein,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Aristophanic  humor.  Menippus,  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and 
pretensions  of  the  philosophers,  resplves  on  a  visit  to  the  stars,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories  are  correct.  By  the  mechanical 
aid  of  a  pair  of  wings  Yvexe^cYvea^iXift  TftQqiv,^w^%\«:^^^%  thence  the  miser- 

*  9mUk,  I.  c.  "^^  '^^ 
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able  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence  he  proceeds  to  Olympns,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  Thunderer  himself.  Here  he  is  witness  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in  heaven.  They  ascend  by 
enormous  vent-holes,  and  become  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  cov- 
ers. Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a  partial  judge,  and  as  influenced 
by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards  promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pro- 
nounces judgment  against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  four  days  to 
destroy  them  all.  Charon  is  a  very  elegant  dialogue,  but  of  a  graver  turn 
than  the  preceding.  Charon  visits  the  earth,  to  see  the  course  of  life 
there,  and  what  it  is  which  always  makes  men  weep  when  they  enter  his 
boat.  Mercury  acts  as  his  cicerone.  In  this  piece,  however,  Lucian  has 
not  been  very  scrupulous  about  chronology.  The  whole  is  a  picture  of 
the  smallness  of  mankind  when  viewed  from  a  philosophic  as  well  as  a 
pfa3rsical  height.^ 

Lucian*s  rhetorical  pieces  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  the  first  pro- 
dvetions  of  his  pen  ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that  he  did  not  lay  aside 
that  profession  and  apply  himself  to  a  difierent  style  of  writing  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty.  Of  all  his  pieces  they  are  the  most  unimport- 
ant, and  betray  least  of  his  real  character  and  genius.  The  pieces,  again, 
which  entitle  Lucian  to  be  called  a  biographer,  are  rather  anecdotical  me- 
moirs, like  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  than  regular  biographies.  Under  the 
head  of  Romances  may  be  classed  the  tale  entitled  Lucius,  or  the  Ass,  from 
which  Appuleius  is  thought  to  have  drawn  his  story  of  the  Golden  Ass. 
Under  this  same  head  may  be  ranked  the  Vera  Historic,  written  to  ridi- 
cule the  authors  of  extravagant  tales,  and  which  would  appear  to  have 
furnished  hints  to  Rabelais  and  Swift  in  modem  times,  not  only  from  the 
nature  and  extravagance  of  the  fiction,  but  from  the  lurking  satire.  We 
have  also  some  Poems  by  Lucian.  These  consist  of  two  mock  tragedies 
and  about  fifty  epigrams.* 

Lucian^s  merits  as  a  writer  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which,  however,  he  generally  viewed  on  its  worst  side  ;  his  strong  com- 
mon sense ;  the  fertility  of  his  invention ;  the  raciness  of  his  humor ;  and 
the  simplicity  and  Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  His  knowledge  was  proba- 
bly not  very  profound,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  was  not  always 
master  of  the  philosophy  which  he  attacked.  His  writings  have  a  more 
modem  air  than  those  of  any  other  classic  author ;  and  the  keenness  of 
his  wit,  the  richness  and  extravagance  of  his  humor,  the  fertility  and  live- 
liness of  his  fancy,  his  proneness  to  skepticism,  and  the  cleamess  and 
simplicity  of  his  style,  present  us  with  a  kind  of  compound  between  Swift 
and  Voltaire.  There  was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in  the  systems 
against  which  they  were  directed.  Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in  their 
stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down ;  to  spread  a  universal  skepticism. 
Nor  were  his  assaults  confined  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to 
every  thing  old  and  venerated — ^the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  Yet  writing,  as  he  did,  amid  the  doomed  idols  of 
an  absurd  superstition,  and  the  contradictory  tenets  of  an.  almost  eaji«Abj 
absurd  philosopby,  hia  works  had  undoubtedly  ^  benetiftNA  '\TAx\g\NRft  <3ii^. 
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the  cause  of  truth.  That  they  were  indirectly  serviceable  to  Cliristianity, 
can  hardly  be  disputed ;  but  though  Lucian  is  generally  just  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  Christians,  we  may  be  sure  that  such  a  result  was  as 
far  from  his  wish(;8  as  his  thouglits. 

Tbe  EdUio  Prmerps  of  Lncian  was  printed  at  Florence,  1496,  Tol.  The  first  Aldlae 
appeared  at  Venice,  1503,  fol.  TtaiH  edition,  printed  fyom  bad  MSS.,  and  very  incorrMt, 
wan  somewhat  iniprored  in  the  second  Aldine,  1502,  fol.,  but  is  still  inlbrior  to  the  Flor 
ontiiic.  The  Aldine,  however,  served  as  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions  till  1615,  vrhen 
Bourdelot  published  in  Paris  a  Greek  and  Latin  edition  in  folio,  the  text  corrected  flrom 
MSS.  and  the  EdUio  Prinreps.  This  was  repeated,  with  emendations,  in  the  Saumur 
edition,  1619.  Le  Clerc's  edition,  3  vols.  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1687,  is  very  incorrect.  Ib 
1730  Uorasterhuis  began  to  print  his  excellent  edition,  but  dying  in  1736,  before  a  qoa^ 
ter  Ok  it  had  been  finished,  the  editorship  was  assigned  to  J.  F.  Reitz,  and  the  book  wu 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  3  vols.  4to,  in  1743.  In  1746,  C.  C.  Reits,  brother  of  the 
editor,  printed  at  Utrecht  an  Index,  or  Lexicon  Luciannim,  in  one  volume  4to,  which, 
though  extensive,  is  not  complete.  The  edition  of  Ilemsturhuis,  besides  his  own  notes, 
also  contains  those  of  Jensius,  Kuster,  Bos,  Vitringa,  I>u  Soul,  Oesner,  Reitz,  and  otber 
commentators.  An  appendix  to  the  notes  of  Ilemsterhuis,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  hof- 
den  library,  was  published  at  that  place  by  Geel,  1824,  4to.  Ilemsterhuis  corrected  tbe 
Latin  version  for  his  edition  as  fkr  as  the  De  Sacrificii* ;  and  of  the  remainder  a  new  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Gesner.  The  reprint  by  Schmidt,  Mittau,  1776-60, 8  vols.  8vo,  is  in- 
rorrecL  The  Bipont  edition,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  1789-93,  is  an  accurate  and  elegant  reprint 
of  Ilcmsterhuis's  edition,  with  the  addition  of  collations  of  Paris  MSS. ;  but  the  omission 
of  the  Greek  index  is  a  drawback  to  it.  A  good  edition,  though  disfigured  by  typogreph- 
ical  errors,  is  that  of  Lehmann,  Leipzig,  1821-31, 9  vols.  8vo.  There  is  also  a  very  good 
and  convenient  edition  of  the  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  W.  Dindorf,  forming  part 
of  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Gresca,  Paris,  1840. 

VIII.  Maximus  Tyril's,^  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetori- 
cian, and  alsso  a  JMatoiiic  pliilosopher,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  An- 
toiiinos  and  of  Commodus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  M.  Aurclius  Antoninus;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
a  diffenuit  pc.-rson  from  Claudius  Maximus,  the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor 
of  that  emperor.  Maximus  Tyrius  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Home  once  or  twice.  The  time 
of  his  d(;ath  is  unknown.  There  are  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Aio- 
\4^fi5)  of  Maximus  Tyrius,  on  theological,  ethical,  and  other  philosophical 
subjects,  written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not  characterized  by 
much  depth  of  thought.  Heinsius  thinks  that  the  author  arranged  them 
in  ten  Tetralogies,  or  sets  of  four  each,  according  to  the  subjects,  and  in 
one  of  his  notes  he  conjecturally  gives  what  he  regards  as  their  correct 
order.  The  merits  of  Maximus  Tyrius  have  l)een  variously  estimated. 
Reiske  speaks  of  him  as  a  tedious  and  affected  writer,  who  degraded  the 
most  elevated  and  important  subjects  by  his  trivial  and  puerile  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  .Markland,  while  admitting  and  blaming  the  haste 
and  inaccuracjy  of  Maximus,  praises  his  acuteness,  ability,  and  learning. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  by  II.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557, 8vo,  accompanied,  but  in 
a  separate  volume,  by  the  version  of  Paccius.  The  edition  of  Heinsius,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  king's  library  at  Paris,  with  a  new  Latin  version,  and  notes  by  the  editor,  wai 
printed  at  Leyden,  1607,  8vo,  and  again  in  1G14,  and,  without  the  notes,  in  1630.  It  bai 
been  reprinted  once  or  twice  since  then.  The  first  edition  of  Davies,  fellow  of  Queen's 
(JoUegc,  Cambridge,  "wllYv  l\vo  vets\ow  o^  lU\w«lus,  and  short  notes,  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  1703,  8vo  ;  Uve  hccoivA  aivA.  wxotft  vwvvoxv.wvx.  «i^\\\Qw.,\w>«YAtVi.  the  text  was 
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fluvftdly  rerUwd,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Disaertationa  waa  adopted,  waa  puUiab- 
•d  after  tbe  editor'a  death  by  Dr.  John  Ward,  the  Gresham  profeaaor,  with  valuable  notes, 
by  Jeremiah  MarUand,  London,  1740, 4to.  This  second  edition  of  Davies  waa  reprinted, 
with  some  corrections  and  additional  notes,  by  Reiske,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1774-^. 

IX.  Philostbatus  (*ix6ffTpaTos)  Flavius,'  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
riietorician,  born  probably  in  Lemnos,  about  A.D.  182,  He  studied  and 
taught  at  Athens,  whence  he  is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  distinguish 
him  firom  a  younger  namesake.  He  afterward  removed  to  Rome,  where 
we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men  whom  the  philosophic 
Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her 
desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He  was  still  alive 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philippus  (244-249).  The  following  works 
of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us :  1.  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Ty- 
ifoio,  the  famous  impostor.  Many  of  the  wonders  which  Philostratus  re- 
lates in  connection  with  Apollonius  are  merely  clumsy  imitations  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books.  2.  The  Ltt^ 
of  the  SopHsU  (Bt«i  So^urrAy),  in  two  books,  containing  the  history  of 
philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being  sophists,  and  of  those  who 
were  really  sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias,  and  comes  down 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Philostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  He- 
rcHea,  or  Heroicus  {'Hpuucd,  'HpuiK6s)j  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines  {EiK6y 
ffs),  in  two  books,  containing  an  account  of  various  paintings.  This  is 
the  author's  most  pleasing  work,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,'power 
and  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuberance  of  style.  5.  EpistoUt 
QlmaroKaJ),  seventy-three  in  number,  chiefly  specimens  of  amatory  letters. 

Of  the  coUeeted  worka  of  Philostratna  there  is,  1.  The  edition  of  Morellius,  Paris,  1606, 
containing  all  the  worka  above  mentioned,  along  with  aome  of  those  of  other  writers. 
This  edition  ia  of  no  value.  8.  That  of  Olearius,  Leipzig,  1709,  3  vols.  Ibl.  Previous  to 
thia  editioii,  Bentley  and  others  had  contemplated  one.  Indeed,  Bentley  had  gone  ao  for 
aa  to  pobliah  a  apecimen  aheet.  Unhappily,  the  design  waa  not  executed ;  but  he  freely 
eommunieated  to  CHeariua  both  his  conjectural  criticisms  and  his  notes  of  various  read- 
inga.  The  edition  ia  a  very  beautifUl  specimen  of  typography,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
Ihulta,  and  the  accusation  that  the  editor  has  been  guilty  of  gross  plagiarism,  which  haa 
been  repeatedly  brought  against  him,  is  very  valuable,  especially  for  its  exegetical  notea. 
3.  The  last  edition,  and,  critically,  by  fur  the  best,  is  that  of  C.  L.  Kayser,  Zurich,  1844, 
4to.  It  coataina  introductory  remarka  on  each  book,  the  Greek  text,  and  notes,  which 
are  principally  critical.  As  he  had  already  published  several  of  the  treatises  of  Philos- 
tratna aeparately,  the  notices  and  notes  are,  in  some  eases,  briefer  than  might  have  been 
deaired.  Philostratus  seems  to  have  occupied  his  attention  fbr  years,  and  scholars  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  have  aided  him,  in  collecting  MSS.  Of  aeparate  editiona,  we 
may  mention  Kayaer'a  elaborate  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  SopkistSf  Heidelberg,  1838 ; 
Boiaaonade's  edition  of  the  Heroicay  Paris,  1806 ;  and  Jacobs'  and  Welcker's  edition  of 
the  Imagines i  Leipzig,  1825. 

II.    RHETORICIANS. 

I.  DioNTsiua  OF  Halicarnassus.'    We  have  already  made  mention  of 
this  writer  when  treating  of  the  historical  productions  of  this  age.    It  now 
remains  to  notice  briefly  his  rhetorical  and  critical  works.    All  the  writings 
oftbfs  Glass  show  that  Dionysius  was  not  onVy  a  t^\eXo\^g^a:cv  ^^  >^<^^KtX 
'  JSmiikf  Diet.  Bhgr.,  s.  t».  ^  14.*. 
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order,  but  also  m  iiu»t  excellent  critic,  in  the  higbest  and  best  seme  «f 
the  term.    Ther  aboand  in  the  most  exquisite  remaiks  and  criticisms  OB 
the  works  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  although  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  not  without  their  faults,  among  which  we  may  mention  liis 
hypercritical  scTerity.    But  we  have  to  remember  that  they  were  the 
prodnctioos  of  an  early  age,  in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and 
of  a  comprefaensiTe  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or  against  certam 
writers,  led  him  to  express  opinions  whidi,  at  a  maturer  age,  he  undoubt- 
edly regretted.    The  following  works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1. 
Tc'xrf  ^nwofuiif  Art  of  Rhetoric.    The  present  condition  of  this  work  is  by 
no  means  calculated  to  giTc  us  a  correct  idea  of  its  merits,  and  of  his 
Tiews  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric.    It  consists  of  tweWe,  or,  according  to 
another  dirision,  of  elcTen  chapters,  which  hsTe  no  internal  connection 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  put  together  merely  by  ac- 
cident.   The  treatise,  therefore,  is  generally  lodged  upon  as  a  c<dlection 
of  rhetorical  essays  by  difierent  authors,  some  of  whic^  are  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Dionysius,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  Quintilian  to  have  writ- 
ten a  manual  of  rhetoric.    2.  IIc^  em$4^9ms  *OvoijJcntv  {Dt  ComfotiHem 
Vtrbomm),  written  probably  in  the  first  year  or  years  of  his  residence  it 
Rome,  and,  at  all  events,  previous  to  any  of  the  other  woi^u  still  extant 
It  is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  excellence.     In  it  the 
author  treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  of  the  combination  of  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  species  and  style  of  oratory.    3.  Ilcpi  ^ndkcws. 
Its  proper  title  appears  to  have  been  ^K9/unifAaria^fuli  ircp2  r^s  fuftiifftm. 
The  work,  as  a  whole,  is  lost,  and  what  we  possess  under  the  title  of  T«r 
ipxalttp  Kplcis  is  probably  nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome,  containing  char- 
acteristics of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides ;  of  some  historians, 
such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Philistus,  Xenopbon,  and  Theopompus ; 
and,  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.    4.  Ilcpi  r£y  ifx"^  hf^ 
»K  iTofunifuerurfioiy  containing  criticisms  on  the  most  eminent  Greek  ora- 
'  tors  and  historians.    The  author  points  out  their  excellences  as  well  as 
defects,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models, 
and  thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of  literature.    The 
work  originally  consisted  of  six  sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only 
the  first  three,  on  Lysias«  Isocrates,  and  Iseus.    The  other  sections  treat- 
ed of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  .fischines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  superiority  over  other  public  speakers.    5.  A  treatise  eo- 
titled  *Ewt(rro\ii  wphs  *Afifuuw  irp^nf,  whioh  title,  however,  does  not  occor 
in  MSS.,  and  instead  of  rpc^rty,  it  ou^ht  to  be  called  hrioroKii  li€vr4pa.    This 
treatise  or  epistle,  in  which  the  author  shows  that  most  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric, 
and  that,  consequently,  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  instruction  from 
Aristotle,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes.     6.  *E^urro\^  w^s  Tvaioy  UofiirfitoK,  written  with  a  view 
to  justify  the  unfavorable  opinion  which  Dionysius  had  expressed  upon 
PlatOf  and  which  PompeVuaXi^di  ^^eiv^xxt^^.  The  latter  part  of  this  treatise 
MM  much  mutilated^  and  ^d  ikot>  v^iYkV^  oni^Toi^l  \»^<(3iQ^v^^    7.  iii|4 
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Tw  BovKv90iov  xopo/^pos,  &c.,  written  by  Dionysius,  at  the  request  of  his 

friend  ^iius  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 

h'e  had  written  on  Thucydides.     8.  Utpl  r&y  rov  Sovkv^ov  i^ivfidrvy.    9. 

hMivapxos,  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of  Dinarchus.^ 

The  T^v)}  ^i)Topun}  was  edited,  with  very  valuable  proIegonMna  and  notes,  by  Schott, 
Xieipxlg,  1804,  8vo.  Of  the  treatise  irepl  <rvvBi<nM^  ovo/ttdruv,  there  are  two  very  good 
editions,  one  by  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1809,  8vo,  and  the  other  by  Gdller,  Jena,  1815,  8vo, 
in  which  the  text  is  considerably  improved  firom  MSS.  The  epitome,  n-epl  /uii/uiif<rcM«, 
is  printed  separately  in  Frotscher's  edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Qnintilian,  Leipzig,  1826, 
p.  S71,  aeqq.  The  three  treatises  mentioned  under  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  are  given  in  a  very 
good  edition  by  Kriiger,  Halle,  1823,  8vo.  The  editions  of  the  entire  works  have  al- 
rwidy  been  given  on  page  455. 

IT.  Hbrmooenes  (*Ep/iio7^io}s)^  of  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  A.D.  161-180.  He  bore  the  surname  of  ^v^rHip,  that  is,  the 
Bcratcher  or  polisher,  either  with  reference  to  his  vehement  tempera- 
ment, or  to  the  great  polish  which  he  strongly  recommended  as  one  of 
the  principal  requisites  in  a  written  composition.  He  was,  according  to 
all  acconnts,  a  man  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  for  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as  an  orator,  that 
the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  desired  to  hear  him,  and  admured 
and  richly  rewarded  him  for  his  wonderful  ability.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
was  appointed  public  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  writer,  which  unfortunately  did  not  last  long,  for  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  fell  into  a  mental  debility,  which  rendered  him 
entirely  unfit  for  farther  literary  and  intellectual  occupation,  and  of  which 
he  never  got  rid,  although  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  so  that  he  was  a 
man  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  and  a  child  during  his  maturer  years.  After 
his  death,  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair.'  If  we 
may  judge  from  what  Hermogenes  did  at  so  early  an  age,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  far  excelled  all  other  Greek  rhetoricians, 
if  he  had  remained  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers.  His 
works,  five  in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical 
schools  as  manuals.  Many  distinguished  rhetoricians  and  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  some  of  which  are  still  extant ;  many, 
also,  made  abridgments  of  the  works  of  Hermogenes  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  the  abridgment  of  Aphthonius  at  length  supplanted  the  original  in 
most  schools. 

The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  as  follows :  1.  T4xyri  ^opudi  wtpl  rwv 
irrdffftVf  composed  by  the  author  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  work  treats 
of  the  points  and  questions  which  an  orator,  in  civil  cases,  has  to  take 
into  his  consideration.  It  examines  every  one  separately,  and  thence  de- 
duces the  rules  which  a  speaker  has  to  observe.  The  work  is  a  very 
useful  guide  for  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  courts  of 
justice.  2.  Tlfpi  96p4<rtws  {De  Inventione),  in  four  books,  containing  in- 
structions about  the  proper  composition  of  an  oration.  Every  point  which 
Hermogenes  here  diacuBseB  is  illustrated,  aa  m  lYie  yteeftftxxk^^^q^V^ 
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examples  taken  from  the  Attic  orators,  which  greatly  enhances  the  clear- 
ness and  utility  of  the  treatise.  3.  Utpk  ti€w  {De  Fonms  OraUnrm),  ii 
two  books,  treating  of  the  forms  of  oratorical  style,  and  their  subdiTi»' 
ions.  4.  Ilfpl  fM0^v  Sciy^nrros  {De  apto  et  scierti  genere  dicendi  Melh' 
dus\  forming  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  work,  and  containing 
suggestions  for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  there  laid  down.  6, 
flpoyvtAMdfffutrat  that  is,  practical  instructions  in  oratory,  according  to 
given  models.  A  very  convenient  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Aphthonius,  in  consequence  of  which  the  original  fell  into  obUvion.  But 
its  great  reputation  in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  the  learned 
grammarian  Priscian  made  a  Latin  translation  of  it,  with  some  additiiMM 
of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  PraexercitamerUa  Rhetorica  ex  Htrmogtnu. 
There  were  some  other  works  of  Hermogenes,  but  they  are  now  lost 
All  his  extant  productions  bear  strong  marks  of  the  youthfnl  age  of  tfad 
author ;  for  it  is  clear  that  his  judgment  and  his  opinions  have  not  yet 
become  settled.  He  has  not  the  consciousness  of  a  man  of  long  expeiv> 
ence,  and  his  style  is  rather  diffuse,  but  always  clear  and  unaffected.  He 
is  moderate  in  his  judgment  and  censure  of  other  rHetoricians,  has  a  cor* 
rect  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  earlier  Greek  orators,  and  every 
where  shows  symptoms  of  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ancients,  Theee 
excellences,  which  at  once  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  rhetoric,  are  reasons  enough  to  make  us  regret  that 
his  brilliant  career  was  cut  off  so  early  and  so  fatally. 

The  Tixvn  p^ropuni  is  printed  in  the  Rhetore*  of  Aldus,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  Mjf.  U  was  alM 
edited  separately  at  Paris,  1530  and  1538,  4to,  ex  off.  WechelU;  by  Caselius,  Rostock, 
1583,  8vo  ;  by  Sturm,  Strasburg,  1570,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  scholia;  by  Lauren- 
tius,  Geneva,  1614,  8vo ;  and  by  Corales,  Venice,  1799,  4to.  The  extant  scholia  are 
printed  in  Walz's  Rhttoret  Gr<Bci,  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.  The  treatise  Dt  Invemtione  is 
printed  in  the  BMtores  of  Aldus,  in  the  editions  of  Laurentius,  Wechel,  and  Sturm,  bat 
best  in  Walz's  Rhetores  iirttci,  vol.  iii.  We  have  also  scholia  on  the  work  by  an  anony- 
mous commentator,  in  Aldus's  Rhetores,  vol.  ii.,  p.  352,  aeqq.  The  treatise  De  Tormit 
Oratoriis  is  given  in  the  editions  of  Aldus  and  Laurentius,  and  separately  at  Paris,  1531, 
4to ;  and  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  Sturm,  Strasburg,  1571,  8vo.  The  beat 
edition,  however,  is  that  in  Wall's  Rhetores  Grmci,  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also  published  th0 
Greek  commentaries  by  Syrianus  and  Johannes  Sicellota,  vols.  vi.  and  vii.  The  treatise 
De  apto  et  solerti  genere  dicendi  Methodtis  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Wechd, 
Laurentius,  and  Sturm,  but  best  in  Walz's  Rketoret  Gnecif  vol.  iii.,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished the  Greek  commentaries  by  Gregorius  Corinthius,  vol.  vii.  Priscian's  Latin  ver^ 
sion  of  the  llpoyvfiydaiiaTa  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  edition  of  the  woiit,  until  tbf 
Greek  original  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Turin,  from  which  it  was  published  by  Heeren  in 
the  Biblioth.  fdr  alte  Lit.  und  Kurut,  parts  viii.  and  ix.,  Gttttingen,  1791,  and  by  Ward  tn 
the  Classical  Journal^  vols,  v.-viii.  A  separate  edition  was  published  by  Veesenroeyer, 
Niirnberg,  1812,  8vo.  It  is  also  contained  in  Krehl's  edition  of  Priscian,  vol.  11.,  p.  419, 
seqq.y  but  best  in  Walz's  Rhetores  Gnect,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  segq.,  who  has  collated  six  other 
MSS.  besides  the  Turin  one. 

III.  Aphthonius  CA4>$6yios)t^  of  Antioch,  a  Greek  rhetorician  who  lived 
about  A.D.  315,  but  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of 
fables  in  the  style  of  those  of  ^sop.  The  work  on  rhetoric  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  lYve  Frogymnasmata  of  Hermogenes,  and  became 
so  popular  that  it  was  used  t^a  X\vft  c^otaHtfycL  ^s3astf3V'^QwJ&.  va>  this  branch  of 

1  aiwttmi>«ct.B«ftir  .,«•>» 
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education  for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it  recovered 
its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu^ 
libs  was  used  eveiy  where,  but  more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text- 
book for  rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations  which  were 
published  during  that  period  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
wrftcr.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  in  Walz^s  collection  of  the 
Rhetores  Cfrad,  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  seqq.  The  i£sopic  fables  of  Aphthonius, 
which  are  inferior  in  merit  to  those  of  JBsop,  are  printed  in  Scobarius's 
edition  of  the  Progymnasmata,  and  also  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623. 
De  Fnria's  edition  of  the  Fables  of  JQsop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius. 

IV  LoNGiKus  DioNYsius  Cassius  {Aiop6<rtos  Kdcffios  Aoyy7yos)t^  a  very 
disitingaished  rhetorician  and 'philosopher  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Dionysius^  but  either  because  he 
entered  into  the  relation  of  client  to  some  Cassius  Longinus,  or  because 
his  ancestors  had  received  the  Roman  Ihinchise,  through  the  influence  of 
some  Cassius  Longinus,  he  bore  the  name  of  Dionysius  Longinus,  Cassius 
Longinus,  or  in  the  complete  form  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He 
was  bom  about  A.D.  213,  and  was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  273,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  His  native  place  is  uncertain.  Some  say  that  he  was  bom  at 
Palmyra,  while  others  call  him  a  Syrian,  or  a  native  of  Emesa.  There 
is  more  ground,  however,  for  believing  that  he  was  bom  at  Athens,  as  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  the  latter  place. 
Longinus  subsequently  visited  many  countries,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Ammonius  Saccas ; 
Origen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonius,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian 
writer ;  Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  two  former,  and 
was  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  but  instead  of  following 
bUndly  the  system  of  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain-head,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous  pupils, 
among  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Porphyry.  At  Athens  he  seems 
to  have  lectured  on  philosophy  and  criticism  as  well  as  on  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  and  the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  Eunapius 
calls  him  «*  a  living  library"  and  "  a  walking  museum."  But  his  knowl- 
edge was  not  a  dead  encumbrance  to  his  mind,  for  the  power  for  which 
he  was  most  celebrated  was  his  critical  skill,  and  this  was  indeed  so 
great,  that  the  expression  Kark  Aarfyivov  xpiytip  became  synonymous  with 
"  to  judge  correctly."' 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  com- 
posed the  best  of  his  works,  he  went  to  the  East,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  his  friends  at  Emesa,  as  some  think  who  make  this  to  have 
been  his  native  place,  or  with  some  other  view.  It  seems  to  have  been 
on  this  occasion  that  he  became  known  to  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
who,  being  a  woman  of  great  talent,  and  fond  of  letters  and  the  arts, 
made  him  her  teacher  in  Greek  literature.  Oi\  lYve  Ae^X\v  cv^  \v^x  VL>asfc^5\^ 
OdenathuB,  Longinua  became  her  principal  adviaet,  ^.lA  \\.  v»^^  TcaM^ 
*  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  9.  v.  *  Hieron.,  Eiput.,^^. 
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thnragfa  his  influence  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Raman  oi* 
pire.  On  her  capture  by  Anrelian  in  A.D.  373,  Zenobia  threw  aU  tte 
blame  upon  her  adrisers,  and  Longinus  was  in  consequence  p«t  to  death 
by  that  emperor.^ 

Longinus  was  unquestionaUy  by  £ur  the  greatest  phihwophcr  at  tte 
time,  and  stands  forth  so  distinct  and  solitary  in  that  age  of  mystic  ud 
fanciful  quibblers,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recogniae  in  him  a  man  of 
excellent  sense,  sound  and  independent  judgment,  and  extensiTe  knoiri- 
edge.  He  had  thoroughly  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  Demosthenea, 
from  whom  he  derived  not  only  that  intellectual  culture  iwliich  distin- 
guished him  above  all  others,  but  also  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and  t 
great  frankness  both  in  ejq>ressing  his  own  opinions  and  exposing  the 
faults  and  errors  of  others.  His  work  On  the  SubUme  (n^  "T^^&n),  a 
great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in  oratorical  power  eveiy 
thing  written  alter  the  time  of  the  Greek  orators.  There  is  scarcely  soy 
work  in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  independent  of  its  excel- 
lence of  style,  contains  so  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetiy, 
aikl  good  taste  in  general.  It  unfortunately  contains  many  lacun«,  which 
can  not  be  filled  up,  since  all  the  MSS.  extant  are  only  copies  of  the  one 
which  is  preserved  at  Paris.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  avocations, 
Longinus  composed  a  great  number  of  works,  which  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  They  have  all  perished,  however,  and  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of  the  treatise  n€p2  *'T^ous,  and  a  num- 
ber of  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  as  quotations  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  and  later  writers. 

The  first  edition  of  the  treatise  irepl  v^ovr  is  that  of  Robortello,  Basle,  1554, 4to.  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  Portus,  Geneva,  1569,  8vo,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  ones  until  the  time  of  Tollius.  We  may,  however,  mention  those  of  Lang* 
baene,  Oxford,  1636,  1638,  and  1650,  8vo,  and  of  Faber,  Saumur,  1663,  8to.  In  1694, 
there  appeared  the  edition  of  Tollius,  with  notes  and  Latin  translation,  Utrecht,  4to.  It 
was  followed  in  the  editions  of  Hudson,  Oxford,  1710, 1718,  1730,  8vo  ;  Pearee,  London, 
1724,  4to,  often  reprinted  in  8vo ;  and  Morus,  Leipzig,  1769-73,  8vo.  A  collection  of  all 
that  is  extant  of  Longinus  was  published  by  Tonp,  with  notes  and  emendations  by 
Ruhnken,  of  which  three  editions  were  published  at  Oxford,  1778, 1789,  and  1806,  8vo. 
The  most  recent  editions  are  those  of  Weiske,  Leipzig,  1809, 8vo,  and  of  Egger,  forming 
vol.  i.  of  the  Scriptorum  Grac.  nova  Collection  Paris,  1837,  16mo. 

V.  ApsInes  {'A^lyrisy  of  Gadara,  in  Phoenicia,  a  rhetorician  and  sophist, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maximinus,  about  A.D.  235.     He  studied 
at  Smyrna,  under  Heraclides  the  Lycian,  and  afterward  at  Nicomedia, 
under  Basilicas.    He  subsequently  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  was  honored  with  the  consular  dig- 
nity.    He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus,'  who  praises  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of  being  sus- 
pected of  flattery  or  partiality.    We  still  possess  two  rhetorical  works  of 
Apsines :  1.  Ilepl  r&y  fitpav  rod  woKitikov  \Ayov  Wx*^»  which  was  first 
printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetores  Grady  under  the  incorrect  title  tcx»t| 
Pv'TopiK)}  irtpl  irpooifilofv,  as  it  is  called  by  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes. 
Thi8  work,  however,  is  oiv\y  ^iV^Tt  of  a  greater  work,  and  is  so  much  inter- 
polated that  it  is  8caTce\y  po&sM<^  Xo  faTHv  -a.  o-grt^^iX.  \>ft\:\q\N.  q>C  it.    A  con- 
*  Zosimutfi.fS^.  »  Smith,  Diet.  Biosr.^a.-o.  ^ '^\X.^«lV^'«uOB^. 
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Biderable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by  Ruhnken  to  belong  to  a  work 
of  Longinus  on  rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has  conse- 
quently been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of  Walz,  in  his  Rhetares  Graei 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  466,  seqq.).  2.  Uepl  rwv  icxruun-urfuyuy  wpofiKrifAd^my,  of  lit- 
tle importance,  and  very  short.  It  is  printed  in  Aldus's  Rhetwts  Grad, 
p.  727,  seqq.,  and  in  Walz,  Rhet.  Grac,  vol.  ix.,  p.  634,  seqq, 

III.     WRITERS     OF     WORKS     OF    FICTION.^ 

I.  The  principal  works  of  fiction  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  appear  to  have  been  what  were  termed  the  "Milesian  Tales" 
(MiAifo-ioicd,  or  M<Xir<rioicol  xAyoi).  There  is  little  known  of  them,  except 
that  they  were  not  of  a  very  moral  tendency,  and  were  written  by  an  in- 
dividual named  Aristides.  They  were  in  prose,  and  extended  to  six  books 
at  least.*  They  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Sisenna,  the  Roman  an- 
nalist, a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  seem  to  have  become  popular  with 
the  Romans.  Aristides  is  regarded,  in  fact,  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance.  His  age  and  country  are  unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a 
native  of  Miletus. 

II.  The  more  frequent  intercourse,  however,  which  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  introduced  between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  nations,  opened  at 
onee  all  the  sources  of  fiction.  Clearchus,'  who  was  a  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle, and  who  wrote  a  history  of  fictitious  love  adventures,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  author  who  gained  any  celebrity  by  this  species  of  com- 
position. 

III.  Some  years  after  the  composition  of  the  fictitious  histories  of 
Clearchus,  Antonius  Diogenes*  wrote  a  more  perfect  romance  than  had 
hitherto  appeared,  founded  on  the  wandering  adventures  and  the  loves 
of  Dinias  and  Dercyllis,  and  entitled  Ta  Mp  ^6\riy  Awurra,  or  "  The  in- 
credible things  beyond  Thule.^'  This  island  was  not,  according  to  Dio- 
genes, the  most  distant  one  of  the  globe,  as  he  talks  of  several  beyond  it. 
Thule  is  but  a  single  station  for  his  adventurers,  and  many  of  the  most 
incredible  things  are  beheld  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  idea  of 
the  work  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Odyssey,  and,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  incidents  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  poem.  The  work 
of  Diogenes  was  in  twenty-four  books,  and  w^s  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and  graceful- 
ness of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  preserved  by  Photius  is  printed 
also  in  the  Carpus  Eroticorum  Gracorum,  vol.  i.,  edited  by  Passow,  Leip- 
zig, 1824,  8vo. 

IV.  After  the  composition  of  the  Dinias  and  Dercyllis  of  Diogenes,  a 
considerable  period  seems  to  have  elapsed  without  the  production  of  any 
fictitious  narrative  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  romance.  Lucius,  of 
Patrae,'  is  the  next  writer  of  fiction  that  claims  our  attention.  The  pe- 
riod, however,  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain.  He  wrote  accounts  of 
magical  transformations,  Mtrafiop<t>^(tnf  \Ayoi  liid/^>opot,  Metamorphoseon 
Libri  iHversi,  which  are  now  lost,  but  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 

^  DutUopt  ffistory  ^Fiction,  *  Horpocrot.,  •.  v.  (tp)i.i\oT«vn. 
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who  has  described  them.  His  style  was  perspicuous  and  pure,  but  hit 
works  were  crowded  with  marrels ;  and,  according  to  Photius,  he  related 
with  perfect  gravity  and  good  faith  the  transformation  of  men  into  brutes 
and  brutes  into  men.  Some  parts  of  his  works  bore  so  close  a  resem- 
Uance  to  the  Lucius  sive  Annug  of  Lucian,  that  Photius  thou^t  he  had 
either  borrowed  from  that  writer,  or,  as  was  more  Ukely,  Lucian  had 
borrowed  from  him.  The  latter  alternative  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  one. 

V.  Subsequently  Umbuchus,^  the  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  wrote  his  BabyUmica  (Ba/SvXMyiici).  It  contained  the 
story  of  two  lovers,  Sinonis  and  Rhodanes,  and  was  in  thirty-nine  books, 
according  to  Suidas ;  but  Photius,  who  gives  an  epitome  of  the  woik, 
mentions  only  seventeen.  A  perfect  copy  of  the  work  in  MS.  existed 
down  to  the  year  1671,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  fragments 
only  are  still  extant,  and  a  new  one  of  some  length  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Mai  {Nm.  Collect.  Script.  Vet.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  349,  seqq.).  The 
epitome  of  Photius  and  the  fragments  are  given  in  Passow's  Corpu  En- 
Hcorum,  vol.  i. 

VI.  After  lamblichus  we  may  mention  Xsnophon,  the  Epkesia»*  His 
age,  however,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Locella  assigns  him  to  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  Peerlkamp,  on  the  contrary,  regards  him  as  the  oldest 
of  the  Greek  romance  writers,  and  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  other 
writers  of  this  class  traces  of  an  imitation  of  Xenophon.  He  also  main- 
tains that  Xenophon  was  not  the  real  name  of  the  author,  and  that,  iftith 
the  exception  of  Heliodorus,  no  Greek  romance  writer  published  his  pro- 
ductions under  his  real  name.  Xcnophon's  work  is  entitled  Ephenaca, 
or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomes  (^E^o-uucci,  rk  xarii  'ApBiay  icat 
'AfipoK6firiv).  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  personages  introduced. 
The  adventures,  however,  are  of  a  very  improbable  kind.  Suidas  is  the 
only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  Xenophon.  There  is  but  a  single  man- 
uscript of  the  work  known,  which  is  in  the  monastery  of  the  Monte  Cas- 
sino.  There  are  also  seven  epistles  attributed  to  Xenophon,  among  the 
forty-one  so-called  Socratic  epistles ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to 
them  as  to  most  of  the  Greek  literary  remains  of  that  class ;  they  are 
mere  rhetorical  essays. 

The  early  editions  cC  Xenopbon  Ephesins  are  of  rery  little  ralne.  A  very  exc^ent 
and  carefully  prepared  edition,  by  Baron  de  Locella,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1796.  He  pro* 
cured  a  fyesh  collation  of  the  nianitscript,  and  ayailed  himself  of  the  critical  remarks  of 
Hemsterhnis,  D'Abresch,  and  D'Orville,  and  the  labors  of  Bast,  who  bad  made  prepara- 
tions  for  editing  the  work.  Locella  also  prepared  a  new  translation  and  a  commentary. 
The  Epkesiaca  was  reprinted  by  Mitscheriich,  in  his  Scriptores  Erotici  Gracij  vol.  ir^ 
Biponti  (Denxponto),  1794.  Another  good  edition  is  that  of  Peerlkamp,  Harlem,  1818. 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  Passow,  Leipzig,  1833,  in  the  C«rpu»  Scriptorum  Ero' 
ticorurn  Gracomm. 

VII.  We  may  conclude  the  present  head  with  the  subject  of  EpislUs. 
The  writers  who  pursued  this  species  of  writing  have  nearly  all  the  com- 
mon fault  of  running  too  mucYv  ^.^X-ct  oTaaxagivXa  <A  ^\.^Vfe  ^Tvd  Attic  forms 

1  Pkot.y  Bibl.  Cod.,  16ft.  ~~  ^  S»«k>Di«A.16»«r^%.^. 
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of  expression.  The  most  eminent  among  these  epistolographers,  and 
the  one  most  free  from  these  faults,  was  Alciphron.^  Re8pecti;ig  his 
life,  or  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
soever. Some  of  the  earher  critics,  as  La  Croze  and  J.  C.  Wolf,  placed 
him,  veithout  any  plausible  reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Berg- 
ler,  and  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron  in  the  period  between 
Lncian  and  Aristenetus,  that  is,  between  A.D.  170  and  350,  while  others, 
again,  assi^  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the  time  of  Lucian.  The 
only  circumstance  that  suggests  any  thing  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact 
that,  among  the  letters  of  Arist»netus,  there  are  two  (i.,  5  and  22)  be- 
tween Lucian  and  Alciphron ;  now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of 
any  great  historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Alciphron  was 
a  contemporary  of  Lucian. 

We  possess,  under  the  name  of  Alciphron,  116  fictitious  letters,  in  three 
bookS)  the  object  of  which  is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes 
of  men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  peculiar  sentiments  and 
opinions  upon  subjects  with  which  they  were  funiliar.  The  classes  of 
persons  which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fishermen,  country 
people,  parasites,  and  heterae.  All  are  made  to  express  their  sentiments 
in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  language,  even  where  the  subjects  are 
of  a  low  or  immoral  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  somewhat  raised  • 
above  their  ordinary  standard,  without  any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of 
reality.  The  form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautifUl,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  best  times 
in  familiar  but  refined  conversation  at  Athens.  The  scene  from  which 
the  letters  are  dated  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Athens  and  its  vicinity ; 
and  the  time,  wherever  it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  aAer  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  comedy  was  the  principal  source 
from  which  the  author  derived  his  information  respecting  the  characters 
and  manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason  these  letters  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of 
that  time. 

The  first  edition  of  Alciphron's  Letters  is  that  of  Aldus,  in  his  Collection  of  the  Greek 
Epistolographers,  Venice,  1499,  4to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only  those  letters 
wUoh,  in  more  modem  editions,  (brm  the  first  two  books.  Serenty-two  new  letters 
were  added  firom  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler,  in  his  edition,  Leipzig,  1715, 
Syo,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles  form  the  third 
book  in  Bergler's  edition.  Wagner  subsequently  published  his  edition,  Leipzig,  1798,  S 
riAM,  8to,  containing,  besides  the  notes  of  Bergltor,  two  new  letters  entire,  and  frag- 
ments of  fire  others.  One  long  letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire,  exists 
in  several  Paris  MSB. 

IV.    OaAMM  ARIAN8,    LE  Z  10  CO  R  APH  I  R  S,    AND    SH0LIA8T8. 

I.  During  the  period  which  we  are  considering,  the  term  Grammar 
(r^ofifMvnjdi)  comprised  all  that  we  now  embrace  under  the  head  of  philo- 
logical erudition,  namely,  the  study  of  language  along  with  that  of  my- 
thology and  antiquities.  The  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  to 
these  pursuits  were  called  by  the  honoTary  ^ypeW^xXoxv  q1  Y9avi\>o.TV(wX> 

>  Smithj  Diet.  Bio^.,  t.  v. 
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while  they  who  taught  merely  the  elements  of  language,  or  what  we 
would  term  grammar,  were  termed  TpafAtuerurraU  And  their  art  or  profes- 
sion Grammatistice  {Tpofifunurrueii).^ 

II.  Alexandrea  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  this  species  of  erudi- 
tion, and  the  emperors  founded  various  establishments  in  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  still  more  this  branch  of  literary  culture,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Museum  Claudium.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  procuring  copies  of 
works  in  an  age  when  printing  was  as  yet  unknown,  introduced  a  custom 
attended  by  iigurious  consequences  to  literature,  that,  namely,  of  abridg- 
ing or  making  selections  from  larger  works,  and  which  often  was  the 
cause  of  the  neglect  and  eventual  loss  of  the  originals,  a  loss  for  whidi 
these  abridgments  and  selections,  for  the  most  part  meagre  and  incoin- 
plete  in  their  nature,  could  but  ill  compensate.' 

III.  The  most  useful  productions  of  this  age  were  the  Lextanu.  The 
grammarians  called  by  the  name  of  x^cts  those  words  which  were  re- 
markable for  any  peculiarity  of  signification :  those,  again,  which  had  be- 
come obsolete  or  obscure,  or  which  were  derived  from  a  foreign  idiom,  or 
were  removed  from  conunon  phraseology  by  some  dialectic  variety,  they 
termed  yx&affat.  Hence  the  different  kinds  of  vocabulary  were  called 
Lexicons  or  Glossaries,  of  which  the  former  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  more 
comprehensive  title  than  the  latter.* 

IV.  After  the  decUne  of  Grecian  liberty  and  language,  it  was  natural 
that  many  words  and  phrases  should  become  obsolete,  whi<^  had  been 
current  in  the  better  ages  of  Attic  art  and  eloquence.  These  were  col- 
lected and  explained  by  the  grammarians  under  the  above-mentioned  ti- 
tles of  A4^€is  and  TAwiro-ou.  There  were  TKSh'a'at  iarpuced,  pofuKcdy  pn^opi- 
Kol,  ^i\offo<l>iKai,  drtoKoyucai,  and  rK&ffffat  fiapfiapuced,  ^kvBikoI,  Utpffucai, 
and  the  like.  There  were  Homeric  lexicons  even  at  an  early  age.  One 
certainly  existed  much  anterior  to  that  of  Apollonius,  which  last  has 
come  down  to  us.  Didymus,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  compiled  a 
species  of  tragic  lexicon  in  the  age  previous  to  the  present ;  Theon,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  Aratus  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  a  comic  lexicon.  Other 
individuals  also  became  known  for  similar  labors,  of  whom  we  shall  pres- 
ently give  an  account.* 

v.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  vocabularies  is  that  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Etymologicum  Magnum^  the  compiler  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Magnus.  The  opinion  of  Thomasius  and  others,  who  suspected 
that  Marcus  Musunis,  or  the  two  Calliergi,  compiled  this  work,  is  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  quoted  by  Eustathius  under  the  title 
of  Th  M4ya  *ETUfio\oync^y'  The  date  of  this  compilation  is  placed  by  Syl- 
burg  in  the  tenth  century.  It  certainly  can  not  be  referred  to  a  higher 
era,  since  its  author  quotes  Theognotus,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century- 
It  is  very  valuable  from  the  numerous  extracts  which  it  contains  of  older 
grammarians,  some  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  in  manuscript,  while 

^  Schdlly  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.^'vol.v.,^.!^  «eqq.    C^onv^u^  Q.T%S&Yil!yan^  Getch.  Klass.  PhiloLt 
vol.  i.,p.  93,  seqq.  '*■  ^VftU^Lc. 

*  Quarterly  ISavmu?,  No.  xlW .,\«5«i,  i>.  «A,  t^w-  ^  \M^>Vv 
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Others^  as,  for  instance,  the  Etymologicum  of  Oritm  the  Tkeban,  have  been 
not  very  long  ago  published  for  the  first  time.  Considerable  expectation 
had  been  excited  among  scholars  by  a  notice,  which  Kulenkamp  published 
in  1765,  of  a  manuscript  etymologicon  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mar- 
qoardus  Gudius.  The  entire  lexicon  was  published  at  Leipzig,  1818, 4to, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sturz.  It  turns  out  to  be,  however,  a  mere 
farrago  of  etymological  nonsense,  useful  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect some  passages  of  other  lexicons.^  An  account  of  the  lexicons  of 
PkotiuSf  Hesychius,  and  Suidas  will  be  given  under  the  Byzantine  Period. 

VI.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject  we  may  mention  the 
ancient  Scholiasts  (ZExo^curraf),'  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  earlier  writers.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  merely 
transmitted  to  us  extracts  from  previous  commentators,  but  it  is  precise- 
ly this  which  constitutes  their  value  in  our  eyes,  since  most  of  the  com- 
mentaries from  which  they  made  their  selections  have  perished.  By  the 
term  scholium  (o^^Xior)  is  properly  meant  an  explanatory  note  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a  manuscript,  in  contradistinction  from  a  gloss  (yXwcra'a),  which 
properly  meant  a  note  between  the  lines.  These  scholia  originally  appear 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  extracts  from  preceding  commentaries, 
and  not  to  have  come  from  the  scholiasts  themselves.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  when  these  marginal  notes  had  multipUed  in  number,  and 
could  no  longer,  for  want  of  room,  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  text,  they 
were  copied  ofi*  into  a  separate  codex  or  MS.,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  species  of  conmientary  by  themselves.  These  collections  of  scholia, 
however,  were  not  what  we  would  call  a  regularly  interwoven  body  of 
comments,  but  oftentimes  opinions  more  or  less  opposed  to  one  another, 
were  placed  side  by  side,  introduced  by  such  brief  expressions  as  ^,  &A.- 
A«5,  fi  oSrm,  riy4s,  and  the  like.  The  greater  part  of  these  scholia  are 
extracted  from  the  best  commentaries  of  the  Alexandrine  school.  Oth- 
ers, where  less  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection,  are  of  compar- 
atively Uttle  value.  Very  little  original  matter,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  either  case.  The  race  of  scholiasts  continued  until  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  Some  are  even  found  after  this,  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.* 

VII.  We  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Grammarianst  Lexicographers,  and  Scholiasts  belonging  to  the 
present  period,  observing  the  following  order :  1.  Grammarians  who  have 
written  upon  dialects.  2.  Lexicographers.  3.  Scholiasts.  4.  Gramma- 
rians in  general. 

« 

GRAMMARIANS. WRITERS    ON    DIALECTS. 

I.  Tryphon  {Tp6<t>w),*'  of  Alexandrea,  son  of  Ammonius,  lived  before 
and  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  A  long  list  of  his  works  in  almost 
every  department  of  grammar  is  given  by  Suidas.  Many  of  these  still 
exist  in  MS.    His  treatise  entitled  n^  \4^wy  was  published  by  Con- 

i  Qitarterbf  RemeWf  L  c. 
'  SekeU,  nut.  JUL  Or.,  vol.  ri.,  p.  268 ;  Gro/oikam  GmcK.  KIom.  PlvOnU^^^X.  Vi^-.  V 
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Btantine  I^ascaris  at  the  end  of  his  Greek  gnntimar,  Uilan,  U76, 4to,  and 
in  the  other  editions  of  the  same.  Stephens  also  plaeed  it,  transhited 
into  Latin,  at  the  end  of  his  Thesanms,  whence  it  passed  into  the  lexi- 
con of  Scapula.  A  much  better  edition,  however,  is  that  of  BkimfieM,  in 
the  Museum  Criticum,  Cambridge,  1814,  vol.  i.,  p.  38,  seqq.  Another 
treatise,  JUpi  Tp^tgy,  is  also  given  by  Bkxnfield  in  the  same  work,  p.  4S, 
seqq.t  and  by  Boissonade,  Anecd.  Grac.,  vol.  iii,,  p.  270,  seqq.  There  is 
also  an  edition  by  Passow  and  Schneider,  from  a  Breslan  MS.,  published 
in  1820,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Musewm.  CriHeum  Vratislmmense,  This 
is  the  best  edition. 

II.  Phbynichus  {^pvytxos%  a  grammarian,  de8Grft>ed  by  some  as  as 
Arabian,  and  by  others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was  entitled  Xo^tffrueii  Upowapaunuvfi, 
in  thirty-seven  books,  of  which  we  still  possess  a  fragment,  published  by 
Bekker,  in  his  Anecdota  Grctca,  vol.  i.,  p.  1,  seqq.  He  also  wrote  a  lexi- 
con of  Attic  words  {*EicKoyii  ^ftfidrvy  koI  iyo/Adfrm'  ^Arriicwr),  which  is  still 
extant,  and  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Lobeck,  Leipzig,  1830. 

III.  MosRiB  (Moijpis),^  commonly  called  Mcekib  Atticista,  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  is  con- 
jectured to  have  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled  UoipijBos  *Arruusroi 
\4^tu  *Kttucw  Kol  'EAA^My  kotA  trroixaw,  though  the  title  varies  some* 
what  in  different  MSS.  In  some  MSS.  the  name  of  the  author  is  given 
as  Eumaris  or  Eumaerides.  The  treatise  is  a  sort  of  comparison  of  the 
Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects ;  consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  and 
expressions,  which  are  illustrated  or  exi^ained  by  those  of  other  dialects, 
especially  the  common  Greek.  It  was  first  pubhshed  in  1713,  at  Oxford, 
edited  by  Hudson.  A  much  better  edition  is  that  of  Pierson,  Leyden, 
1759,  reprinted,  with  some  additions,  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1831.  The  best 
text  is  by  Bekker,  with  Harpocration,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo. 

LEXICOORAPHER8. 

I.  Apollonius  CAtoAA^i'ios),*  of  Alexandrea,  an  eminent  grammarian, 
lived  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while 
he  himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymus.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Yilloison  has  endeavored  to  confirm. 
Other  critics,  however,  as  Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after 
the  time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius,  in  his  Homeric  lexicon,  made 
use  of  a  similar  work  written  by  Apion.  This  opinion  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  the  more  probable  one  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Ho- 
meric lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, is  to  us  a  valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we  consider 
the  loss  of  so  many  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  unfortunately, 
however,  very  much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  great  caution. 

The  first  edition  of  the  lexicon  was  published  by  Yilloison  firom  a  St.  Germain  MS. 

belonging  to  the  tenth  century,  Paris,  1773,  2  vols,  fol.,  with  valuable  prolegomena,  and 

a  Latin  translation.    It  was  TepTm\e<\.  t\ie  ftunft  -^««x  ^\.\jR\\n.\%^  \.ti.9  vols.  4to.    Terilins 
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afterward  pnbUalied  a  new  edition,  with  some  additional  notes,  bvt  without  Yilloiaon'a 
prolegomena  and  translation,  Leyden,  1788,  8yo.  The  latest  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8to,  and  is  a  very  useAil  one. 

II.  Herodianus,  JBlius  {AXXtos  'llp(itdtav6s)j^  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
grammarians  of  antiquity.  He  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  to 
be  presently  mentioned,  and  was  bom  at  Alexandrea.  From  that  place 
he  appears  to  have  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  work  on  prosody. 
No  farther  biographical  particulars  are  known  respecting  him.  The  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great. 
Priscian  styles  him  maximus  auctor  artis  grammatica.  He  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  but  probably  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  has  come 
down  to  us  complete  is  the  llcpl  Motrfipotfs  Ac|€W5  (on  monosyllabic  words), 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  though  several  extracts  from  others  are  pre- 
served by  later  grammarians.  The  work  most  worthy  of  notice  here  was 
the  *Zvififpi<rfAoi,  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  difficult,  obscure,  and  doubt- 
ful words,  and  of  peculiar  forms  found  in  Homer. 

A  meacre  compilation  firora  this  highly  valuable  work  was  published  from  Paris  MSS. 
by  Boissonade,  London,  1819.  Another  abstract,  which  appears  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  original,  is  published  in  Cramer's  Ana:dota  Gr.  Oxon.j  vol.  i.  Several  important  quo- 
tati(»i»  flrom  this  work  are  also  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  scholia  <w  Ho- 


III.  TiKMua  {Tifiaios)t*  ^^^  sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato,  which  is 
atiU  extant.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  Ruhnken 
places  him  in  the  third,  century  of  the  Christian  era,  which  produced  so 
many  ardent  admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  Porphyry,  Lon- 
ginos,  Plotinus,  &c.  The  lexicon  is  very  brief,  and  bears  the  title 
Tifudov  <ro<pt<rrov  iK  rwv  rov  Tlxirmfos  Ki^iotv,  from  which  it  might  have 
been  inferred  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  had  not  Photius 
{Cod.  151),  who  had  read  it,  described  it  as  a  very  short  work  (Bpax^ 
Tiontfidriov  iy  ivl  \6y(f>).  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  work,  as  it  standiB, 
has  received  several  interpolations  of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus. 
Notwithstanding  these  interpolations,  the  work  is  one  of  great  value,  and 
the  explanations  of  words  are  some  of  the  very  best  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  The  work  on  rhelorical  arguments, 
in  sixty-eight  books  (2v\Xoy^  ^optKvy  iifpopfjuoy),  which  Suidas  assigns  to 
Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  was  more  probably  written  by  Timeus,  the 
author  of  the  lexicon  to  Plato. 

The  lexicon  to  Plato  was  printed  for  the  first  time  ftom  a  manuscript  at  Paris,  edited 
by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  with  a  very  valuable  commentary ;  and  again,  with  many 
improvements,  Leyden,  1789.  There  are  also  two  more  recent  editions  by  Koch,  Leip- 
zig, 1898  and  1833. 

IV.  Among  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  is  usually,  though  perhaps 
not  very  correctly,  placed  Julius  Pollux  {{^6\ios  lloXwJf  Anjs),'  a  Greek 
sophist  and  grammarian,  and  a  native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt.  He  le- 
ceived  instruction  in  criticism  from  his  father,  and  afterward  went  to 

Athens,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  the  sopYv\«V,  k^TvaiTv.  "^^.^  q^T!>R^ 
'  S^ftifA,  Diet.  Buigr.,  s.  t>.  2  Id.  ib.  ^"u^ttil 
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a  private  tdiool  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instraction  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  andiwas  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Commodus  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reign  of  Commodus, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  A.D.  183  as  the  year 
in  which  he  flourished.  Phiiostratus  praises  his  critical  skill,  but  speaks 
unfaTorably  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  implies  that  he  gained  his  pro> 
fessor*8  chair  from  Conmiodus  simply  by  his  mellifluous  voice.  He  seems 
to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  on  account  of  the 
inferior  character  of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  his  *Pirr^p«p 

Pollux  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished  ex- 
cept the  OnomasticoTij  which  has  come  down  to  us.  This  work  is  divided 
into  ten  books,  each  of  which  contains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Cater 
Commodus ;  and  the  work  was  therefore  published  before  A.D.  177,  since 
Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that  year.  The  title  of  the  work  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  by  Hemsterhuis :  "  Oiumuuticaruni  tnunus  e*t  commodtL 
rebus  runnina  imponere,  et  docere  quUnu  verbis  vheriore  quadam  etfiorenU  eU- 
gantia  rem  unam  designare  possimus.  Non  enim  in  Onomastids  tanquem 
proprio  quodam  loco  de  vocum  d{fficilliorum'inUrpretaHone  agebaiur,  sed  qwo 
pacto  propriis  res  qiunis  et  pluribus  insigniri  posset  verbis,^ 

Each  book  of  the  Onomasticon  forms  a  separate  treatise  by  itself,  con- 
taining the  most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects,  with  short 
exi^anations  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  frequently  iUustrated 
by  quotations  from  the  ancient  writers.    The  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  not  adopted,  but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  each  book.    The  object  of  the  work  was  to  present  youths  with  a 
kind  of  store-house,  from  which  they  could  borrow  all  the  words  of  which 
they  had  need,  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  learn  their  usage  in  the  best 
writers.    The  contents  of  each  book  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work.     1.  The  first  treats  of  the  gods  and  their  worship,  of  kings, 
of  speed  and  slowness,  of  dyeing,  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  of  fer- 
tility and  the  contrary,  of  time  and  the  divisions  of  the  year,  of  houses, 
of  ships,  of  war,  of  horses,  of  agriculture,  of  the  parts  of  the  plough  and 
the  wagon,  and  of  bees.    2.  The  second  treats  of  man,  his  eye,  the  parts 
of  his  body,  and  the  like.    3.  Of  relations,  of  political  life,  of  friends,  of 
the  love  of  country,  of  love,  of  the  relation  between  masters  and  slaves, 
of  money,  of  travelling,  and  numerous  other  subjects.    4.  Of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  science.     5.  Of  hunting,  animals,  &c.     6.  Of 
meals,  the  names  of  crimes,  &c.    7.  Of  the  diflerent  trades,  &c.    8.  Of 
the  courts,  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.    9.  Of  towns,  buildings, 
coins,  games,  &c.     10.  Of  various  vessels,  <&c.    In  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  great  number  of  lexicographical  works  from  which  Pollux 
compiled  his  Onomasticon,  this  book  has  become  one  of  the  greatest 
value  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  explains  many 
subjects  which  are  known  to  us  from  no  other  source.     It  has  also  pre- 
served many  fragments  of  lost  writers,  and  the  great  number  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  work  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  long  list  given  in 
FabriciuB. 
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The  first  three  editions  of  the  Onomasticon  contain  simply  the  Greek  text,  without  a 
Latin  translation,  and  with  numerous  errors.  They  are  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1502,  fol.,  by 
Junta,  Florence,  1520,  fol.,  and  by  Gryneus,  Basle,  1530,  4to.  The  first  Greek  and  Latin 
edition  was  by  Seber,  Frankfort,  1008, 4to,  with  the  text  corrected  firom  MSS.  The  Latin 
translation  giren  in  this  edition  had  been  previously  published  by  Walther  at  Basle, 
1541,  8vo.  The  next  edition  is  the  very  valuable  one,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Lederlin 
and  llemsterhuis,  Amsterdam,  1700,  fol.,  containing  copious  notes  by  Jungermann, 
Kiihn,  and  the  two  editors.  An  account  of  this  edition  will  be  found  in  Monk's  Life  of 
Bentley,  p.  153,  teqq.j  where  some  curious  particulars  are  stated  respecting  the  effect 
produced  upon  Hemsterhuis  (then  not  yet  eighteen  years  of  age !)  by  the  masterly  emen- 
dations of  the  great  English  scholar,  transmitted  to  the  former  after  the  publication  of 
his  edition  of  Pollux.  In  1824,  W.  Dindorf  published  an  edition,  Leipzig,  5  vols.  6vo, 
containing  the  labors  of  the  previous  commentators.  The  last  edition  is  by  Bekker, 
Beriin,  1840,  which  gives  only  the  Greek  text,  in  probably  its  most  correct  form. 

SCHOLIASTS.^ 

I.  At  the  head  of  the  scholiasts  is  placed,  singularly  enough,  a  prince 
alternately  the  persecutor  and  the  patron  of  letters,  namely,  Ptolemy 
VIL,  or  EuEROBTEs,  whose  life  was  almost  one  continued  succession  of 
crimes  and  folly,  but  who  still  retained  in  a  great  degree  that  love  of  let- 
ters which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of  the 
Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not 
only  courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  himself  the  author  of  a 
Commentary  on  Homer.  He  is  also  named  among  the  Ziop0»ral  of  that 
poet,  whether  it  was  that  he  actually  made  a  recension  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  or  was  content  to  take  these  two  poems  as  the  subject  of  his 
critical  labors.  He  also  wrote  a  Literary  History  of  Egypty  and  a  work 
entitled  Tirofiirfifiara,  or  Memoirs,  in  twenty-four  books,  repeatedly  cited 
by  Athenieus,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  general  nat- 
ural history  rather  than  an  historical  narration  of  events. 

II.  DiDf  Mus  {AlZvfjMsy  has  already  been  mentioned  as  belonging  partly 
to  the  present  period,  and  partly  to  the  one  which  preceded  it.  An  ac- 
count of  his  scholia  on  Homer  and  other  ancient  poets  has  been  given 
elsewhere. 

III.  Apion  (*Airf«y),*  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Oasis  Magna, 
in  Africa.  He  studied  at  Alexandrea,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation  for  extensive  knowledge,  and  versatility  as  an  or- 
ator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censuring  his  ostentatious  van- 
ity. He  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and  the  sur- 
name Mi^x^os,  which  he  bore,  according  to  Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as 
describing  the  zeal  and  labor  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  In 
the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in  Greece,  and  was  received 
every  where  with  the  highest  honors  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
About  the  same  time,  A.D.  38,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandrea  sent  him,  at 
the  head  of  an  embassy,  to  Caligula,  to  prefer  complaints  against  the  Jews 
residing  in  their  city.  The  results  of  this  embassy  are  unknown ;  but,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus,  he  died  of  a  disease 
which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  d\aso\wXe  mcA^  olXvfe.. 

i  ScMl,  Hut.  Lit.  Or,,  vol.  vl.,  p.  286,  mqq.         %  SmWh  Dtet.  BiocrM  •  "•«        ^  ^^^- 
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Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  nomber  of  wciks,  all  of  which 
are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  part  of  his  stndies,  for 
he  is  said  not  only  to  have  made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
poems,  but  to  haye  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  {\4^fif 
*Ofi.7ipueai)f  and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native  country  of  the 
poet.  The  best  part  of  his  k4^9is  *Ofiiipuatl  is  supposed  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  Apollonius.  Apion's  labors  on  Homer  are 
often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and  other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on 
Egypt  {A}yvimaKd)j  consisting  of  five  books>  which  was  highly  valued  in 
antiquity,  as  it  contained  descriptions  of  nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects 
in  that  country.  It  also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews.  3. 
A  work  against  the  Jews.  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by  Josephus, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually  called  Kwrh,  'Awiofros,  and  this  re- 
ply is  the  only  source  from  which  we  learn  any  thing  about  the  character 
of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great.  6.  His- 
tories of  separate  countries,  and  one  or  two  other  works. 

The  historical  flragments  of  Apion  are  giTen  by  C.  M&ller,  in  his  FVagm.  Histor.  Gnw., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  506,  seqq. ;  in  Didot*s  BibHotkeca  Graca^  Paris,  1840.  For  informaticm  reqteeu 
Ing  the  other  remains  of  Apion,  the  student  is  referred  to  Lehrs,  Quaut.  Ep.,  p.  23,  note, 
p.  33,  seqq.f  and  RitschI,  Die  Alex.  Bibl.,  p.  143,  teqq. 

TV.  EpAPHKODiTUs,  Marcus  Mbttius  (^Eira/^>p6iiroi%^  a  native  of  Chie- 
ronea,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholiasts  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Archias  of  Alexandrea,  and  became  the 
slave,  and  afterward  the  freedman  of  Modestus,  the  praefect  of  Egypt, 
whose  son  Pitelinus  had  been  educated  by  him.  After  having  obtained 
his  freedom,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  for 
learning.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  books,  and  is  said  to  have  collected 
a  library  of  30,000  valuable  works.  He  died  of  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five. He  was  the  author  of  several  grammatical  works  and  com- 
mentaries ;  for  example,  on  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  on  Hesiod's 
Shield  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  Aft-io  of  Callimachus,  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  and  the  scholiast  on  -^schylus.  He 
is  also  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad.  His 
works  are  lost. 

V.  Two  scholiasts  still  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  pTOLEMiEus 
of  Alexandrea,  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  who  wrote,  among  other  works, 
a  Commentary  on  Homer ;  and  Aristonicus,  of  the  same  city,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  the  author  of  several  works,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  Ho-^ 
meric  poems.  1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to  mark  the  suspected  or  in- 
terpolated verses  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  Hesiod's  Theogony.  3. 
On  irregular  grammatical  constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books. 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments. 

^  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr .,«.>». 
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ORAM MARIANS  PROPERLY  80  CALLED. 

I.  Demetrius  {Artfiitrpios)  of  Adramyttium,  surnamed  Izion,  because  he 
had  committed  a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  at  Alexandrea,*  was  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  the  timie  of  Augustus,  and  lived  partly  at  Perga- 
mum  and  partly  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school 
of  Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
1.  '£{^7i}<ri9  eWOfiiipoy,  which  is  often  referred  to.  2.  'E^frn^is  «i*  'H<r{- 
0^1'.  8.  *EtTV/toX9yo^fuyaL,  or  *EfrvfM\oyia.  4.  Tltpi  rris  *AXc{ay8pcW  9ia\4ic- 
rov,  6.  'AttucoI  7Aw<rEmi,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant.  6. 
On  the  Greek  verbs  ending  in  /u, 

II.  Draco  (Apdmoy),  a  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several  works  of  his,  of  which  only 
one  {ir^pl  lUrpw)  is  extant.  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Hermann  from  a  copy  of  the  Paris  MS. 
famished  by  Bast,  Leipzig,  1812,  8vo. 

III.  Apollonius,  surnamed  Dyscolus'  i^hitoXKi&vios  A^koXos),  that  is, 
the  ill-tempered,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned grammarians  of  his  time,  partly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and 
excellent  works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son,  JEHius  Herodianus, 
who  had  been  educated  by  him,  and  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  him- 
self. Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  ordinary  writing 
materials,  and  this  poverty  created  that  state  of  mind  to  which  he  owed 
the  surname  of  Dyscolua.  Apollonius  and  his  son  are  caUed  by  Priscian, 
in  several  passages,  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and  he  declares 
that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance  which  he  derived  from  their 
works  that  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  his  task.  He  was  the  first  who 
reduced  grammar  to  any  thing  like  a  system.  A  list  of  his  works,  some 
of  which  are  lost,  is  given  1^  Suidas.  The  following  productions  of  his  are 
still  extant :  1.  Ikpi  <rurr^cw5  row  k6yov  fupup,  **  De  Construetione  Oratuh 
nisj*^  in  four  books.  2.  II«^  iurrmnffjdaSf  ^  De  Pronomine  liber. ^*  3.  U^pt 
cwiiciMv,  **  De  ConjuncHombus ;"  and,  4.  Ilcpi  *Efirt^fUrm'f  **  De  Adverb- 
iM."  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by  Suidas  there  is  one, 
vepi  icar€r^wrfA4irns  taropias,  on  fictitious  or  forged  histories.  A  work  un- 
der this  title  has  come  down  to  us,  and  has  been  three  times  edited,  the 
last  edition  being  by  Teacher,  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo.  The  woric,  however, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  gathered  from 
Aristotle,  Theophrastua,  and  others,  and,  of  coarse,  is  very  diflTerent  from 
what  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  vrith  this  title  is  lost, 
and  that  the  one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an  Apollonios 
who  is  otherwise  unknown. 

The  treatise  "  De  Construetione  OnOionu"  was  first  pnblisbed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1495^ 

fol.    A  much  better  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes^  was  published  b^  S^« 

buv,  FnnUbrt,  1590,  4to.    The  last  edition,  whi^  vnA  cinsiA.if  c«irt«KluA.\ri  ^^a  < 

^  SmOas,  a.  v.  »  Smitk,  Diet.  B^icr.^  t. «. 
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aaeeorfiNirBewMSS.,isBeliker'a,Beiliii,1817,8TO.  Tketnatim^ift, 
flnt  edited  bj  Bekker,  ia  tbe  Mtuemm  Amiiq.  Stml-^  L,S,  Beriia,  1811, 8vo,  mad  aftcrvari 
separately,  Bertin,  1814,  8to.  The  treatiae  *<  Ik  Cd^fMnetiomhu"  aad  tkat  *'lk  JAmt*- 
UM**  are  both  printed  in  Baker's  Aneedala  Grmoa,  voL  IL,  p.  477,  ae|f . 

IV.  Hebodiaitus  iEuus,  already  mentioiied  mider  the  ]ezicogra|ihen^ 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  one  <rf'the  moet  celebrated  gramman- 
ans  of  antiquity,  as  before  remarked.  The  only  complete  treatise  which 
we  possess  of  the  nnmerous  works  eompo&eA  by  him  is  probably  the  one, 
wtfi  fAoir^pofn  Ai^cMf ,  on  monosyllabic  words,  published  by  Diodorf  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  ChrmauiuUiei  Grad,  Leipxig,  1823. 

V.  NicA.HOB  {Hacdtmpy  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  of  Alex- 
andrea,  bat  according  to  Stephanas  Byzantinos,  he  was  of  Hierapolis. 
His  labors  were  principally  directed  to  ponctnation ;  hence  he  received 
the  ludicrous  name  of  XrcyfutrW,  and  fiom  his  having  deroted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  elucidation  of  Homer's  writings,  through  means  of  punc- 
tuation, he  is  called  by  Stephanus  6  p4os*Ofaipos.  He  wrote,  also, on  the 
punctuation  of  Callimachus,  and  a  work  ve^  aca#^Xov  creyfois.  He  is  co- 
piously quoted  in  the  SckoluL  Mardana  on  Homer. 

VI.  Arcadics  (*Afic^iM),'  of  Antioch,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  onceitain 
date,  but  who  did  not  Uve  before  SOO  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  seyeral 
gniinuiatical  works,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suidas.  A  work 
of  his  on  Accent*  {w€fi,  ritmv)  has  come  down  to  as,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Barker  from  a  Pans  manuscript,  Leipzig,  1820.  It  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  first  volume  of  Dindorf 's  Grammai.  Grac.,  Leipzig,  1823. 

VII.  HEPH.SSTION  ('H^ffTun'),'  a  Greek  granunarian,  who  instructed 
the  Emperor  Venis  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  Suidas,  who  mentions  several  works 
of  his,  speaks  of  one  entitled  ficrfw  r^a-fioij  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  'Eyxftpiitow  vc/>i  fierptfv,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Hephaestion,  and  is  a  tolerably  complete  manual  of  Greek 
metres,  forming,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject. 
This  little  work  is  of  great  value,  not  only  on  account  of  the  information 
it  affords  us  on  the  subject  it  treats  of,  but  also  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous quotations  it  contains  from  other  writers,  especially  poets. 

The  first  edition  of  the  *Eyx*H>^*«>'  appeared  at  Florence,  1598,  8to,  together  with  the 
Greek  grammar  of  Theodore  Gaza.  It  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Tumelras,  Paris, 
1553, 4to  (with  some  Greek  scholia),  and  of  De  Panw,  Utredit,  1796,  8to.  The  best  edi- 
tion, however,  is  that  of  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1810,  8to,  reprinted  at  Leipsif,  1639,  Bwo. 

VIII.  DosiTHEus  (AAKTti^cos),*  sumamcd  Magistbr,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
taught  at  Rome  about  A.D.  207.  He  has  left  behind  him,  in  two  manu- 
scripts, a  work  entitled  'Efyfnjycv/utra,  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
and  second  books  contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and  Greek- 
Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The  first  book  remains  unpublished, 
and  deservedly.     The  second  book,  containing  the  glossaries,  was  pub- 

Usbed  by  H.  Stephens,  157^,  fo\.,  ^ivd  has  since  been  several  times  re- 

priated.     The  third  book.  contaiVa^  traiv^'aX\<wv&  tcqgv\AM\»>.  ^svWvqts  into 

'  SmitA,  Diet,  Biogr.,  a. «.  »  Id.ib.,t.t».  ^  lA.*.^«.i».         ^  \^ih.,%.x. 
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Greek,  and  vice  versii,  the  Latin  and  Greek  being  placed  in  opposite  col- 
umns. This  part  of  the  work  deserves  attention.  It  consists  of  six  di- 
visions or  chapters,  the  first  of  which,  entitled  Divi  Hadriam  Sententia  et 
Epistolat  contains  legal  anecdotes  of  Hadrian,  his  answers  to  petitioners, 
a  letter  written  by  himself  to  his  mother,  and  a  notice  of  a  law  concern- 
ing parricide.  The  third  chapter  is  a  fragment  relative  to  the  civil  law, 
and  is  probably  an  extract  from  the  ReguUe  of  Paulus.  These  chapters 
have  been  published  separately,  but  the  whole  of  the  third  book  has  been 
edited  by  Booking,  16mo,  Bonn,  1832. 

IX.  CoNON  {K6yw)t^  a  grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  Atiry^o'cis,  addressed  to  Archelaus  Philopator, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  fifty  narratives  relating  to  the 
mythical  and  heroic  period,  and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies. 
An  epitome  of  this  work  has  been  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Pho- 
tius,  who  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style.  There 
are  separate  editions  of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  Histor.  Poet.  Script.,  p.  241, 
9eqq.,  Paris,  1675 ;  by  Teucher,  Leipzig,  179^4  and  1802 ;  by  Kanne,  Got- 
tingen,  1 798 ;  and  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptores  Poetica  Historia  Gra- 
ct,  Brunswick,  1843. 

X.  Ptolemy  (nro\€ju«ubs),*  of  Alexandrea,  sumamed  Chermus,  flour- 
ished under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  works  were,  v§pl  waptM^  I«t- 
•pitu;  an  historical  drama,  entitled  2^ly^s  and  an  epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  rhapsodies,  entitled  'ApB^firipos,  and  some  others.  We  still  possess, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Photius,  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  irtpl 
T^9  cts  ToXviiaBlw  fcoinys  Iffroplas,  in  seven  books,  which,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  is  the  same  as  that  which  Suidas  mentions  by  the  title  ircpl 
vofMiS^ov  IffTopias.  It  is  a  farrago  of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials. 
The  work  irtfH  xapM^ov  lirroplas  has  been  edited,  with  commentaries  by 
Schottus  and  Hoeschelius,  in  Gale's  Historia  Poetica  Scriptores,  p.  303, 
seqq.,  Paris,  1675, 8vo,  with  a  dissertation  upon  Ptolemy  *,  by  Teucher,  along 
with  Conon  and  Parthenius,  Leipzig,  1794,  8vo;  and  by  Westermann,  in 
his  Mythographi,  p.  182,  seqq.,  Brunswick,  1843,  8vo. 

XL  Antoninus  Liberalis  {*Atrruvivos  AifitpaKis),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
concerning  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed  to 
have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  about  A.D.  147.  We  possess  a 
work  under  his  name,  entitled  VlvraiJLop<^irtw  {rvyaywyfi,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  about  mythical  metamorphoses.  With  the  exception 
of  nine  tales,  he  always  mentions  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
accounts.  Since  most  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  lost,  his  book 
is  of  some  importance  to  the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to 
composition  and  style  it  is  of  no  value.  There  are  but  very  few  manu- 
scripts of  this  work,  and  the  chief  are  that  at  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in 
Paris. 

The  flnt  edition  flrom  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  by  Xylander, 
Basle,  1968,  8vo.    There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verheyck,  I^yden,  1774,  8to,  with  note* 
by  Mnncker,  Hemsterhuis,  and  other  scholars.    The  beat  edition^  however^  is  by  Koc1k> 
Leipzig,  1832,  Svo,  who  collated  the  Parw  MS.,  &nd  added  Nti\\)La\AQ  iio\«%  oil \i\%  vvnv. 
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XII.  ATHiHiBus  {'A(Hitmtos)y^  Called  by  Snidas  a  ypmpifun-uth^  and  there- 
fore considered  under  the  present  head,  for  conTenienoe'  si^e,  since  he 
can  hardly  be  said  properly  to  belong  to  it.  He  was  a  natiTe  of  Nancra- 
tis,  in  Egypt,  a  city  situate  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic  month  of  the 
Nile.  He  lived  about  A.D.  230,  first  at  Alexandrea,  and  afterward  at 
Rome.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  DeipnotophisUt,  i.  e.,  the  BanfuH 
^  the  Learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  as  has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Cm- 
trivere  of  Featte.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of 
what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
phjTsicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms  and  discussions,  on  al- 
most every  conceiyable  subject,  especially  on  gastronomy.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  collection  of  stories  from  the  memory  and  commonplace  book  of  a 
Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  of  enormous  reading, 
extreme  love  of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  notion  of  the 
materials  which  he  had  amassed  for  the  woik  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts  ftom 
eight  hundred  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only. 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timocrates  a 
banquet  given  at  the  house  of  Laurentius  {Aofrfpftrtos),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian  the  lawyer.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these 
guests  are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates — a  double  machinery, 
which  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent 
for  dramatic  writing,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Athehseus,  who  had  none, 
is  wholly  unmanageable.  As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utteriy  violated  by  the  supposition 
that  so  immense  a  work  is  the  record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single 
banquet,  and  by  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of  every  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  intricate  discussions,  introduced 
apropos  of  some  trifling  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the  dia- 
logue, so  that  before  we  have  finished  a  speech  we  forget  who  was  the 
speaker.  But  as  a  woiic  illustrative  of  ancient  manners,  as  a  coUection 
of  curious  facts,  names  of  authors,  and  fragments  which,  but  for  Athe- 
naeus,  would  utterly  have  perished ;  jn  short,  as  a  body  of  amusing  anti- 
quarian research,  it  would  be  impossible  to  praise  the  Deipnosophistae  too 
highly. 

Among  the  authors  whose  works  are  now  lost,  from  whom  Athenaeus 
gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus,  Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the 
philosopher,  Archilochus,  Menander,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Alcman,  Epicurus  (whom  he  repre- 
sents as  a  wasteful  glutton),  and  many  others  whose  names  are  well 
known.  In  all,  he  cites  nearly  eight  hundred  authors,  and  more  than 
twelve  hundred  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost 
work,  TTf/M  T&v  iv  ^vpltf,  ficun\€v<rd>nav,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Deipnosophist(z,  and  iVve  o\i\\o\vs  wtvfitness  of  Athenaeus  to  be  an 
historian,  was  rather  a  coWecWotv  ol  aivecdoVe^  \Jwmv  ^  ^Q.\v\!kRRNsA\v\sx<^tY. 

'  Id.  ib.y  s.  V.    Compare  Edinburgh  B*oieu),li^o.^>^^AK\.,'^.\«V^»«qft. 
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Of  the  Deipnosophista  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  the  third,  eleyenth, 
and  fifteenth,  exist  only  in  an  epitome,  the  date  and  author  of  which  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare  in  the  time  of  Eusta- 
thius  (the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century) ;  for  Bentley  has  shown,  by 
examining  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  references  to  Athensus,  that  his  only 
knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  epitome.  Perizonius  (in  his  preface  to 
.^lian  quoted  by  Schweighaeuser)  has  proved  that  ^Uan  transferred 
large  portions  of  the  work  to  his  Various  History,  a  robbery  which  must 
have  been  committed  almost  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pillaged  author.  The 
Deipnosophistct  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and  much  of  the  mat- 
ter of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  fourth  century) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  him- 
self so  largely  of  Athensus's  erudition  as  Eustathius.* 

Only  one  original  mannscript  of  Atlien«U8  now  exists,  called  by  Schweighaeuser  the 
Codex  VeneUhParisienna.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now  possess  are  copies ; 
so  that  the  text  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  tmsetUed  state. 
The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and,  after  his  death,  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon, and  there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighaeuser's  son.  It  is  probably  of 
the  date  of  the  tenth  century.  The  subscript  iota  is  always  placed  after,  instead  of  un- 
der, the  Yowel  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  the  whole  is  written  without  contractions. 
Th0  first  edition  of  Atheneus  was  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1514 ;  a  second  was  published 
at  Basle,  1535 ;  a  third  by  Casaubon,  at  Geneva,  1597,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Dale- 
ehamp,  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600 ;  a  fourth  by  Schweighaeuser,  Strasburg, 
14  vols.  8vo,  1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above-mentioned  MS.,  and  also  of 
«  valuable  copy  of  the  epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1827.  The 
ItK  is  the  best,  Schweighaeuser  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of  the  sagacity 
of  previous  eritios  in  amending  the  text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignmrant  of 
m^rical  laws. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  P£RIOD--c(mtmued. 

PHILOSOPHERS. 

INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS.' 


I.  The  Romans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  conquerors,  with  whom  the 
interests  of  their  republic  outweighed  all  others,  became  acquainted  with 
Grecian  philosophy,  particularly  with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
doctrines,  only  after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  more  especially  through 
the  intervention  of  the  three  philosophers  whom  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Rome,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention.  In  spite  of  determ- 
ined prejudices  and  reiterated  denunciations,  one  of  these  doctrines  (that 
of  the  Academy)  daily  gained  disciples  there,  especially  when  LucuUus 
and  Sulla  had  enriched  the  Capitol  with  the  libraries  of  the  conquered. 
The  latter^  after  the  capture  of  Athens,  84  B.C.,  sent  thither  the  collec- 
tion of  Apellicon,  which  was  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

II.  The  spirit  of  research  in  Grecian  philosophy,  once  so  original  and 
independent,  was  now,  however,  exhausted.    Reason  had  tried  every 

'  StmtA,  Diet,  Biogr.f  s.  v.    Comptra  £dmfrurffh  Review,  l^o.  &,  "voV  Vii.,^  A^^  auv^« 
'  Tamematm*g  Mmml  efFkUosopkyy  ed.  tforeO,  p.  \4!&,  af^q. 
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path,  every  direction  then  open  to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  her- 
self; for  she  had  not  penetrated  to  the  fundamental  problem,  that  of  the 
nature  of  reason,  and  consequently  had  continued  an  enigma  to  herself. 
The  different  philosophic  systems  had  viewed  truth  only  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects, and  consequently  were  involved  in  errors. 

III.  Indeed,  the  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire,  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  was  not  such 
as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  philosophic  research.  Greece  had 
lost  her  political  existence;  Rome  her  republican  Constitution.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  period  were  a  neglect  of  the  popular  re- 
ligion, a  preference  for  foreign  rites  (of  which  an  incongruous  medley 
was  tolerated),  a  widely  prevalent  superstition,  a  disdain  of  what  was 
natural,  a  mania  for  what  was  strange  and  extraordinary,  a  curious  pry- 
ing into  the  (pretended)  occult  arts,  with  an  extinction  of  all  sentiments 
truly  great  and  noble. 

IV.  Nevertheless,  philosophy  made  at  least  some  apparent  progress  in 
extension  and,  at  least  apparently,  in  intensity.  In  extension,  because 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  by  this  time  had  made  themselves  acfquainted 
with  the  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Greeks,  and  had  produced  some 
philosophical  works  sufilciently  original.  Nor  does  this  progress  of  phi- 
losophy appear  to  have  been  merely  external,  inasmuch  as  skepticism^had 
assumed  a  more  intense  character,  and  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  dog- 
matical system  in  the  school  of  the  Platonists.  By  imagining  a  new 
source  of  knowledge,  the  intuition  of  the  absolute ;  by  laboring  to  com- 
bine the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  the  East  and  the  West,  they  endeavor- 
ed to  provide  a  broader  basis  for  dogmatic  philosophy,  to  prop  up  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Christian- 
ity, but  eventually  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of  metaphysical  dreams. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  schools,  and  to  no- 
tice the  Greek  writers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  therein. 

I.     EPICUREAN     SCHOOL.* 

I.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  when  first  disseminated  in  their  country, 
attracted  among  the  Romans  a  crowd  of  partisans,  in  consequence  of  its 
light  and  accommodating  character,  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the 
inclinations  of  all ;  as,  also,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Very  few  of  the  Roman  Epicureans 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  truly  philosophical  character ;  and  even 
these  adhered  literally  to  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  without  suivancing 
a  step  beyond  them.  Such,  among  others,  was  the  Roman  Lucretius, 
who  gave  a  statement  of  those  doctrines  in  his  didactic  poem  "  De  Rerum 
Natural 

II.  The  principal  Greek  writers  belonging  to  this  school,  during  the 
period  which  we  are  considering,  were  CeUus  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 

III.  Cel8us,»  the  adversary  of  Christianity,  to  whom  Origen  replies, 
though  in  his  attack  he  souvelimea  makes  use  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  weap- 
ons, ia  expressly  ranked  by  ItueVaix,  a.s  ^^"^  ^>&  Otv^^kw.,  ^ssvaw^tUe  follow- 

*   TVnncmann,  p.  153,  tcqq.  *  at»wtk,TKrt."K«HST.^%.'<a, 
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era  o(  Epicorus ;  and  this  supposition  best  accounts  for  the  vicdence  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Christian  religion;  for  an  Epicurean  would,  of 
course,  reject  without  examination  all  pretensions  to  divine  communica- 
tions or  powers.  The  extracts  from  his  writings  preserved  by  Origen, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  prove  him  to  have  been  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  Christianity,  show  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  learning  or  ability. 
Celsus,  besides  his  book  against  the  Christians,  wrote  a  piece  entitled 
"Precepts  of  Living  Well,"  and  another  "Against  Magic,"  but  none  of 
his  writings  are  extant,  except  the  quotations  made  by  Origen.  Celsus 
was  bom  toward  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Lucian  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

IV.  DiooBNBs  Lairtius,  of  whom  mention  has  akeady  been  made,  is 
also  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  His  predilection,  indeed, 
for  Epicureanism  is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  pains  he  has  taken  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  and  a  full  detail 
<^  his  life. 

II.    STOIC     SCHOOL.' 

I.  Next  to  those  of  Epicurus,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  obtained  the 
greatest  success  at  Rome,  especially  among  men  of  a  severer  character, 
who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  public  affairs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  being  more  closely  applied  to  real  life,  and  exercising  4i 
marked  influence  over  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
naturally  acquired  a  more  practical  spirit,  and  began  to  disengage  itself, 
in  some  degree,  from  speculative  subtleties. 

II.  But,  notwithstanding  the  general  credit  which  the  Stoic  doctrine 
obtained,  it  met  with  powerful  opposition  from  several  quarters,  particu- 
larly from  the  Skeptics,  who  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors  to 
overturn  every  dogmatic  system ;  and  from  the  Alexandrean  sect,  which, 
by  its  destructive  plan  of  coalition,  corrupted  the  genuine  doctrine  of  ev- 
ery other  school.  From  the  period  when  the  motley  Eclectic  system 
was  established.  Stoicism  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augustine 
it  no  longer  subsisted  as  a  distinct  sect.  It  was  only  during  the  short 
space  of  two  hundred  years  that  the  Roman  school  of  Zeno  was  adorned 
with  illustrious  names,  which  claim  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Such  the,  ATHBNODORns  of  Tarsus,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of 
Christ ;  CHiERBM on  of  Egypty  who  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero ; 
Euphrates  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  Dig  Chrvsostom,  already  mentioned ;  Epic- 
TBTus,  Arrian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  philosophic 
emperor,  Marcus  Aurblius  Antoninus. 

III.  Epictbtus  C^irlicrrrros),*  of  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  was  a  freedman 
of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a  fVeedman  of  Nero.  He  lived  and 
taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  philosophers  by  Do- 
mitian,  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus.  Although  he  was  favored  by  Hadrian, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome,  for  the  discourses  which 
Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were  delivered  Viy  'R^VcXfeXMft  ^>afew  ^xi  <SJ^ 

p.  154.  «  Smitis  Did.  Vtogt-^  ••  ^« 
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man  at  Micopolia.  Only  a  few  oircomstances  of  his  lifo  are  leoorded, 
such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in  varioas  ways,  his  poverty, 
and  his  few  wants.  Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  worics  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manuai  (Enchiridion)  which  bears  his  name  was  compiled  from 
his  discourses  by  his  faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  out  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight  books,  from  which,  though 
four  are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a  complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Epictetus  conce'ived  and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  vocation  as  a  teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers  to  that  which  was 
good,  and  no  one  was  able  to  resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 
Epictetus  gave  up  the  proud  self-sufficiency  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
was  expected  to  show  in  his  relation  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  and 
of  man.  The  maxim  "  mff^  and  ahxtoMC^  (from  evil),  which  he  followed 
throughout  life,  was  based  with  him  upon  the  firm  belief  in  a  wise  and 
benevolent  government  of  Providence ;  and  in  this  respect  he  approaches 
the  Christian  doctrine  more  than  any  of  the  earlier  Stoics,  though  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  Epictetia  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity, and,  still  less,  that  he  had  adopted  Christianity,  either  in  part  or 
entirely.  « 

IV.  ANTomNua,  Mjlbcus  Aurblius,^  the  philosophic  emperor,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  Uterature.  When  only 
twelve  years  old,  he  adopted  the  dress  and  practiced  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  whose  doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  ApoUonius,  and  Junius  Rusticus.  The 
principles  of  composition  and  oratory  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus 
and  Cornelius  Fronto.  While  yet  Caesar,  he  was  addressed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tjrr  as  VerUnvms  *'  the  philosopher,"  an  epithet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  day,  although 
no  such  title  was  ever  publicly  or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  hi^ 
elevation  to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame  in  resorting 
to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chssronea,  the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and 
in  listening  to  the  extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hermogenes.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  letters,  contained  in  the  recently  discovered  re- 
mains of  Fronto,  the  only  production  of  Marcus  Aurelius  which  has  been 
preserved  is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled  Mctpicov  ^Amttvi^w 
TO0  aiTOKpdro^s  r&w  etr  lavrbv  fitfikla  i0f,  "  Twelve  Books  of  the  Meditation* 
oj  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus. ^^  It  is  a  sort  of  commonplace  book, 
in  which  were  registered,  from  time  to  time,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  max- 
ims extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been  most  eminent  for 
wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but 
the  contents  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  system  of  self- 
examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the  Stoics,  and  present  a  genu- 
ine {Hcture  of  the  doubts,  and  difficulties,  and  struggles  of  a  i^)eculative 
and  reflecting  mind. 

The  editio  princeps  of  tlie  MedittUions  was  published  by  Xylander,  Znridi,  IMS,  8vo, 
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and  repnUished,  witb  improvements,  by  the  same  scholar  ten  years  afterward,  Basle, 
1M8,  8vo.  The  next  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casanbon,  London,  1643, 
8vo,  followed  by  the  edition  of  Gataker,  Cambridge,  1652, 4to,  reprinted  at  London,  1679, 
with  additional  notes  flrom  the  French  of  And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Anrelins,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Stanhope.  There  are  also  editions  by  Wolle,  Leipzig,  1729,  Svo ; 
Morns,  Leipzig,  1775,  8vo ;  and  Schultz  (containing  a  new  recension  of  the  text),  Sles- 
wick,  1802,  Svo.  This  last,  however,  is  still  imperfect,  only  one  volume  having  appeared. 
The  edition  of  Gataker  (the  London  reprint)  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  useftd  and  ample. 

III.     PERIPATETIC     SCHOOL.* 

I.  The  phUosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  to  the  practical  character 
of  the  Roman  mind,  and  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  it 
tiecame  mere  commentators  of  various  merit  or  demerit.  We  must  ac- 
count as  peripatetics  Cratippus,  of  Mytilene,  whom  Cicero  the  younger, 
and  several  other  Romans,  attended  at  Athens ;  Nicolaus  Damascknus. 
already  mentioned  by  us  among  the  historical  writers ;  Xenarchus,  of 
Seleucia,  who,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  gave  lessons  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus ;  Alexander,  of  iEgae,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero ;  and  more 
especially  the  celebrated  commentator  Alexander,  of  Aphrodisias,  whom 
we  shall  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

n.  Alexander,'  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  and  hence  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  6 
i^nynr^^i  ^^  "^^^  commentator,'^  lived  about  A.I).  200.  He  taught  at 
Alexandrea,  and  founded  a  special  exegetical  school  which  bore  his 
name,  his  followers  being  called  Alexandreans  and  Alexandrists.  In  his 
work  "  On  the  Soul,"  he  departed  from  Aristotle,  and  taught  that  the 
soul  is  not  a  special  substance  {oMa),  but  simply  a  form  of  the  organized 
body  {tlUs  Ti  rod  ff^fwfros  ipyayiKov),  and  consequently,  that  it  could  not 
be  immortal ;  and  in  his  treatise  "  On  Destiny,"  he  attacked  the  fatalism 
of  the  Stoics,  which  he  declared  irreconcilable  with  morality.  If  we  view 
him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can  not  be  rated  too  highly.  His  excel- 
lences and  defects  are  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is  the 
same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united  with  almost  more  than 
Aristotelian  plainness  of  style.  About  half  of  his  voluminous  works  were 
edited  and  translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature.  There  are 
a  few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have  never  been  printed, 
and  an  Arabic  version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most  import* 
ant  treatise  is  that  '^  On  Destiny,"  mentioned  above,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  by  OreUi,  Zurich,  1824,  8vo. 

IV.   new   pythaoorban  school.' 

I.  Pythagoras,  whose  reputation,  and  even  whose  philosophy  had  long 
been  ^miliar  to  the  Romans,  had,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing, a  large  number  of  followers ;  his  exemplary  life,  and  still  more,  the 
mysterious  character  of  his  history  and  his  doctrines,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  species  of  enthusiastic  reverence  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded. 
//.  To  the  New  Pythagoreans  we  may  lefei  'E.\ixxwa%,  ^1  '^gta^^»> 
'  TmHemann,  p.  168.  «  Smiih^  Diet.  Bfogr., «.  -o.  *  T«wM«w"«v^^ .Vft. 
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Pontica ;  Apollonius,  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  his  pupil,  of  wjtioni  we 
have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  Philostratus ;  and  Sbcukdyi*,  of 
Athens,  about  130  A.D.  Others,  for  instance  Anaxilaus,  of  Larissa,  who 
flourished  under  Augustus,  and  was  banished  from  Italy  on  a  charge  of 
magical  practices,  applied  the  principles  of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of 
nature ;  or,  like  Modbbatus,  of  Gades,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  NicoMACHus,  of  Gerasa,  endeavored  to  discover  in  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  numbers  a  sublime  and  occult  science,  which  they  blended 
with  the  theories  of  Plato.  Nicomachus  must  be  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  l^thagoras,  now  lost,  and  composed 
works  also  on  Arithmetic  and  Music. 

The  extant  woriu  of  ^licomacbos  are,  1.  'Aptiiarruait  «i««ywy^  fiifiXia  p\  Pxmag 
what  is  called  the  lesser  work  on  Arithmetic,  the  larger  one  being  lost.  It  was  printed 
by  Wechel  (Gr.),  Paris,  1538,  4to;  also  after  the  Theolngumena  AriikmeticiBt  attributed 
to  lambiiehns,  Leipeig,  1817, 8yo.  8.  'Eyx*tpCliuty  aftpLovuaj^  fiifiXCa  /f ,  a  work  on  Mnsie, 
first  printed  (Gr.)  by  Menrsins  in  bis  collection,  Leyden,  1616,  4to,  and  afterward  in  tb» 
eolleetion  of  Meibomius  (Gr.  and  Lat.),  Amsterdam,  1663, 4to ;  and  again  in  the  works 
of  Meursius,  by  Lami,  Florence,  1745,  foL 

V.    BCLBCTIC    ACADBMICS.^ 

I.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  new  school  of  Platonists  began  to  form 
itself,  and  became  popular.  The  philosophers  of  this  school  made  it 
their  object  to  disseminate  in  a  popular  form  the  ethics  and  religious 
theory  of  Plato,  and  constructed  for  themselves  a  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  connected  the  doctrines  of  that  system  with  the  an- 
cient religious  mysteries.  With  this  they  blended  much  that  was  derived 
from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  dogmatic  manner,  pur- 
sued the  most  lofly  speculations  (the  outline  of  which  had  been  traced  in 
the  treatises  of  Plato),  on  the  Deity,  the  Creator,  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
the  Demons,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  that  of  EvU.  They  supposed 
our  conceptions  to  have  a  hypostatical  existence,  and  applied  their  ab- 
stract principles  to  account  for  phenomena  of  their  own  days ;  for  in- 
stance, the  cessation  of  oracles. 

II.  Among  the  philosophers  of  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Thbasyv 
Lus,  of  Mendes,  the  astrologer,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius ;  Theon,  of  Smyr- 
na, the  author  of  an  exposition  of  Plato,  and  also  a  mathematical  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  Alcinous,  who  has  left  us  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine  ;  Albinus,  of  Smyrna,  the  preceptor  of  Galen, 
and  who  has  left  us  an  introduction  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  Plutarch, 
of  Chaeronea,  already  mentioned,  and  Mazimus  Tybius,  the  rhetorician, 
of  whom  also  we  have  already  treated. 

Of  Theon,  of  Smyrna,  all  tbat  we  have  left  is  a  portion  of  a  work  entitled  TAv  xara 
IxaOjjfiaTiiniv  xp^o'ifitiv  els  ti}I'  tov  UXamvoq  avayvutariv.  The  portion  which  now  exists 
is  in  two  books,  one  on  Arithmetic,  and  one  on  Music.  There  was  a  third  on  Astrono- 
my ;  and  a  fourth,  wepl  t^$  ei^  Koa-fiif  apfxovia^.  The  best  edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden, 
1827,  8vo.  Of  the  Epitome  of  Alcinous  we  have  an  edition  by  Pell,  Oxford,  1667,  and 
another  by  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo.  The  Introduction  of  Albinus  is  given  in  Fabri- 
cius,  Bibl.  GrcBc.y  vol.  ii.,  old  edition.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of  three  dia- 
logues  of  Plato,  Oxford,  1771,  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  PUto,  JiOipzig,  1783, 8vo. 

*  Tentunumn,  p.  161. 
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VI.     SKEPTICISM     OF   THE    EMPIRIC    SCHOOL.^ 

1.  ^NBsiDBMusr*  a  native  of  Cnosus,  in  Crete,  aad  w]k>  lived  probebly 
«  littie  later  than  Cicero,  settled  in  Alexandrea,  and  reeved  the  akep*- 
tioisiii  which  had  been  silenced  in  the  Academy,  wishing  to  make  it  senr^ 
ib»  purpose  of  strengthening  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus,  to  which  he  was 
iadined;  for,  in  order  to  know  that  every  thing  has  its  contrary,  he 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  admit  that  an  opposite  is  presented  to  each 
and  the  same  individual.  He  assumed  an  external  principle  of  thought, 
making  truth  to  consist  in  the  universality  of  the  subjective  appearance. 
The  boldest  attack  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  possi- 
bility of  demonstrative  knowledge,  was  that  attempted  by  iEnesidemus 
against  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  causality.  He  argued  that  the  notion 
«f  causality  is  without  signification,  because  we  can  not  understand  the 
relations  €k  cause  and  effect. 

n.  From  the  time  of  i£nesidemus  to  that  of  Sbxtus  Empuucus  follow- 
ed a  succession  of  skeptics,  all  of  them  physicians  of  the  Empiric  and 
Methodic  schools,  who  confined  themselves  to  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  rfyected  all  theory  respecting  the  causes  of  maladies. 

in.  Sextus  Empir!c0s'  was  a  physician,  and  received  his  name  .Em* 
pkieus  from  his  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Empirici.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Oalen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  philosophy  of  doubt.  While  he  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  especially  JEInesidemus,  he  contributed  much  to  define  the 
4)l^ect,  end,  and  method  of  skepticism.  Two  of  his  works  are  extant.  1. 
Hv^^vuu  *XTcorvin&(rus  ^  ffKncruca  iirofxviifiaTa^  containing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Skeptics,  in  three  books.  2.  Tlpbs  robs  umBruunut^  hfrt^i^utol,  against 
the  MathenuUicij  in  eleven  books.  This  is  an  attack  upon  all  positive 
philosophy.  The  first  six  books  are  a  refutation  of  the  six  sciences  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  geometiy,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The  re- 
maining five  books  are  directed  against  logicians,  natural  philosophers, 
and  ethical  writers,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  the  'Tirorvin^cu.  The  two  works  are  a  great  repository 
of  doubts.  The  language  is  as  clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will 
allow. 

TiM  first  editioa  of  tba  Greek  text  of  both  works  was  that  of  Paris,  1011,  ft>I.  Th« 
Mcond  edition  was  that  of  Fabrieius,  Leipaig,  1718,  fol.,  oontainiqg.  the  Latin  version 
whiohhad  appeared  before  the  first  publication  of  the  Greek  text,  and  also  some  emenda- 
tions. A  reimpression  of  this  latter  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1842, 2  vols.  Svo.  A 
new  edition,  with  an  amended  text,  was  published  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  184S. 

VII.     NBO-PLATONISTS.* 

I.  Neo-PUUomtm  had  its  origin  in  the  much-frequented  school  of  the 
Platonists  at  Alexandrea,  and  was  characterized  by  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to  attain  unto  the  highest  pinnacles 
of  science,  to  auoqaire  a  taiowlege  of  the  al>folutc,  toA  toi  mXAmaiue^  \x\ms^ 

'  ThnmefMomm,  p.  168.        »  SmUk,  DkA,  B»gr.,  ».  «.        »  Id.  ib.       ^  T«m«nu»«.>^.>:n. 
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{Wmvis)  therewith  as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.    The  way  thereto  thef 
held  to  be  the  intuition  of  the  absolute  {^tt^pla). 

n.  The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  new  system  were,  the  de- 
cline of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  admixture  with  its  remains 
of  the  theories  of  the  East,  added  to  a  continually-increasing  attachment 
to  Oriental  exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  they  confirmed  by  fre- 
quent appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  they  depreciated  the  merit 
of  Plato  as  a  philosopher.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  contributed  to  this.  T9  these  may  be  added 
two  other  causes :  the  opposition  which  the  skeptics  of  the  new  school 
continually  made  to  all  pretensions  to  rational  knowledge,  and  the  alann 
which  the  victorious  progress  of  Christianity  occasioned  to  the  defenders 
of  the  old  religion,  lest  it  should  be  utterly  overthrown. 

III.  The  importance  which  Platonism  assumed  in  this  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  polytheism,  added  to  the  daily-increasing  influence  of 
Oriental  notions,  caused  that  philosophy  to  assume  a  fresh  distinction, 
its  ardent  character  being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks,  and 
heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines.  Philo  Judjevs, 
NuHENius,  and  Atticus  had  already  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mys- 
tical speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those  of  the  Fla- 
tonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  Church ;  Justin,  for  instance,  Clemens  of  Alexandrea,  and 
Oriobn,  who  not  unfrequently  Platonize.  The  true  founder  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school,  however,  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  ranked  among  his 
pupils  LoNoiNus,  the  celebrated  critic,  Plotinus,  Origen,  and  Hebbnnius. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brie^  sketch  of  some  of  these,  and  other 
Platonists  of  the  time. 

1.  Philo  JuDiSus,^  or  Philo  the  Jew,  was  bom  at  Alexandrea,  and  was 
descended  from  a  priestly  family  of  distinction.  He  had  already  reached 
an  advanced  age  when  he  went  to  Rome  (A.D.  40),  on  an  cnoabassy  to 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure  the  revocation  of  the  decree 
which  exacted  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  emperor. 
We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Philo  worthy  of  record.  His 
most  important  works  treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally  cited 
under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was  to  reconcile  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures with  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  the 
conformity  between  the  two.  He  maintained  that  the  fundamental  truths 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and,  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with  the  former,  he  had  re- 
course to  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  books  of  Moses.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  transferred  into  his  system  of  Platonic  philosophy  many 
of  the  opinions  of  the  East,  in  return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from 
Plato.  Hence,  in  strictness,  he  may  be  considered  as  the  first  Neo-Pla- 
tonist  of  Alexandrea,  though,  as  before  remarked,  the  regular  founder  of 
that  school  was  Ammonius  Saccas. 

To  the  treatises  of  Philo  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  have  recently  been  added 
not  only  those  found  by  Mai  in  a  Florentine  MS.  (Milan,  1818),  but  also  the  treatises  dis- 
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corered  by  Aucher  in  an  Armenian  version,  and  translated  into  Latin  (Yeniee,  183S,  M. 
min. ;  ibid.,  1826).  Tbe  best  edition  of  Philo  is  the  splendid  one  of  Mangey,  London, 
1742,  3  vols.  fol.  Still,  without  detracting  fVom  its  merits,  it  is  flu*  f^om  complete ;  and 
how  mach  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  a  really  good  edition,  was  shown  by 
Talekenaer,  Rahnken,  Markland,  and  others,  at  an  earlier  period,  and  more  recently  by 
Creaxer  (Zvr  Kritik  der  Schriftem  dea  Juden  Pkilo,  in  UUmann's  and  Umbreit's  Theolo- 
gischen  Studien  und  KritOeen^  1832,  p.  i.,  9eqq.).  T]ft»  edition  of  Pfeifibr,  Erlangen,  178^ 
02,  5  vols.  8vo,  contributed  but  little  to  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  that  of  Richter, 
Leipaig,  1828-SO,  8  vols.  12mo,  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  Mangey's,  including  the 
pieces  discovered  in  the  mean  time. 

2.  NuMENius  (Nov/i^vios)  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Plotinus  and  his  school,  as  well  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his  works  have  been  pre- 
served by  Eusebius. 

3.  JusTiNus  (*Iov0Tiyot),*  sumamed  the  Martyr  (6  BS^vs),  or  the 
Philosopher  {6  *iX6ffw^s)j  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  writers, 
was  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  or  the  New  City  of  Flavia,  which  arose 
out  of  the  ruins,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ancient  town  caUed 
Shechem  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Sychar  in  the  New.  He  was  bom 
about  A.D.  103.  Justin  was  brought  up  as  a  heathen,  and  in  his  youth 
studied  the  Greek  philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardor.  He  was  afterward 
converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as  a  Christian  the  garb  of  a  phi- 
losopher, but  devoted  himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome,  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  166  A.D.  Jus- 
tin wrote  a  large  number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  for  the 
ChrisiianSf  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  A.D.  139.  2.  A  Second 
Apology  for  the  Christiana,  addressed  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Yerus.  3.  A  Dialogue  toith  Tryphon  the  Jew,  in  which  Justin  defends 
Christianity  against  the  objections  of  Tryphon. 

The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by  Otto,  Jena,  1849-44, 2  vols.  8vo ; 
second  edition,  Jena,  1848-50,  3  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Cleme.vs  Alexandrinus,^  so  called  from  his  long  residence  at 
Alexandrea,  was  a  native  of  Athens.  His  full  name  was  T.  Flavius 
Clemens.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  study  of  philos- 
pphy,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  visit  various  countries, 
such  as  Greece,  Southern  Italy,  Coele-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  His 
philosophical  studies  had  a  great  influence  upon  his  views  of  Christianity. 
He  embraced  Christianity  through  the  teaching  of  Pantssnus,  at  Alex- 
andrea, was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D.  190,  and  died  about  A.D.  220. 
Hence  he  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  A.D. 
193-217.  His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a  whole.  In 
the  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks  {A^os  TlpoTpfirriK6s,  &c.),  his  design 
was  to  convince  the  heathens,  and  to  conveTt  tYiem  Xo  C\vm\I\axv\\:^ .  'X^oRt 

^  J^nM,  Diet.  Biogr.f  sJv.  *  1*«^«         ^ 
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P(tiagogm  (n«i90i7«rx^f )  takes  up  the  new  oonTert  at  the  point  to  ivtiicft 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory  aitdress^  and  fur- 
nishes hini  with  rules  for  the  re^ulatioa  of  his  conduot.  The  StrvmaUi 
(Jbrpcfptmrusy  are  ia  eight  books.  The  title  means  ^  Fa^tkumrki*  and  indi- 
cates its  misoellaneoas  eharaeter.  It  is  rambling  and  dSscvrsive,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points  of  antiquity,  particu- 
larly the  history  of  philosophy.  The  piwcipaL  iaformaticMi  respectiiig 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fii^book.  The  object.  (^  the 
work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect  Christian  or  GtmsUc,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teaeher^  and  thus  prepared  by  sublime  speculations  in 
philosophy  and  theology. 

By  (hT  the  best  edition  of  Clemens  is  tliat  of  Potter,  Oxford,  1715,  S  rola.  fbl.    A  Twy 
good  edition  also  is  that  of  Klotz,  Leipzig,  18S0-9#,  4  rdln,  ISmo. 

5.  OrioSnes  (^Qfnyiwis),*  usually  caHed  Origbn,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  early  Christian  writers,  was  bom  at  Alexandrea,  KJ).  186. 
He  received  a  careful  education  from  ^  father  Leonides,  who  was  a 
devout  Christian,  and  he  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Clemens,  of 
Alexandrea.  After  an  active  and  checkered  life,  the  details  of  which 
belong  more  properly  to  sacred  literature,  he  died  in  A.D.  253  or  254,  his 
end  having  been  hastened  by  the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  in 
the  Decian  persecution  (249-25I>.  The  place  of  his  death  waa  Tyi«,  in 
which  city  he  was  buried.  He  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  Origen's  works :  1. 
The  Hexapla,  which  consisted  of  six  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  ranged 
in  parallel  columns.  The  first  column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in 
Hebrew  characters ;  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek  characters ;  the 
third  the  version  of  Aquila ;  the  fourth  that  of  Symmachus ;  the  fifth  the 
Septuagint ;  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Besides  the  compila- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  versions,  Origen  added  marginal  notes, 
containing,  among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
Only  fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant.  2.  Exegetical  Works, 
which  comprehend  three  classes.  (A)  Tomi,  which  Jerome  renders 
volumina,  containing  ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full  scope  to 
his  intellect.  (B)  Scholia,  or  brief  notes  on  detached  passages.  (C) 
Homilice,  or  popular  expositions,  chiefly  delivered  at  Caesarea.  In  his 
various  expositions  Origen  sought  to  extract  from  the  sacred  writings 
their  historical,  mystical  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significance.  His  de- 
sire of  finding  continually  a  mystical  sense  led  him  frequently  into  the 
neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This 
capital  fault  has  at  all  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating  his  labors, 
and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished  their  value.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  sacred 
writings  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has  been  carried  out  to  the 
full  extent  which  some  of  his  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  De 
Principiis  {Tlepl  apx^y).  This  work  was  the  great  object  of  attack  with 
Origen's  enemies,  and  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  chief 
evidence  of  his  various  alleged  heresies.    It  was  divided  into  four  hooka. 

^  Smithy  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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Of  this  work  some  important  fragments  are  extant,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  Rufinus  has  come  down  to  us  entire ;  but  Rufinus  took  great  liberties 
with  the  original,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  version  Is  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  by  Jerome.  4.  Exhortatio  ad  Martyrium  {Els  fMfnifptop 
vporptirruchs  Arfyof),  or  De  Martyrio  (Ilepl  fAoprvplov),  written  during  the 
persecution  under  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  and  still  extant.  5.  Contra 
CeUum  Libri  VIIL  (Kara  KiXffov  r6fioi  ^),  still  extant.^  In  this  important 
work  brigen  defends  the  truth/  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of 
Celsus.^ 

There  is  a  valuable  work  entitled  PhUocalia  (♦lAoxaAia),  which  is  a  com- 
pilation by  Basil  of  Caesarea,  and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of  which  many  important 
fragments  have  been  thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the  variety  of  their  attain- 
ments than  Origen,  or  have  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acri- 
monious disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several  had  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul,  which,  as  well  as  the  pre-existence 
of  other  human  souls,  he  affirmed.  Hq  was  charged,  also,  with  holding 
the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angels  and  demons. 
He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  ascribed  to  man  a  nature  less 
corrupt  and  depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the 
operation  of  Divine  grace.  He  held,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  of  the  guilty,  conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would 
suffer  eternal  punishment. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Ori^n  is  by  Delarue,  Paris,  1733-59,  4  roU.  fol.,  re- 
printed in  25  vols.  Svo,  1831-48,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Lommatsch.  The  best  sep- 
arate edition  of  the  Hexapla  is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1714. 

6.  Ahmonius,  called  Saccas  {^Afifi^vios  SoicKas,  i.  e.,  iMoco^pos),^  or  sack- 
carrier,  because  his  employment  was  carrying  the  corn  landed  at  Alex- 
andrea,  as  a  public  porter  (saccariii*),  was  bom  of  Christian  parents. 
Porphyry'  asserts,  Eusebius*  and  St.  Jerome*  deny,  that  he  apostatized 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate,  he  combined  the  study  of  philosophy  wjth 
Christianity,  and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apo&tasy  as  the 
founder  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Among  his  disciples  are  mentioned 
Longinus,  Herennius,  and  Plotinus.  He  died  A.D.  243,  at  the  age  of 
more  than  eighty  years.  The  pagan  disciples  of  Ammonius  held  a  kind 
of  philosophical  theology.  Faith  was  derived  by  inward  perception ;  God 
was  three-fold  in  essence,  intelligence  (viz.,  in  knowledge  of  himself),  and 
power  (viz.,  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions  being  inferior  to  the  first. 
The  care  of  the  world  was  intrusted  to  gods  of  an  inferior  race ;  below 
those,  again,  were  demons,  good  and  bad:  an  ascetic  life  and  theurgy 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar 
only  in  their  national  deities.  If  we  are  to  consider  him  a  Christian, 
he  was,  besides  his  philosophy  (which  would,  of  course,  then  be  repre- 

'  Smitk,  I.  e.  *  SiMlttv,  T>uA.«waf5r.^%.ii>. 
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sented  by  Origen,  and  not  by  the  pagan  Alexandrean  school,  as  just  de- 
scribed), noted  for  his  writings,  especially  on  the  Scriptures.  He  com- 
posed a  Diatcssaron  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  still  exists  in  the 
Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Capua  (in  the  sixth  century,  who  wrong- 
ly ascribed  it  to  Tatian),  and  of  Luscinius.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise,  Ik 
Consensu  Moysis  et  Jcsu,  which  is  praised  by  St.  Jerome.  A  life  of  Aris- 
totle, prefixed  to  t^e  Commentary  of  his  namesake  on  the  Categories, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Ammonius,  but  it  is  probably  the  work  of  John 
Philoponus.* 

7.  PlotLnus  (llAwTiyos),'  the  originator,  according  to  some,  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system  (though  not  of  its  fundamental  principles),  lived  so  ex- 
clusively in  speculation  that  he  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  bodily 
organization,  and  would  tell  neither  his  parents,  his  forefathers,  his  native 
country,  nor  even  his  birth-day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  celebration  of  it. 
According,  however,  to  Suidas  and  others,  he  was  bom  at  Lycopolis,  in 
Egypt,  about  AD.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have  been  preserved  by 
his  disciple  Porphyry,  in  a  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us.  From 
him  we  learn  that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  and  remained  eleven  years  under  the  instruction  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year,  he  joined  the  expedition  of  .the  Emperor 
Crordian,  (A.D.  242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians  and  Indians.  After  the  death  of 
Gordian  he  fled  to  Antioch,  and  thence  to  Rome  (A.D.  244).  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  he  gave  only  oral  instruction  to 
a  few  friends,  but  he  was  at  length  induced,  A.D.  254,  to  commit  his  in- 
structions to  writing.  In  this  manner,  when,  ten  years  later  (A.D.  264), 
Porphyry  came  to  Rome,  and  joined  himself  to  Rotinus,  twenty-one 
books  of  very  various  contents  had  been  already  composed  by  him.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the  latter, 
at  the  instigation  of  Amelius  and  Porphyry,  wrote  twenty-three  books  on 
the  subjects  which  had  been  discussed  in  thehr  meetings,  to  which  nine 
books  were  afterward  added. 

Of  the  fifty-three  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  remarks  that  the  first 
twenty-one  books  were  of  a  lighter  character,  that  only  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  production  of  the  matured  powers  of  the  author,  and 
that  the  other  nine,  especially  the  last  four,  were  evidently  written  with 
diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of  these  fifty-three  books  was  commit- 
ted by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  of  Porphyry.  On  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a  second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections  ;  intent  simply  upon  the  matter,  he 
was  alike  careless  of  orthography,  of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  handwriting.  The  fifty-three  books  were  divided  by 
Porphyry  into  six  Enneads,  or  sets  of  nine  books. 

Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  communications,  and  was  said  to  be 

very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy 

on  the  whole.     Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his  person  was  increased 

when  discoursing ;  his  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  genius*  and  cov- 

»  SmUhy  I.e.  »  Brandu;  Smith,  Dkt.  Biogr.,  s.  v. 
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ered  with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the  scantiest  fare, 
and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  restricted  to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He 
was  regarded  with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of  science, 
like  the  philosophers  Amelias,  Porphyry,  the  physicians  Paulinus,  Eu- 
stochius,  and  Zethus  the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states- 
men. He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being  governed  according  to 
the  laws  of  Plato.     He  died  at  Puteoli  in  A.D.  262. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato's  '^ATitings, 
with  the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  philosophy 
and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to 
the  Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets ;  he  endeavors  to  find  them  all  under  the 
veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own 
philosophical  and  reUgious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not  guilty  of  that 
commixture  and  falsification  of  the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism 
which  is  found  in  lamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.* 

Thfl  best  edition  of  the  Enneads  of  Plotinas  is  that  of  Creozer,  Oxford,  18S5,  S  vols. 
4to,  containing  very  able  critical  and  exegetical  annotations. 

8.  PoRPHYRius  {Tlop^6ptos)i*  usually  called  Porphtrt,  the  celebrated 
antagonist  of  Christianity,  was  bom  A.D.  233,  either  in  Batanaea,  in  Pales- 
tine, or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name  was  Medchusy  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrophcei^ian  Melech,  a  word  which  signified  king.  The  name  Porphy- 
rius  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  de- 
vised for  him  by  his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under  Origen 
at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apollonius  and  Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
Rome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  there  became  a  diligent  disciple  of  Plo- 
tinus. He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  and  was  intrusted 
by  him  with  the  difilcult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  arranging 
his  writings.  After  remaining  in  Rome  six  years,  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh ;  but,  on  the  advice  of 
Plotinus,  he  took  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Sicily  that  he  vrrote  his  treatise  against  the 
Christian  religion,  in  fifteen  books.  Of- the  remainder  of  his  life  we 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  about  A.D.  306  or  306.  Late  in  life  he 
married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  with  the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their 
education. 

As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  considerable  praise.  His  style  is  toler- 
ably clear,  and  not  unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigor.  His 
learning  was  most  extensive.  A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosophical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Plotinus.  His  attempt  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  An8tote\VMLS^^\«qi%^Q\>Ni^  A^sy^fc 
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suflicieiit  to  show  tiiis.  Nevertheless,  his  aoquaintanoe  with  the  authon 
whom  he  quotes  was  manifestly  far  from  superficial.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  religion ;  but  of  its 
nature  and  merits  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  The 
attack  was  sufficiently  vigorous  to  call  forth  replies  from  above  thirty 
different  antagonists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Methodius, 
ApoUipans,  and  Eusebius.  A  large  number  of  his  works,  however,  have 
come  down  to  us,  of  which  his  Lift  of  Pythagonu  and  Life  of  Ptottnus  are 
two  of  the  best  known.  Another  work  of  his  deserving  of  notice  is  that 
on  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  described  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  a  fanciful 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Homer's  description  of  the  cave,  lowing 
both  the  ingenuity  and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porph3rTy  and  other 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of  all  kinds  into  their 
service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines  of  their  school.^ 

The  Jjtfe  tff  Pjftkagwraa  wm«  edited,  along  with  that  of  the  nune  philo6<q»her  by  laat- 
bllchos,  with  the  notee  of  Holstenias,  Ac,  by  KiesaUag,  Leipzif,  181&  The  Itft  of 
Plotinua  in  given  by  Creuxer,  in  hia  edition  of  the  woiiia  of  that  philosopher,  Oxford,  1835, 
9  v<ri8. 4to.  rhe  work  on  the  Cove  of  the  iVymp*«  ia  beat  edited  by  Goens,  Utrecht,  1765, 
4to,  reprinted  by  Rhoer,  in  hia  edition  o€  Pon^iyry'a  work  on  Abotinence  Jivm  Amml 
Fbody  Leyden,  1799,  4to. 

9.  Iamblichus  ClJifjifi?uxos)*  was  bom  at  Chalois,  in  Ooele-^yiia.  He 
resided  in  Syria  during  Uie  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  probaUy  before  A.D.  393.  He  was  inferior  in 
judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo-Platonists,  Flotinuasand  Por- 
phyry, and  he  introduced  into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  East,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  check  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  extant  works  of  Iamblichus  are,  1.  n«^  nv9ay6pov 
cdpdiFfctSf  on  the  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  Plato,  and  consisted  originally  often  books,  of  which 
fiva  only  are  extant.  The  first  book  contains  an  account  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras,  and  though  compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
other  works  from  which  it  is  taken  are  lost.  The  second  book,  Uporpew- 
rucol  \6yoi  els  ^(Ao<ro^i«ur,  forming  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Plato.  The  third  book,  n^  koiv^s  fiaBrifwrunis  hntrrl}fi,riSy  containing  many 
fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans.  The  fourth  book,  lUpi  r^s 
Nuco/uCxot^  apt0/i77Tiicj)5'  fisarfuyris.  The  fifth  book,  Td  ^toKayo^ii^va  r^ 
^0/iirnid}s.  2.  n^  fivtrrnpity,  written  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldsean  theology.  Iamblichus  wrote  other  works  which 
are  lost. 

The  Ltfe  of  Pythagorat  was  edited  by  Knster,  Amaterdam,  1707,  and  by  Klesaling, 
Leipzig,  1815.  The  Adhortatio  ad  PhUosophiam^  by  Kiesaling,  Leipzig,  1813,  8to.  The 
treatise  ircpl  xoii^f  fia^fi,aTur^  evurr^fi.ii9,  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  The  treatise 
ircpi  rqf  Ndcofuixov  apitf/Lii]riic^$  cUa-ytoyiif ,  by  Tennulias,  Deventer  and  Arnheim,  1668. 
The  TTuologvmena  AriihmeticcBt  by  Ast,  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo.  The  De  MysteriiSy  by  Gale, 
Oxford,  1678,  fol. 

10.  Proclus  {Up6ic\os)f*  surnamed  Diadochus  (Aiclfioxos),  or  the  "  Suc- 
cessor," from  his  being  regarded  as  the  genuine  successor  of  Plato  in 
doctrine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic 

»  amith,  I.  c.  a  ja,  u,,  a  SmUk,  Diet.  Biogr.,  ».  v. 
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school.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  412,^  and  belongs,  there- 
fore, in  reality  to  the  succeeding  period  of  Grecian  literature ;  but  we 
prefer  considering  him  here,  along  with  his  numerous  followers,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  grouping  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Proclus  was 
brought  up  at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  to  which  city  his  parents  belonged,  and 
which  city  he  himself  regarded  as  his  native  place.  He  studied  at  Alex- 
andrea  under  Olympiodorus,  and  afterward  at  Athens,  under  Plutarchus 
and  Syrianus.  At  an  early  age  his  philosophical  attainments  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had  written  his 
commentary  on  the  Timssus  of  Plato,  as  well  as  many  other  treatises,  by 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Proclus  succeeded 
him  in  his  school,  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in  which  he  resided 
and  taught. 

Marinus,  in  his  Life  of  Proclus,  records  with  intense  admiration  the  per- 
fection to  which  his  master  attained  in  all  Yirtues.  The  highest  of  these 
virtues  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Marinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic 
kind.  From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained ;  fasts  and  vigils  he 
observed  with  scrupulous  exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he 
honored  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have  been  unbounded.  He 
celebrated  all  the  important  religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns,  in  honor  not  only  of  Ghrecian  deities,  but  of  those  of 
other  nations  also.  Nor  were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 
from  this  religious  veneration ;  and  he  even  performed  sacred  rites  in 
honor  of  the  departed  spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.  It  was,  of  course, 
not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  favored  with  various  appari- 
tions and  miraculous  interpositions  of  the  gods.  He  used  to  tell  how  a 
god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of  the  city. '  But 
the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  was  termed 
the  theurgio  vnrtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditation  on  the  oracles, 
and  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries,  into  the  profound  secrets  of  which 
he  was  initiated  by  Asclepig^nia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who  alone 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  theurgic  knowledge  and  discipline.  He 
profited  so- tnuch  by  her  instmetions,  as  to  be  able,  according  to  Marinus. 
to' call  doWn  rain  in  a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  pro 
care  the' immediate  intervention  of  ^scolapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 
his  fHend  Archiadas. 

Proclus  died  A.D.  485.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  had 
become  superannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted  by  his  fast- 
ings and  other  ascetic  practices.  As  a  philosopher,  Proclus  enjoyed  the 
highest  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors  \  but  his  phil- 
osophical system  is  characterized  by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of 
good  sense.  He  professed  that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views 
of  his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which'he  proceeded  on 
the  idea  that  every  thing  in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  mystical  theology  of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  co- 
incidence of  the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was 
much  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  attetnpteA  to  \Aew^  \o%'g?Oftgt  \^^\<^^^a^ 

>  M«rM  ViU  IVogU,  c.  «. 
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method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful  speculations  of  Neo-natonic  mysti- 
cism.  Several  of  the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  extant.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  consist  of  commentaries  on  Plato.^ 

There  ia  no  complete  eUition  of  tke  extant  works  t^  Proclus,  The  editton  oT  Goutai 
(Paris,  6  rols.  Svo,  18S0-97)  contains  the  treatises  on  Proyidenoe  and  Fate,  on  the  Ten 
Doabts  aboat  Proridence,  and  on  the  nature  of  Evil*  the  commentary  on  the  first  Alei- 
blades,  and  that  on  the  Parmenides.  Of  editions  of  particalar  portions  of  his  works,  we 
may  mention  that  of  Boissooade,  containing  parts  of  a  commentary  on  the  Cratylns  of 
Plato,  Leipaig,  18S0 ;  and  that  of  Creoaer,  containing  the  commentary  on  the  first  Ald- 
biades,  and  the  In^itutio  Tkeotogiea  (2TOix«MMt«  eco^oyuai),  along  with  the  commentary 
of  (Hympiodorus  on  the  Alcibiades,  Frankfort,  1890-3S,  Svo. 

Proclus  lefl  behind  him  a  crowd  of  followers,  of  whom  aome  were 
females,  such  as  Hypatia^  Sosipatra,  dec.  His  disciples  were  of  veiy  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  tsdent,  but  little  distinguished  for  improving  the  sort  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them.  Among  the  most  con»d- 
erable  were  Marincs,  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  who  succeeded 
Proclus  as  a  teacher  at  Athens,  and  wrote  his  life  (edited  by  Boissonade, 
Leipzig,  1814),  but  who  subsequently  differed  from  him  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Plato ;  then  Isidorus  of  Gaza,  who  took  the  place  of  Marinus  at 
Athens,  and  aften;i'ard  removed  to  Alexandrea,  an  enthusiastic  character, 
but  devoid  of  originality ;  and  Zenodotus,  the  successor  of  the  latter  in 
what  they  termed  the  golden  chain ;  still  later,  Hbliodorus  and  Amioifi- 
us,  both  the  sons  of  Hermias  of  Alexandrea,  and  the  latter  of  whom  taught 
there.  The  last  who  taught  the  Neo-Piatonic  system  in  the  Academy  at 
Athens  was  Damabcius  of  Damascus,  born  about  A.D.  480,  and  who  united 
clearness  of  understanding  to  activity  of  imagination.  Among  his  dis- 
ciples and  those  of  Ammonius  was  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, SiMPLicius  of  Cilicia,  who,  as  well  as  his  teacher,  endeavored  to 
reconcile  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  En- 
chiridion of  Epictetus.  Both  this  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Calo,  on  the  Physica  AuscultatiOj  and  on  the  De  Animay  are  still 
extant.  The  Emperor  Justinian  having,  by  a  severe  decree,  caused  the 
schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  be  closed,  Damascius,  with  Isi- 
dorus, Simplicius,  and  others,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  Persia,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes.  They  returned,  indeed,  in  A.D. 
533,  by  an  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Chosroes 
and  Justinian,  but  the  ardor  of  this  sect,  which  had  so  long  and  so  widely 
prevailed,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible  influence  even  over  the  opinions 
of  the  Christian  philosophers,  was  manifestly  on  the  decline.* 

The  only  work  of  Damascius  which  has  been  edited  is  entitled  '*  Doubts  and  S<rfa- 
tions  of  the  first  Principles,"  by  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1828, 8vo.  There  are  varions  editions 
of  the  commentaries  of  Siipplicius,  bat  a  good  one  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  best  edi- 
tion  of  the  commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  is  that  by  Schweighaeuser,  in 
his  EpictetetB  PhiloaophiaB  Monumenta,  vol.  iv.  There  is  also  a  good  edition  in  Didot's 
Scriptorea  Ethici  Grttei^  Paris,  1840. 

PHILOSOPMY    OF    THE    FATHERS     OF     THE    CHURCH.* 

I.  The  disciples  whom  Christianity  was  continually  gaining  in  different 
countries  were  imbued  with  very  different  principles  and  feelings,  and 
»  Smith,  I.  c.  a  Tenntnumny  p.  11»,  #^.  »  /A,  p.  1J»,  g^. 
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many  of  them  had  also  imbibed  some  philosophical  system  or  other.  The 
knowledge  which  such  had  already  acquired  of  the  theories  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  attacks  of  heathen  adversaries ;  and  the 
desire  of  illustrating,  defining,  and  substantiating  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  forming  into  a  whole  the  solutions  which  were  offered,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  questions  and  cavils  of  their  adversaries — all  these  causes 
gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  successively  assumed  different  aspects,  as  regarded  its 
princiides  and  object.  By  these  means  something  of  the  Grecian  spirit  of 
philosophy  was  transfused  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and,  in  after  times,  proved  the  material  germ  of  original  speculations. 

II.  The  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  universality  by  its  simplicity, 
its  close  alliance  with  morality,  and  the  spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild 
and  severe.  Its  first  teachers  recognized  in  it  a  divine  doctrine.  Wis- 
dom, which  had  so  long  been  sought  for  by  human  reason,  seemed  at  last 
found.  The  limits  of  truth  and  of  duty  had  (if  mankind  would  have  been 
satisfied)  been  at  length  defined,  and  the  strange  dissensions  of  inquirers 
after  both  reconciled.  But  the  fact  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion 
gave  occasion  to  various  representations,  and  it  was  asked  how  revela- 
tion can  be  established ;  how  it  can  be  ascertained  that  a  doctrine  is  dl- 
vine ;  and  what  is  its  true  import.  Hence  the  various  degrees  of  author- 
ity allowed  by  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  tradition  and  phi- 
losophy. 

III.  Many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Qrecian,  consid- 
ered philosophy  as  in  harmony  vrith  the  Christian  religion  (at  least  par- 
tially so),  inasmuch  as  both  were  derived  from  the  same  common  source. 
This  source  of  truth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  was,  according  to  Justin 
Martyr,  derived  from  internal  revelation  by  the  Aiyos  and  tradition.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Clement  and  the  other  Alexandreansy  it  was  drawn  from 
tradition  recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  According  to  St.  Augnstin, 
it  was  simply  oral.  In  the  estimation  of  all  these  fathers,  philosophy  was, 
if  not  necessary,  at  least  useful  for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

IV.  Other  fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  certain  of  the  Latin,  as 
Tertulliah,  Arnobius,  and  his  disciple  Lactantius,  sumamed  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero,  deemed  philosophy  a  superfluous  study,  and  adverse  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  tending  to  alienate  man  from  God.  Nevertheless,  the  party 
which  favored  such  pursuits  gradually  acquired  strength ;  and  the  fathers 
came  to  make  use,  on  the  ecleciie  system,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Accordingly,  Julian  thought  that  he  was  taking  an  effectual  method  of 
obstructing  the  Christian  religion  when  he  interdicted  to  its  followers 
the  study  of  that  philosophy.  Yet  all  the  schools  of  the  ancients  were 
far  from  meeting  with  a  like  acceptation  on  the  part  of  the  fathers.  Those 
of  Epicurus,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics  were  little  considered,  on 
account  of  the  doubtful  manner  in  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 

Being  and  his  providence,  or  the  opposition  "wY^cYk  exvsXe^^Vw^^^^^'^t 
views  and  tbo&e  of  Christianity.    The  PlatOTUft  ts^j^iXjeaL^  csbl  ^^sfe  ^'^ae^ 
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band,  frum  the  degree  of  afSnity  they  affected  to  disovper  m  H  to  tte 
JfWiMh  and  Christian  revelations,  was  held  in  bi^  eitfeem. 

V.  IliiloAophy  was  at  first  employed  as  an  auxfliaxy  to  the  CSnislBn 
rc*liffion,  to  assist  in  winning  orer  the  more  cuhiratod  of  tbe  Greeks  to 
whiim  It  was  addressed.  Subsequently,  it  was  tamed  to  tbe  reAdatioB 
of  lirresirs ;  and,  lastly,  applied  to  the  elucidatioo  and  distinet  statemait 
f  »f  ih(*  doctrines  of  the  Chureh.  Through  all  Aese  soooeasive  giadations 
the  rrlatifHis  of  religion  and  philosc^hy  continued  always  the  sanie;  the 
f(iniH*r  b(*ing  looked  upon  as  the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  the  nMst  ex- 
nlti*«l  and  the  only  true  philosophy ;  the  latter  being  regarded  as  merely  a 
Imndniaid  to  the  former,  and  a  acienee  altogether  earthly.  Logie  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  polemics. 

VI.  The  prevailing  system,  therefore,  of  the  fotfaers  is  a  sapemataial- 
inu),  mom  or  less  blended  with  rationalism.  The  former,  however,  daily 
necjuired  additional  predominance  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  dispates 
with  the  herrtirs,  who  were  inclined  to  place  reason  side  by  side  with 
revelation ;  and  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  resolution  of  some  ChristiaB 
trarhers  to  preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  faith,  revelation  came  to 
Ih«  n*gttrded  not  only  as  the  source  of  all  Christian  belief  bat  as  the 
fountain  also  of  all  knowledge,  speculative  and  practicaL^ 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

SIXTH  OR  RONTAN  PERIOD— c<m<im(«d. 

MATHEMATICIANS,    ETC.* 

I.  1^11  K  mathematical  sciences  did  not  make  much  progress  during  the 
period  under  review,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy.  Serenus  of  An- 
lissn,  who  liv(Ml  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  centnry  after  Christ,  wrote 
on  ry/iwi/Wr  «nd  rowif  xertions,  in  two  books.  Halley  has  joined  this  work 
to  hiH  edition  of  Apollonius  Pcrgajus,  Oxford,  1710,  fol. 

II,  Anatoliitr  (*AvartfAto()'  of  Alexandrea,  after  having  taught  the  peri- 
imtctic  philosophy  in  his  native  city,  was  appointed,  in  A.D.  270,  bishop 
of  I^mlict^R,  in  Syria.  He  wrote  a  work  on  arithmetic,  in  ten  books,  of 
which  we  have  some  fVagments  remaining  in  the  TTuoiogumena  of  Iam- 
bi ichus,  and  also  a  species  of  mathematical  catechism,  of  which  we  have 
aiNO  a  fragment.  .  In  this  last,  Anatolius  makes  the  distance  of  the 
t  ropics  equal  to  the  side  of  a  pentedecagon,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  de- 
jrn*cs,  while  Ptolemy  had  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  23' 
T)!'  16".  Halma  seeks  to  infer  from  this  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity* 
of  the  ecliptic ;  hut  Ix^tronne  has  shown  that  Anatolius  only  wished  to 
I'lnploy  a  round  number.  Anatolius  wrote  also  a  work  on  the  chro- 
tiology  of  Easter,  a  large  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
Tlic  work  exists  in  a  liatin  translation,  which  some  ascribe  to  Rufinus, 
uiidor  the  title  of  Volumen  de  Paschate^  or  Canont*  Paackales^  and  which 
'  Thvummut,  I.  c  >  ScMU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  t.,  p.  930,  •eqq.         s  m.  ,1^  p.  sn. 
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was  published  by  Bucherius,  in  his  Doctrina  Temporum,  Antwerp,  1634. 
The  fragments  of  the  mathematical  worics  are  given  in  Fabricius. 

III.  TuEODosius  {9eod6(no§)  of  Tripolis,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
of  some  diBtinction,  appears  to  have  flourished  later  than  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  three  following  are  ex- 
tant, and  have  been  published :  1.  Xtpcupixdy  a  treatise  on  the  properties 
of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles  described  on  its  surface.    2.  TltpH  ^fiepwy 

Tlie  work  om  the  9|riwre  baa  bean  aeveral  times  pabliahed,  both  in  a  Latin  version  and 
in  Greek.  The  latest  edition  of  tlie  Greek  text  is  that  of  Hunt,  Oxford,  1707, 8vo,  found- 
ed on  the  edition  of  Pena,  the  royal  mathematician  of  France,  Beauvais,  1558,  4to.  The 
work  Ilepl  iiiAtpSiv  KoX  wKTuv  was  published  flrom  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  in  Latin  only, 
with  ancient  scholia,  and  dgoxea  by  Auria,  Rome,  1501,  4to,  the  propositions,  without 
demonstrations,  hariof  been  preriously  edited  by  Conrad  Dasypodius,  Strasburg«  1572, 
8T0.  The  treatise  II«^  oMc^omw  waa  published  in  a  Latin  TersiOB,  according  to  Fabri- 
cius, by  Auria,  Rome,  1587,  4to.> 

IV.  Menelaus  (MeWAoor),*  a  Greek  mathematician,  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrea,  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three  books,  on  the  Sphere,  which  is 
comprised  in  the  mathematical  collection  called  fiinphs  kffrpov6iioiy  or  iJuKpbs 
iurrp^wotiot&furoa,  Menelaus  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Proclus,  and  Ptole- 
msus,  who,  in  his  MagTia  Syntaxu  (p.  170),  says  that  he  made  some 
astronomical  observations  at  Rome,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  (A.D.  98).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Menelaus  introduced 
by  Plutarch  in  his  dialogue  De  Facie  in  Orbe  Luna  (p.  930).  Besides  his 
work  on  the  Sphere,  Menelaus  wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Quantity  and  Dis^ 
tinction  of  mixed  Bodies.  Both  works  were  translated  into  Sjrriac  and 
Arabic. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sphere  was  published  at  Paris  in  1A44 ;  and 
it  was  also  published  by  Marinus  Mersennus,  in  his  Synoptis  Mathematical  Paris,  1644. 
This  edition  contained  many  additions  and  interpolations.  A  more  correct  edition  was 
published  at  Oxford  by  Halley,  a  reprint  of  which,  with  a  prefoce  by  Costard,  ^^peared 
at  Oxford  in  1756,  8to. 

V.  HypsIolks  (*t^iicAifs)  of  Alexandrea,  a  Oreek  mathematician,  is  usu- 
ally said,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  to  have  lived  about  A.D.  160,  under 
Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  strong  arguments,  however,  for  placing  him 
not  earlier  than  A.D.  650.  The  only  work  of  his  extant  is  entitled  nepi 
T^f  rmv  ^Mwp  iufo/popaSf  published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus,  at  Paris, 
1567.  He  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  added  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth books  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

VL  PtolkmuBus,  Claudius  (JlroKtfuuos,  KXa^iof),'  a  celebrated  mathe^ 
matician,  astronomer,  and  geographer.  We  will  here  consider  him  under 
the  first  and  second  of  these  characters,  reserving  the  third  for  the  suc- 
ceeding head.  Of  Ptolemy  himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.D.  139,  at  Alexandrea,  and,  since  he 
survived  Antoninus,  he  was  alive  in  A.D.  161.  His  mathematical  and 
astronomical  writings  are  as  follows :  1.  Mry^ty  XAyrti^ts  rrjs  'AfrrpopofiiaSf 
usually  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Almagest.  Since  the  Tetrabiblusy 
tbe  work  on  astrology,  was  also  entitled  :&^>Ta^isAYve  K.T^vaL'n»^\5^  ^\^»jc^ 
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guish  the  two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  fuydXff,  and  afterward 
fityiff-ni.  The  title  Almagest  is  a  compound  of  this  last  adjective  and  the 
Arabic  article.  The  Almagest  is  divided  into  thirteen  books.  It  treats 
of  the  relations  of  the  earth  and  heaven ;  the  effect  of  position  upon  the 
earth ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  fixed 
stars  can  not  be  undertaken ;  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  those  of 
the  five  stars  called  planets.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books  are  the  most 
interesting  to  a  modern  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a  catalogue  of  the 
stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  one  thousand 
and  twenty-two  stars,  described  by  their  position  in  the  constellations. 
It  seems  that  this  catalogue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  al- 
tered to  Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assuming  the  value  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  least  which  could  be ;  some 
changes  having  also  been  made  by  I^lemy's  own  observations.  Indeed, 
the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  Hipparchus,  whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority. 

2.  TtTpdfitfiXos  S^o^if,  generally  called  TetrabihUm,  or  QuadripartUum 
de  ApotdesnuUibuM  et  Judidis  Astrorum.  With  this  goes  another  small 
work  called  Kafnr6s,  or  Fructus  Librorum  Suorum,  often  called  Centiloquium, 
from  its  containing  a  hundred  aphorisms.  Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  are  genuine. 
But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy.  3.  Kai^y  fiaari\4tnf,  a  catalogue  of  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  several 
times  referred  to  by  Syncellus.  4.  ^daeis  &ir\aywy  hrripttv  Ktd  avyayuy^ 
iiriinjfMurtwyf  De  Apparentiis  et  Significationibus  inerrantium,  an  annual  hst 
of  sidereal  phenomena.  5,  6.  De  Analemmate,  and  Planispfuerium.  These 
works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic.  The  Analemma  is  a  collection  of 
graphical  processes  for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The 
Planisphere  is  a  description  of  the  stereographic  projection,  in  which  the 
eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the  circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  7.  Tltpl 
inroBiattav  r&v  ir\ai»wyi4vu)v,  De  Planetarum  Hypotkesibus.  This  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  8.  'ApfioyiK&y  fitfi\ia  •/,  a  treatise 
on  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale.  9.  Utpl  Kpirripiov  koI  rrytfioviKovy  a 
metaphysical  work  ascribed  to  Ptolemy. 

It  is  as  an  astronomical  theorist  that  Rolemy  has  earned  the  fame 
which  outlasts  his  system.  His  much-abused  epicycles  were  no  other 
than  a  geometrical  representation  of  the  process  which  a  modern  analyst 
would  have  been  obliged  to  follow  under  the  same  circumstances.  If  a 
periodical  magnitude  is  to  be  represented,  a  series  of  sines  or  cosines  is 
chosen,  the  angles  of  which  depend  upon  the  periods  of  the  observed  in- 
equalities, and  the  coefficients  upon  their  extreme  magnitudes :  this  is 
precisely  the  algebraical  representation  of  the  process  of  Ptolemy.  A 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  he  himself  believed  in  the  solid  crys- 
talline orbs  which  his  followers  placed  in  the  heavens.  Some  of  his 
phrases  would  imply  that  he  leaned  to  such  a  belief,  but  a  much  larger 
wmber  are  expressive  only  of  an  hypothesis  which  'saves  appearanass  (to 
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translate  literally),  or  represents  phenomena.  Had  he  really  adopted  such 
a  material  mechanism,  he,  who  could  argue  that  celestial  motions  must 
be  circular,  because  circular  motions  are  the  most  perfect,  would  not 
have  been  without  some  a  priori  reason  for  the  solidity  of  his  planet^ar- 
riages.  If  he  had  had  a  better  physical  system,  the  state  of  mathematics 
would  not  have  permitted  the  use  of  it ;  and  Copernicus  himself  had  no 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  explaining  the  inequalities  of  the  planetary 
motions  than  these  same  epicycles;  nor  could  a  modem  astronomer, 
with  new  phenomena  to  represent,  and  no  physical  cause  to  refer  them 
to,  do  otherwise  than  adopt  the  same  course,  in  trigonometrical  language 
instead  of  geometrical.  The  methods  of  Ptolemy  are  those  of  a  great 
mathematician ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  equation  of  time,  of  the  evec- 
tion  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are,  the  two  first  absolutPly, 
and  the  third,  as  compared  with  any  thing  which  preceded,  master-pieces 
of  success,  the  last  of  which  has  only  lost  its  glory  because  the  perti- 
nacity of  his  distant  followers  led  them  to  put  a  mathematical  explana- 
tion in  place  of  a  physical  one.  Delambre  sees  in  the  method  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  for  the  representation  of  what  we  now  call  the  eccentricity  of 
Mercury's  orbit,  the  circumstance  which  suggested  the  ellipse  to  Kepler.^ 

The  best  edition  of  the  Almagtttf  and  aeme  of  the  ether  works  of  Ptdemy,  Is  that  (^ 
Halma,  Paris,  1813-M,  6  vols.  4to.  The  first  two  volumes  coatain  the  Almagest  in 
Greek  and  French,  with  the  various  readings.  The  third  contains  thn  Kayitv  fiaaikimv, 
and  the  ^cUrctc  rStv  anXavwv  of  Ptolmny,  together  with  the  'B.Uarftay^  of  Geminns.  The 
fourth  contains  the  'YirotfcVcif  mvX  wXaimii^vuv  ipx**-  ^  Ptolemy,  and  the  'Yirorvmaact? 
of  Proclus ;  and  the  two  last,  the  commentary  of  Hmod  on  the  Mannal  Tables  of  Ptol 
emy,  translated  by  Halma  ftx>m  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  In  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  will  be  found  a  ftdly-revised  and  col- 
lated edition  of  PtotemyVi  Catalogue  (with  others)  of  the  stars,  by  Bally.  The  T^abUh' 
hu  and  CerUUoquium  have  been  twice  printed  in  Greek  with  a  Latin  version,  and  to- 
gether, first  by  Camerarius,  NtUvberg,  1535,  4toi,  and  secondly  by  Meianchthen,  Barte, 
1553,  8vo.  The  'Apfiovuca  were  first  published  (Gredt  and  Latin)  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  musicians,  by  Gog&vinus,  Venice,  1562,  4to ;  next  by  Wallis  (Greek  and  Latin), 
Oxford,  1682,  4to,  with  various  readings  and  copious  notes.  This  last  edition  was  re- 
printed (With  Porphyry's  commentary,  then  first  published)  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis** 
works,  Oxford,  1609,  tcl.  The  treatise  n^l  icp«Ti)y»(ov,  k,  t.  A.,  was  edited  by  Bouillaud 
(Greek  and  Latin),  Paris,  1663,  4to,  and,  with  a  new  tiUo-page  merriy,  in  1681. 

WKITERS  ON  MILITARY  TACTICS  AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS. 

I.  Onosander  i*Oi^6ffay9pos\*  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics,  entitled  2rparityuchs  \&yos,  and  which  is  still  extant.  One> 
sander  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  dedicated  to  Q.  Veranius,  who  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q.  Veranius  Nepos  who  was  consul  in  A.D.  49. 
Onosander  also  remarks  in  his  preface  that  his  work  was  written  in  time 
of  peace.  It  might  very  well  have  been  written,  therefore,  between  A.D. 
49  and  A.D.  59.  If  the  consul  of  A.D.  49  was  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  was  dedicated,  it  would  agree  very  well  with  all  the  other  data* 
that  this  Veranius  accompanied  Didius  Gallus  into  Britain,  and  died  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  a  year.  All  subsequent  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
OP  the  same  subject  made  the  work  of  Onoa&iAeT  >Xife\t  \«!KXAyySi^>  ^sj^-^i* 
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particalftr  tlie  emperois  Bfaarieios  and  Leon  did  little  more  tban  exprem 
in  the  eomipt  stjie  of  their  age  what  thej  found  m  him.  Couit  Moritz, 
of  Saxony,  professed  to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  a 
translation  of  this  work.  Onosander  was  a  disciide  of  the  Fbtonic  school 
of  phikwophj,  and,  aecording  to  Soidas,  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  which  is  lost.  In  his  style  he  imitated  Xenophon  with 
some  siiocess. 

The  beat  edU|on  of  OiUMander  is  that  of  Schwebd,  Nflrnberg,  1761,  ftrt.  ft  eontalni 
the  French  incnslati<m  of  the  Bmn  de  Znr-Lauben.  In  thia  edttioii  tbe  editor  aTaOed 
htBMtlf  of  the  manaserlpt  noieo  by  loo.  Seallger  end  la.  Voooiuo,  which  ne  prewrredla 
the  Ubnuy  at  Leydeiu    There  io  aloo  a  later  edition  by  Coraos,  Parta,  IMS,  Soo. 

^  IT.  ApoLLODdsufl  (*A«oAX^8«pof ),  a  natire  of  Damascus^  a  celebrated 
architeet,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  former  emperor  em- 
ployed him  to  build  his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  G3rmna8ium  at  Rome,  and 
also  to  construct  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  by  whi(^  he  passed  into 
Dacia.  Hadrian,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words  uttered  by  Apol- 
lodoms,  first  banished  him,  and  afterward  put  him  to  death.  ApoUodoms 
has  left  a  work  on  warlike  engines,  entitled  noXtBpmrrucd,  whii^  is  given 
in  the  collection  of  Thevenot. 

III.  ARKilinra  (^h^wpit\,  of  whom  we  hare  already  mafde  mention  in 
our  account  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  pefriod,  composed  also  a  work 
on  TnciicM  (A&yos  rojcruc^f,  or  rcxmi  Taierae^y.  What  we  now  possess  of 
it,  uuder  this  name,  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the  whole  work,  as  it 
treats  of  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the 
cavalry ;  but  this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and  fiilly 
allows  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  is  printed  in  Scheffer's 
collection  of  ancient  works  on  tactics,  Upsala,  1664,  but  better  in  Blan- 
card's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of  Anian. 

IV.  iCLilHus  TactIcus  {AiKtwhs  TojctiicJs),*  a  Greek  writer  on  tactics, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Claudius  JBlianus,  of  whom  we  have  already 
treated.  He  lived  in  Rome,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifty-three  chapters  on 
the  Military  Tactic*  of  the  Greeks  (n«pi  ^foniyuc&y  Td^tttw  JLAM/racGif), 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  also  giv^s  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The  work  arose, 
he  says,  from  a  conversation  he  had  with  the  Emperor  Nerva  at  Fronti- 
nus's  house  at  Formis.  He  promises  a  work  on  Naval  Tactics  also ;  but 
this,  if  it  was  ever  written,  is  lost. 

The  flrnt  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very  bad  one)  was  published  in  1532 ;  the  next,  a 
much  better  one,  was  by  Robortellns,  Venice,  1552, 4to.  It  contains  a  new  Lttin  versioa 
by  the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The  best  edition  is  that  printed  by  El- 
zevir at  Leyden,  1613,  8vo. 

V.  PoLv.smj8  (noXdoiros),'  the  Macedonian,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  StraUgevM  in  War  (St^tt/t^jhoto),  which  is  still  extant.  He  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Suidas 
calls  him  a  rhetorician;  and  we  learn  from  Polyaenus  himself  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  plead  causes  before  the  emperor.*  He  dedicated  his  work 
to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  Parthian  war, 

'  *«*•»  «<«.  »<iT.i «.  ».  •  Id.  a.,  M.  V.  s  Pratf.,  lib.  li. ;  lib.  vlU. 
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about  A.D.  163,  at  wMoh  time  he  says  that  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  ki  their  campaigns.'  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  of 
which  the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Greek  generals,  the  seventh  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  pe<^e, 
and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans,  and  of  illustrious  women.  P^rts,  howev- 
er, of  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that  of  the  nine  hundred 
stratagems  which  Polysnus  described,  only  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  have  come  down  to  us.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric  of  the  age. 
It  contains  a  vast  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated men  in  antiquity,  and  has  preserved  many  historical  facts  of 
which  we  should  otherwise  have  been  ignorant ;  bnt  its  value  as  an  his- 
torical authority  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  Mttle  judgment  which 
the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the  sources  fhmi 
which  he  took  his  statements.  Polywnus  also  wrote  several  other  works, 
all  of  which  have  perished. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  published  by  Casaubon,  Lyon,  1589, 12mo ;  the 
next  by  Maasricius,  Leyden,  1090,  8to  ;  the  third  by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1759,  ISmo ;  and 
the  last  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1809,  8vo.  . 

WRXTERfr    ON    MUSIG. 

I.  Alypius  (*A\^ioj),*  the  author  of  a  Greek  musical  treatise  entitled 
Mhayuy^  Movtrt^c^.  His  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably  flourished  un- 
der Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.  His  work  consists  wholly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  introduction,  of  lists  of  the  symbols  used 
(both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to  denote  all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five 
scales  produced  by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the  three  genera 
(Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic).  It  treats,  therefore,  in  fhct,  of  only 
one  (the  fifth,  namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  subject  is,  as 
usual,  divided  in  the  introduction,  and  may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  woik.  It  would  have  been  most  valuable  if  any  considerable 
number  of  examples  had  been  left  us  of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of 
notation  described  in  it ;  unfortunately,  very  few  remain,  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  However,  the  work  serves 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  obscure  history  of  the  modes. 

The  work  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  Meibomins,  **Antiqu<B  Musicm  Auctores  S^ 
tern,**  Amsterdam,  1652.  The  text,  which  seemed  hopelessly  eormpt  to  Menrsiue,  its 
first  editor  C^Aristoxenust  Nicomachus,  AJ/jftmu^  ed.  Joh.  Meursins,'*  Leyden,  1610),  wa« 
restored,  apparently  with  success,  by  the  labors  of  Meibomius. 

II.  Gaudentius  (Fav^^yrios),'  the  author  of  an  elementary  treatise  on 
music,  but  concerning  whom  no  definite  information  whatever  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  his  theory  he  follows  the  doctrines  of  Aristoxenus, 
whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
whose  views  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  him.  His  treatise  bears 
the  title  of  Y^svywy^  apfioyticfi.  It  treats  of  the  elements  of  music,  of  the 
voice,  of  sounds,  intervals,  systems,  <&c.,  and  forms  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  music,  which  seems  to  have  eti^o^eA.  aov!tife  \g^>a^.'a^^H^\s^  •«;&.- 

i  jy^s^,  Ub.  1.  a  Smithy  Diet,  Biogr., «.  d.  ^  14-  *n  «•  *• 
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tiquity.  Cassiodonis  mentions  it  with  praise,  and  tells  us  that  one  of  K  « 
coDtemporaries,  Mucianus,  had  made  a  Latin  tranalation  of  it  for  the  use 
of  schools.    This  translation  is,  however,  lost. 

1  be  worii  of  Gandentius  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  Tereiim  and  notes,  in  tbe  collection 
of  Meibomiue,  already  mentioned. 

III.  Claudius  ProLSMiBus,  of  whom  we  haye  already  spoken,  ought 
also  to  be  placed  among  the  ancient  writers  on  music,  as  is  shown  by  his 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  musical  scale,  entitled  'hpiiovuci^  in  three 
books.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  reduced  to  seven  tlie  fifteen  modes 
of  the  ancients.  He  is  believed,  also,  to  have  fixed  the  true  relations  of 
certain  intervals,  and  to  have  thus  rendered  the  diatonic  octave  more 
conformable  to  harmony. 

IV.  BaochIus  (BcucxfMs),  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise  in  the 
form  of  a  catechism,  called  Elscrywy^  r^xvns  funt^ueiis.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  history.  The  work  consists  of  brief  and  clear  explanations  of  ths 
principal  subjects  belonging  to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Bacchius  reckons 
seven  modes,  corresponding  to  the  seven  species  of  octave  anciently 
called  by  the  same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  conjectures  that  he  lived 
after  Ptolemy. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baechins  was  first  edited  by  Marinns  Mersennns,  in  hia  otnnmeiit 
ary  on  the  first  six  chapters  of  Genesis,  Paris,  16SS,  fol.,  p.  1887.  It  also  forms  part 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  of  the  collection  of  Meibomius. 

v.  AbistIdes  Quintiuanus  CApttrrtlhis  KocrriAior^s),^  the  author  of  8 
treatise,  in  three  books,  On  Music  (Ilcpl  Motfo-uais).  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  But  he  must 
have  lived  after  Cicero,  whom  he  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Martianus 
Gapella,  who  has  made  use  of  his  treatise  in  his  work  De  Nuptiis  Philo- 
U^cB  et  Mercurii  (lib.  9).  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  he  must  be  placed 
before  Ptolemy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  difference  between  that 
writer  and  his  predecessors  with  respect  to  the  number  of  modes.  The 
work  of  Aristides  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  ancient  musical 
treatises.  It  embraces,  besides  the  theory  of  music  (op/uoviic^)  in  the 
modern  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  comprehended  under  /iovo-uc^, 
which  latter  science  contemplated  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  every  thing  in  nature.  The  first  book 
treats  of  Harmonics  and  Rhythm;  the  former  subject  being  considered 
under  the  usual  heads  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems,  Genera,  Modes, 
Transition,  and  Composition  (MtKowoita).  The  second,  of  the  moral  ef- 
fects and  educational  powers  of  music  ;  and  the  third,  of  the  numerical 
ratios  which  define  musical  intervals,  and  of  their  connection  with  phys- 
ical and  moral  science  generally.  Aristides  refers  to  another  work  of 
his  own,  Tltpl  TloiYrrtKriSt  which  is  lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to 
any  of  the  ancient  writers  on  music  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristides  is  that  of  Meibomins.  It  is  printed  along  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  book  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  Meibomius's  collection  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  music  already  referred  to. 

^  Stnitk,  Diet.  Biogr.t  s.  v. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

SIXTH  X)R  ROMAN  VERIOJ)— continued. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    WRITERS. 

I.  StbIbo  {XTpJifimf)f^  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  native  of  Ama- 
sia,  in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  54  B.C.  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  during  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  A.D.  24.  Strabo  received  a  careful  education. 
He  studied  grammar  under  Aristodemus,  at  Nysa,  in  Caria,  and  philoso- 
phy under  Xenarchus,  of  Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  Boethus  of  Sidon.  He 
lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  various  countries. 
We  learn  from  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his  friend  iElius^Gallus 
in  Egypt  in  B.C.  24.  He  wrote  an  historical  work  entitled  'Itrropucii 
^Trofutfifiaray  in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began  where  the 
history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was  probably  continued  to  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

But  his  great  work  was  his  Geography  (T^atypeupiKd)^  in  seventeen  books, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Strabo's  work,  according  to 
his  own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons ;  and,  in- 
deed, no  complete  geographical  work  can  be  adapted  to  those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  elementary  knowledge.  His  worit  was  intended  for  all 
who  had  a  good  education,  and  particularly  for  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  higher  departments  of  administration.  It  was  designed  to  be  a 
work  which  would  give  such  persons  that  geographical  and  historical  in- 
formation about  each  country  which  a  person  engaged  in  matters  politic- 
al can  not  do  without.  Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan  does  not 
comprehend  minute  description,  except  when  the  place  or  the  object  is 
of  great  interest  or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it  comprehends  the  important 
political  events  of  which  each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a  notice  of 
the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  rendered  them  illustrious ; 
in  short,  whatever  was  most  characteristic  and  interesting  in  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptol- 
emy, and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something  added 
to  them,  in  the  geographical  portion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read ;  a  kind  of 
historical  geography.* 

Strabo's  work  has  a  particular  value  to  us  of  the  present  day,  owing 
to  his  method  of  handling  the  subject.  He  has  preserved  a  great  num- 
ber of  historical  facts,  for  which  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  his 
work.    His  language  ia  generally  clear,  except  m  \XiOftft  ^^a«^^<K^^\vgw> 

'  ^Cmv/  SmitM*s  Diet.  Biogr,,  «.  v.  ^  L«NLx>»  «• 
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the  text  has  been  corrupted ;  it  is  appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple,  and 
without  afiectation. 

It  is  objected  to  Strabo  that  he  has  undervalued  Herodotus,  and  pats 
him  on  the  same  footing  as  Ctesias.  The  work  of  Herodotus  was,  per- 
haps, hardly  appreciated,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by  any  writer  of  antiquity; 
and  it  is  a  well-grounded  complaint  against  Strabo,  that  he  could  not  or 
did  not  choose  to  discriminate  between  the  stories  which  Herodotus  tells 
simply  as  stories  which  he  heard,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  historian.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  geography 
of  Strabo,  particularly  his  description  of  Greece,  for  which  he  could  have 
derived  excellent  materials  from  Herodotus.  Strabo's  authorities  are  al- 
most exclusively  Greek.  He  had  a  contempt  for  the  Roman  writers  gen- 
erally ;  and  certainly,  simply  as  geographers,  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  could  be  called  by  that  name.  But  the  campaigns  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  historical  writings  and  memohrs,  would  have  furnished 
him  with  many  valuable  geographical  facts,  both  for  his  Asiatic  and  Eu- 
ropean geography.  He  made  some  use  of  Cesar's  writings  for  his  descrip- 
tion of  Gallia,  the  Alps,  and  Britain,  and  he  used  other  materials  also,  as  we 
see  from  his  brief  notice  of  the  voyage  of  Publius  Crassus  to  the  Cassiter- 
ides.  But,  with  this  exception,  and  the  writings  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Fabius 
Pictor,  and  an  anonymous  chorographer,  he  drew  little  from  Roman 
sources.  The  use  that  Strabo  made  of  Homer  is  another  objection  to  bis 
work,  and  his  description  sometimes  becomes  rather  a  commentary  on 
Homer  than  an  independent  description,  based  on  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge.  That  which  Homer  darkly  knew,  or  half  guessed,  has  no 
value,  except  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that 
time,  and  was  entirely  useless  in  the  age  of  Strabo.^ 

It  is  another  defect  in  Strabo's  work  that  the  science  of  astronomy 
was  not  properly  applied  by  him.  Though  Strabo  had  some  mathematical 
and  astronomical  knowledge,  he  undervalued  these  sciences  as  helps  to 
geography,  and  he  did  not  consider  the  exact  division  of  the  earth  into 
climates,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hipparchus  used  the  term,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places,  which  in  many  cases  were 
pretty  well  determined,  as  essential  to  his  geographical  description. 

The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are  an  introduction  to  his  geography,  and 
contain  his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  mathematical  geography.  In  the  third  book  he  be- 
gins his  description.  He  devotes  eight  books  to  Europe,  six  to  Asia,  and 
the  seventeenth  and  last  to  Egypt  and  Libya. 

The  first  edition  of  Strabo  was  by  Aldtis,  Venice,  1516.  The  next  edition  of  the  text 
was  by  Casaubon,  who  used  several  MSS.,  but  it  is  uncertain  if  they  exist.  There  aie 
two  editions  of  the  text  by  Casaubon,  Geneva,  1587,  and  Paris,  1620,  fol.,  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation  and  a  commentary.  The  edition  of  1620  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  1587,  and  it  is  that  which  is  generally  referred  to  by  the  page.  The  reprint 
of  Casaubon^s  edition  by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  is  nseftil  for  the  collection  of 
the  notes  of  various  critics.  The  edition  of  Falconer,  Oxford,  1607,  9  vcris.  fU.,  is  a  re- 
print IVom  Almeloveen,  and  cootains  no  improvement  of  the  text,  though  there  were 
means  for  doing  this  in  the  collation  of  five  MSS.  by  Yillebnuie,  and  in  other  resources. 

)  Long^t  I.  c. 
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The  notice  of  this  edition  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xiT.,  p.  439, 9eqq.)  gare  rise  to 
an  acrimonious  literary  warfare  between  that  periodical  and  some  Oxford  scholars.  In 
1796  was  commenced  the  edition  of  Siebenkees,  at  Leipzig^  in  8vo.  He  only  lived,  how- 
ever, to  complete  the  first  six  books,  in  2  vols.  The  work  was  then  taken  up  by  Tzschucke. 
Siebenkees  did  his  part  very  ill,  but  the  edition  improved  greatly  after  Tzs<^cke  com- 
menced his  labors.  Friedemann  continued  the  work  after  the  latter,  but  it  reached  only 
the  seventh  volume,  which  contains  the  commentary  of  Casaubon  on  the  first  three 
books.  This  v<dume  was  Friedemann's  additi<m,  and  appeared  in  1818.  Coraes  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Strabo  at  Paris,  1815-18,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  This  was  really  the  first 
eritical  edition  of  Strabo  that  was  worthy  of  the  name,  though  he  is  perhaps  justly 
blamed  for  being  sometimes  too  bold  in  substituting  the  conjectures  of  others  m  his  own 
for  MSS.  readings  which  ought  not  to  be  rejected.  By  flur  the  most  valuable  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844-52,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  text  of  this  edition  is 
founded  on  a  new  collation  of  MSS.,  and  is  ftimished  with  a  critical  commentary.  There 
is  also  a  school  edition  of  the  same,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  French  translation  of  Strabo  appeared  at  Paris,  1805-19,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  and 
accompanied  by  copious  critical  and  other  notes.  It  was  translated  by  La  Porte  du 
Theil  and  Coraes,  with  the  exception  of  Du  Theil's  share,  which  was  left  unfinished  on 
his  death  in  1815,  and  which  was  completed  by  Letronne,  who  translated  the  sixteenth 
•ad  seventeenth  books.  Goeaelin  added  the  geographical  explanations,  and  five  maps  to 
illustrate  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Strabo,  with  respect 
to  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  The  best  translation  of  Strabo,  however,  is  the 
German  one  of  Groskurd,  3  vols.  8vo,  Berlin  and  Stettin,  1831-33.  The  fourth  volume, 
Berlin,  1834,  contains  a  very  ccmiplete  index,  which  is  adapted  (o  the  second  edition  of 
Casaubon,  and  all  subsequent  editions,  except  the  small  Tauoftoitz  one,  the  only  one 
Ihat  has  not  the  paging  of  Casaubon's  edition  in  the  margin. 

II.  IsiDORus  ClfflSwpos)  of  Charax,  a  geographical  writer,  lived  probably 
under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  His  t^s  Uapelcts  wfpirrfnruc6s  is  quoted 
by  AthenseuB,  and  his  TrroBfiol  napBucoi  (probably  a  part  of  it)  are  printed 
among  the  works  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers  in  the  collections  of 
Hoschel  (1600),  Hudson  (1703),  and  Miller,  Paris,  1839. 

ni.  Pausanias  {llavcraylasy  the  traveller  and  geographer,  was  perhaps 
a  native  of  Lydia.  He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  and 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor.  This  work, 
entitled  'ZXXdios  n€pi'hyri(riSf  A  Periegesis  or  Itinerary  of  GreeeCy  is  in  ten 
books,  and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia, 
Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and  Argolis  (ii.),  Laconica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv.),  Elis 
(v.,  yi.),  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (vui.),  Bceotia  (ix.)»  Phocis  (x.).  The  work 
sho^s  that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions  of 
Greece,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and  par- 
ticularity of  his  description.  The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias 
gives  no  general  description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place,  but  he.  de- 
scribes the  things  as  he  comes  to  them.  His  account  is  minute ;  but  it 
mainly  refers  to  objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings, 
te^lples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  and  the  mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which,  in- 
deed, are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them.  His  religious  feeling 
was  strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  true  good 
ISaith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has  been  much  condemned  by  modem 
critics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Gieek.  vf x\lftT%,  l\\ft\ft  \%  V>ax^\?i\sKaR?o^ 
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4/iscmi£»  to  a  persoo  vbo  is  competently  acqoainted  with  Greek,  except 
that  ootscuiiiT  vhsch  is  socneCimes  owing  to  tlie  matter.  With  the  ex- 
cepcioQ  of  Heroducos.  there  is  no  writer  of  antiqaitj,  and  perhape  none 
of  imiiilipn  tunn^  who  has  comprehended  so  many  raluable  tacts  in  so 
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rr.  Mau3r:s  [Hmfitmiy  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  geographer,  lived  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  and  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Ptoiemy,  who  frequently  refers  to  hinL  Marinus  was  on- 
doobtecily  the  foonder  of  mathematical  geography  in  antiquity ;  and  we 
learn  from  Ptolemy's  own  statement  (i.,  6)  that  he  based  his  whole  woifc 
upon  that  of  Marinas.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinas  was  that  he  pot  ai 
end  to  the  nneertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  positions 
of  piarrii  hy  iwicning  to  each  its  latitode  and  longitude.  He  also  eon- 
^trnctcd  njqs  for  his  works  on  much  improved  principles.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  much  accoracy  as  possible,  3ifarinas  was  indefatigable  in  study- 
ing  the  works  of  his  predeeessors,  the  diaries  kept  by  travellers,  and  ev- 
ery available  sonrft.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work,  and  would  have  still  ftrther  improved  it  if  he  had  not  been 
carried  off  by  an  untimely  death. 

V.  ProLKMjKcs.*  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mathematical  and 
astronomical  works  of  this  writer.  It  now  remains  to  make  mention  of 
him  as  a  geographer.  Piolemy*s  great  geographical  work,  entitled  r*w 
jfo^acyi  Tptrpt^iSt  is  in  eight  books,  and  has  reached  us  entire.  This 
work  was  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a  complete  geo- 
graphical system ;  it  was  accepted  as  the  text-book  of  the  science,  and  it 
maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it  to  be 
superseded.  It  contains,  however,  very  little  information  respecting  the 
objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  different  countries  and  places ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  names  of  places, 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  correct,  bat 
his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  his  length  of  the  known  world, 
from  east  to  west,  being  much  too  great.  It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of 
remark,  in  passing,  that  the  modem  world  owes  much  to  this  error ;  for 
it  tended  to  encourage  the  belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of  America  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  first  book  of  Ptolemy's  work  is  introductory.  The  next  six  and  a 
half  books  (ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  known 
world,  beginning  with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which  is 
contained  in  book  second.  Next  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in  book  third; 
then  Africa,  in  book  fourth  ;  then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  fifth ; 
1  SmUht  Dia.  Biofr.,  t.  v.  >  XI  A. 
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then  the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  sixth ;  then  India,  the  Chersonesus  Aurea, 
Serica,  the  Sinae,  and  Taprobane,  in  book  seventh,  chapters  one  to  four 
inclusive.  The  form  in  which  the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of 
places,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under  the  heads,  first, 
of  the  three  continents,  and  then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribes. 
Prefixed  to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  description  of  the  boundaries 
and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be  described ;  and  remarks  of  a  miscel- 
laneous character  are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  however, 
they  bear  but  a  small  proportion.  The  remaining  part  of  the  seventh 
and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  book  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  a  set 
of  maps  of  the  known  world.    These  maps  are  still  extant.* 

The  editio  princept  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  by  Erasmus,  Basle,  1533,  4to ;  reprinted 
at  Paris,  1546,  4to.  The  text  of  Erasmus  was  reprinted,  but  with  a  new  Latin  version, 
notes,  and  indices,  edited  by  Montanus,  and  with  the  maps  restored  by  Mercator,  Am- 
sterdam, 1605,  fol  ;  and  a  still  more  valuable  edition  was  brought  out  by  Bertius,  print- 
ed by  Elzevir,  with  the  maps  colored,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables, 
and  other  important  illustrative  matter,  Ley  den,  1619,  fol.,  reprinted  Antwerp,  1634,  fol. 
The  work  also  forms  a  part  of  the  edition  of  Ptolemy's  works,  by  the  Abb^  Halma,  but 
left  unfinished  at  his  death,  Paris,  1813-28, 4to :  this  edition  contains  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  work.  A  valuable  critical  edition,  by  Wilberg  and  Grashof,  Essen,  1838, 9eqq., 
is  now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  eight  parts,  of  which  six  have  appear- 
ed. A  useAil  little  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  contained  in  three  volumes  of  the  Taneh- 
nitz  Classics,  Leipzig,  1843,  33mo. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

SIXTH  OR  ROMAN  TERIOD— continued. 

MEDICAL    WRITERS. 

I.  TowAftD  the  close  of  the  preceding  period,  the  Empiric  school  had 
attained  its  highest  celebrity  by  the  labors  of  SerapUm  of  Alexandrea.  It 
had  also  been  carried  to  Rome  in  the  person  of  Archagathus,  who  was 
the  first  person  that  made  medicine  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city. 
The  individual,  however,  who  practiced  in  this  capital  with  the  most 
brilliant  success,  was  Asclepiadbs,  of  Bithynia,*  who  came  to  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  lived  there  to  a  very  great 
age.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  Rome  he  was  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful  in 
this  profession  that  he  turned  his  attention  xto  the  study  of  medicine. 
From  what  we  learn  of  his  history  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear 
that  he  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  man  of  natural  talents,  acquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  (or,  rather,  human  weakness),  possessed  of  con- 
siderable shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or  professional 
skill.  He  had  the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active  and 
powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to  the  eflScacy  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, bathing,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his  prescribing  the  liberal  use  of 
wine  to  bis  patients,  and  upon  his  not  onVy  aitt^ii^viv^,  \tv  vjSl  caasfe'^.^^we^ 
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great  assiduity  to  every  thing  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  hut  also 
upon  his  flattering  their  prejudices  and  indulging  their  inclinations.  In 
justice  to  him,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  be  seems  also  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  acuteness  and  discernment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  he  employed  with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement  of  diseases  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  acute  and  chronic.  Nothing  remains  of  his  writ- 
ings but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been  collected  by  Gumpert,  AmcU- 
jfiadis  Bithyni  Fragmenta,  Weimar,  1794. 

II.  D108CORIDE8  (Ato^icop(8i)s),^  Pedacitu  or  Pedanius  (IleS^iof  or  liM- 
yios),  the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica  that  bears 
his  name.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Anazarba, 
in  Cilicia  Campestris,  and  that  he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  ap- 
pears pretty  evident  that  he  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
was  a  little  posterior  to  him.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  Ma- 
teria Medica  (Ilcpi  *TKris  *larpuefis)t  in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labor 
and  research,  and  which,  for  many  ages,  was  received  as  a  standard  pro- 
duction. The  greater  correctness  of  modem  science,  and  the  new  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
work  of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility  ;  but  in  drawing  up  a  history  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  medicine,  it  afibrds  a  most  valuable  document 
for  our  information.  His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all  the  ar- 
tides  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account  of  their  supposed  virtue?. 
The  descriptions  are  brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  what  they 
refer ;  while  the  practical  part  of  his  work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  em- 
pirical, although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can  be  detected) 
appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic  sect.  The  great  importance  which 
was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has  ren^red 
them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable  commentaries  and  criticisms, 
and  even  some  of  the  most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  his  Materia 
Medica.  Upon  the  whole,  we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great 
industry  and  patient  research ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to  ascribe  a  large 
portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  iallen,  more  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in 
the  character  and  talents  of  the  writer.  With  respect  to  the  ancient 
writers  on  Materia  Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were  gen- 
erally content  to  quote  his  authority,  without  presuming  to  correct  his 
errors  or  supply  his  deficiencies.  That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  been  very  much  illustrated  in  the 
splendid  Flora  Graca  of  Sibthorp,  &c.,  10  vols.  fol.  Besides  the  treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  a  few  other  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dioscor- 
ides, some  of  which,  however,  are  spurious.' 

Tbe  first  Greek  edition  of  Dioscorides  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1499, 
fol.,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  *  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  of  Sara- 
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oeniM  (GreA  and  Latin),  Frankfort,  1508,  fbl.,  with  a  copious  wid  l^anped  convnoataKy. 
The  last  edition  is  that  by  Sprengel  (Greek  and  Latin),  2  vo}s.  8vo,  Leipizig,  1829-30, 
with  a  usefhl  commentary,  fbnning  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  Tolomes  of  Kiihn's 
ecdiection  of  the  Greek  roediotl  writers. 

in.  Themison  {e€fii(rav)f  the  founder  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Laodicea,  in  Syria.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia, 
already  mentioned,  and  must  have  lived,  therefore,  in  the  first  century 
B.C.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  differed  from  his 
master  on  several  points  in  his  old  age,  and  became,  as  already  remarked, 
the  founder  of  a  new  sect  called  the  "  Methodic!,''  which  long  exercised 
an  extensive  influence  on  medical  science.  He  wrote  several  medical 
works,  of  which  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  remain,  preserved  prin- 
cipally by  Celius  Aurelianus,  in  a  Latin  form.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
physician  who  made  use  of  leeches,  and  he  is  also  said  tp  have  been  him- 
self attacked  with  hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered. 

IV.  Thessalus  (Sf(r(raX^s\*  a  native  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  remarkable 
for  his  arrogance  and  effrontery.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  64-68,  to  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  works.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  had  followed  the  same  employment  himself 
during  his  youth.  This,  however,  he  soon  gave  up,  and,  though  he  had 
had  a  very  imperfect  general  education,  he  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, by  which  he  acquired,  for  a  time,  a  great  reputation,  and  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  He  adopted  the  pnnciples  of  the  Methodici,  but  modified 
and  developed  them  so  much,  that  he  attributed  to  himself  the  invention 
of  them,  and,  indeed,  is  always  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect.  He  considered  himself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors,  and  assert- 
ed that  none  of  them  had  contributed  any  thing  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  while  he  boasted  that  he  himself  could  teach  the  art  of 
healing  in  six  months.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicule.    None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

V.  SoHANus  {lo»pay6i)j  a  native  of  Ephesus,  practiced  his  profession 
first  at  Alexandrea  and  afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98-138.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  school.  There  are  several 
medical  works  extant  under  the  name  of  Soranus,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  can  not  be  determined.  One  of  these, 
n€pl  yvtftuKflwy  iraB&Vy  was  first  published  in  Greek  in  1838,  Konigsberg, 
8vo.  It  was  partly  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dietz,  and  was  finished, 
after  his  death,  by  J.  F.  Lobeck.  It  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  work, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  chapters,  with  a  few  lines  of 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third,  and  the  titles  of  thirty-eight  more.* 

VI.  Arbtaus  (*ApeTcuos),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of,  the  ancient 
Greek  physicians,  of  whose  life,  however,  no  particulars  are  known. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  country,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  practiced  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  or  Vespasian;  and  he  is  geTxet^^  ft\;^\e,^^^^<^^^\^»SSa- 
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cian"  (KeanriJ^y  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a  general  treatise  on  dis- 
eases, which  is  still  extant,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
reliques  of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the  detail  of  symptoins, 
and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic  character  of  diseases.' 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  Aretsus  is  tbat  of  Goupyla8,>Pari8, 1554,  8to.  In  1793,  i 
magnificent  edition  in  folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  edited  by 
Wifan,  containing  an  improved  text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations  and 
ndtes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In  1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brongfat  oat 
a  new  edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had  been  printed  before  the  appea^ 
ance  of  Wigan's,  and  are  of  less  value  than  his :  this  edition,  however,  contains  a  e^ 
oas  and  useful  collection  of  annotations  by  Petit  and  Triiler.  The  last  and  most  usefld 
edition  is  that  of  Kfihn,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo,  forming  the  twenty-fourth  Tolume  of  the  cd- 
leetion  of  Greek  medical  vrriters. 

VII.  Galbnus,  Claudius  (KXai^Sios  Ta\riy6s)*  commonly  called  Galkn, 
a  very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a  longer  and  more 
extensive  influence  on  the  diflTerent  branches  of  medical  science  than 
those  of  any  other  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at 
Pergamum  in  A.D.  130.  His  father  Nicon,  who  was  an  architect  and 
geometrician,  carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  (A.D.  146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined  him  to  be  a  philos- 
opher, altered  his  intentions,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for 
him  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine  in  his  na- 
tive city.  In  his  twentieth  year  (A.D.  149)  he  lost  his  father,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under 
Pelops  the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher.  He  after- 
ward studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandrea.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  A.D.  158,  and  was  immediately  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  repu- 
tation and  success.  In  A.D.  164,  he  quitted  his  native  country  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
he  stayed  about  four  years,  and  gained  great  reputation  from  his  skill  in 
anatomy  and  medicine.  He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  A.D.  168,  but  had 
scarcely  settled  there  when  he  received  a  summons  from  the  emperors 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus  to  attend  them  at  Aquileia,  in  Venetia.  From 
Aquileia,  Galen  followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  A.D.  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out  to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Danube,  Galen  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  permission  to  be  lefl  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such 
was  the  will  of  ^sculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city,  the  emperor  com- 
mitted to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his  son  Commodus,  who  was  then 
nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which  time 
he  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and  practicing  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  subsequently  returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again 
visited  Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  year  200,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  lived  some  years  longer.' 

Galen's  personal  character,  as  it  appears  in  his  works,  places  him 
among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  heathen  world.     Perhaps  his  chief 
faults  were^oojhigh  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  and  too  much  bitter- 
'  OremkUl;  Smith' •  Diet.  Biogr., «. v.  »«:»*.  »  QremldU,Lc, 
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ness  and  contempt  for  some  of  his  adyersaries,  for  each  of  which  failings 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded  great,  if  not  sufficient  excuse. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  age, 
as  is  proved  not  only  by  his  extant  writings,  but  also  by  the  long  list  of 
his  works  on  various  branches  of  philosophy,  which  are  now  lost.  All 
this  may  make  us  the  more  regret  that  he  was  so  little  brought  into  conr 
tact  with  Christianity,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  more 
than  might  be  learned  from  the  popular  conversation  of  the  day  during  a 
time  of  persecution :  yet  in  one  of  his  lost  works,  of  which  a  fh^^ment  is 
quoted  by  his  Arabian  biographers,  he  speaks  of  the  Christians  in  higher 
terms,  and  praises  their  temperance  and  chastity,  their  blameless  lives, 
and  love  of  virtue,  in  which  they  equalled  or  surpassed  the  philosophers 
of  the  age.^ 

The  works  that  are  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen  consist  of 
«eighty-three  treatises  acknoii^edged  to  be  genuine ;  nineteen  whose  gen- 
uineness ha^  with  more  or  less  reason,  been  doubted;  forty-five  un- 
doubtedly spurious ;  nineteen  fragments ;  and  fifteen  commentaries  on 
diflferent  works  of  Hippocrates ;  and,  besides  these,  more  than  fifty  short 
pieces  and  fragments  (many  or  most  of  which  are  probably  spurious)  are 
enumerated  as  still  lying  unpublished  in  difterent  European  libraries. 
Almost  all  these  treat  of  some  branch  of  medical  science,  and  many  of 
them  were  composed  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  without  any  view 
to  publication.  Besides  these,  however,  Galen  wrote  a  great  number  of 
works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been  preserved ;  so  that,  al- 
together, the  number  of  his  distinct  treatises  can  not  have  been  less  than 
five  hundred.  Some  of  these  are  very  short,  and  he  frequently  repeats 
whole  passages,  with  hardly  any  variation,  in  different  works ;  but  still, 
when  the  number  of  his  writings  is  considered,  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  treated  (extending  not  only  to 
every  branch  of  medical  science,  but  also  to  ethics,  logic,  grammar,  and 
other  departments  of  philosophy),  he  has  always  been  justly  ranked 
among  the  greatest  authors  that  have  ever  lived.  His  style  is  elegant, 
but  diffuse  and  prolix,  and  he  abounds  in  allusions  to  and  quotations  from 
the  ancient  Greek  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians. 

At  the  time  when  Galen  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, the  profession  was  divided  into  several  sects,  which  were  constant- 
ly disputing  with  each  other.  The  Dogmatici  and  Empirici  had  for  sev- 
eral centuries  been  opposed  to  each  other.  In  the  first  century  B.C.  had 
arisen  the  sect  of  the  Methodici ;  and  shortly  before  Galen's  own  time 
had  been  founded  those  of  the  Eclectici,  Pneumatici,  and  EpisyntheticL 
Galen  attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  these  sects,  but  chose  from 
the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to  be  good  and  true,  and  called  those 
persons  slaves  who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippocrates, 
Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man.  In  his  general  principles,  however,  he 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Dogmatic  sect,  for  his  method  was 
to  reduce  all  his  knowledge,  as  acquired  by  the  observation  of  facts,  to 
general  theoretical  principles.    These  pivneiyXfea  Vfe  vcAfe^^  \ft^Sfe'g>'efe^  \^ 
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deduce  fhmi  experience  and  observation ;  and  we  hare  abundant  proofii 
of  his  diligence  in  collecting  experience,  and  his  accuracy  in  making  ob- 
serrations ;  but  sttQ,  in  a  certain  sense  at  least,  he  regards  indiTidual 
facts  and  the  detail  of  experience  as  of  little  value,  unconnected  with  the 
principiea  which  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  df  all  medical  reasoning.  In 
this  fundamental  point,  therefore,  the  method  pursued  by  Galen  appears 
to  have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  now  considered  the 
correct  method  of  scientific  investigation  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  fbrce  of 
natural  genius,  that  in  most  instances  he  attained  the  ultimate  object  in 
view,  although  by  an  indirect  path.^ 

No  one  has  ever  set  before  the  medical  profession  a  higher  standard 
of  perfection  than  Galen,  and  few,  if  any,  have  more  nearly  approached 
it  in  their  own  person.  He  evidently  appears  from  his  works  to  have 
been  a  most  accomplished  and  learned  man,  and  one  of  his  short  essays 
is  written  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  physician  being  acquainted  with  * 
other  branches  of  knowledge  besides  merely  medicine.  Of  his  numerous 
philosophical  writings  the  greater  part  are  lost ;  but  his  celebrity  in  logic 
and  metaphysics  appears  to  have  been  great  among  the  ancients,  as  he 
is  mentioned  in  company  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  by  his  contemporaiy 
Alexander  Apfarodisiensis.  He  was  most  attached  to  the  Peripatetic 
school,  to  which  he  often  accommodated  the  maxims  of  the  Old  Academy.^ 

Some  account  of  the  edition  of  Galen's  works,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Hippo- 
cfates,  by  Chartter,  has  alt^nidy  been  given  on  page  397  of  this  Tolnme.  The  latest  and 
most  commodioas  edition  of  Galen  is  that  by  KUhn,  Leipxig,  1621-1833,  SO  toIs.  8to.  Its 
real  critical  merits,  however,  are  very  small.  For  the  correction  of  the  Greek  text  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  by  KUhn,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  particular  treatises,  and 
all  Chartier's  notes,  and  various  readings,  are  omitted.  Kiihn  has  likewise  left  out  many 
of  the  spurions  works  contained  in  Chartier's  edition,  as  also  the  fragments,  and  those 
books  which  are  extant  only  in  Latin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  be  has  published  for  the 
first  time  the  Greek  text  of  the  treatise  De  Musculorum  DissecUone^  the  Synopsis  LibrO' 
rum  de  Pvlsibus,  and  the  conmientary  on  Hippocrates  De  Humoribus.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  writings  of  Galen  are  still  in  a  very  corrupt  and  unsatisfactory  state,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  a  new  and  critical  edition  is  much  wanted. 

VIII.  Two  treatises  have  come  down  to  us,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  Alexander  AphrodisiensiSy  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  The  first  is  entitled  ^larputh 
*Airoiyf)fiara  Ktd  ^wriica  npojBA^juara,  or  Quastiones  Medica  et  Problemata 
Phyiica ;  the  second  is  Tlepl  Ilwprrwr,  or  De  Febribus.  There  are  very 
strong  reasons,  however,  for  believing  both  to  be  the  productions  of  some 
later  writer.  By  some  they  are  ascribed  to  Alexander  Trallianusy  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  first  of  these  treatises  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venice,  1495,  fol.,  and  in  that  by  Sylbnrgius,  Frankfbrt,  1985,  8vo.  It 
is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phynd  et  Medici  Graci  Mmores,  Berlin, 
1841,  8vo.  The  Greek  text  of  the  second  treatise  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Muse- 
um Criticumy  vol.  ii.,  p.  359.  seqq.^  transcribed  by  Demetrius  Schinas,  from  a  manuscript 
at  Florence.  It  was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by  Passow,  Breslau, 
1822,  4to,  and  also  in  Passow's  Opuacula  Academica^  Leipzig,  1835, 8vo.  The  Greek  text 
alone  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler's  work,  already  mentioned. 

IX.  One  other  physician  alone  remains  to  be  mentioned  here,  although 
»  GreenhilU  l  c.  »  /Ad! 
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the  woik  which  he  has  left  behind  him  is  only  remotely  connected  with 
medical  science.  This  is  Artemidorus,*  surnamed,  for  distinction*  sake, 
Daldianus,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother  having  been  bom  at  Dal- 
dia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  of  Lydia.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several  passages 
of  his  work,'  though  some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantine.  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  entitled  *Ov(ipoKpiriK^  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  extensive  reading  (he  as- 
serts that  he  had  read  all  the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands.^  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and,  from  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  we  may  in- 
fer that  one  was  called  owvoffKvwucdy  and  the  other  xupotrKomKL  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also  practiced  as  a  physician. 
In  his  work  on  dreams,  his  object  is  to  prove  that  in  dreams  the  future  is 
revealed  to  man,  and  to  clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  surrounded  it.  He  does 
not  attempt,  however,  to  establish  his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning, 
but  by  appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly  derived  from 
oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  his  own  experience.  On  the 
last  point  he  places  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that  he  was 
called  to  the  task  by  Apollo.  This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him 
above  all  fear  of  censure.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and 
elegant,  and  this,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus  has 
olten  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient  manners  and  usages,  gives 
to  it  a  peculiar  value.  The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shows 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  interpreted  certain  events 
of  ordinary  life,  which,  when  well  understood,  throws  light  on  various 
points  of  ancient  mythology. 

Tbe  first  edition  of  tbe  Onaroeritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo ;  the  next  is 
that  of  Rigaltias,  Paris,  1003, 4to,  containing  a  valuable  commentary,  which  goes  down, 
however,  only  to  the  sixty-eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book.  The  last  edition  is  that 
of  Reifl^  Leipxig,  1 805, 3  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiske 
and  the  editor.  In  1821,  Benedict  published  his  '*  NoUb  criticm  ad  Artemidori  OneirO' 
criHea,**  Schneeberg,  8vo. 

1  Smiik,  Diet.  Btogr.^  t.  v.       «  Oneincr,^  i.,  96, 66 ;  iv.,  1.       *  Ikid,^  fromrn^t  lib.  i. 
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CHAPTER  Lir. 
SEVENTH   OR   BYZANTINE   PERIOD. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS.' 

I.  Tmb  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constantinople 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Christianity,  viewed  at  first 
with  indifference  by  a  people  who  professed  the  greatest  toleration,  but 
who  confounded  it  with  the  Jewish  worship,  the  object  of  their  contempt; 
persecuted  and  tolerated  in  turn  by  successire  emperors;  and  finally 
raised  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Constantine,  had  now  become  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  state.  Its  influence  on  all  the  branches  of  liter- 
ature and  science  gave  a  new  form  to  most  of  them»  while  it  produced 
others  entirely  new,  particularly  those  connected  with  theological  specu- 
lation, into  which  the  nature  of  our  subject,  however,  does  not  permit  us 
to  enter. 

II.  Apart  from  the  zealous  labors  of  the  Christian  writers  in  their  new 
fiefd  of  inquiry,  literature  was  now  rapidly  on  the  de(dine,  although  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  in  which  it  had  hitherto  flourished  still  retained,  for  a 
time,  a  portion  of  their  former  celebrity.  Athens,  for  instance,  still  pos- 
sessed piiilosophers,  who  explained  in  their  public  lectures  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  until  the  edict  of  Justinian  closed  their  schools,  and 
drove  them  into  the  East.  This  same  city  had  also  its  schools  of  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians.  Constantinople  had  similar  establishments 
for  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  also  for  jurisprudence ;  Alexandrea 
had  again  become  the  abode  of  the  sciences ;  and  Berytus  flourished  with 
its  school  of  law  ;  but  the  true  spirit  of  literature  had  departed,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Eastern  empire  buried  the  whole  fabric  in  its  ruins.* 

III.  At  what  time  the  ancient  Greek  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  as  a 
living  lanfruage,  and  the  modern  or  Romaic  tongue  to  have  taken  its 
place,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  for  as  Greece  itself  was  concern- 
ed, when  the  country  was  permanently  occupied  by  Sclavonic  settlers. 
The  extent  of  the  transformation  which  ensued  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  new  names  which  succeeded  to  those  of  the  ancient 
geography.  But  it  is  also  described  by  historians  in  terms  which  have 
suggested  to  many  the  belief  that  the  native  population  was  utterly  swept 
away,  and  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  the  descendants  of  barbarous 
tribes,  which  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  empire,  and  received 
the  language  and  religion  which  they  have  since  retained  from  Byzantine 
missionaries  and  Anatolian  colonists.  The  expression  of  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus'  is  worthy  of  notice,  when  he  says  4(r$Xafi<6$ri  ira<ra  rj  x^ 

»  Schm^  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1,  seqq.  a  Id,  «&. 

'  De  Them.,  iL,  6.    Compare  TIurltoa«,  Hut.  Gr.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  471,  note. 
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pa,  jcol  y4yop€  fidpfiapos,  **  The  whole  country  was  Slavonized,  and  became 
barbarian." 

IV.  In  considering  the  Uterature  of  the  present  period,  we  shall  confine 
ourseWes  to  very  narrow  limits,  the  more  especially  as  the  Christian 
writers  (considered  as  such)  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work. 
We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  of  this  period,  and  a  brief  sketch  merely  of  the  most  import- 
ant among  them. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 
SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— eon/mucd. 

POETRY. 
I.     B  P  I  O  B  ▲  M.^ 

I.  The  epigrammatic  poets  of  this  period  were  quite  numerous,  though 
few  of  them  possessed  any  great  degree  of  merit.  The  principal  ones 
among  them  were  the  Emperor  Julian,  Apollinarius  of  Laodicea,  Pal- 
LADAs  of  Chalcis,  Paulus  Silentiarius,  and  Aoathias  of  Myrina,  in  .'Eolis. 

II.  Of  the  Emperor  Julian  we  have  three  epigrams  remaining,  one  of 
them  directed  against  beer  (els  ohoy  &firh  k/>(9^s),  as  wishing  to  usurp  the 
place  of  wine.  Apollinarius,  probably  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Libanius,  has  led  us  two  biting  epigrams,  one  of  them  on  a  bad  gramma- 
rian and  rhetorician.  Palladas  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  epi- 
grams in  the  Anthology,  which  some  scholars  consider  the  best  in  the 
collection,  while  others  regard  them  as  almost  worthless ;  but  the  real 
characteristic  of  which  is  an  elegant  mediocrity.  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
so  called  because  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Silentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  and  to  whom  we  shall  presently  again  refer,  wrote 
eighty-three  epigrams,  given  in  the  Anthology,  and  among  which  is  im- 
properly numbered  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  Baths  (els  t&  iy  nvdlois  i^ep/Mi). 
Of  Aoathias,  mention  has  already  been  made  in  our  account  of  the  An- 
thologies. 

II.  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OF  POETRY. 

III.  The  other  poets  of  this  period  were  Naumachius,  Maximus,  Doro- 
THBus,  Heliodorus,  Nonnus,  Proclus,  Mus^us,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus, 
and  Paulus  Silentiarius.     We  shall  enlarge  on  the  most  important  of 

these. 

IV.  Nonnus  (Ni^wos),*  a  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have 
lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Agathias,  who  mentions  him  among  the 
recent  {yioi)  poets.  He  must  be  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  the  events  of  his  life,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was  the  author  of  an  enormous 
piyem,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  under  the  title  of  Aioyva-ioKi  or  Boffffap- 
ucd,  and  consists  of  forty-eight  books.  As  lYve  ^wXy^^cV  oil  >iXNfe  v^\sv\a>  '^ 
~iMaUt  Hist,  Lit.Gr.,  vol.  vl.,  p.  8ft,  •m-  *  aiwttk>l>ia.»«Hff-»**^ 
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pagan  diTinity,  and  a  namber  of  mythologica]  stories  are  imtKldtteed,  aoAe 
writers  have  imagined  that  it  was  composed  by  him  previous  to  his  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  godd  gnmnd 
for  this  opinion.  The  poem  itself  shows  that  Nomras  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  what  a  poetical  composition  should  be,  and  it  is  ttiore  like  a  chaos 
than  a  literary  production,  the  incidents  being  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  but  the  author  shows  considerable  learning  and  fluency  of  narra- 
tion. A  second  work  of  Nonnus,  which  has  all  the  defects  of  the  first, 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  hexameter  verse.  There  is 
also  a  collection  and  exposition  of  various  stories  and  fables  ascribed  to 
Nonnus,  but  Bentley  has  shown  that  this  collection  is  the  production  of  a 
far  more  ignorant  person. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Dionysiaca  is  that  of  Falckenburg,  Antwerp,  1569, 4to.  In  160S, 
an  octavo  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared  at  Hanan.  A  reprint  of  it,  with  a 
dissertation  by  D.  Heinsins,  and  emendations  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  was  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1610,  8vo.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Graefe,  with  a  critical 
commentary,  Leipzig,  1819-26,  3  vols.  8vo.  Of  the  Par^hrase  of  St.  John,  the  best  edi- 
tions  are  that  of  D.  Heinsius,  Leyden,  1627,  8vo,  and  Passow,  Leipzig,  1834,  8vo. 

y.  MusjEus  (Moiwoibs),  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  earlier  bard  of 
the  same  name,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian,  who,  according  to  the  most 
correct  opinion,  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander.  The  gen- 
eral style  of  this  production  is  quite  dififerent  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
older  poets,  and  several  individual  expressions  betray  the  lateness  of  its 
origin. 

Numerous  editions  of  this  poem  have  been  published.  The  best  are  those  of  Teacher, 
Leipzig,  1789,  Halle,  1801  ;  of  Passow,  Leipzig,  1810,  8vo;  of  Schaefer,  Leipzig,  1825, 
8vo ;  and  of  Lehrs,  along  with  Hesiod,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Tryphiodoms,  dec,  in  DidoC's 
Bibliotheca  GrcBCCy  Paris,  1840. 

VI.  CoLUTHus  (jUxovOosY  was  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (lyK^/ua  9i*  tir£y), 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  Ka\vSovucd,  and  another  entitled 
UepffiKd.  These  are  all  lost ;  but  his  poem  on  "  the  Rape  of  Helen" 
CEAfvTjs  afnrayfi)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smymaeus,  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion,  in  Calabria.  It  consists  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  hex- 
ameter lines,  and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Hpmer. 

The  best  editions  of  Coluthns  are  those  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816, 8vo ;  of  Schaefbr,  Leip- 
zig, 1825, 8vo ;  and  of  Lehrs,  along  with  Hesiod,  Apollonins  Rhodins,  Tryphiodoms,  Ac, 
in  Didot's  BibUotheca  Graca,  Paris,  1840. 

VII.  Tryphiodorus  (Tpwf>t69wpos),*  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Egypt,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  only 
one  of  several  poems  of  his  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  entitled 
'IXioi;  &\(0<ris,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  lines.  From  the 
small  dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  sketch.  It  is 
not,  like  the  poem  of  Quintus  Smymaeus,  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad ;  it  is 

>  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr., «.  v.  >  ULA, 
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an  independent  poem,  but  still  a  production  of  very  little  merit.    After  a 

brief  indication  of  the  subject,  there  follows  a  meagre  recapitulation  of 

some  of  the  chief  events  since  the  death  of  Hector,  given  in  the  clumsiest 

and  most  confused  manner.    The  proper  subject  of  the  poem  begins  with 

the  account  of  the  building  of  the  wooden  horse. 

The  beat  editions  are  that  of  Northmore,  Cambridge,  1791,  and  London,  18M,  Svo ; 
of  Schaefor,  Leipzig,  1806,  fol.  maj.,  a  splendid  edition,  of  which  only  forty  copies  wens 
printed;  and  that  of  Wernicke,  Leipzig,  1619,  8vo. 

VIII.  Paulus  Silbntiarius,  already  mentioned  as  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  wrote  likewise  various  other  poems,  of  which  the  following  are  ex- 
tant :  1.  "^^pwris  rod  tfoov  r^i  aylas  2o^las^  Description  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Sophia,  consisting  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  verses,  of  which 
the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty.four  are  iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  The 
description  is  praised  as  accurate  and  clear,  and  the  versification  is  not 
deficient  in  elegance.  2.  ''E/c^pao-is  rod  AfifiwoSf  Description  of  the  PvXpU, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  of  which  the  first  twenty- 
nine  are  iambic,  and  the  rest  hexameter.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  second  part  of 
the  former. 

The  best  editions  of  both  these  poems  are  that  of  Graefe,  Leipxig,  18S2,  8to,  and  tint 
of  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  tiie  Byaantine  historians,  1837,  8vo. 

IX.  Paulus  Silentiarius  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  poets  of  this 
period  in  whom  any  spark  of  true  poetic  talent  displayed  itself  Those 
that  remain  were  mere  versifiers,  such  as  Gboroius  Fisidbs,  Theodorus 

DiACONUS,  CONSTANTINB  PsELLUS,  ThEODORUS  PrODROMUS,  JoaNNSS  TzETZ- 

xs,  Manuel  Philes,  Joannes  Pediasmus.     Of  these  we  will  notice  the 
principal  ones. 

X.  Gboroius  PisIdes,^  or  George  of  Pisidia,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  610  to  641).  In  the  MSS. 
of  his  works  he  is  described  as  a  deacon  and  Xapro^i/Xa!^,  or  ''record- 
keeper,"  and  Xc€wo0^Aa|,  or  "  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels"  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  various  poems,  some  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Among  the  latter  we  may  mention  "  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians,"  in  three  books,  containing  one 
thousand  and  ninety-eight  verses,  and  composed  in  iambic  trimeters; 
another  **  on  the  Invasion  of  the  Avars,"  and  the  attack  made  by  them  on 
Constantinople  during  the  absence  of  Heraclius.  It  consists  of  one  book 
of  six  hundred  and  forty-one  iambic  trimeters ;  and  a  third  poem,  entitled 
'Eld^c^i'  ^  KofffMvpyiaj  "  On  the  Creation,"  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ten  iambic  trimeters.  The  versification  of  Georgius  is  correct  and 
elegant,  and  inharmonious  verses  are  very  rare.  But  his  poems,  however 
polished,  are  frequently  dull. 

The  poems  on  the  Expedition  agiiinst  the  Persians  and  the  Invasion  of  the  Avars  are 
edited  by  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  reprint  of  the  B>'«antine  writers.  The  llexaenieron  is  best 
edited  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrumt  1654,  fol.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  389,  sej^. 

XL  CoNSTANTiwus  PsBLLUs*  flourishcd  iu  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era.    He  was  horn  at  Constantinople,  of  a  cotk«\xVat  Mv4^\T\^YK^.^«scls9c^^ 
A.D.  1090.    He  studied  at  AtbeAs,  and  exoe\\ft&  Vii  %\\  Wi^Vj^tCy^^^^s^^ 
iMMaiiMci:Biogr.,9.v,  -  *¥U%k 
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Tkscmst*  Pi.:3««Svt*.^  2  ttI',  irwd  is  the  first  Uf  of  the 
ccassrj.  At  vu  aeji  3  zrcai  repose  by  his  eoBtenpoffaiies  as 
2  »RMar  SBii  pa^^Mocdier  Se  -«tc««  c^ca  2  Tuietj  of  svbfccts.  phflos- 
opbj.  ^72BL!B2r.  ihiC^jw^eT.  iisKtyrj.  ±3C  miiiiiimj.  aad.  in  partictfar,  was 
2  sooK'vliias  procnb^  poec  Abwoj  fe^  foctical  piodagiious  we  mar  meii- 
taan.  I  A  MancL  JSmmau.  m  sjoe  'wJi.  «■  the  hwea  of  Rhodaathe  and 
IfosaAti.  It  'j»  wrmem  s  aacMC  rene,  zad  eidHkts  Terr  linle  abifitr. 
There  is  no  sAtcnl  profreaES  m  :he  acswB.  no  onitT  in  the  cfaancteis. 
2.  GsUjyra^cmjuiiA.  2  poem  13  a^rs.'***  r^rae.  03  -  the  Battle  of  the  Mke 
2BC  Cai,"  L£  ja."iiSi^:ii  .ji  ;:.e  B.i.Ti-'.iria*-"^^ <■.*«.  3.  A  ^«m  c^  FriendsMpf 
in  taicrr.'?  s-tcat.-.  1.  A  ^>:x.  -.  iiressei  10  :t»e  £mper>r  Maooel  Com- 
iheni::^.  :n  wuch  h«  c>xnpl2ias  of  h-s  poxenj.  ».  Ept^remauU*.  Gonsisting 
of  iMjeiirrzl  sTznunanes  of  tbe  suDect-matter  of  the  PeBtateoefa.  the  Book 
of  Joahoa.  dtc. 

T^ere  :.4  ocIt  coe  ed.t.*XL  9f  cL<?  yi*zr.'TsL  Rcnaaee.  naaielT.  th»i  oTGasiBUB.  PiDia, 
16SS.  Tike  ga.Lopijq'jnacte.a  3  oCut^  a(p<aded  to  the  e(Lci«as  aCJEmo^mai  Bmbrnm.  b 
ku  also  b««a  »*f:t«*i  tr  Lf»3-  :a  ^o-::*r:.oa  wui  ilie  Hooktk  hvKas.  HalLe,  1T96-  Tha 
poem  00  Fr:«cd»:r?  Lm  Vei«  fr^::*r.:::.  *??«k;«1  to  tbe  editioos  of  Seofacns.  It  was 
also  7nat«4  separtMiy  bj  Mflrrtl.  rar.«.  I54'>.  as  w*l:  as  iy  otbm.  Tl»  po«m  to  Maa- 
vd  C«akiieikss  m  ja^en  la  t]:jc  fine  Tolr:.-*  of  Cones'  AUucU,  Paris.  ]$9«.  The  Efigrmm' 
malM  mfTt  pacLzsoe^  first  %e  Ba^».  1^2^.  %n4  afti»Tward  at  ABgers.  lOS. 

XIII.  JoAXXEft  TzLTZEs.'  a  G;-€;ek  grammariaD  and  poet  of  Coastanti- 
DOple,  flourished  about  A  IJ.  \\5(,*  Ha  writings  bear  evident  traces  of 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and 
not  less  of  the  inordinate  conceit  with  which  thej  had  filled  him.  He 
WTOte  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  several  are  still  extant.  Of  these 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important:  1.  Iauue^  {Hi^ca),  consisting 
properly  of  three  poems,  coUected  into  one,  with  the  titles  Ta  vpi  'Oft^ifm, 
ra  'Ofiiipovf  mU  </«  ii^'Opaipow.  The  whole  amounts  to  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  Terse.  The 
first  contains  the  wh(^  Iliac  cycle,  from  the  birth  of  Paris  to  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege,  when  the  Iliad  begins.  The  second  consists  of  an 
gfcridynent  of  the  Iliad.    The  third,  like  the  woA  of  Qnintoa  Smymgns, 
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is  devoted  to  the  occurrences  which  took  place  between  the  death  of 
Hector  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  very  dull  composition ;  all 
the  merits  that  are  to  be  found  in  which  should  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier 
poets,  from  wh(»n Tzetzes  derived  his  materials.  2.  XiWScs  (ChUiades), 
consistin^i  in  its  present  form,  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  lines.  The  name  CkiUadet  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  Ger- 
belius,  who  divided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into  thirteen 
divisions  of  one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete.  Tzetzes  him- 
self caUed  it  Bi/3Aoi  Iffropitcfi,  and  divided  it  into  three  wlyams,  as  he 
termed  them.  Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kind,  but 
embraces  chiefly  mythological  and  historical  narratives,  arranged  under 
sepaiate  titles,  but  without  any  farther  connection.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  them  as  they  occur :  Crcesus,  Midas,  Gyges,  Codrus,  Alcmeon, 
the  sons  of  Boreas,  Euphorbus,  dec.  It  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  what 
is  termed  poUHcal,  or  popular  verse.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
and  curious  information,  though,  as  Heyne  has  shown,  the  bulk  of  it  was 
obtained  by  Tzetzes  at  second  hand.  The  brother  of  John  Tzetzes  waa 
Isaac  Tzetzes,  author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron. 

or  the  editions  of  tbe  lUaca  we  may  mention  that  of  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1703,  and  that 
of  Bekker,  Beriin,  1810.  The  latter  is  the  more  correct,  and  is  reprinted  by  Lehrs  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  Apolloains,  Ac,  in  Didot's  BiUiotkeea  Graca,  Paris,  1840. 
Of  the  ChUiades  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Kiessling,  Leipzig,  1826,  though  much  still  re- 
quires to  be  done. 

XIV.  Manuel  Philes  or  Phils,  a  native  of  Ephesns,  but  a  resident  of 
Constantinople,  was  born  A.D.  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His  poem 
wtpH  ^<i»mv  UiiSrnros  {De  Animaliutn  Proprielate\  chiefly  extracted  from 
.Clian,  and  in  iambic  verse,  is  edited  by  De  Pauw,  Utrecht,  1739,  and  with 
a  revised  text  by  Lehrs  and  Diibner,  forming  part  of  the  volume  contain- 
ing Ameis's  edition  of  the  Bucolic  poets,  in  Didot's  BibUothtca  Graca, 
Paris,  1846. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 
SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  TKRlOD—emOmmed, 

PROSE. 
SOPHISTS,^    ETC. 

I.  A  few  only  of  the  Sophists  of  this  period  will  requite  our  attention. 
These  are  Ulpian  of  Antioch,  Thehistius,  Libanius,  Himerius,  the  Em- 
peror JULIAIfUS,  PRO^KESIUS,  BaSILIUS. 

II.  Ulpianus*  of  Antioch  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name  of  Ulpianns  is  prefixed 
to  extant  commentaries  in  Greek,  on  eighteen  of  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  it  is  usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpian  of  An- 
tiocb.    Bat  Suidas  does  not  mention  these  cammeiT\\«rvfe'&  -aX.  ^\  %.^^'^ 

is  evident  that  in  their  present  form  they  ttte  oi  Ti»v<JPL\3aXgt  w^vr..  '^^^^^ 

'  ^bMI, Mitt, Lit,  Or.,ytA.^pA¥^ 9&iq,  »  8iid0i,'DteU«»«r->«  ** 
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oommentaries  may  origmaUy  hare  been  written  by  one  of  the  sophists  of 
the  name  (for  Suidas  mentions  also  two  others,  one  of  Gaza,  and  the 
other  of  Emesa) ;  but  they  have  receired  numerous  additions  and  inter- 
polations from  some  grammarian  of  a  very  late  period.  Thiii  is  the  opinioa 
of  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  remariu  that  there  are  scarcely  twenty  passages  in 
Demosthenes  in  which  the  writer  throws  Ught  upon  difficulties,  which 
could  not  be  equally  well  explained  without  his  aid.  These  commentaries 
are  given  in  the  different  ^itions  of  Demosthenes,  and  also  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators. 

III.  T^BMisnus  {St/iiarws),^  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  rhetori- 
cian, was  a  Paphlagonian,  and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterward  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantino,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valens, 
Gratiao,  and  Theodosius.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  all  those  emperors, 
and  Mras  promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  dtate.  After 
holding  various  public  offices,  and  being  employed  on  many  public  em- 
bassies, he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  384. 
So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Theodosius,  that,  thoo|^ 
Themistios  was  a  heathen,  the  emperor  intrusted  his  son  Arcadius  to  the 
tutorship  of  the  philosopher.  The  life  of  Themistins  probably  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  A.D.  390.  Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age,  Christian  as  well  as 
heathen.  Not  only  Libanius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianens  also,  was  bis 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an  epistle  still  extant,  calls 
him  the  ''  king  of  arguments."  The  orations  (iroXirixa)  xSym)  of  Tbemis- 
tius,  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius,  were  thirty-six  in  number,  of  which 
thirty-three  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  one  in  a 
Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of 
them  was  discovered  by  Mai  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  in  1816. 
His  philosophical  works  must  have  been  very  voluminous,  for  Photius 
tells  us  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  and 
that  there  were  also  exegetical  labors  of  his  on  Plato. 

The  best  edition  of  the  osations  is  that  of  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1833,  8vo.  The  editio 
prtnceps  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  of  Aldus,  1534,  fol.,  containing  the  philosophical  works 
that  remain,  and  also  eight  orations.  There  has  been  no  subsequent  edition  of  the 
whole  works. 

IV.  Libanius  {Aifidrios),*  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was 
born  at  Antioch  about  A.D.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens,  where  he  im- 
bibed an  ardent  love  for  the  great  classical  writers  of  Greece ;  and  he 
afterward  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  attended  by  so  large  a  number  of  pupils,  that  the  classes  of  the  pub- 
lic professors  were  completely  deserted.*  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libanius  with  being  a  magician,  and  obtained  his  expulsion  from  Con- 
stantinople about  A.D.  346.*  He  then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he 
taught  with  equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents.*  After  a  stay  of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he 
was  recalled  to  Constantinople.    Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at  An- 

'  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  i,  v.  */<{.«.  <  LSbmi^  De  tm.  mm,  p.  S9. 

*  I  c.,p,  30.  <  t  c^>.  VvSivi* 
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tioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  received  the 
ffreatest  marks  of  favor  fVom  the  Emperor  Julian,  A.D.  362.  In  the  reign 
of  Valens  he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afterward  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  favor  of  that  monarch  also.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  likewise 
showed  him  marks  of  respect ;  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  disturbed 
by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family,  and  more  especially  by  the  dis- 
putes in  which  he  was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  can  not,  however,  be  denied  that  he  him- 
self was  as  much  to  blame  as  his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
voked them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the  pride  and  vanity  which 
every  where  appear  in  his  orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  polit- 
ical questions,  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  left  alone.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  St.  Basil  and  Ghrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  connection.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  fh>m  one 
of  his  epistles  it  is  evident  that  he  was  alive  in  A.D.  391,^  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  a  fbw  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 

We  still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  the  works  of  Libanius,  but 
how  many  may  have  been  lost  is  uncertain.  The  extant  works  are,  1. 
Upoyvfomfftjuirww  irtiptiBtiyfUfTa,  or  Models  for  rhetorical  exercises.  2.  A^ 
01,  or  Orations,  sixty-seven  in  number.  3.  McA^cu,  or  Declamations, 
that  is,  orations  on  fictitious  subjects,  and  descriptions  of  various  kinds, 
fifty  in  number.  4.  A  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  arguments  to  the  speeches 
of  the  same  orator.  5.  'Zin&ToXal,  or  Letters,  of  which  a  large  number 
are  still  extant.  Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting,  being 
addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  such  as  the  Emperor 
Julian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ghrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  in  all  of  them  is  neat  and  elegant. 

As  regards  the  style  of  Libanius  as  an  orator,  some  modem  critics 
have  called  him  a  real  model  of  pure  Attic  Ghreek ;  but  this  is  carrying 
praise  too  far,  and  even  Photios  entertained  a  much  more  correct  opinion 
of  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Libanius  is  by  far  the  most  talented 
and  most  successful  among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  fourth  century ;  he 
took  the  best  orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models,  and  we  can  often 
see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy  imitator  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  ani- 
mated descriptions  are  often  full  of  power  and  elegance ;  but  he  is  not 
able  always  to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely  find  in  him 
that  natural  simplicity  which  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  the  best  At- 
tic orators.  His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  pure  Old  Attic  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  Modem ;  and  the  latter  would  be  more  excusa- 
ble, if  he  did  not  so  often  claim  for  himself  the  excellences  of  the  ancient 
orators.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  substance.  As  fhr  as  the  his- 
tory of  his  age  is  concemed,  some  of  his  orations,  and  still  more  his 
epistles,  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  he  relates  the 
events  of  his  own  life,  the  eulogies  on  Constantius  and  Constans,  the 
orations  on  Juliarif  several  orations  describm^  tViQ  coh^yXvqpci  q'C  KxiXSs^^.^ 
and  those  which  he  wrote  against  his  pTofeaBioivgiY  ^IA\o\\^^K^i^q^\«^g^^^^ 
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A  complete  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Libooius  does  not  yet  exist.  The  best  editMHi 
of  the  orations  and  declatoations  is  tliat  of  ReiskOi  Altenbnrg,  1791-07, 4  toIs.  8vo.  Tbe 
number  of  orations,  however,  in  Reiske's  edition,  amounts  to  only  sixty-five.  Another 
oration,  Ilcpi  'OkvfirCoVf  was  discovered  in  a  Barberini  MS.  by  Siebenkees,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Anecdota  Qrmca,  Nttmberg,  1708,  p.  75,  9eqq,  A  sixty-seventh  oration 
was  first  published  by  Mai,  in  his  second  edition  of  Fronto,  Rome,  1833,  p.  431,  seff. 
So,  again,  the  number  of  declamations  in  Reiske's  edition  is  forty-eight,  bm  two  addi* 
tional  ones  have  since  been  published,  one  by  Boissonade,  in  his  Anecdota  Grwca^  v(4. 1., 
p.  105,  Btqq.    The  best  edition  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  J.  C.  Wolf,  Amsterdam,  1738,  (bL 

V.  HiMSRius.('lfi^/>ios),^  a  celebrated  sophist,  was  bom  at  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  aod  belongs,  according  to  the  most  correct  account,  to  the 
period  from  A.D.  315  to  386.  He  studied  at  Athens,  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  there.  In  this  city  he  gave  in- 
struction to  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  and  the  celebrated  Christian  wri- 
ters Bazil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  A.D.  362  the  Emperor  Juhan 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  A.D.  368,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  {Upk  v6ffos).  Himerius 
was  a  pagan,  and,  like  Libanius  and  other  eminent  men,  remained  a 
pagan,  though  we  do  not  perceive  in  his  writings  any  hatred  or  animosity 
against  the  Christians ;  he  speaks  of  them  with  mildness  and  moderation, 
and  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  a  part  of  which  only 
liavc  come  down  to  us.  There  were  extant  in  the  time  oi  .^^hotius  sev- 
ciity-one  orations  by  Himerius,  but  of  these  only  twenty-four  have  reach- 
ed our  time  complete.  Of  thirty-six  others  we  have  only  extracts  in 
Photius,  and  of  the  remaining  eleven  we  have  only  fragments.  In  his 
oratory  Himerius  took  Aristides  for  his  model.  His  style,  however,  is 
obscure,  and  overladen  with  ornament,  and  marked  occasionally  by  turgid 
and  bombastic  phraseology.     Still,  he  is  not  without  talent  as  an  orator. 

A  complete  collection  of  all  the  extant  productions  of  Himerius  was  first  prepared  by 
Wernsdorf,  GKittingen,  1790,  Svo.  This  is  the  best  edition.  One  fVagment  of  some 
length  has  since  been  discovered,  and  is  given  in  Boissonade's  Anecdota  GrtBca,  vol.  i., 
p.  172,  segq. 

VI.  JuLiANus,  Flavius  Claudius,'  usually  called  Julian,  and  snmamed 
the  Apostate,  was  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  331,  and  reigned  as 
Roman  emperor  A.D.  361-363.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works,  many 
of  which  are  extant.  Julian  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but 
possessed  no  creative  genius.  He  did  not,  however,  write  merely  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries ;  his  works  show  that 
he  had  his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
business  his  extraordinary  activity  arose  from  the  wants  of  a  powerful 
mind,  which  desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  His  style  is  re- 
markably pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the  best  classical  Greek 
writers,  although  he  sometimes  indulges  in  the  exaggerated  and  over- 
elaborate  diction  of  his  contemporaries.  The  following  are  his  most  im- 
portant works  :  1.  Letters,  most  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circu- 
Jation,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time.     One, 
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which  was  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  and  in  which 
the  author  explains  the  motives  for  his  having  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  is  an  interesting  and  most  important  historical 
document.  2.  Orations  on  various  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  on  the  worship  of  the  sun,  on  the  mother  of  the  gods 
(Cybele),  on  true  and  false  cynicism,  &c.  3.  The  Casars^  or  the  Ban- 
qu€t  {Kai<rcip€s  ^  %vftv6(riop),  a  satirical  craaposition,  which  Gibbon  justly 
calls  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  productions  of  ancient  wit. 
Julian  describes  the  Roman  emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to 
take  their  seat  around  a  table  in  the  heavens ;  and  as  they  come  up,  their 
faults,  vices,  and  crimes  are  censured  with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old 
Silenus,  whereupon  each  Csesar  defends  himself  as  well  as  he  can.  4. 
MisopoooN,  or  "  the  enemy  of  the  beard"  (Mi^oirc^y),  called  also  Anti- 
ocHicDs,  or  "  the  Antiochian"  {*AvTioxuc6s)i  a  severe  satire  on  the  licen- 
tious and  effeminate  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridi- 
culed Julian  when  he  resided  in  that  city  on  account  of  his  austere  vir- 
tues, and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing  his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient 
fashion.  5.  Against  the  Christians  {Kark  Xpurriay&y).  This  work  is 
lust,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in  Cyrill's  reply  to  it,  which  is 
still  extant.* 

The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  Letters  is  that  of  Heyler,  Mainz,  1828,  8vo.  It  con* 
tains  eighty-three  letters,  with  a  Latin  translaticm,  and  a  commentary  ef  the  editor. 
There  are,  besides,  some  fragments  of  lost  letters.  The  best  editions  of  the  Ccuars  are 
by  Ileusinger,  Gotha,  1736,  8vo,  1741,  8vo,  and  by  Harles,  the  editor  of  Fabricias'  Bib- 
Uotheca  GrcBca^  Eriangen,  1785,  8to.  The  best  edition  of  the  ccrtlected  worics  of  Jnlian  is 
by  Spanheim,  Leipzig,  1696,  fol. 

VII.  PsoiBBEsius  (Tlpocupdirios),*  a  distinguished  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  a  native  of  Armenia,  bom  about  A.D.  276.  He  first  studied  at  An- 
tioch under  Ulpian,  and  afterward  at  Athens  under  Julian,  then  seated 
in  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  At  a  later  period  he  became  the  chief  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation.  When  Julian 
promulgated  his  ill-judged  decree,  forbidding  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Christian  religion  to  practice  their  art,  we  are  told  that  Proaeresius  was 
expressly  exempted  from  its  operation,  but  that  he  refused  any  immunity 
not  enjoyed  by  his  brethren.  From  the  account  of  Eunapius,  we  learn 
that  he  was  of  gigantic  stature  (Casaubon  and  Wyttenbach  conjecture 
that  he  was  nine  feet  high  !>,  and  of  stately  bearing,  so  vigorous  in  his  old 
age  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  him  other  than  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  constitution  was  of  iron  strength  {<nBiip4oy)j  braving  the  vnnter  colds 
of  Gaul  without  shoes,  and  in  light  clothing,  and  drinking  unwarmed  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  when  almost  frozen.  His  style  of  eloquence  seems 
to  have  been  flowing,  and  graced  with  allusions  to  classic  times.  He  had 
great  powers  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  a  prodigious  memory. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  works  of  his. 

Vin.  Basilius  (Bcur/\€ws),'  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was  bom 
A.D.  389,  at  Csesarea,  in  Cappadocia.  He  studied  at  Antioch  or  Con- 
stantinoplef  under  Libanius,  and  subseqaettlVy  coTvXm\xfi^\iv&  ^Vsi^x^'^  Vs^ 

J  Smia,  L  c.  a  Id.  ib.  *^  \4.>b. 
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four  years  (A.D.  851-355),  chiefly  ander  the  sophists  Himerins  tad  Pime- 
resius.  Among  his  feUow-stiideitts  were  the  Emperor  Julian  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  the  latter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  Mend.  After 
acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  rhet- 
oric, philosophy,  and  science,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  causes,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession,  and  deVoted  himself  to 
a  religiotts  hfe.  He  now  led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years.  He  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  A.D.  870,  in  place  of  Eusebius.  He  died  in 
A.D.  879.  Basil  stands  conspicuous  for  learning  and  eloquence,  for  bis 
seal  for  the  Cathcdie  faith  against  the  powerful  Arian  and  semi-Arian 
bishops  in  his  neighboriiood,  and  for  his  eflforts  for  church  union  both  in 
the  East  and  West. 

The  firat  eomptoce  edition  of  BasiPi  woriui  was  pnblielMd  it  Baiie  in  1551.  The  raoiC 
complete  mnd  the  beet  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Gamier,  Parts,  ITSl-M,  3  Tola.  M. ;  n- 
printed  In  6  wqHb,  royal  8to,  Paria,  18S8,  aeqq. 


CHAPTER  LV. 
SETXNTH  Oil  BYZANTINE  PERIOI>--eoii<m«cd. 
WRITEES    OF    WORKS    OF    FICTION. 

!  Frrs  writers  claim  our  attention  nndef  thils  head,  nameilty,  Hbliodo- 
EDs,  Achilles  Tatius,  Lonous,  Charitov,  and  EusTATHros. 

11  Heliodorus'  was  bom  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  under  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  He  was  bishop  of  Trieca,  in  Thessaiy ;  but,  before  he  was 
raised  to  this  dignity,  he  wrote  a  romance  in  ten  books,  entitled  JEthiopka 
{Ki9unciKi)y  because  the  scene  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  Ethiopia.  It  relates  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  and 
is  far  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romances.  Though  very  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modem  fiction  which  appeal  to  the  universal  S3rm- 
pathies  of  our  nature,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  improbable  adventures, 
the  many  and  various  characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes 
described.  The  opening  scene  is  admirable,  and  the  point  of  the  story  at 
which  it  occurs  is  very  well  chosen.  The  language  is  siiiiple  and  ele- 
gant, though  it  is  sometimes  too  diffuse,  and  often  deviates  from  the  pure 
Attic  standard.  The  work  formed  the  model  for  subsequent  Greek  ro- 
mance writers. 

I  n  modern  times  the  JEtkiopica  was  scarcely  known  until,  at  the  sacking  of  Ofen  in 
1526,  a  MS.  of  the  work  in  the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  attracted, 
by  its  binding,  the  attention  of  a  soldier,  who  brought  it  into  Germany,  and  at  last  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  Obaopnus,  who  printed  it  at  Basle,  1534,  4to.  Several  better 
MSS.  were  afterward  discovered.  The  best  and  latest  editions  are  that  of  Mitscheriich, 
in  his  Scriptores  Graaci  Eroticif  Strasburg,  1798,  of  which  it  (brms  the  second  vohune,  in 
two  parts,  and  that  of  Coraes,  Paris,  1803,  2  vols.  8vo. 

III.  Achilles  Tatius  (*AxtAXc&s  TcCnos),^  or,  as  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
call  him,  Achilles  Statius,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the  hit- 
1  Smith,  Dia.Bwgr.y»,v.  *  M-A. 
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ter  half  of  thd  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  eight  books,  containing  the  adren- 
tnres  of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  bears  the  title  T&  xarit  AevKimrriy  Koi  KXctro^yro.  Notwithstanding  all 
its  defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the  Greeks,  ranking  next 
to  the  JEthiopiea  of  Heliodoms.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor  Heliodorus, 
disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is  marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself; 
but  the  accumulation  of  adventures,  and  of  physical,  as  well  as  moral 
difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  overcome  before  they  are  happily 
united,  is  too  great,  and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skillfully  managed  by  the  author.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  appears  to  have  bestowed  his 
principal  care,  is  thoroughly  rhetorical ;  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after 
elegance  and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  antitheses.  These  things, 
however,  were  just  what  the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read  is  attested  by  the  number  of  MSS.  still  extant. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8to,  printed  to> 
gether  with  similar  works  of  Longus  And  Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  T<4nmlnoas, 
though  rather  eareleas  commentary,  was  published  by  Salmasins,  Leyden,  1640,  8to. 
The  best  and  most  recent  edition  is  by  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1831,  2  vols.  8to. 

IV.  Lovous  {AAyyosy^  a  Greek  sophist,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  fourth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Concerning 
his  history  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  after  the 
time  of  Helic»doru»,  fbr  there  are  some  passages  in  his  wOrk  which  seem 
to  be  imitatiftis  of  Heliodorus  of  Emesa.  Longus  is  one  of  the  erotic 
writers  whom  we  meet  with  at  the  close  of  ancient  and  the  beginning 
of  middle-age  history.  His  work  bears  the  title  TloififyiKuv  r&p  Korit  Adipyiv 
Koi  XA(^v,  or,  in  Latin,  Pustoralia  de  Ddphnide  et  Chloe.  It  is  written  in 
pleasing  and  elegant  prose,  but  is  not  free  from  the  artificial  embellish- 
ments peculiar  to  that  age. 

Among  more  recent  editions  we  may  notice  those  of  Boden,  Leipzig,  1777, 8vo ;  Villoi- 
mh,  Paris>  1778,  3  vols.  870  and  4to,  with  a  very  much  improved  text ;  Mitscherlich, 
Mpont  (Deuzpontt),  1704,  8to,  forming  the  third  volnme  of  his  Scriptoreg  Erotki  Grmd; 
Sehaefbr,  Leipzig,  1803, 8vo ;  Passow,  Leipzig,  1811,  ISmo ;  and  Seller,  Leipzig,  1843,  8to. 

V.  CharIton  (Xh^tim'),^  a  native  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in  eight  books,  on  the  loves  of  Chaereas  and 
Callirhog.  The  title  of  the  work  is  Xaplrwos  *hpf>o9uri4»s  r&v  v€p\  Xcup4w 
fcol  KaXkipp^fif  iptruc&y  inrrrifAdrtty  A^i  ^,  but  the  name  and  native  place 
of  the  writer  are  probably  feigned  (from  x^^'  ^^^  'A^poS/n;),  as  his  time 
and  position  certainly  are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  of  the 
orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  referring  to  the  Syracusan  orator  mention- 
ed by  Thucydides  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermocrates.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  author,  but  he  probably 
did  not  live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  |The  incidents  are 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  is  simple ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  reckoned  inf^ior  to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Heliodoms,  Longus,  And 
XejHfphoa  ofEphesus.  ^ __ 

'  Smttky  Diet.  BSogr.,  t.  v. 
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There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  flrom  which  it  was  printed  by  D'OnriOe, 
Amsterdam,  1750, 3  vols.  4to,  generally  in  one.  D'Orville's  commentary  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  on  any  ancient  author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional  notes  by  Beck,  1 
▼ol.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1783.  A  very  beantifU  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Venice, 
181S,  4to. 

VI.  EusTATHins  (E6(m(0ios),'  an  erotic  writer  or  novelist,  whose  name 
is  written  in  some  MSS.  Eumathiu9.  With  regard  to  his  native  place,  he 
is  called  in  the  MSS.  of  his  work  MwcptfifioXirris,  which  is  usaally  referred 
to  Constantinople,  or  naptfifioXinis,  according  to  which  he  would  be  a 
native  of  the  Egyptian  town  of  Parembole.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  rank,  and  high  in  office,  for  the  MSS.  describe  him  as  wpetrmw- 
0fK4aifioSf  and  ti4ya$  xopro^Xol,  or  chief  keeper  of  the  archives.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  so  that  his 
work  would  be  the  latest  Greek  novel  that  we  know  of.  Some  writers 
confound  him  with  Eustathius  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  from  whom 
he  must  surely  be  distinguished.  The  novel  which  he  wrote,  and  through 
which  alone  his  name  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  the  title  T^  xoff  Tatihniy 
Kol  'Tafuylay  9pafxa,  and  consists  of  eleven  books,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
which  the  author  himself  mentions  the  title.  It  is  a  story  of  the  love  of 
Hysmine  and  Hysminias,  written  in  a  very  artificial  style.  The  tale  is 
monotonous  and  wearisome ;  the  story  is  frigid  and  improbable,  and  shows 
no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

This  work  was  first  edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  6to.  Somewhat  improved  re> 
prints  of  Gaulmin*s  edition  appeared  at  Vienna,  1701,  8vo,  and  Leipaig,  1708,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— conrtnueo. 

GRAMMARIANS.' 

I.  Constantinople  became  during  this  period  the  seat  of  grammatical 
erudition.  The  founder  of  this  new  capital  established  in  it  a  schod 
w^hich  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  modern  university,  since  instruction, 
in  place  of  being  confined  to  a  single  science,  was  extended  over  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  He  also  erected  a  building,  which  George 
Codinus  calls  a  Telradisium,*  in  which  resided  fifteen  professors,  all  ec- 
clesiastics, who  were  called  OiKov/Aci^tKof,  (Ecumenics  or  Universals^  and 
had  over  them  a  chief  who  bore  the  title  of  OiKovfitviKhs  SiSda-Ko^oSy  or 
(Ecumenic  instructor,  and  had  charge  of  the  public  library  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical archives.  The  library  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  Julian,  who 
incorporated  with  it  his  own  collection.  Valens  also  attached  to  it  seven 
antiquaries  or  philologists,  charged  with  the  preparation  of  manuscripts. 
This  collection  increased,  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a  half,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes. 

II.  The  (Ecumenic  professors  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  at 

»  Smith,  Diet.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  ^  SchsU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  854. 
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Constantinople ;  the  emperor  often  consulted  them ;  and  their  order  was 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  seminary  which  furnished  archbishops  and  patriarchs 
to  the  Church. 

III.  In  A.D.  476,  under  the  very  short  reign  of  Basilicas  II.,  a  wing 
of  the  Tetradisium  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  together  with  the  vol- 
umes contained  in  it,  among  which  were,  it  is  said,  the  forty-eight  books 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  intestines  of  a 
serpent  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long !  Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  and  his 
successors,  repaired  in  part  this  loss ;  but  the  new  collection  had  not 
reached  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  volumes,  when,  in  A.D.  730,  Leo 
III.,  the  celebrated  iconoclast,  if  we  believe  the  common  story,  gave  or^ 
ders  to  burn  the  librar]^  of  St.  Sophia,  as  it  was  called,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevent  his  opponents  from  strengthening  their  opinions  by  historical  ar- 
guments. This,  however,  in  all  probability,  is  merely  an  idle  story,  in- 
vented by  some  ignorant  monk,  and  repeated  by  fanatics.  The  library 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  actually  destroyed  by  some  confla- 
gration, and  never  to  have  fully  revived.* 

IV.  Granunar,  that  is  to  say,  philology  in  all  its  branches,  was  one  of 
the  sciences  which  the  cecumenic  doctors  professed ;  but  they  gave  it  a 
new  form.  Being  more  of  theologians  than  grammarians,  and  living  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  the  harmony  of  which  would  have  been 
disturbed  had  they  not  closed  the  door  on  all  those  philological  and  crit- 
ical discussions  which  formed  the  delight  of  the  Alexandrean  literati,  and 
often  divided  them  into  parties  and  sects,  the  Byzantine  professors  re- 
duced grammatical  science  to  a  regular  and  unvarying  system.  As  the 
basis  of  their  grammatical  views,  they  adopted  the  theory  of  Bionysius 
Thrax,  or  what  passed  for  such,  and  his  precepts  served  as  a  foundation 
for  all  grammatical  instruction.' 

V.  If  this  system  had  its  advantages,  it  served,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
disgust  all  those  who  were  gifted  with  a  critical  spirit,  and  were  desirous 
of  indulging  in  bolder  speculations.  Hence  the  number  of  Byzantine  gram- 
marians, whose  names  and  works  have  reached  us,  was  very  limited  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Tetradisium.  It  became  somewhat  augmented 
in  the  eighth  century  and  subsequently,  but  among  the  writers  who  thus 
occupied  themselves  with  an  expiring  language,  few  attained  to  any  de- 
gree of  celebrity.  Many  of  their  works  still  remain  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  some  of  which  still  possess  a  certain  value  from  the  citations 
which  they  contain  of  productions  that  are  now  lost.  These  are  the 
works  that  modern  scholars  occasionally  put  forth,  along  with  other  un- 
published productions,  under  the  head  of  AtieMta. 

VI.  Among  the  grammarians  to  whom  we  have  just  been  alluding  the 
following  may  be  named :  Hblladius,  Gboroius  Chosroboscus,  Thbo- 
Dosius  of  Alexandrea,  Michael  Syncellus,  Thboonostus,  Manuel  Moi- 
cHOPULUs,  uncle  and  nephew,  Maximus  Planudbs,  Nicephoras  GRBooEif, 
and  Tricha,  who  wrote  on  metres. 

<  SckfiU,  le.  *  Id,ik. 
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CHAPTER  LVII, 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE 
SCHOLIASTS    AND    COMMENTATORS. 

I.  SvRUNUtf  iXupmif6s)i^  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  8cho(^ 
was  a  native  of  Aiexaodrea.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  known.  He 
studied  with  great  zeal  under  Plutarchus,  who  appointed  him  his  success- 
or. The  most  distinguished  of  his  own  disciple  was  Proclus,  who  re- 
garded him  with  the  greatest  veneration.  Syrianus  wrote  commentaries 
on  various  parts  of  Aristotle's  writings.  Of  these,  a  commentary  on  the 
Metaphysics  is  still  extant,  which  is  of  considerable  value.  We  have  re- 
maining, also,  a  treatise  on  Ideas,  and  a  commentary  on  the  :^da€a  of 
Hermogenes,  published  by  Aldus  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Kketores, 
1609,  and  by  Walz  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  rhetorical  collection. 

II.  JBusTATHius,*  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  pne  of  the  best  schol- 
iasts of  this  period.  He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  works  of  Eustathius,  which 
have  come  down  to  as,  contain  the  amplest  proofs  that  he  was  beyond 
all  dispute  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age.  His  writings  consist  of  com- 
mentaries on  ancient  Greek  poets,  theological  treatises,  homilies,  epistles, 
&c.,  the  first  of  which  are  to  us  the  most  important.  These  commen- 
taries show  that  Eustathius  possessed  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  while  his  other 
works  exhibit  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  great  power  as  an  ora- 
tor, which  procured  him  the  esteem  of  the  imperial  family  of  the  Com- 
neni.  The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  his  Com.fnenUf.ry  on  the  Iliad 
and  Odyttey  (IlapcK/BoAal  ci;  r^r  'Ofiiipov  *lAu($a  «ca2  *0$i^<rci«y),  or,  rather, 
his  collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  commentators  of  those  two  poems. 
This  vast  compilation  was  made,  with  the  most  astonishing  diligence  and 
perseverance,  from  the  numerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexan- 
droan  grammarians  and  critics,  as  well  as  from  later  commentators ;  and 
as  nearly  all  the  works  from  which  Eustathius  made  his  extracts  are  lost, 
his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to  us,  for  he  has  preserved  at 
least  the  substance  of  their  remarks  and  criticisms.  The  work,  indeed, 
is  extremely  deficient  in  plan  and  method ;  the  author,  however,  can  not 
be  blamed  for  these  deficiencies,  as  his  title  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  a 
regular  conmientary  (the  term  vopciciSoW,  though  commonly  rendered 
"  commentary,"  denoting  merely  "  a  compilation").  He  incorporates  in  it 
every  thing  which  serves  to  illustrate  his  author,  whether  it  refers  to  the 
language  or  grammar,  or  to  mythology,  history,  and  geography.  We 
have  also  by  Eustathius  a  Commentary  on  Dionytiut  PeriegiteSf  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  the  same  diffuseness  as  the  commentar}'  on  Homer. 
Its  great  value  consists  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  earlier  writers  to 
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illustrate  the  geography  of  Dionysius.  A  commentary  on  Pindar  is  also 
mentioned,  which,  however,  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  Homer  was  published  at  Rome,  15^^-1550,  4 
vols,  fol.,  of  which  an  accurate  reprint  appeared  at  Basle  in  1559-60.  The  Florence  edi< 
tion  by  Politus,  1730,  3  vols,  fol.,  contains  only  the  commentary  to  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Iliad,  with  a  Latin  translation.  A  tcderably  correct  reprint  of  the  Roman  edition 
was  published  at  Leipxig,  1885-28, 7  vols.  4to,  the  seventh  containing  the  Index.  The 
Commentary  on  Dionynut  is  given  in  R.  Stephens's  edition  of  Dionysius,  Paris,  1547, 
4to ;  in  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1577, 4to,  and  1697, 8vo ;  in  Hudson's  Geograpk.  Mm., 
vol.  iv. ;  and,  lastly,  in  Bemhardy's  edition  of  Dionysius,  Leipzig,  18S8,  S  vols.  8vo.  The 
Introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  Pindar  was  first  edited  by  Tafel,  in  his  Euttatkh 
Thesealomcenns  Opusculaj  Frankfort,  1832,  4to,  firom  which  it  was  printed  separately  by 
Schneidewin,  Gdttingen,  1837,  8vo. 

III.  We  have  already  mentioned  John  and  Isaac  Tzbtzes,  and  the 
ccMnmentary  of  the  latter  on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  It  only  re- 
mains to  notice  under  the  present  head  Dbmetbius  Tbicunius.^  This 
individual  lived  about  A.D.  1400.  He  compiled  scholia  on  Henod^  Pindar, 
SaphocUs,  and  Aristophanes.  His  treatise  on  the  Metres  of  Sophocles  is  of 
little  value,  and  of  still  less  is  a  treatise  on  Figures.  He  was  the  author, 
also,  of  a  recension  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  editions  of  this  poet  from  1553  to  the  r^YOlution  effected  by  Brunck. 

The  adiotia  of  Triclinios  on  Sophodes,  and  his  treatise  on  the  metres  of  that  poet,  were 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Tumebus,  in  his  edition  of  Sophocles.  Brunck  has  insert* 
•d  the  scholia  in  his  edition,  but  not  the  treatise  pn  metres,  which  he  regards  as  of  no 
value  whatever. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— MrfmiMtf. 

LEXICOGRAPHERS,    ETC. 

I.  AnoNa  the  lexicographers  of  this  period  the  most  deserving  of  no- 
tice are  Habpocbation,  Ammonius,  Hbsychius,  Philxmon,  Photius,  Zon- 
ABAS,  and  SuiDAs.  To  these  we  may  add  the  writers  on  dialects,  Gbeo- 
CBX98  CoBiNTHUs/  Thomas  Maoisteb,  aud  Gboboius  Lbcapenus.  After 
whom  we  will  consider  the  literary  collections  of  P^orius,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  lexicographer,  and  the  Empress  Eudocia. 

LEZIC00BAPHBB8. 

II.  Habpocbation  C^P^oKparltw)  Valebius*  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon  to  the  works  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  entitled  ncp2  ruy  \4^€»y  rw 
Uku  ^6puy,  and  which  is  still  extant.  It  contains  not  only  explanations 
of  legal  and  political  terms,  but  also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  men- 
tioned in  the  speeches  of  the  Attic  orators.  The  work  is  to  us  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  it  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  the  pub- 
lic and  civil  code  of  Athens,  and  on  antiquarian,  historical,  and  literary 
subjects,  of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  but  for  this  dictionary  of  Har- 
poprntJiOUt  jfince  most  of  the  works  from  wh^h  the  yi^hot  <^Qm^\le<l  aie 
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lost,  and  appear  to  have  perished  at  an  early  period.  Hence  Suidas,  the 
author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  and  other  late  grammarians,  de- 
rived their  information  on  many  points  from  Harpocration.  All  we  know 
about  his  personal  history  is  contained  in  a  line  or  two  in  Suidas,  who 
calls  him  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandrea,  and,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
dictionary,  attributes  to  him  an  ii^BiipAy  crvyaytoyfi^  which  is  lost.  The 
period  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain. 

The  Leipzig  edition,  1834,  S  vols.  8to,  incorporates  every  thing  that  has  been  done  by 
previous  editors  for  Harpocration.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  text  (together  with 
the  dictionary  of  Moeris)  is  that  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo. 

III.  Ammonius  CAfjLfi^^tos)  Grammaticus,  professor  of  grammar  at  Alex- 
andrea at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  also  priest  of  the 
Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  vigorous  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the 
bishop  Theophilus,  A.D.  388-391,  Ammonius  fled  to  Constantinople,  and 
there  resumed  his  profession.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek  On  the  Differ- 
ences of  Words  of  like  Significaiion  (rcpl  byjAwf  <ca2  ^iap6poiv  Ae^cwy),  which 
is  appended  to  many  lexicons,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Scapula.  It  was 
edited  by  Valckenaer,  Ley  den,  1739,  4to,  and,  with  farther  notes,  by  C. 
F.  Ammon,  Erlangen,  1787,  8vo;  and  by  Schsfer,  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo. 
There  is  another  work  by  Ammonius,  xtpL  aKupo/ioyUu,  which  has  not  yet 
been  printed. 

IV.  Hbsychiub  ( H<r^io$),^  an  Alexandrean  grammarian,  under  whose 
name  a  large  Greek  dictionary  has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  his 
personal  history  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably  lived  about 
A.D.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  Diogenianus,  who  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian. The  investigations  of  modem  scholars  have  rendered  it  highly 
probable  that  Hesychius  was  a  pagan.  This  view  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  work  also  contains  a  number  of  Christian 
glosses  (A€|€if,  gloss<B  sacra) f  and  references  to  Christian  writers ;  but  it 
is  now  a  generally  established  belief  that  these  glosses  and  references 
are  interpolations,  introduced  into  the  work  by  a  later  hand.  The  work 
is  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of  its  explaining  the 
words  of  the  Greek  language,  but  also  from  its  comprising  much  literary 
and  archaeological  information,  derived  from  earlier  grammarians  and 
commentators,  whose  works  are  lost.  It  contains,  also,  a  large  number 
of  peculiar  dialectical  and  local  forms  and  expressions,  and  many  quota- 
tions from  other  writers.  The  arrangement  of  the  work,  however,  is 
very  defective.  The  author  would  seem  to  have  been  more  concerned 
about  the  accumulation  of  matter  derived  from  the  most  heterogeneous 
sources,  thdn  about  a  skillful  and  systematic  arrangement ;  but  some  of 
these  defects  are  perhaps  not  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  original 
compiler,  but  to  that  of  the  later  interpolators. 

The  first  edition  is  that  of  Veniee,  1514,  fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Greek  Mnsums,  who 
made  many  arbitrary  alterations  and  additions,  as  is  clear  ft-om  the  Venetian  MS.  (the 
only  one  as  yet  known).  The  edition  of  Musurus  was  followed  by  those  of  Florence, 
1520,  fol. ;  Hagenau,  1521,  fol. ;  and  that  of  C.  Schrevelius,  Leyden  and  Amsterdam, 
1686,  4to.    The  best  critical  edition,  however,  with  a  comprehensive  commentary,  ia 
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Chat  of  J.  Alberti,  which  was  ccmipleted  after  Alberti's  death  by  Rnhnken,  Leyden,  I746» 
1766,  2  vols.  fol.  A  supplement  to  this  edition  was  published  by  Schow,  Leyden,  1792, 
8vo.  The  GlosscB  Sacrte  have  been  edited  separately,  with  emendations  and  notes,  by 
Ernestij  Leipzig,  1785.  The  Adversaria  Hesychiana  of  Bishop  Pearson,  containing  mach 
valuable  matter,  appeared  from  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo. 

V.  Philemon  {^iK-fifiMv),  the  author  of  a.Ae{iKbv  r^xvo\oyuc6v,  the  extant 
portion  of  which  was  first  edited,  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  by  C.  Burney,  London,  1812,  and  afterward  by  Osann, 
Berlin,  1821.  The  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  his  work  was 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian  Hy- 
perechius,  for  such  is  the  true  reading,  and  not  Hypereschius,  as  it  stands 
in  the  text  of  Philemon.  The  work  of  Hyperechius  was  arranged  in 
eight  books,  according  to  the  eight  different  parts  of  speech.  Philemon*« 
lexicon  was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  the  best  parts  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  omitted.  It  is,  however,  not  without  its  value  in  the  de- 
partment of  literary  history.  It  is  oflen  quoted  in  the  Etytnolcgicum  Mag- 
num.  The  part  of  it  which  is  extant  consists  Of  the  first  book,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  ittpi  wofUruy.  Hyperechius  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  Philen[K>n  may  probably  be 
placed  about  the  seventh. 

VI.  Photius  (♦«6tios),^  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  centuiy 
of  our  era,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  political  and  religious  his- 
tory of  his  age.  After  holding  various  high  offices  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  layman,  elected  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  858,  in  place  of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Bardas,  who  was  all-poweifol  at  the  court  of  his  ne»pbew,  Michael  III., 
then  a  minor.  The  patriarchate  of  Photius  was  a  stormy  one,  and  full 
of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Photius  thus  became  one  of  the  great  .promoters  of  the 
schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  A.D.  867,  Pho- 
tius was  himself  deposed  by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was  re- 
stored ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877,  Photius,  who  had  meanwhile 
gained  the  favor  of  Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  new  emperor,  Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a  monastery 
in  Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  until  his  death.  Photius 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and,  in  the  inidst  of  a  bnsy 
life,  found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works,  sevenU  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  His  MyriobibUm  will  be  more  apparopriately  oon- 
sidered  at  the  close  of  the  present  chapter,  together  with  some  other  of 
his  works ;  his  Lexicon  alone  will  here  be  noticed.  It  is  entitled  Ac^cwk 
awoywyii.  Of  this  lexicon  there  exist  several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as 
the  Codex  Galeanus,  because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be  the  archetype  from  which 
the  others  have  been  transcribed.  This  MS.,  however,  is  itself  very  im- 
perfect, containing,  in  fact,  not  more  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  Lexicon  Sangermanense,  a  portion 
f^wbicb  was  pabiiehed  in  the  Anecdoto  Greca  <]^  ^>^x  V^^v^^>^V»^ 
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teqq.),  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  lexicon  of  Fhotins,  of 
which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated  to  have  formed  a  third  part. 

The  lexieon  of  Photins  wu  first  pnblished,  firom  Continental  MSS.,  by  Hermann,  Leip> 
tig,  4to,  1808.  It  formed  the  third  volume  of  a  set,  of  which  the  first  and  second  Totomes 
contained  the  lexieon  ascribed  to  Zonaras.  The  edition  of  Hermann,  howerer,  having 
fhiled  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  le&med,  an  edition  flrom  a  transcript  of  the  Codex 
Galeanns,  made  by  Porson,  was  published  after  the  death  of  that  enunent  scholar,  Lon- 
don, 18S2,  4to  and  8vo. 

YIL  Zdif  ARAB  Joannes  Clmdtnnris  6  Zuyapas),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  his- 
torian and  theologian,  lived  in  the  twelflh  century,  under  the  emperors 
Alexis  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides  his  theological  works, 
and  his  AmutUs  {XpoyiK6y)j  in  eighteen  books,  we  have  a  lexicon  entitled 
Surccyvy^  \4^f«ov  cvWeyutra  ix  ^uu^pw  fiifiXiMy,  k,  t.  A.  It  was  published 
for  the  first  time  by  Tittmann,  Leipzig,  1808,  2  vols.  4to. 

VIII.  SuiDAs  (SovtSos),^  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  No  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  de- 
rived from  any  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received  numer- 
ous interpolations  and  additions.  Eustathius,  who  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  quotes  the  lexicon  of  Suidas ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  the  work  referring  to  Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionaiy 
of  words,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some  few  peculiarities  of 
arrangement ;  but  it  contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries 
of  languages,  and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with  extracts  ifrom 
ancient  Greek  writers,  granmiarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and 
some  extracts  from  later  Greek  authors.  The  names  of  persons  compre- 
hend both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
which  shows  that  if  the  work  is  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian ;  but 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  the  original  of  the  lexicon, 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Suidas,  is  a  work  of  earlier  date  even 
than  the  time  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  that  it  received  large  ac- 
cessions from  various  hands.  No  well-conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis 
of  this  work ;  it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and  exceed- 
ingly irregular  and  unequal  in  the  execution.  Some  articles  are  pretty 
complete,  others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  biographical 
notices,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Suidas,  or  the  compiler,  got  them 
all  from  one  source,  which,  it  is  farther  supposed,  may  be  the  Onomato- 
logos  or  Pinax  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  540. 
The  work  of  Suidas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution,  is  valuable 
both  for  the  literary  history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
for  the  citations  from  many  ancient  writers ;  and  a  prodigious  amount  of 
critical  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Many  emendations  have  been 
made  on  the  text  by  Toup  and  others. 

The  first  edition  of  Suidas  was  by  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Milan,  1499,  fol.,  without 
a  Latin  version.  The  second,  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  is  also  without  a 
Latin  version :  this  edition  was  reprinted  by  Froben,  Basle,  1544,  fol.,  with  some  cor- 
rections. The  first  Latin  translation  of  Suidas  was  made  by  Hieron.  Wolf,  Basle,  1564, 
1581,  fol.  The  first  edition  which  contained  both  the  Greelc  text  and  a  Latin  version 
was  by  JEmUius  Portus,  Geneva,  1619,  2  vols,  fol.,  and  lg30,  with  a  new  titla.    The 
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h$tin  Teraion  is  said  to  be  better  than  Wolf's.  The  edition  of  Kllster  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1705,  3  vols,  folio.  The  basis  of  this  edition  is  not  the  editio  princep*,  but  that 
of  Portas.  Kiister  corrected  the  text  with  the  aid  of  the  MSS.,  added  nnmeroos  good 
notes,  and  improved  the  version  of  Portus.  But  he  dealt  with  the  Greek  text  rather  in  an 
arbitrary  way,  and  rejected  all  that  he  considered  to  be  interpolated.  The  edition  of 
Suidas  by  Gaisford,  in  three  handsome  volumes,  folio,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1834.  The 
first  two  volumes  contain  the  text,  without  a  Latin  version,  and  the  notes,  which  are 
chiefly  selected  fh>m  Kttster  and  others.  The  third  volume  contains  Index  Kusteriamts 
Rerum  et  Nommum  Propriontm  qum  extra  teriem  suam  in  Stdda  Lexico  ocettrrunt ;  Index 
Glossartun  Pereotuarum  Verbcrumfue  nottUu  digniorvm;  and  Index  Scripiorvm  a  Suida 
eUatorum.  In  his  preface  Gaisford  states  that  he  used  nearly  the  same  MSS.  as  Kttster, 
but  that  Kttster  was  careless  in  noting  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  Gaisford  has  given 
the  virions  readings  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  those  of  the  edition  of  Chalcondylas.  The 
edition  of  Bemhardy,  Halle,  1834-50,  4to  (not  yet  complete),  contains  a  Latin  version, 
and  notes.    It  is  founded  on  the  edition  of  Gaisford. 
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IX.  Gbbgokius  (or  Georoius)  Corinthus,^  more  correctly  Grbgorius  (or 
Georoius)  Pardus,  was  archbishop  of  Corinth,  whence  the  name  given  him 
in  some  MSS.  of  Ccrinthus^  which  last  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  his 
true  name.  The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  later  than  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus  (A.D.  1081-1118). 
His  only  published  work  is  lUpX  ^laXtitrw  (De  IHalectis)^  frequently  print- 
ed as  an  appendix  to  the  earlier  Greek  lexicons,  or  in  the  collections  of 
grammatical  treatises.  All  these  earlier  editions  were  made  from  two  or 
three  MSS.,  and  were  very  defective.  But  in  the  last  century,  Gisbertus 
Koenius,  Greek  professor  at  Franeker,  by  the  collation  of  fresh  MSS., 
published  the  work  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  a  preface  and  notes, 
Leyden,  1766,  8vo.  An  edition  by  G.  H.  Schaefer,  containing  all  the 
matter  in  Koenius's  edition,  together  with  other  that  was  new,  appeared 
at  Leipzig  in  1811.  In  this  edition  is  a  Commentatio  Palaographica  by 
Bast. 

X.  Thomas  Maoistbr,*  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian,  flourished  about 
A.D.  1310.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  to  have 
lived  at  the  court  of  Andronicus  Palseologus  I.,  and  to  have  held  the  of- 
fices of  marshal  (Magister  Officiorum)  and  keeper  of  the  archives  {CJiar- 
tophylax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Theoduhis^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Ghreek  authors.  His  chief  work  was  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  Word*  (jcwrh  kKpir 
finrow  hvofjJfrmy  *Arruc»p  iKKoyat)^  compiled  from  the  works  of  the  elder 
grammarians,  but  with  very  little  judgment.  The  work  has  some  value, 
on  account  of  its  containing  much  from  the  elder  grammarians  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  But  when  he  deserts  his  guides,  he 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  He  wrote  also  scholia  on  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  the  remains  of  which  are  merged  in  the 
collections  of  ancient  scholia,  and  also  lives  of  those  authors,  which  are 
prefixed  to  some  of  the  editions  of  their  works.  His  other  writings  con- 
sist of  letters  and  orations. 

Aa  exeeUeot  edition  of  the  Attic  Lexieem,  iffUh  notMYk"}  lLbVc>,%VMi^'SW<aiV  %sA-ttfl>M\ 
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oOmt  MhoUn,  wu  pwbUahed  by  Bernard,  Leyden,  1757,  8tq.  Tte  work  Jws  ten  jp- 
eently  edited  by  Rltachl,  witb  Taliuble  Prolegomeaa,  Ealle,  183t,  8vo.  An  -adisiim  ef 
tlM  Oraiimt  and  JS;p»«<iM  was  pobliabed  at  Upaala,  1093,410,  by  l^nwinliflB  Nm  i  imm 
Two  tiMtf^ow^  erationa  were  pttbUsbed  in  tbe  Nova  CoUteHo  VeUmm  Scr^pUnam  of  Jfai, 
ToL  iii^  p.  14ft,  Mqq-i  p.  173,  aeqq.,  1687, 4to. 

XI.  Gkoroius  Lecapenus,  a  monk  of  Thessaly,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  tbe  fourteenth  oentuiy,  and  wrote,  among  eiher  things,  a  iezioon  of 
Attic  words,  in  alphabetical  order,  extracts  from  which  hare  been  given 
byVilloison,  Anecdota  Graca,  vol.  ii.,  p.  79,  and  by  Matthei,  Lect.  Mosq.i 
vol.  i.,  p.  55. 

« 

AUTHORS    or    BIBLIOOBAPHICAL    AMD    OTHJER    COI.L.BCTIOJf.S. 

XII.  Photius,*  of  whose  life  we  have  already  given  a  sketch,  compiled, 
among  other  works,  a  Hvpt6fiifi?ioy  1i  Bifi\toB^ieti  {Myriolnblum  seu  BibHoike- 
ea).  This  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  his  works.  It  may  be  de- 
acribed  as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature,  by  a  sdiolar 
of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment.  It  is  an  extnordiaury  jdoou- 
ment  of  Utesary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while  the  author  wu  engaged 
in  his  «mbassy  to  Assyria,  at  the  request  of  his  br«(ther  Tarasiua,  who 
was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and  desired  an  account  of  the  books 
wikich  Photius  had  read  in  his  absence.  It  ihus-oonveya  «  plpasing  m- 
jNresaion,  .not  only  of  the  literary  acquirements  and  extraordinary  indos- 
try,  but  of  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  writer.  It  otpens  with  a  jNrefat<uj 
address  to  Tarasius,  recapitulating  the  circumstauces  4uuler  which  it  was 
composed,  and  stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a  notice  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty :  the  discrepancy,  which  is  of  little  moment,  may  iiave  origina- 
.ted  either  in  the  mistake  of  Photius  himself,  or  in  some  alteration  of  the 
divisions  by  some  transcriber.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty  divisionB  of 
the  BihUotheca  must  be  understood  to  express  the  number  of  voliimeB 
(codices)  or  manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers  or  of  works.  The  works  of 
son^  writers,  as,  for  instance,  of  Philo  Judsus  (Cod.  103-105),  occupy 
several  divisions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  division  (for  instance.  Cod. 
125,  Juttini  MartyrU  Scripta  V^tria)  sometimes  comprehends  a  notice  'Of 
several  different  works  written  in  one  codex.  The  writers  examined  are 
of  all  classes :  the  jpreater  number,  however,  are  theologians,  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  of  the  biography  of  eminent  churchmen;  bat 
several  are  secular  historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  heathen  or  CU^ns- 
tian,  of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicographers,  and  medical  writers ;  ^udy 
one  or  two  are  poets,  and  those  on  religious  subjects,  and  these  are  also 
one  or  two  writers  of  romances  or  love-ttales.  There  is  no  formal  classi- 
fication of  these  various  writers,  though  a  series  of  writers  or  writings  of 
the  same  class  frequently  occurs.  In  iact,  the  wcurks  appear  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  tbe  order  in  which  they  were  read,  l^e  notioes  of  the  writers 
vary  much  in  leqgth :  those  in  the  earlier  part  are  ^(ery  bdefly  noticed, 
the  later  ones  more  fully.  Several  valuable  works,  now  lost,  Mve  known 
to  us  chie^  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  Photius  .has  given  of  thom. 
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TfrnMnteOMm-  of  Um  BUm^mtea  w»piU  fhrtli  by  AMiRlMiQs,  JUgOmrg,  Vm,  M> 
Soiimot  ttie  Eplstton  ware  subjoiiMd.  Them  was  no  Latin.  Twaion..  A  Latin  veraioiv 
and  scbolia^  by  Scbottua  of  Antwerp,  were  publisbed  in  1606,  Angsbnrg,  (bl. ;  but  the 
Tendon  is  inaccurate,  and  baa  been  severdy  criticised.  It  was,  bowever,  reprinted  with 
tbe  Gi^ek  text  at  Giraeva,  1912,  fU.,  and  Ronen,  1^3,  fbl.  TMt  last  edition  ia  •  wry 
spltoodid  doe,  bvt  inoonvsnteitt  firont  ita>  siae.  An  editlra  with  a  rervised  text,  ftarmad 
OB  a  eoUatioB  of  four  MSS.,  was  published  by  Bekkor^  Berlin,  1824-95,  S  vola.  thin  4to. 
It  is  eonvenieot  item  ita  siae,  and  the  copiousness  of  its  index,  but  has  neither  version 
nor  notes. 

X£II.  £u9dcLA)»^  wife  of  the  emperors  Coxwtantine  HI.  (Ducas)  and  Ro- 
manus  IV.  (Diogeses),  cooapiled  a:  dietimiary  of  kistory  and  mythology, 
wbfch  she  caiied  *lmpu^  i.  e.,  CoUectim  or  Bed  of  YioUu,  It  is  prefaced  by 
an  address  to  her  husband  Rmnanus  Diogenes,  in  whieb  she  describes  the 
wwk  as  ''a  eoHectioe  of  genealogies  of  gods^  heroes^  and  heroines,  of 
their  metamorphoses>  and  of  the  faUes  and  stories  respecting  them  found 
in  tbe  ancients ;  containing,  also,  notices  of  various  philoec^ers."  The 
sourees  frovt  which  the  work  was  compiled  axe,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  lexicon  of  Suidas.  This  work  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  yilloison»  in  his  Anacdota  Graca^  vol.  L,  p.  1,  seqq.^  Yen- 
ice,  1781, 


CHAPTER  LDL 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD-HMmfMMed. 

HISTORIANS. 

I.  Before  treating  of  the  historians,  properly  so  called,  who  belong  ta 
the  present  period,  we  must  make  mention  of  a  writer  that  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  a  branch  of  knowledge  called,  with  reason,  one 
of  the  eyes  of  history ;  for  without  this  guide  history  runs  ttie  risk  of 
losing  herself  amid  the  chaos  of  events*  that  crowd  around  her.  The 
science  to  which  we  refer  is  Chronology^  and  the  writer  is  Etuebius. 

II.  EvsBBius  (Ev0^/9io9),'  of  Caesarea,  took  the  surname  of  Pampkili,  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphihis,  bishop  of  Cesarea. 
He  was  bom  in  Palestine  about  A.D.  264,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
tbe  Emperor  Gallienus.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  A.D.  315, 
and  died  about  340.  Eusebius  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  The  work 
which  will  here  claim  our  attention  is  the  Chromcon  (XpoviKa  irorroScnr^i 
Urrof^),  a  work  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history.  It 
is  in  two  books.  The  first,  entitled  Xpovoypapiay  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  several  ancient  nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians.  It  is  chiefly  taken  from  the 
Iltrr^tfiko^  XpopoKayucSw  of  Africanus,  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other 
magistrates,  with  short  accounts  of  remaricable  events  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  second  book  consists  of  synchrondogical 
tables,  with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occurrences,  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration  of  Constantine'a  ViccnnaUa  at  Nic* 
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A.D.  Sn,  aai  aft  Eone,  A.D.  3X8.  Enseliiiis's  object  in  writing 
H  vas  to  gire  an  acpoont  of  aacieiit  histoiy  previoas  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
m  crder  to  cstabliah  briief  in  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  and 
to  poiM  out  the  snpeiior  antiqpiity  of  the  Mosaic  to  any  other  writings. 
In  the  eonne  of  the  wmk  Ensebios  gives  extracts  firom  Beroous,  San- 
Polrhisuir,  Cephabon,  and  Manetfao,  whidi  materiaUy  in- 

iu  Talne.    Some  of  the  other  works  of  Ensebios,  although  not 
ftBmg  within  oar  hmits.  maj  biieiT  be  nodoed  here.    These  are,  1.  The 
EramgdkM  {EkmfftXm^i  ^Mwit»iims  wp^mmfmrK^vj ),  in  fifteen 

a  eolleeiioQ  of  Tarioos  tets  and  qootaftions  from  old  writers,  by 
which  ii  was  anppeogd  that  the  mind  would  be  prepaied  to  receive  the 
eTidenrnt  of  ChrManitT.  t.  The  DetmomMtrmim  EvmmgeHeti  {EAayy^Xutii 
lsi1i*Co>»  w  twmtr  books,  of  whkh  ten  are  extant,  a  collection  of  evi- 
dearea.  ehiHhr  from  the  Old  Testament,  addressed  principally  to  the 
JewsL  3.  The  gwfcwsrtKMJ  Ifttfeiry  (TfagXitwarrid^  T#^^ 
containing  the  histoiy  of  Christianity  firom  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Ucinius.  A.D.  3U. 


is  lait,  wiia  tke  exeeptlM  oTsda 
SjBnIlw  ui  k»  Ckraucit,  aad  kj  Buebin  hkmatinm  kis 

put  flf  a  L«tiB  tnaalatioa  flf  it  bj  Jcraae,  pnbliahed 
bjr  Scalifcr,  Lrydra.  leOtt.  sT  vfeick  MOtfcu  mad  ealnged  edition  lypeared  at  AanCerdam, 
MSB.  SahacifMaKlT.ial7IB.aaAimeaiaaflrCoMiaatiMple,iiaaw<GeOTgnisJoliaiiiuc, 
ABcwwd  aa  Ai— ita  ttiaJiiita  of  tke  eatire  wark.  He  ande  a  eopy  of  thia,  and 
Itaaiiiii  d  it,  ia  ITM.  •»  Dr.  Zabrab,  at  Veaice.  OTlbia  Aimeuaa  TcnaoB  Zolvab  and 
Mai  ytitiifcud  a  Latia  craaaiatMa  at  Milaa,  1818.  tosccter  witb  tte  Greek  fragments. 
la  tlie  suae  year  AaclMr  pabtitlwd  at  Venice  tlie  Chroaioon  ia  Anneaian,  Greek  (as  far 
as  extaat '.  and  Latia.  The  best  edition  of  the  Prmpmwti»  Etamgdica  is  bj  Heinicben, 
Leips:f.  IStt.  S  vote.  $t«».  and  of  the  Eadeamttkml  Etsimry,  by  the  same,  heipzigf  1837, 
StoIs.  Sra. 

III.  The  first  historian,  property  so  called,  during  the  period  we  are  at 
present  considering,  was  Psaxagokas.  a  native  of  Athens,  vrho  liTed  after 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  probably  under  hiu  sons.  He  wrote, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  two  books  on  the  Athenian  kings ;  at  the  age  of 
twentT.two.  two  books  on  the  history  of  Constantine ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  six  books  on  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  All  these 
works  were  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  None  of  them  have  come  down 
to  us.  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extracts  made  by  Photius  from  the 
history  of  Constantine.  In  this  work  Praxagoras,  though  a  heathen, 
placed  Constantine  before  all  other  emperors. 

IT.  Next  in  order  is  Eunapius,  a  sophist  and  historian,  bom  at  Sardts 
in  A.D.  347,  and  who  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosias  the  younger.  He  wrote,  1.  Lives  of  Sophists,  stUl  extant,  con- 
taining twenty-three  biographies  of  sophists,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
temporaries of  Eunapius,  or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  exceedingly  brief,  and  the  style  is  intolerably  inflated,  yet 
they  supply  us  with  important  information  respecting  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  which,  without  this  work,  would  be  buried  in  utter  ob- 
scurity, 2.  A  eonlinuation  of  the  History  of  Dexippus,  in  fourteen  books. 
It  began  with  A.D.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work  we  have 
only  extracts. 


byz^ntihe  period.  5S9 

The  latest  and  beet  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Sophista,  which  fives  a  much  improred 
text,  with  a  commentary  and  notes  by  Wyttenbach,  is  that  of  Boissonade,  Amsterdam, 
1822,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  firagments  of  the  History  are  best  given  in  the  Corpus  Script, 
Hist.  B9za$U.  of  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  and  in  M<iller*s  Fragm.  Hist.  GroBc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  7, 
seqq.f  forming  part  of  Didot's  BibHotheca  GrcBca^  Paris,  1851. 

V.  Olympiodorus,^  an  historical  writer,  a  native  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  in  twenty-two 
books,  entitled  *l<rroptKol  \6yoij  which  comprised  the  history  of  the  West- 
'  em  Empire  under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  from  A.D.  407  to  October,  A.D. 
425.  Olympiodorus  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  point  at  which 
Eunapius  had  ended.  The  original  work  is  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  who  describes  the  style  of  the  work  as 
being  clear,  but  without  force  or  vigor,  loose,  and  descending  to  vulgarity, 
so  as  not  to  merit  being  called  a  history.  Of  this  Photius  thinks  that  the 
author  himself  was  aware,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  spoke  of  his  work 
as  not  being  a  history,  but  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  history  (0X7}  ovy- 
ypoKpTjs).  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  It  appears, 
from  what  Photius  has  preserved  of  his  writings,  that  Olympiodorus  was 
a  heathen. 

The  abridgment  of  Photius  has  been  several  tiroes  published.  It  is  best  given,  how- 
ever, in  the  Collection  of  the  Byzantine  Historians,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1880, 
and  in  MGller's  Fragm.  Hist.  Grcec.t  vol.  iv.,  p.  57,  seqq.f  forming  part  of  Didot's  Biblith 
theca  GrcBcOf  Paris,  1851. 

YI.  ZosiMDs  {Zt&a-ifjLos)^  lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  six  books,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. This  work  must  have  been  written  after  A.D.  425,  as  an  event  is 
mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  first  book  comprises 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian,  A.D.  305.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  embrace  the  period  from  A.D.  395 
to  410,  when  Attains  was  deposed,  llie  work^of  Zosimus  is  mainly, 
though  not  altogether,  an  abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  pre- 
vious historians.  His  style  is  concise,  clear,  pure,  and  not  unpleasing. 
His  chief  fault,  as  an  historical  writer,  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Zosi- 
mus was  a  pagan,  and  comments  severely  upon  the  faults  and  crimes  of 
the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  sev- 
eral Christian  writers.  There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of  judg- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of 
Constantine)  an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  somewhat  ex- 
aggerates, if  it  does  not  distort,  the  truth  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  fairly 
chargeable  with  deliberate  invention  or  willful  misrepresentation. 

The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  are  by  Reitemeier,  Leipzig,  1784,  8vo,  and  by  Beldwr, 
Bonn,  1837,  forming  part  of  the  Collection  of  Byzantine  Historians. 

BYZANTINE    HISTORIANS.' 

VII.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  Greek  historians  and  writers, 
who  lived  under  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empeTOts  between  the  sixth 
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and  the  fifteenth  centuries.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  1. 
The  historians  property  so  called,  whose  collected  works  constitute  a 
complete  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  and,  2.  The  gen- 
eral chroniclers,  who  have  attempted  to  give  a  chronography  of  the  world 
firom  the  earliest  times. 

VIII.  The  historians  are  as  follows : 

1.  JoANNBB  ZoNARAB,  of  Constantinople,  first  an  ofilcer  of  the  imperiid 
court,  and  afterward  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  Emperors  Alexis  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joannes.  We  have 
already  mentioned  him  under  the  lexicographers  of  this  period.  He  wrote 
a  CAroNtcofi  {Xpo^ue6if)^  or  ''Annals  of  the  World,"  in  eighteen  books.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  work  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  general  chroniclers  or 
compilers ;  but  from  the  time  of  Constantine  he  treats  more  particularty 
of  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  which  he  brings  down  to  the  death 
of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  in  1118.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  Zooaras 
wrote  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes,  but  with  a  brevity 
which  is  surprising,  considering  the  many  interesting  and  important  oc- 
currences of  his  time.  His  deficiencies,  however,  in  this  respect,  are  am- 
ply suppUed  by  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis.  2. 
NicBTAB  AcoMiNATUs  (NuH^os  'AKOfuydros),  also  called  Choniates,  because 
he  was  a  native  of  Chonae,  formerly  Colossae,  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  most 
important  Byaantine  historians,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  filled  several  high  oflSces  at  the  court  of  Isaac  Angelus  (A.D. 
1185-1195).  He  died  at  Nicaea  in  1216.  His  "  History"  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  begins  with  11 18  and  ends  with  1206. 
3.  NicKPHORUs  Greooras  {Nuaj^pos  6  rpiryopas)^  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder ;  but,  owing  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Palamites  and  Acindynites,  he  was  confined  in 
a  convent  by  the  Patriarch  in  1361.  He  was  afterward  released,  and  died 
in  1359.  He  wrote  a  Byzantine,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  a  "  Roman"  history,  in 
thirty-eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  only  have  been  printed, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1204  to  1331.  The 
fourteen  remaining  in  MS.  bring  the  history  down  to  1359.  4.  Laoni- 
cus,  or  NicoLAUs,  CHALCONDyLBs  {AiUtuKos,  or  VuUXmos,  7iaXKop9vKfi5)y  of 
Athens,  a  B3rzantine  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire,"  in  ten  books,  to 
the  year  1462.  An  anonymous  writer  has  continued  the  history  of  the 
Turks  down  to  1565. 

IX.  The  four  writers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  form  by 
themselves  an  entire  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  to  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  following  writers  have  treat- 
ed of  detached  periods  of  the  same  history,  or  have  written  the  lives  of 
particular  emperors.*  5.  Procopics  (npoK&Kios),  of  Caesarea,  in  Palestine, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  was  bom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  wrote  the  "  History  of  his  own  Time," 
in  eight  books,  to  the  year  545.     He  also  wrote  a  "  Secret  History"  {Ante- 
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data)  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  down  to  the  year  553,  which,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  that  emperor  and  his  court,  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  panegyrical  tone  of  his  former  work.    6.  Aoathus  CAtk- 
•faf),  of  Myrina,  in  JEolis,  a  poet  as  well  as  historian  of  the  sixth  century, 
well  known  for  his  Anthology  (of  which  we  have  made  mention  in  an  early 
part  of  the  present  volume),  studied  first  at  Alexandrea,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Constantinople  in  564,  being  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  eminent. 
He  was  sumamed  SchoUuticus,  a  word  which  then  meant  an  advocate. 
He  wrote  a  history,  in  five  books,  of  the  years  553-59  of  Justinian's  reign, 
forming  a  sequel  to  Procopius.    He  died  about  582.    Agathias  is  one  of 
the  most  trustworthy  Byzantine  historians ;  inferior  to  Procopius  in  talent 
and  information,  but  superior  to  him  in  honesty.    The  impartial  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  various  parties  and  sects,  and  particulariy  of 
the  two  great  religious  systems  which  divided  the  world  in  his  time,  has 
made  it  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan.    His 
account  of  the  Persians,  and  their  celebrated  King  Chosroes,  or  Nushir- 
van,  is  much  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  fairness.    7.  Menandbr  (M^ok- 
8/wf),  of  Constantinople,  sumamed  Protbctor  {npordKrvpj  i.  e.,  boiy-guari), 
continued  the  history  of  Agathias  to  the  year  582.    Menander's  history  is 
lost,  but  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  works  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rbgcnitus,  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  Huns,  the  Avari,  and  other 
Northern  and  Eastern  races,  and  also  to  the  negotiations  and  missions  be- 
tween Justinian  and  Chosroes.    8.  Joannes,  of  Epiphanea,  in  Syria,  flour- 
ished toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.    He  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Persian  war  under  the  Emperor  Maurice,  which  has  never  been  printed, 
and  the  only  MS.  of  it  known  is  in  the  Heidelberg  library.    9.  Theofhy- 
LACTU8  SiMocATTA,  an  Egyptian  by  descent,  but  a  Locrian  by  birth,  lived 
in  the  first  part  of  the  seventh  century,  and  vrote  a  history,  in  eight  books, 
from  A.D.  582  until  the  death  of  Maurice  in  602.     10.  Joannes,  a  monk 
of  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  brief  history  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  probably  an  anonymous  work  against  Constantine  IV.     11. 
Thbodosius,  a  monk  of  Syracuse,  in  the  ninth  century,  has  left  a  narra- 
tive of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  by  the  Spanish  Arabs. 

12.  Const ANTINU8  VL,  sumamed  PokphtkoobnItcs,  wrote  the  life  of 
his  grandfather,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  from  867  to  886.  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works,  which  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  such  as  Dt  Admirnstrando  Imperio^  on  the  administration  of  the 
the  state,  addressed  to  his  son  Romanus ;  De  dgremomis  AuUb  Btfzantifut ; 
De  ThenuUibus,  on  the  military  divisions  of  the  empire.  He  also  caused 
several  learned  men  to  compile  a  kind  of  historical  library  out  of  the 
works  of  all  previous  historians.  This  great  compilation  was  divided  into 
fifty-three  books,  of  which  the  titles  of  twenty-six  only  are  known.  One 
was  on  the  succession  of  kings,  another  on  the  art  of  generalship,  dee. 
Under  each  of  these  heads,  passages  from  the  various  historians  bearing 
upon  the  subject  were  collected.  Three  books  alone,  moreor  less  mnti* 
lated,  bare  come  down  to  us.  One,  eiit\l\e^  De  Legoyt^muiLViM^Sab'v^'wv 
cottBt  ottb&  ytarjona  einl>a8sie8  between  t\ie  "Bonuoft  voij^cMBiiK  ^cadoss^N 
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another,  De  SenteniiU;  and  the  third,  De  Virtute  et  Vitio.  13.  Genbsics, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  history,  in  four 
books,  containing  the  reigns  of  Leo  Y .,  the  Armenian ;  Michael  11.,  the 
Stammerer;  Theophilus;  Michael  III.;  and  Basil  I.,  the  Macedonian, 
who  died  in  886.  The  work  of  Genesius  is  short,  and  altogether  a  poor 
compilation ;  but  as  it  contains  the  events  of  a  period  of  Byzantine  his- 
tory of  which  we  have  but  scanty  information,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  im- 
portance. 14.  Lbontius,  of  Byzantium,  called  the  younger,  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  same  period,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Constantine^s 
Life  of  Basilius.  15.  An  anonymous  writer  has  left  a  continuation  of 
Constantino's  Life  of  Basilius,  embracing  the  lives  of  Leo  VI.  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  of  Constantino  VI.  himself,  and  his  son  Romanus. 
16.  Joannes  CameniIta,  of  Thessalonica,  wrote  an  account  of  the  taking 
of  that  city  by  the  Saracens  in  904,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.^ 

17.  Leo  Diaconus,  of  Kaloe,  a  town  of  Asia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cayster,  bom  about  950,  accompanied  Basilius  II.  in  his  wars  against  the 
Bulgarians,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  Romanus,  Nicephorus  Phocas,  and 
Tzimisces,  from  959  to  975.  18.  Michael  Constantine  Psellus  wrote 
a  history  from  the  death  of  Tzimisces,  in  975,  till  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine Ducas  in  1059.  It  has  not  yet  been  published.  19.  Nicephorus 
Bbyennius,  the  husband  of  Anna  Comnena,  wrote  **  Historical  Materials,'* 
being  a  kind  of  memoirs  of  the  Comneni  family,  to  the  accession  of  Alexis 
I.  20.  Anna  Comnena  has  written  the  history  of  her  father  Alexis.  21. 
Joannes  Cinnamus,  who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was 
imperial  notary  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  John  Comne- 
nus  and  of  Manuel  his  son,  from  1118,  where  Anna  Comnena  ends,  till 
1176.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  is  partial  against  the  Latins  or  Franks, 
and  especially  unjust  toward  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  who  was  a  great  man  for 
his  time,  though  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantines.  22.  Georgius  Acropoli- 
TA,  bom  in  1220,  at  Constantinople,  filled  several  important  offices  under 
Michael  Paleologus,  and  died  in  1282.  There  are  two  works  under  his 
name,  one  styled  a  "  Chronography,"  and  the  other  a  "  Short  Chronicle  of 
the  late  Events,"  both  referring  to  the  period  from  1204,  when  the  Franks 
took  Constantinople,  to  1261,  when  they  were  finally  expelled.  Acropoli- 
ta  has  also  written  a  general  chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  23.  Georgius 
Pachymeres  {Tf^prfios  6  UaxvfitpTis^  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  By- 
zantine writers,  was  born  at  Niciea  in  1242.  After  the  recovery  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Greeks,  he  was  raised  to  high  offices  in  the  state.  He 
wrote  a  "  Byzantine  History,"  which  forms  a  continuation  to  Acropolita's 
work,  and  comes  down  to  1308.  Pachymeres  is  a  faithful  but  dull  writer. 
He  wrote,  also,  several  philosophical  works,  and  a  history  of  his  own  life.* 

24.  Joannes  Cantacuzenus,  after  his  abdication  of  the  empire  in  1356, 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  history  from  1320  to 
1357.  Cantacuzenus  is,  in  general,  a  good  authority  for  the  history  of 
that  period,  in  which  he  acted  an  important  part,  though  he  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  partial  in  his  own  cause.  25.  Joannes  Ducas,  of  the  imperial 
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family  of  that  name,  fled  from  CoDStaDtinople  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
invasion,  and  took  refuge  at  Lesbos  under  the  Grenoese  adventurer,  Prince 
CasteUuzzi.  He  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  which  begins  from  Adam, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Chroniclers,  and  is  but  a  brief  general  chronicle 
as  far  as  the  year  1341,  after  which  his  account  becomes  more  circum- 
stantial, being  more  especially  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  eastern  empire.  It  ends  with  the  taking  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks  in  1462.  This  latter  part,  therefore,  forms  a  continuation  to  Can- 
tacuzenus.  26.  Joannes  Anagnostes,  of  Thessalonica,  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430.  27.  Joannes 
Cananus  has  written  a  history  of  the  war  against  Sultan  Murad  II.  in 
1420.  28.  Georoius  Phranza,  born  in  1401,  of  a  family  related  to  the 
Palsologi,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  the  last 
emperors.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  sold  as  a  slave,  recovered  his  freedom,  and  took  refuge 
with  Thomas  Palseologus,  prince  of  Peloponnesus.  When  the  Turks  in- 
vaded that  part  of  Greece,  Phranza  escaped  to  Italy,  and  at  last  became 
a  monk,  at  Corfu,  in  1468.  There  he  wrote  his  "  Chronicle,'*  in  four 
books,  which  begins  with  1260  and  ends  with  1477,  embracing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Palseologi.  The  work  of  Phranza  is  most  valuable,  though 
it  is  full  of  digressions  upon  religious  controversies,  the  origin  of  com- 
ets, &c.* 

X.  The  following  are  the  general  chroniclers^  properly  so  called,  who  are 
also  included  under  the  general  appellation  of  Byzantine  historians :  1. 
Georoius  Stncellus,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  wrote  a  "  Chro- 
nography,"  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Dioclesian,  in 
which  he  has  availed  himself  of  Eusebius  and  Africanus.  2.  Thbophanes 
IsAAcius,  of  Constantinople,  who  died  about  817,  continued  the  Chronicle 
of  Syncellus  from  280  till  813.  3.  Joannes  of  Antioch,  called  Malalas, 
a  Syrian  word,  meaning  a  rhetor  or  sophist,  hved  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  Adam  till  566.  4.  Joannes  Scylitzbs,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  "  Short  History,"  or  Chronicle,  from 
811  until  1057,  which  he  afterward  recast  and  continued  until  1081.  6. 
Leo  Grammaticus  wrote  a  "  Chronography,"  which  is  a  continuation  of 
Theophanes  from  813  to  949.  6.  Georoiu8  Monachus  also  left  a  Chroni- 
cle, embracing  the  same  period  as  Leo's.  7.  The  Chronicon  Paschale, 
called  also  Alexandrean  Chronicle,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Georgius,  the 
bishop  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  also  called 
Fasti  Siculif  because  the  MS.  was  discovered  in  Sicily.  It  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  1042.  8.  Georoius  Hamartolus,  an  Archi- 
mandrite, wrote  a  Chronicle  to  the  year  842,  which  is  yet  unedited.  9. 
Joannes  of  Sicily  wrote,  in  the  ninth  century,  a  Chronicle  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  till  866,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  An  anonymous  con- 
tinuation of  it  till  1222  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  10.  Ni- 
cBPHORus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, has  left  a  Breviarium  Chronographicum,  or  short  Chronicle,  from  the 
creation  to  the  author's  death  in  828,  giving  series  of  the  kingg^  em^fr 
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•n,  pttiiarcbB,  biahope,  iuo.    He  wrote  alse  a  Br$wuurimm  Ssteriemm^  m 
feneral  history  of  eTonta  from  002  to  770.^ 

11.  Juuvs  Pollux,  not  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon,  wrote  a  Chroni- 
^  with  the  title  of  Hiatoria  Pkysica,  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of 
Valens.  A.  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  brings  it  down  to  the 
death  of  Romanus  the  younger  in  963.  This  Chroni<^  is  chiefly  engrossed 
with  church  matters.  12.  Gaoaoius  Ckdrknus,  a  mcmk  of  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  a  Chronicle,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  former  chronicles 
of  Scylitzes  and  others.  It  is  mixed  up  with  fictions,  and  is  one  of  the . 
least  Taluable  in  the  Byzantine  collection.  13.  Sixbom  Mktaphkasts* 
filled  some  high  stations  at  the  imperial  court  in  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  His  Chronicle  comes  down  to  963,  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
compiled  from  the  works  of  ten  lost  writers,  who  liyed  between  Leo 
Grammaticus  and  Michael  Psellus.  14.  Hippolttus,  of  Thebes,  lived  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  elcTenth  centuries. 
He  wrote  a  Chronicle  from  the  birth  of  our  Sarior  to  his  own  time.  15. 
MicHAKL  Gltkas,  whosc  country  and  age  are  not  ascertained,  wrote  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1118.  It  is  valuable  both  for  its 
historical  and  its  biblical  references.  16.  CoNSTAimifs  Marassbs,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  has  left  a  Chronicle  in  verse  down  to  1061. 

17.  EpHRiBxnjs,  believed  to  be  the  son  of  John  XII.,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  Chronicle,  in  iambics,  of  the  emperors,  from  Julius 
Cssar  to  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  empire  after  the  Fraiddsh  in- 
vasion. It  is  followed  by  a  chronology  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
till  1313.  The  whole  poem  contains  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten 
lines.     Mai  published  it  first  in  his  Vatican  collection  of  unedited  MSS. 

18.  Joel  vrrote  a  short  general  Chronicle  of  the  world  to  the  Prankish 
invasion  of  Constantinople  in  1204.  19.  Thbodosius,  of  Melite,  has  left 
a  Chronicle,  which  is  not  yet  printed.  Professor  Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  has 
published  a  notice  of  this  writer  (Tiibingen,  1828X  from  the  MS.  of  his 
Chronicle  at  Tubingen,  and  which  was  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
Gerlach  in  1578.  20.  Hesychius,  of  Miletus,  who  lived  under  Justinus 
and  Justinian,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world,  which  is  lost,  except  .a  valu- 
able fragment  on  the  origin  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  extracted 
and  preserved  by  Codinus.'  ^ 

XI.  Besides  the  above  historians  and  chroniclers,  there  are  other  By- 
zantine authors  who  have  written  on  the  statistics,  politics,  antiquities, 
&c.,  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  history,  properly  so  called,  they  serve 
to  illustrate,  and  who  are  generally  included  in  the  collection  of  Byzan- 
tine historical  writers.  Among  these  Procopius  stands  foremost  by  his 
curious  work,  De  JEdificns  Domini  Justiniani  {Kriirfjutra),  in  six  books, 
which  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  towns,  temples,  convents,  bridges, 
roads,  walls,  and  fortifications  built  or  repaired  under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. 2.  Joannes  Laurbntius,  called  Lydus,  from  his  being  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  lived  under  Justinian,  and  was  both  a  poet  and 
prose  writer.  He  has  left  a  work  "  On  the  Roman  Magistrates,"  which 
affords  valuable  assistance  for  the  knowledge  of  Roman  civil  history. 
'  Painjf  Cffdof^HBit  k  c.  a  /Md. 
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The  MS.  was  first  discovered  by  Choiseul  GoufBer  and  Villoison  in  the 
library  of  Prince  Morousi,  at  ConstantiDople,  in  1781,  and  is  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Paris.  In  the  same  MS.  was  found  another  work  of  Ly- 
dus,  UffH  HuHrnfifi&yf  or  De  Ostentis,  on  divination  or  augury.  He  wrote 
also  IIcpl  firtv&v  cvyypeup^if  De  Mennbus  Liber,  of  which  there  are  two  epi- 
tomes or  summaries  and  a  fragment  extant.  3.  HiERdcLEs,  called  the 
Grammarian,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name, 
wrote  a  Synecdemos,  or  traveUer's  guide,  in  which  he  describes  the  sixty- 
four  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  cities  or  towns  contained  in  it.  He  appears  certainly  to  have  lived 
previous  to  the  tenth  century.  4.  Theophylactus,  archbishop  of  Achris, 
'in  Bulgaria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  a  work  "  On 
the  Education  of  Princes,"  intended  for  the  younger  Constantino,  the  son 
of  Michael  YII.  Parapinaces.  5.  Alexis  I.  Comnbnub  wrote  Novum  Ra- 
tionarium,  or  inventory  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Au^ 
gustus.  6.  A  monk  of  unknown  name,  who  lived  under  Alexis  I.,  wrote 
a  book  on  the  Antiquities  of  Constantinople,  which  gives  a  description  of 
its  buildings,  monuments,  &c.  7.  Matthjbus  BlastIres,  a  monk,  wrote, 
about  1305,  an  account  of  the  numerous  household  charges  and  offices  in 
the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople.  8.  Georoius  CoDiifus,  sumamed 
Cw-opaldtes,  lived  in  the  latter  age  of  the  empire,  and  wrote  "  On  the  Dig- 
nities and  Offices  of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Constantinople."  9.  The 
Emperor  Manuel  Pal^bologub  wrote  a  book  **on  the  Education  of 
Princes."  He  also  wrote  "  a  Dialogue  with  a  Turk,  held  at  Ancyra,  in 
Galatia,"  where  Manuel  was  once  stationed  in  winter  quarters  with  his 
auxiliary  corps,  serving  under  Sultan  Bajazet.  This  work,  which  is  yet 
unpublished,  is  said  to  give  an  interesting  view  of  the  tottering  condition 
of  the  once  mighty  empire  toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  are  also  sixty-six  unpunished  letters  of  Manuel  in  the  public  li- 
brary at  Paris,  which  contain  interesting  aUusions  to  the  history  of  that 
period.' 

Most  of  the  Byxantine  bislorUuw,  ehronicton,  and  other  writers,  were  coHeeted  snd 
published  in  the  great  edition  made  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  36  rols. 
fol.,  Paris,  1645-1711.  The  Jesuits  Labbe  and  Maltrait,  Petau  and  Poussines  ;  the  Do- 
minicans Gear  and  Combifls,  Professor  Fateot,  Charles  dn  Fresne  Seigneur  da  Cange ; 
AUacei,  the  librarian  of  the  Vatiean ;  Banduri,  librarian  at  morenoe ;  Boirin,  the  king's 
librarian  at  Paris ;  and  BoaiUiaud,  a  mathematician,  were  each  intrusted  with  parts  of 
this  splendid  work.  The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  tran8lati<m  and  notes. 
The  last  volume  contains  the  Arabian  Chronicle  of  Abu  Ben  Raheb,  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate Byzantine  histdry.  Another  edition  was  published  at  Veniee,  in  223  rols.  M^  17S0, 
and  the  fbDowing  years,  which  contains  several  woriu  omitCed  in  the  Paris  edition,  such 
as  Phranza,  Genesius,  and  Malalas.  Others  were  published  separatrty  afterward  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Venice  edition :  '*  Opera  Georgii  Pisidn,  Theodosii  Diaconi  et  Corippi 
Afrlcani,"  Rome,  1777,  fol. ;  "  Julii  Pollucis  Historia  Sacra,"  Bologna,  1779,  fol. ;  "  Con- 
stantini  Porphyrogenitl  libri  ii.  De  CsBremoniis  Aula  Byzantinn,"  3  vcds.  f(ri.,  Leipzig, 
1751 ;  "  Leonis  Diaconi  Caloensis  Historia,"  ed.  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  M.  A  new  editioa 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  was  projected  by  the  late  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  the  first  v<riume  of 
which  vppetaoi  at  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.  Since  Niebuhr's  death  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
Bekker,  Dindorf,  and  other  philologists,  some  of  whom  were  associated  with  Niebuhr  in 
the  outset.    It  Ium  already  reached  nearly  fifty  voVunm,  «Xkd^  'vi'^\)«,^'^xl  ^nccE^^^^x 
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Ike  b««t  and  moat  complete  edition.  The  title  is  as  fUlows :  Corpm*  Scriptomm  HuUrim 
Bjfxantmm.  EdMo  emendatior  et  eoino«ior,  eonsUio  B.  G.  NiOukrii  C.  F,  instituta,  one- 
UriUt«  Aetidemm  Lattermnan  Regiit  Bonuticm  eontumatm^  Bonn,  1888,  &e. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— eofOmiMl. 

GEOGRAPHERS. 

I.  MakciInus  (MeymcMv^),^  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  a  Greek  geographer, 
lived  after  Ptolemy,  ivhom  be  ireqaently  quotes,  and  before  Stepbanus  of 
Byzantium,  wbo  refers  to  him,  but  his  exact  date  is  uncertain.  If  he  is 
the  same  Marcianus.  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Synesius  (Ep.  103)  and 
Socrates  (H.  £.,  iv.,  9),  be  must  bare  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  prose,  entitled  "A 
^eriplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  of  the 
largest  Islands  in  it**  (Ilcp^Xovt  r^is  !(«» 3aXd(0-ai)f ,  kif^v  re  mu  lorcpiov, 
jmI  rwr  ip  abrp  ii^iormw  rti^wp).  The  term  **  External  Sea"  he  used  in 
opposition  to  the  '*  Mediterranean,"  which,  be  says,  had  been  sufficiently 
described  by  Artemidorus.  This  work  was  in  two  books,  of  which  the 
former,  on  the  Eastern  and  SouChem  seas,  has  come  to  us  entire ;  but  of 
the  latter,  which  treated  of  the  Western  and  Northern  seas,  we  possess 
only  the  last  three  chapters  on  Africa,  and  a  mutilated  one  on  the  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  world.  In  this  work  he 
chiefly  follows  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the  stadia  he  adopts  the 
reckoning  of  Protagoras.  He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  eleven  books 
of, the  periplus  of  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  but  of  this  epitome  we  have 
only  the  introduction,  and  the  periplus  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphla- 
gonia.  It  was  not,  however,  simply  an  abridgment  of  Artemidorus,  for 
Marcianus  tells  us  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  other  geographers 
who  had  written  descriptions  of  coasts.  Marcianus  also  published  an 
edition  of  Menippus  of  Pergamum,  a  geographer  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.     Some  fragments  of  this  are  preserved. 

The  works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hadson,  in  the  Geographi  Gned  Jfmore*,  vol. 
i. ;  by  Miller,  in  his  "  SuppUment  aux  demieres  iditions  des  PetUs  Giograpkesj"  Paris, 
1839,  8vo ;  and  separately  by  Hoffmann,  Marciani  Periplus^  d^c,  Leipzig,  1841,  8vo. 

II.  Stephanus,*  of  Byzantium,  called  also  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  was 
the  author  of  a  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  Ethnica  CEdvucd),  of  which, 
unfortunately,  we  possess  only  an  epitome.  There  are  few  ancient  TVTit- 
crs  of  any  importance  of  whom  we  know  so  little  as  of  Stephanus.  All 
that  can  be  affirmed  of  him  with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  a  grammarian 
of  Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and 
before  that  of  Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a 
certain  Hermolaus,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  Justinian  II.  Ac- 
cording to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gen- 
tile  names  derived  from  the  several  names  of  places  and  countries  in  the 
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ancient  world.  But,  while  this  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  in* 
formation  given  went  far  beyond  this.  Nearly  every  article  in  the  epi- 
tome contains  a  reference  to  some  ancient  writer  as  an  authority  for  the 
name  of  the  place ;  but  in  the  original,  as  we  see  from  the  extant  frag- 
ments, there  were  considerable  quotations  from  the  ancient  authors,  be- 
sides a  number  of  very  interesting  particulars,  topographical,  historical, 
mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  merely  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  but  a 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its  value 
to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  unmutilated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compares  the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the  correspond- 
ing articles  in  the  epitome.  These  fragments,  however,  are,  unfortunate- 
ly, very  scanty. 

The  best  editions  of  Steplisnas  are  that  of  Berkelius,  Leyden,  1668,  fid.,  reprinted  16iM, 
M. ;  that  of  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1825,  Ac,  4  rds.  8yo ;  that  of  Westermann,  Leipzig,  1830> 
8vo ;  and  that  of  Meineke,  BerUn,  1849,  Ac,  2  vols.  8yo. 

III.  CosMAs  {KoafMsy  commonly  called  Iitdicoplbustbs  (Indian  navi- 
gator), an  Egyptian  monk,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D. 
635.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a  merchant,  and  visited 
many  foreign  countries,  such  as  Ethiopia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  al- 
most all  places  of  the  East.  Being  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing 
that  met  his  eye,  he  carefully  registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and 
objects  which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life  became  irk- 
some. After  many  years  spent  in  this  manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly 
occupations,  took  up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  contemplative  life.  Here  he  composed  his  T&vnypa^fla  Xptffrtwae^f 
Topographia  Christiana^  in  twelve  books.  The  last  book,  as  hitherto  pub- 
lished, is  imperfect  at  the  end.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical,  but  an  extended  surface.  The  only  value  of  the  work  consists 
in  the  geographical  and  historical  information  which  it  contains.  Its 
author  describes  in  general,  with  great  accuracy,  the  situation  of  coun- 
tries, the  manners  of  their  people,  their  modes  of  commercial  intercourse, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  Scriptures.  His 
diction  is  plain  and  familiar.  So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or 
elevation,  that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim  at  pompous 
or  polished  phraseology ;  and,  in  several  places,  he  modestly  acknowl- 
edges that,  his  mode  of  expression  is  homely  and  inelegant. 

The  work  of  Cosmas  was  first  published  by  Montfkucon  firom  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  CoUtcHo  Neva  Patrum  et  Scr^orum  GroBCormmt  Paris, 
1706,  foi.,  ▼<d.  ii.,  p.  113-^6,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed  an  able  and  learned  preftce. 
This  is  the  best  edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  BUfUotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  edited  by 
Gallandi,  Venice,  1765,  roi.  xi.,  p.  401,  teqq. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  TERlOD^-amtmued. 

MATHEMATICIANS. 

I.  DiopHANTus  {^Ai6^€arros)j^  of  Alexandrea,  is  the  only  Greek  writer  on 
Algebra.  His  period  is  wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the  subject  which  hej 
treated.  But,  looking  at  the  improbability  of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer 
being  omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  modern  inquirers  have  felt  strong- 
ly inclined  to  place  him  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  at 
the  earliest.  He  wrote  Arithmetica  {'AptBfjurrutd),  in  thirteen  books,  of 
which  only  six  aro  extant,  and  one  book,  De  MuUangulis  Numeris,  on 
polygonal  numbera.  These  books  contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  num- 
bers by  the  aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation ;  so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are  very  much  conducted 
in  words  at  length,  and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical ;  not  a  treatise  on  tdgtbra,  but  an 
algebraical  treatise  on  the  relations  of  integer  numbera,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integera.  The  question 
whether  Diophantus  was  an  original  inventor,  or  whether  he  received  a 
hint  from  India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  could  then  have 
given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  The  very  great  similarity,  however,  of 
the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as  far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  Diophantus,  if  a  borrow- 
er, has  completely  recast  the  subject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form 
of  demonstration. 

The  first  Greek  edition,  with  Latin  version,  and  original  notes  (the  scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  being  rejected  as  useless),  is  that  of 
Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Paris,  1621,  (bl.  Fermat  left  materials  (br  the  second  and  best  edi* 
tion  (Greek  and  Latin),  in  which  is  preserred  all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, his  Latin  version,  with  most  valuable  comments  and  additions  of  his  own  (it 
being  peculiarly  his  subject). 

n.  Pappus  (Ilrfinroj),'  of  Alexandrea,  one  of  the  later  Greek  geometers, 
is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  lived  under  Theodosius  (A.D.  379-395).  The 
writings  mentioned  as  having  come  from  the  pen  of  Pappus  are  as  fol- 
lows :  MaBrifiaTiK&y  ffwayuycov  PiPKla,  the  celebrated  MaihevuUical  Collec- 
tions. This  work,  as  we  now  have  it  in  print,  consists  of  the  last  six  of 
eight  books.  Only  portions  of  these  books  have  been  published  in  Greek. 
2.  Xopoypoupia  oiKOv/xtPitcfi.  3.  Eis  rdt,  rto'trapa  fiifixla  rov  IlToAefia/ov  fityd- 
Kris  'Xwrd^fofs  inrSfjjnrifMi,  4.  IloTafxohs  rohs  iy  Ax)9t^.  5.  *OyttpoKpiructL 
The  last  four  have  not  reached  us.  They  are  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and 
just  as  here  written  down  in  continuous  quotation,  headed  0ifi\la  Sh  airrcv. 
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1hi9ft^  tf^'  tm^  LflMn  e&HAatM  of  Pappus  :  the  ftrst  by  Coriinmiidiiivs,  Pesaro,  1588,  M. , 
and  the  eecoihl  by  Manolewsiue,  BcHogna,  1660»  fol.  There  is  also  a  small  portion  of  a 
short  comment  on  a  part  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ptolemy^s  Syntaxis,  which  Theon  has  pre- 
served and  commented  on  (Syn/oxw,  Basle,  1538,  p.  235,  of  Theon's  commentary).  This 
may  be  a  part  of  the  w6rk  mentioned  by  us  as  No.  3  ;  for,  though  the  portion  in  question 
is  on  th»  JifUt  book,  yet  perhaps  the /our  books  mentioned  by  Suidas  are  not  the^vf 
four  books. 

in.  Thxow  {B4wp)j  the  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 

elder  Theon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.    Theon  the  younger  was 

a  native  of  Alexandrea,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Hypatia.    He  is  best 

known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 

sius  the  elder.    Both  Theons  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the  date  of  the 

second  makes  ii  desirable  to  state ;  and  each  held  the  Platonism  of  his 

period.     Of  Theon  of  Alexandrea  the  following  works  have  come  down 

to  us  :  1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.    2.  An  edition  of  Euclid.    3.  A  Commentary 

on  the  AhRtgest  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  his  son  Epiphanins.    4.  A 

Conrnieniary  on  the  Tables  of  Rolemy. 

The  scholia  on  Aratus,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two  sets,  are  printed  in  the  editions 
of  that  poet.  In  like  manner,  the  commentary  on  the  Almagest  is  given  with  many  of  the 
editions  of  Ptolemy.  The  commentuy  on  the  Titles  of  Ptolemy  was  publiihed  by  Hal- 
ma,  in  three  parts,  1823-25,  4to,  Paris. 

IV.  Hypatia  (Txarfo),*  a  lady  of  Alexandrea,  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  mathematics.  She  soon 
made  such  immense  progress  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she 
is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Neo-  Platonic  school  of  Plotinus  at  Alex- 
andrea, where  she  expounded  the  principles  of  his  system  to  a  numerous 
auditory.  She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest,  and  beauti- 
ful, but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She 
was  accused  of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alexandrea, 
and  the  charge  spread  among  the  clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she 
interrupted  the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop  Cyril.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  number  of  them,,  at  whose  head  was  a  reader 
named  Peter,  seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  from  her  chariot 
into  one  of  the  churches,  where  they  stripped  her  and  tore  her  to  pieces. 
Theodoret  accuses  Cyril  of  sanctioning  this  proceeding ;  but  Cave  holds 
this  to  be  incredible,  though  on  no  grounds  except  his  own  opinion  of 
CyriPs  general  character.  Synesius  valued  Hypatia  highly,  and  addressed 
to  her  several  letters.  Suidas  says  that  she  married  Isidorus,  and  wrote 
some  works  on  astronomy  and  other  subjects. 

V.  HcRON  C^pvp)  the  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Heron 
of  Alexandrea,  already  mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Her- 
aclius  (A.D.  610-641).  The  writings  attributed  to  him  are,  1.  De  Machimt 
Bellicis,  published  by  Barocius  (Latin),  Venice,  1572,  4to.  There  is  one 
Greek  manuscript  at  Bologna.  2.  Geodesia  (a  term  used  in  the  sense 
of  practical  geometry).  It  was  published  (Latin),  with  the  preceding,  by 
Barocius.  Montucla  notices  this  as  the  first  treatise  in  which  the  mode 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  by  means  of  its  sides  occurs.  3.  De  Ob- 
sidione  repell^ida  {"Orms  xph  T^y  Ttjs  To\iopKouti4yi\»  "k^Xws  trr^miirt^  'v^^ 
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riir  whjoptdav  irrinUr^Mtfcu),  published  (Greek)  in  the  Vet.  MtJhemtL  Or. 
Opera.  4.  Uofutfioka^  iic  T«r  vrpomrfutrnp  wapeerJ^^tiv.  This  treatise  ex- 
ists only  in  MS.  5.  '£«  T«r  rov  *VLpm¥os  x«p2  rip  rris  Tttafurplas  laH  Itrf 
pfo/uTpias  irofidrtt¥,  published  (Greek  and  Latin)  with  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  by  Dasypodius,  Strasburg,  1671,  8vo.  6.  Excerpta  De  Mentwit 
(Greek  and  Latin),  in  the  Analecta  Graeca  of  the  Benedictines,  toL  U 
Paris,  1688,  4to.     7.  tUtpymyii  T«r  yttt/urpopiUimw,  existing  only  in  MS. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE 

COMPILERS. 

I.  JoAims  SroBiBus  (*lM£nn}i  i  Sro^oibs)^  derived  his  surname  appar- 
ently from  being  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  histoiy 
we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with 
accuracy,  but  he  must  have  been  later  than  Hierocles,  whom  he  quotes, 
and  who  flourished  as  a  Neo-Platonist  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Probably  he  did  not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no  writer 
of  a  later  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobeus  for  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  earlier  Greek  writers.  He  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most  interest- 
ing passages.  The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this  way  he  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us  divided  into  two  distinct  works, 
of  which  one  bears  the  title  of  'EjcAoyol  <t*v*ruceu  SioAcirrixal  ical  ^ucai  (Edoga 
Physica,  <kc.),  and  the  other  the  title  of  *Ap9oKAyuw  {Fhrilegium  or  iSer- 
mones).  The  Ecloga.  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  extracts  conveying  the 
views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on  points  of  physics,  dialectics, 
and  ethics.  The  Florilegium^  or  Sermonee,  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  nature,  and  maxims  of  practical  wisdom. 
Each  chapter  of  the  Ecloga  and  Sermones  is  headed  by  a  title  describing 
its  matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illustration  begin  usually  with  passa- 
ges from  the  poets,  after  whom  come  historians,  orators,  philosophers, 
and  physicians.  To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  works  of  the  poets.  Euripides 
seems  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  Sophocles,  and  about  two  hundred  from  Menander.  In  extractmg 
from  prose  writers  Stobaeus  sometimes  quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives 
only  an  epitome  of  the  passage.  Photius  has  given  an  alphabetical  list 
of  above  five  hundred  Greek  writers  from  whom  Stobaeus  has  made  ex- 
tracts, the  works  of  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  perished. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Eeloga  are  by  Heeren,  GMtingen,  1792-1801,  4  Tola.  8to,  and 
by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  185&-51,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  best  editioo  of  the  FloriUgium  is  by 
Gaisford,  Oxford,  1822,  4  vols.  8vo ;  reprinted,  Leipzig,  1823,  4  vols.  8to. 

1  SmUh,  Diet.  Biogr.f  ».  v. 
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II.  Cassianus  Bassus,^  surnamed  SckoUutiau,  was  in  all  probability  the 
compiler  of  the  GeopotUca  {Ttmrovued),  or  work  on  agriculture,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus.  Cassi- 
anus Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the  command  of  this  emper- 
or, who  has  thus  obtained  the  honor  of  the  work.  Of  Bassus  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  bad  been  bom  at  Mara- 
tonymum,  probably  a  place  in  Bithynia.  The  work  itself,  which  is  still 
extant,  consists  of  twenty  books,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors, 
whose  names  are  always  given.  Bassus  has  contributed  only  two  short 
extracts  of  his  own,  namely,  chapters  five  and  thirty-six  of  the  fifth  book. 
The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica  will  best  appear  from 
the  contents  of  the  different  books,  which  are  as  follows :  1.  Of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of  general 
matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  com. 
3.  Of  the  various  agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and  6. 
Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6-8.  Of  the  making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10-12.  Of  horticulture. 
13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious  to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeons  and 
other  birds.  15.  Of  natural  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  of  the  man- 
agement of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses,  and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  18.  Of  the  breeding  of  sheep.  19.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat.  20.  Of  fishes. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Gtopomca  is  that  by  Nielas,  Leiinig,  1781, 4  vols,  (in  one)  8vo. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

SEVENTH  OR  BYZANTINE  PERIOD— cofielwled. 

MEDICAL    WRITERS.' 

I.  Medical  science  made  very  little  progress  during  this  long  period. 
Alexandrea  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  while  Rome 
and  Constantinople  furnished  to  those  who  exercised  it  an  extended  prac- 
tice and  enlarged  experience.  The  science  of  medicine,  however,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  its  true  character,  requiring,  as  it  always  does, 
a  scrupulous  observation  of  nature,  and  a  philosophic  spirit  to  pursue 
such  investigations,  both  of  which  were  in  a  great  measure  checked  by 
the  superstition  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  under  review. 

II.  If,  therefore,  during  this  long  interval  of  comparative  darkness, 
there  existed  any  follower  of  the  medical  art  who  had  raised  himself 
above  the  ordinary  level,  in  place  of  extending  the  circle  of  human  knowl- 
edge by  new  discoveries,  he  contented  himself  with  commenting  on  the 
works  of  Galen,  and  of  other  medical  writers  anterior  to  him.  Such  phy- 
sicians formed  what  was  called  the  School  of  Galen.  The  principles  which 
they  followed  were  derived  in  part  from  the  Dogmatic^  in  part  from  the 
Methodic  and  Empiric  sects ;  for,  in  imitation  of  aornft  oCt.\\ft  ^\MlQso^hftt% 
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^tlM&&Kf,tkKeflM€Utmt»^kBmaa&^BdeetkM,  We  wiB  gNe  a  brief 
account  of  the  meet  nfiumfcahle  anoBf  them,  and  principallj  of  those 
whoee  worika  have  cooie  down  to  as.' 

m.  OBiBAanjsCO|pn|M#Mvor'Opi9tf»wy)*wa8boraaboiitA.I>.  325,eidier 
at  Sariis,  in  Ljdia,  or  at  FerfamiBB,  m  Myaia.  He  eariy  acquired  a 
great  ptofeaaiopal  leputaUon.  Oiibaaias  was  an  intimate  friend  of  (he 
Emperor  Jotian,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  sereral  jears  before 
his  aoeeasioB  to  the  throne.  He  was  dmoot  the  onlj  person  to  whom 
Jahan  imparted  the  aeeret  of  las  apostasiy  fram  Christianity.  He  was 
^ipointed  by  the  empeiui,  soon  after  his  acoesaon,  qncstor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  sem  to  Delphi  to  endesTor  to  restore  the  cumtAe  of  ApoOo  to 
its  former  sfdeador  and  aothority ;  but  in  this  mission  he  failed,  as  the 
only  answer  he  brought  back  was  that  die  orade  was  no  more.  Oiiba- 
sias  aeeompanied  Jnfiao  in  his  expedition  against  Persia,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  tiaM  of  his  death,  llie  succeeding  emperon,  YidenttniaB 
and  Talens,  were  not  so  CtTorably  disposed  toward  him,  but  confiscated 
his  piupeity  and  banished  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  hts  ex3e 
did  not  last  long,  and  tliat  it  ended  before  the  year  969.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribasios  we  know  little  or  noUmig,  but  it  is  clear  that  be 
was  much  attached  to  paganism  md  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius^  who  praises  him  Tcry  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life.  We  possess  at  present  three  worics  of  Orfbasfas, 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  genuine.  The  first  of  these  is  called 
SvKrywyol  lorpucof,  CdUecta  MeHctnaliA,  or  sometimes  "E^fafupKwrrdEgtgAgf, 
and  is  the  work  that  was  compiled  at  the  conmiaDd  of  Julian,  when  Ori- 
basius  was  still  a  young  man.  It  contains  little  original  matter,  but  is 
very  valuable  on  account  of  the  numerous  extracts  frcm  writers  whose 
works  are  no  longer  extant.  More  than  half  of  this  work  is  now  lost,  and 
what  remains  is  in  some  confusion,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  ex- 
actly how  many  books  are  at  present  actually  in  existence ;  it  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  we  possess  twenty-five,  with  fragments  of  two  oth- 
ers. 

The  second  work  of  Oribasins  that  is  still  extant  was  written  probably 
about  thirty  years  after  the  above,  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment  (S^rofts). 
It  consists  of  nine  books.  This  work  has  never  been  published  in  Greek, 
but  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarius,  and  printed  at  Venice.  1554, 
8vo.  The  third  work  of  Oribasius  is  entitled  Einr6purr€ij  Evparista  or  De 
faciU  parabUibuM,  and  consists  of  four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  medicine. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  first  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  works.  Tbe  first  fif- 
teen books  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Rasarius  (together  with  the 
twenty-foarth  and  twenty-fifth),  Venice,  8ro,  without  date,  but  before  1555.  They  were 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  C.  F.  Matthci,  Moscow,  1806,  4to,  but  with  tlie  omis- 
sion of  all  the  extracts  from  Galen,  Rufus  Ephesias,  and  Dioscorides.  This  editkm  is 
very  scarce.  The  first  and  second  books  had  been  previously  published  in  Greek  and 
Latin  by  Gruner,  Jena.  1782,  4to.  Books  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  were  discovered 
in  MS.  by  Dieti,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but  have  not  yet  been  published  either  in  Greek 
or  Latin.    Book  forty-four  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  cepiovs  aosss,  by 
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Bossemaker,  Groningen,  1835,  8to,  having  previoiisly  appeared  in  Greek,  together  with 
■ome  other  books,  in  Mai^s  CUuaici  Auctores  e  Vaticanis  Codicibua  editi,  Rome,  1831, 8vo. 

IV.  Aetius  ( *A^Tioy),*  a  Greek  medical  writer,  born  at  Amida,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  His  work,  entitled  Btfi\ia  ^larpiiedi  'EKicoiScxa, 
"  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,''  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  as  being  a  judicious  compilation  from  many  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared  in  the  original 
Greek.  One  half  was  published  at  Venice,  from  the  Aldine  press,  1534, 
fol. ;  the  second  volume  never  appeared.  Different  parts  have  been  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  of  which  we  may  mention,  some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Hebenstreit,  Leipzig,  1757, 4to ;  anoth- 
er chapter  of  the  same  book,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Tengstrom,  Abo,  1817, 
4to ;  and  another  extract  from  the  same  book,  in  the  2v\Xoy^  *EK\rivuc&y 
ioptKlAmv  of  Mustoxydes  and  Schinas,  Venice,  1816,  8vo.  There  is  a 
corrupt  translation  of  the  whole  work  into  Latin,  by  Cornarius,  Basle, 
1^2,  often  reprinted. 

V.  Alexander  Trallianus,"  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  was  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia,  whence  he  derived  his  surname. 
His  date  may  be  safely  put  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He  was  a 
man  of  extensive  practice,  of  very  great  experience,  and  of  distinguished 
reputation,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Italy,  whence  he  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  Alexander  the 
Physician."  He  is  not  a  mere  compiler,  like  Aetius,  Oribasius,  and  oth- 
ers, but  has  more  the  air  of  an  original  writer.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  extant  Greek  works,  1.  Bip\la  'larpiKh  AvojcoUScKa,  Libri  Duodecim  de 
Re  Medica ;  and,  2.  Utpl  *£Xfi(r^»v,  De  Lumbricis,  He  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten several  other  medical  works,  which  are  now  lost. 

The  work  De  Re  Medica  was  first  edited  in  Greek  by  Gonpylus,  Paris,  1548,  fol.,  a 
beaatifld  and  scarce  edition.  It  was  published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J. 
Gainterus  Andernacus,  Basle,  1556,  8vo,  which  is  a  rare  and  valuable  edition.  The 
other  extant  work,  De  Lumbricis^  was  first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mercurialis, 
Venice,  1570,  4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his  work  De  morbia  puerorunif  Frankfort,  1584, 
8vo,  and  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius'  Bibliotheca  Grceca. 

VI.  Paulus  iEoiNBTA,'  a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  bom  in  the  island  of  ^Egina, 
and  that  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexan- 
drea.  He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ.  Suidas  says  he  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  De  Re 
Medica  Libri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former 
writers.  The  sixth  book  is  the  most  valuable  and  interesting,  and  con- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  the  most  original  matter.  His  reputation  among 
the  Arabian  writers  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 

The  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published,  Venice,  1538,  and  Basle,  1538.  There  is  an 
excellent  English  translation  by  Adams,  London,  1844-47,  3  vols.  8vo. 

VII.  Theophilus  Protospatharius,*  the  author  of  several  Greek  medi- 
cal  workSf  which  are  still  extant,  lived  probabVy  m  \\\e  ^%;N%,\!^X!L.^^\!toaix^ 
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after  Christ.  Protospaihariiis  was  originally  a  military  title,  given  to  the 
colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (Spatharii), 
but  afterward  became  also  a  high  civil  dignity.  After  arriving  at  high 
professional  and  political  rank,  he  at  last  embraced  the  monastic  life.  Of 
his  works,  the  two  most  important  are,  1.  Ilcpl  r^s  rod  hSpAvov  Kara- 
tf-Kcv^i,  De  corporis  humani  fabrica,  an  anatomical  and  physical  treatise,  in 
five  books,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Greenhill,  Oxford,  1842,  8vo ; 
and,  2.  TlfpH  oCfmy,  De  Urinis,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  by  Guidot,  Ley- 
den,  1703  (and  1731),  8vo. 
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Mceris 492 

Morsimns 197 

Moschus 380 

Musteus 19 

Grammaticus 538 

N. 

Nearchus 257 

Neophron 193 

Neoptolcmua .". . .    81 

Nestor 444 
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FLuttrchui 450 

PodHllriol 353 

Polcmo 3M 

Snphliu 473 

Poly^nm S33 
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Porphjrta. S13 

PMldmiiui 408 

P'"""" 159,  ITfl 

Praxrigorafl  (of  Atbeju) ....,...,.  558 
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Proclui. 514 

Procopiii. HO.SSt 

Prodicu. S96 

Plolemvui  Ale»ndiliiui 4M 

Cbetmnt 499 
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Energem 495 

Pyrrho 34B 
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Pylheu Ml 
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Bappbo 108 

BejUx 980 

Scymnof 371 

fierapion 436 

Berenos 518 

Bextus  Empiricut 807 

mentiariaa  r.  Pauloa. 

fltmeon  Metaphrutea 564 

Simmiaa 376 

Bimocatta  ▼.  Theophylactoa. 

Omon 942 

— ^Bocratictts 307 

Bimonidea  (of  Amorgoe) 74,  88 

(ofCeoi) 78,80,121 

Bimpliciof 516 

Bocratea 300 

Solon 75,88 

Bophodea 183 

Junior 198 

Bophron 319 

Boranua 531 

Boaibiaa 417 

Boaipbanea 382 

Boaitbeua 382 

Bpeuaippua 323 

Stasinufl 58 

Stephanos  Byzantinus 566 

Stesichorus 117 

Stilpon 312 

StobtBUs 570 

Strabo 585 

Straton 340 

(ofSardis) 81,445 

Soidaa 554 

Sosarion 201 

Syrianna 550 


Terpander 94 

Thaloa  (of  Miletua) 131 

Thalea  or  Thaletaa 96,100 

Thamyria 23 

Thebala 60 

Tbemison 531 

Tbemistins 542 

Tbeocritua 377 

Theodectea 199 

Theodoras 351 

Prodromtu 540 

Theodoaina 519 

(ofMelite) 564 


Pact 

(of  Syracnae) 561 

Tlieognia 76 

Theon  (Grammaticiia) 490 

(of  Smyrna) 508 

(the  Younger) 569 

Theophanea 450 

laaaciiia 563 

Tbeophiloa  Protoepatharioa 573 

Tbeopbrastas 339 

Theophylactoa  Simocatta 561 

(ofAehria) 565 

Theopompus 251 

Theapis 158 

Tbeaaalna 531 

(Medicna) 354 

Thomas  Magiater 555 

Thraayllna 506 

Threnua,  the 17 

Tbucydidea 231 

TimiBua 389 

Sophkta 493 

Timagenea 451 

Timocreoo 194 

Timon 346 

Timoathenea 400 

Tieiaa 267 

i  Tricba 549 

Trypbiodoraa 538 

Trypbon 491 

j  Tyrtaeus 72 

Tzetzes,  Isaac 541 

,  Joannea 540 


Ulpianos 541 

X. 

Xantbos 146 

Xenarchna 505 

Xenocrates 323 

Xenodamua 100 

Xenophanea 78, 137 

Xenophon 237 

Ephesioa 488 

Z. 

Zeno  (the  Eleatic) 138 

(the  Stoic) 341 

Zenodotas 55^411 

(Pbilosophns) 516 

2k>nara8  Joannes 564,560 

2^pyras 48 

Zosimua 800 
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Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon. 

Based  on  the  German  Work  of  Passow.  With  Additions,  dte., 
by  Henry  Drisler,  under  the  Supervision  of  Professor  Anthoa. 
Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $5  00. 

Liddell  and  Scott's  School  Greek  Lexicon ; 

Being  an  Abridgment  of  the  Above,  by  the  Authors,  with  thi 
Addition  of  a  Second  Part,  viz.  English-Greek.    (In  press.) 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  principal  Proper  Names  mention- 
ed in  Ancient  Authors,  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  Ancients,  with  Tabular  Values 
of  the  same.    Royal  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities. ^  First  AmeriOan  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  and 
containing  also  numerous  Articles  relative  to  the  Botany^  Min- 
eralogy, and  Zoology  of  the  Ancients,  by  Charles  Anthon, 
LL.D.  Ilhistrated  by  a  large  number  of  Engravings.  Royal 
8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $4  00. 

Smith's  School  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

Abridged  from  the  larger  Dictionary.  With  Corrections  and 
Improvements,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.  Illustrated  witk 
numerous  Engravings.     12mo,  half  Sheep,  90  cents. 

Anthon's  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  the  Prolegomena 
of  Kuhner,  Wiggers*  Life  of  Socrates,  &c.  12mo,  Sheep  extra. 
91  00. 

Anthon's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Map  arranged 
according  to  the  latest  and  best  Authorities,  and  a  Plan  of  the 
Battle  of  Cunaxa.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  91  S5. 

Anthon's  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  the  Prolegomena 
of  Botticher,  and  a  Geographical  Index.  12mo,  Sheep  extTit 
75  cents. 


2  Works  for  Colleges^  Schools^  ^e.^ 

Anthonys  Cicero  De  Se»ectute,  De  Amicitia) 

Paradoxa,  and  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  the  Life  of  Atticus  bff 
Cornelius  Nepos.  With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explana 
tory.     12010,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  Historical, 
Geographical,  and  Legal  Indexes.  With  a  Portrait.  12rau, 
Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Anthon's  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar. 

From  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Original,  adapted  to  the  Use  of 
English  Students,  by  L.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  Corrected  and  enlarged 
by  C.  Anthon,  LL.D.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Anthon's  Zumpt's  School  Latin  Grammar. 

Translated  and  adapted  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  b* 
L.  Schmitz,  Ph.D.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  C.  Anthov 
LL.D.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  50  cents. 

Anthon's  Sallust's  History  of  the  Jugurthine 

War,  and  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  With  an  English  Com- 
mentary, and  Geographical  and  Historical  Indexes.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged.  With  a  Portrait.  12ino,  Sheeo 
extra,  76  cents. 

Authon's  Ancient  Geography. 

A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Geography.     8vo 

Findlay's  Classical  Atlas, 

To  illustrate  Ancinnt  Geography ;  comprised  in  26  Maps,  show- 
ing the  various  Divisions  of  the  World  as  known  to  the  An- 
cients. With  an  Index  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Names. 
The  Maps  are  beautifully  Colored,  and  the  Index  is  remarkably 
full  and  complete.     8vo,  half  bound,  $3  76. 

A.nthon's  System  of  Greek  Prosody  and  Meter, 

Together  with  the  Choral  Scanning  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctua 
of  iEschylus,  and  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles ;  also.  Re- 
marks on  the  Indo-Germanic  Analogies.  I2mo,  Sheep  extra 
75  cents. 

inthon's  Greek  Reader. 

Principally  from  the  German  of  Jacobs.  With  English  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anao- 
reon,  and  a  copious  Lexicon.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  81  00. 

Inthon's  Homer's  Iliad. 

The  first  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  to  which  are  appended 
English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical  Index,  and 
Homeric  Glossary.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

\.nthon's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 

i2mo.  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 


Published  by  Harper  8f  Brothers.  5i 

Aiithoii's  New  Greek  Grammar. 

From  the  German  of  Kuhner,  Maithiae,  Bultmann,  R«st,  and 
Thiersch  ;  lo  which  are  appended,  Remarks  on  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  Language,  and  Chronological  Tahies  expiana 
tory  of  the  same.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Ajithon's  First  Greek  Lessons, 

Containing  the  most  important  Parts  of  the  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  together  with  appropriate  Exercises  in  the 
translating  and  writing  of  Greek.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents 

Anthon's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Greek  Lessons,  Part  IL  An  Introduction  to  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position, with  a  complete  Course  of  Exercises  illustrative  of  aL 
the  important  Principles  of  Greek  Syntax.  12mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, 76  cents. 

Anthon's  Works  of  Horace. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  New  Edition 
with  Corrections  and  Improvements.    l2mo,  Sheep  extra,  $  I  26 

Anthon's  ^neid  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  a  Metrical 
ClaviSi.and  an  Historical,  Geographical,  an(f  Mythological  In- 
dex. With  a  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Sheep  extra,  $1  26. 

Anthon's  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

With  English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  $1  26. 

Anthon's  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic 

War,  and  the  First  Book  of  the  Greek  Paraphrase ;  with  En- 
glish Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  Plans  of  Battles,  Sieges, 
<&c.,  and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Archaeological  Indexes. 
With  a  Map,  Portrait,  duC.     12mo,  Sheep  extra,  ll  00. 

Anthon's  Latin  Versification. 

In  a  Series  of  Progressive  Exercises,  including  Specimens  of 
Translation  from  English  and  German  Poetry  into  i^atin  Verse 
12mo,  Sheep  extra,  76  cents. 

Anthon's  Key  to  Latin  Versification. 

12mo,  half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Prosody  and  Meter. 

From  the  best  Authorities,  Ancient  and  Modern.  12mo,  Sheoi. 
extra,  76  cents. 

Anthon's  Latin  Lessons. 

Latin  Grammar,  Part  I.  Containmg  the  most  important  Parts 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  together  with  appro- 
priate  Exercises  in  the  translating  and  writini^  of  Latin.  ISmo 
Sheep  extra,  76  cents 
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Anthon^B  Iniroduc^oii  to  Is&xk  Pros^  Coinpo* 

■ItiMk  LatHi  GraiiitMr,  Pftrt  IL  A  iDMDpleta  Coarae  of  Exe^ 
elMMii  WosMiive  of  all  the  imporUint  Principles  oY  Latin  Syn- 
tax.   lSaio,8li^  ezira,  7B  cents.        . 

^knihoii's  Key  to  Latin  Prose  GompositicHL. 

ISmo*  half  Sheep,  fiO  eenta. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the 

New  TMameat ;  being  an  Attenpc  at  a  verbal  Coimeotkio  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts :  ineludinga Goncord- 
aooe  to  the  Aroper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Qreek-Engiish  and 
EagUsb^keek.    tv^  M nslin,  94  50 ;  Sbe^  extra,  $5  00. 

Lewis's  Platcmic  Theology* 

Plato  against  the  Atheists ;  or,  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue 
on  Laws,  with  eritical  Notes  and  extended  XNssertations  on 
ijome  of  the  main  Points  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  and  The- 
ology, espedaqy  JHi  compared  with  the  Hofy  Scriptures.  ISmo, 
MqsUb,S10O. 

Spencer's  Greek  New  Testament. 

With  EnglMi  Notes,  critical,  philotogleal,  fin4  exegetical  In- 
dexoa,  du.  *lSmo^  Muslin,  tl  S5 ;  Sheep  extrc^i  40. 

Butler's^  Analogy  of  Religion, 

Natural  and  Revealed*  to  the  Constitution  and  Qmn^  of  Na 
tare.    To  which  are  added  two  brief  Dissertations :  ^f  Persona^ 
Identity— of  the  Nature  of  Virtue.    With  a  Preface  by  Bishop 
Halifax.     IOrio,  half  Bound,  374  cents. 

Hobart's  Analysis  of  Butler's  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature,  with  Notes.  Also,  Crauford*s  Questions  for  Exam- 
ination, Revised  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools.  Bv 
Chaslbs  E.  West.     18mo,  Muslin,  40  cents. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. From  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition,  Revised  and  Amend- 
edt  Translated  IVom  the  German  by  Samubl  Davidsow,  LL.D 
8vo. 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Ancient  and  Modern ;  in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Varia- 
tion of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  their  Connection  with 
tne  State  of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  and  the  Political  History 
of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Translated,  with  Notes,  dtc. 
by  Archibald  Maclainb,  D.D.  A  new  Edition,  continued  t€ 
1826,  by  Charlss  Coots,  LL.D.  8  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
$3  50. 

Sampson's  Beauties  of  the  Bible :  ^a^ 

Selectee  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  various  R* 
marics  and  Dissertations.     18mo,  Muslin.  fiO  cents. 
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